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The  Editor  apolor/izes  to  the  Subscribers  for  delivering  to  them  the  second  volume 
before  the  first;  though  for  the  sole  purpose  of  completing  the  edition  much  sooner  tlum 
could  othenvise  have  been  expected.  During  the  first  twelve  months  after  the  Proposals 
were  issued  in  December  1815,  the  number  of  subscriptions  gave  him  no  encouragement 
to  proceed  in  his  preparations  for  the  press.  Those  friends,  also,  from  whom  he  had 
expected  assistance,  were  thus  discouraged  from  sending  him  any  communications. 
When,  however,  the  subscriptions  had  increased  to  two  hundred,  he  found  that  he  could 
speedilif  prepare  the  materials  for  a  volume  of  the  Works,  though  much  longer  time 
would  be  necessarily  occupied  in  attempting  to  do  any  justice  to  the  Life  and  CorrC' 
spondence  of  the  Author.  He  has  therefore  devoted  the  first  volume  of  this  edition  to 
that  object,  to  which  he  will  immediateh/  apply  his  attention.  It  is  intended  to  contain^ 
besides  some  further  particulars  of  the  Author  s  Life  and  Writings,  the  Memoir  written 
by  himself,  whatever  of  his  Correspondence  has  been  already  published,  and  any  Letters 
still  in  MS.  with  which  the  Editor  s  friends  may  supply  him.  For  this  purpose,  and 
for  all  the  objects  of  this  edition,  he  earnestly  solicits  the  favour  of  their  communica- 
tions as  speedily  as  possible,  addressed  to  Mr.  G.  Smallfield,  Printer,  Homerton. 

Many  of  the  subscribers  have  expressed  a  wish  to  possess,  in  this  edition,  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Works  of  the  Author ;  while  the  Editor  has  found  it,  on  examination,  very 
difficult  to  separate  some  parts  of  them  from  the  Theological  in  the  extended  sense  of 
thai  term.  He  has  therefore  resolved  to  revert  to  the  suggestion  in  the  Monthli/  Repo' 
sitory  for  January  1815,  and  to  publish  all  the  Author  s"  Works  except  the  Scientific.'^ 
This  will  probably  enlarge  the  edition  to  the  extent  of  two  volumes.  Should  am/  Sub- 
scriber be  dissatisfied  <vii/>  such  a  deviation  from  the  original  Proposals,  on  his  writing 

to  the  Editor,  as  above,  his  subscription  shall  be  immediateh/  returned. 

The  th\n\  volume,  containing  the  Examination  of  Reid]  Sfc Essays  on  Hartlet/s 

Theory— Disquisitions,  Sec — will  be  reculy  for  delivery,  at  Mr.  Eaton's,  187,  High 

Holborn,  on  December  the  Slst. 
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TO 


JOHN  CHRISTIE,  ESQ. 

TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  FUND. 


DEAR  SIR, 

Our  friendship  will,  I  trust,  excuse  the  liberty  I  now 
take,  in  connecting  our  names  on  these  introductory 
pages.  Independently,  indeed,  of  the  personal  grati- 
fication this  circumstance  affords  me,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  I  should  have  formed  the  design  which 
has  given  occasion  to  this  volume,  without  frequently 
recollecting  the  hours  we  have  passed  together,  in  the 
society  of  valuable  Christian  friends,  endeavouring  to 
promote  a  more  general  attention  to  what  Ave  esteem 
the  3iiposio\ic3i\  Jhith  in  Christ. 

To  discover  that  faith,  amidst  the  many  inventions 
sought  out  by  human  ingenuity,  and  to  recommend 
the  profession  of  it  "  by  labour  and  patience,"  through 
"  evil  report  and  good  report,"  these,  you  well  know, 
were  the  favourite  purposes  of  my  Author,  from  early 
youth  to  latest  age,  in  all  the  trying  scenes  through 
which  his  life  was  extended;    and  as  subservient  to 
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these  he  chiefly  valued  his  well-earned  reputation, 
among  the  philosophers  of  his  time.  Such  a  pre- 
ference, you  will  readily  agree  with  me,  was  emi- 
nently due  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  alone  can  propose  to  Man,  with  any  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  reality,  those  objects,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  which,  pain  and  pleasure,  prosperity  and 
disappointment,  the  varieties  which  form  his  condition 
in  the  present  world,  appear  to  lose  all  their  dis- 
tinctions. 

That  you  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  what  this 
world  can  afford,  in  the  midst  of  a  virtuous  and  happy 
family,  and  with  the  most  satisfying  expectation  of 
what  cannot  be  enjoyed  till  this  world  shall  be  no 
more,  is  the  wish  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

J.  T.  RUTT. 

Clapton,  Oct  19, 1817. 


PREFACE 

BY  THE  EDITOR, 


Having  appropriated  the  First  Volume  to  an  account  of 
the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Priestley,  1  now  bring 
before  the  Subscribers  some  of  the  earliest  of  those  pub- 
lications which  comprise  his  Theological  Works. 

In  preparing  this  volume  for  the  press,  1  have  endeavoured 
to  bear  in  mind  the  obvious  duty  of  preserving  my  Author's 
language  entire,  according  to  his  latest  corrections,  so  far 
as  they  could   be  ascertained.     Thus,  the  variations  from 
former  editions,   have  been  strictly  confined  to  the  correc- 
tion of    typographical   errors,   or  of  such   inaccuracies  as 
could  be  discovered  in  references,  especially  to  the  passages 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     Those  passages  also  have 
been  corrected,  when  not  verbally  exact,  according  to  the 
Common  Version,  which  the  Author  evidently  designed  to 
follow,   having   marked   them    as    quotations,    and   distin- 
guished by  italics  the  different  translations  which  he  oc- 
casionally adopted.     These  circumstances  were  unworthy 
of  notice,  except  to  justify  myself  to  any  who  may  minutely 
compare   the   editions  ;   and   the   existence  of  such   inac- 
curacies may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  Author's  very  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  which  might  lead  him, 
sometimes,  to  make  his  quotations  merely  from  memory. 

For  the  Notes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  distinguished 
by  the  Author's  initial,  I  am  solely  accountable.  They 
have  increased  far  beyond  my  expectation.  Yet  I  trust 
that  they  are  not  wholly  irrelevant,  but  will  at  least  evince 
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a  prevailing  desire  to  promote  the  reader's  information, 
while  I  have  endeavoured  to  justify  the  Author's  state- 
ments, and  thus  to  subserve  his  great  purpose  of  eluci- 
dating the  necessity,  evidence  and  practical  design  of 
the  Christian  Revelation.  In  a  very  few  instances  I  have 
differed  from  him,  but  to  have  scrupled  to  use  such  freedom 
on  a  proper  occasion,  would  have  been  disrespectful  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Priestley.  Indeed,  no  man  could  more 
suitably  have  adopted  the  practice  of  the  great  Seidell,  who, 
according  to  Wood,  had  written  on  the  first  leaf  of  many 
books  in  his  "  very  choice  library,  irsc)  mocvTog  r\v  Ixsu^aplocv. 
Above  all  Liberty,  to  shew  that  he  would  examine  things, 
and  not  take  them  upon  trust." 

So  far  as  recollection  served,  or  I  had  facilities  for  re- 
ference, I  have  chosen  to  sustain  the  Author's  opinions, 
by  the  accordance  of  writers  who  preceded  him,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  from  whom  he  widely  differed  on  other 
points  of  theological  debate.  I  have,  indeed,  generally 
preferred  to  quote  the  authority  of  works  no  longer  com- 
mon, rather  than  of  those  which  have  deservedly  a  place  in 

most   theological    libraries. Such   is    the   best   account 

which  I  can  offer  to  the  Subscribers,  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  begun  and  would  wish  to  proceed,  should 
health  and  opportunity  be  afforded  me,  to  execute  the  office 
ot  Dr.  Priestley's  Editor. 

Of  all  his  theological  publications,  those  in  this  volume 
are  most  adapted  for  popular  use.  The  first  bears  a  tes- 
timony highly  honourable  to  the  design  which  he  had  early 
formed,  of  giving  every  effect  in  his  power,  to  his  favourite 
occupation  of  a  Christian  minister.  His  merit  in  this  re- 
spect will,  indeed,  be  understood  very  imperfectly  by  those 
who  consider  only  the  present  excellent  methods  of  early 
instruction  which  his  example  has  so  generally  encouraged. 
They  must  rather  recollect  how  little  provision  had  been 
made,  before  his  time,  for  the  Christian  improvement  of  the 
young,  except  by  the  general  instructions  of  the  pulpit, 
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which,  because  they  are  general,  however  seriously  and 
ably  conducted,  must  be  admitted  to  be,  of  themselves, 
insutticient.  Even  the  instruction  of  children  by  cate- 
chisms, had  been  gradually  disused  amonsj,  those  public 
teachers,  who  wanted  either  courage  or  opportunity  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  better  judgment,  when  they  had 
been  led  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  reject  the  dogmas 
of  The  Asscmhljj  of  Divines. 

Under  such  circumstances,  my  Author,  as  he  has  related 
in  his  Memoirs,  employed  himself,  while  a  student  at 
Daventry,  in  forming  and  digesting  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  elementary  religious  instruction:  Hence  were  produced 
The  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  Each  of 
the  three  parts  were  first  published  in  separate  volumes,  in 
1772,  and  the  two  succeeding  years.  The  second  edition 
appeared  in  1782.  The  work  has  since  been  largely  printed 
for  circulation  by  the  Unitarian  Societies  ;  but  in  preparing 
this  volume  for  the  press,  I  have  used  the  edition  of  17S2, 
as  being  the  last  which  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
Author. 

Of  the  Tracts  which  now  follow  the  Institutes,  the  Ap- 
peal, according  to  the  Author's  Memoirs,  was  first  published 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Methodists  at  Leeds, 
and  appears  not  to  have  been  witliout  effect.  It  was  largely 
circulated,  and  occasioned  some  controversy.  The  Trial  of 
Mr.  Elwall,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  to  omit.  Though 
not  one  of  the  Author's  works,  yet  he  appears,  at  p.  -tSJ,  to 
have  adopted  it,  as  part  of  his  scheme  of  publication,  with  a 
view  to  produce  a  poi)ular  effect.  It  appears,  at  first  sight, 
extraordinary  that  Mr.  Elwall  was  so  favoured  by  a  judge 
and  justices  of  peace,  while  the  clergy  were  his  foes  ;  but 
the  latter  were  not  yet  generally  reconciled  to  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  for  whom  Mr.  Elwall  was  a 
determined  champion,  and  according  to  his  memoir,  had 
nearly  become  a  martyr. 

The  last  tract  in  this  volume,   the  Familiar  Illustration^ 
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is  immediately  connected  with  the  subjects  of  the  Appeal, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published  till  some  years 
later.  I  have,  on  various  passages  of  Scripture,  occasionally 
referred  to  the  Author's  Notes,  but  the  reader  will,  doubt- 
less, do  this  more  generally,  for  himself. 

I  cannot  close  this  Preface  without  recollecting  two 
friends  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
encouragers  of  the  design.  One  was  Dr.  Disney,  with 
whom  I  had  u  long  acquaintance.  On  seeing  the  first 
notice  of  my  intention  in  the  Monthly  Repository,  he  im- 
mediately wrote  to  me  with  a  hand  enfeebled  by  a  tedious 
disease,  proffering  his  subscription,  with  a  purpose  as  I 
understood  him,  to  deposit  the  works  in  a  public  library. 
The  other  was  Dr.  Estlin,  with  whom  I  never  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  personal  intercourse  ;  but  he  obligingly  com- 
municated to  me  his  approbation  and  support  of  the  under- 
taking, and  his  solicitude  to  promote  its  success.  I  should 
gladly  have  submitted  the  execution  of  this  volume  to  the 
candid  judgment  of  such  men,  and  have  indulged  the  hope 
of  their  future  assistance.  But  they  are  fallen  asleep,  and 
now  admonish  us  from  their  regretted  tombs,  to  pursue 
every  worthy  purpose  with  all  our  might,  because  "  the 
night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work.'' 

Under  the  impression  of  such  considerations,  I  would 
proceed  to  perform  my  engagement  to  the  Subscribers,  with 
all  the  expedition  which  health  and  leisure  will  permit. 
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TO  THE 

YOUNGER  PART  OF  THE  CONGREGATION 

OF 

PROTESTANT  DISSENTERS, 

AT 

MJLL-HILl,,  IN  LEEDS. 


MY    YOUNG    FRIENDS, 

It  was  on  your  account  that  I  composed  these  Institutes  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^  and  to  you  I  take  the  liberty 
to  dedicate  them. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  my  heart,  that  your  minds  may 
be  well  established  in  the  sound  principles  of  religious  know- 
ledge, because  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  nothing  else  can 
be  a  sufficient  foundation  of  a  virtuous  and  trul}^  respectable 
conduct  in  life,  or  of  good  hope  in  death.  A  mind  destitute 
of  knowledge,  (and,  comparatively  speaking,  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge, besides  that  of  religion,  deserves  the  name,)  is  like  a 
field  on  which  no  culture  has  been  bestowed,  which,  the 
richer  it  is,  the  ranker  weeds  it  will  produce.  If  nothing 
good  be  sown  in  it,  it  will  be  occupied  by  plants  that  are 
useless  or  noxious. 

Thus,  the  mind  of  man  can  never  be  wholly  barren. 
Through  our  whole  lives  we  are  subject  to  successive  im- 
pressions ;  for  either  new  ideas  arc  continually  flowing  in, 
or  traces  of  the  old  ones  are  marked  deeper.  If,  therefore, 
you  be  not  acquiring  good  principles,  be  assured  that  you 
are  acquiring  bad  ones  ;  if  you  be  not  forming  virtuous 
habits,  you  are,  how  insensibly  soever  to  yourselves,  form- 
ing vicious  ones  ;  and,  instead  of  becoming  those  amiable 
objects  in  yourselves,  and  those  valuable  members  of 
society,  which  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature  intended  that 
you  should  be,  you  will  be  at  best,  useless  cumberers  of 
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the  ground,  a  dead  weight  upon  the  community,  receiving 
support  and  advantage,  but  contributing  nothing  in  return  ; 
or  you  will  be  the  pests  of  society,  growing  continually 
more  corrupt  yourselves,  and  contributing  to  the  corruption 
of  others. 

Finding  yourselves,  therefore,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  in 
which  nothing  is  at  a  stand,  it  behoves  you  seriously  to  re- 
flect upon  your  situation  and  prospects.  .  Form  then,  the 
generous  resolution  (and  every  thing  depends  upon  your 
resolution)  of  being  at  present  what  you  will  certainly  wish 
you  had  been  some  years  hence,  what  your  best  friends  now 
wish  you  to  be,  and  what  your  Maker  has  intended,  fitted, 
and  enabled  you  to  be. 

Above  all  things,  be  careful  to  improve  and  make  use  of 
the  reason  which  God  has  given  you,  to  be  the  guide  of 
your  lives,  to  check  the  extravagance  of  your  passions, 
and  to  assist  you  in  acquiring  that  knowledge,  without 
which  your  rational  powers  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  you. 
If  you  would  distinguish  yourselves  as  men,  and  attain  the 
true  dignity,  and  proper  happiness  of  your  natures,  it  must 
be  by  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  which  are  peculiar  to 
you  as  men.  If  you  have  no  higher  objects  than  the 
gratification  of  your  animal  appetites  and  passions,  you 
rank  yourselves  with  the  brute  beasts;  but  as  you  will 
still  retain  that  reflection,  which  they  have  not,  you  will 
never  have  that  unallayed  enjoyment  of  a  sensual  life 
which  they  have.  In  fact,  you  are  incapable  of  the  hap- 
piness of  brute  animals.  Aspire  therefore,  to  those  superior 
pursuits  and  gratifications  for  which  you  were  formed,  and 
which  are  the  prerogative  and  glory  of  your  natures. 

Let  me  urge  you,  my  younger  hearers,  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  regularity  and  propriety  of  behaviour, 
becoming  men  and  Christians,  that  your  conduct  may  be  no 
disgrace  to  the  rational  and  liberal  sentiments  which  I  trust 
you  have  imbibed.  Let  it  be  seen,  that  when  God  is  consi- 
dered as  the  proper  object  of  reverence,  love  and  confidence, 
as  the  benevolent  Father  of  all  his  offspring  of  mankind, 
and  their  righteous  and  impartial  moral  Governor,  the 
principle  of  obedience  is  the  most  ingenuous  and  effectual. 
Cherish  the  most  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  Father  of 
lights,  that  your  minds  are  no  longer  bewildered  with  the 
gloom  and  darkness,  in  which  our  excellent  religion  was, 
for  so  many  ages,  involved  ;  but  let  this  consideration  be  a 
motive  with  you  to  walk  as  becomes  so  glorious  a  light.  If 
your  conduct  be  such  as,  instead  of  recommending  your 
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own  generous  principles,  furnishes  an  excuse  to  others,  for 
acquiescing  in  their  prejudices  and  errors,  all  the  dishonour 
which  is  thereby  thrown  upon  God,  and  the  injury  wiiich 
will  be  done  to  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  keep- 
ing it  longer  in  a  corrupted  state  at  home,  and  preventing 
its  propagation  abroad,  will  be  your  peculiar  guilt,  and 
greatly  aggravate  your  condemnation. 

Value  the  Scriptures,  as  a  treasury  of  Divine  knowledge, 
consisting  of  books  which  are  eminently  calculated  to  in- 
spire you  with  just  sentiments,  and  prompt  you  to  right 
conduct ;  and  consider  them  also  as  the  only  proper  au- 
thority in  matters  of  faith. 

In  a  thing  so  interesting  to  you  as  the  business  of  reli- 
gion, affecting  the  regulation  of  your  conduct  here,  so  as  to 
prepare  you  for  immortal  happiness  hereafter,  respect  no 
human  authority  whatever.  Submit  to  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  power  in  your  country,  as  your 
lawful  civil  magistrates;  but  if  they  would  prescribe  to  you 
in  matters  of  faith,  say,  that  you  have  but  one  Father,  even 
God,  and  one  Master,  even  Christ,  and  stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  with  which  he  has  made  you  free.  Respect  a  parli- 
amentary king,  and  cheerfully  pay  all  parliamentary  taxes  ; 
but  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  parliamentary  religion,  or  a 
parliamentary  God.* 

Religious  rights,  and  religious  liberty,  are  things  of  in- 
estimable value.  For  these  have  many  of  our  ancestors 
suffered  and  died  ;  and  shall  we,  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity, desert  that  glorious  cause,  from  which  no  storms  of 
adversity  or  persecution  could  make  them  swerve  ?  Let  us 
consider  it  as  a  duty  of  the  first  rank  with  respect  to  moral 
obligation,  to  transmit  to  our  posterity,  and  provide  as 
far  as  we  can,  for  transmitting,  unimpaired,  to  the  latest 
generations,  that  generous  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty, 
which  makes  the  memory  of  our  forefathers  so  truly  illus- 
trious."|- 

•  This  was  the  language  held,  as  I  have  been  informed,  by  Lord  \\'liaiton,  in 
the  debate  about  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  P.  This  debate  was  in  1724,  on  a  Bill  "  for  the  more  effectual  suppres- 
sion of  Blasphemy  and  Profaneness."  It  was  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  who  said 
"  that  though  he  was  for  a  parliamentary  king,  yet  he  did  not  desire  to  have  a 
parliamentary  God,  or  a  Parlianieutary  religion."  Oldmixon's  Hist.  fol.  II.  pp.  7 18, 
719. 

t  In  liis  Remarks  on  Blachitone,  1769,  the  Author  had  more  correctly  described 
tlie  Presbyterians,  charging  thcni  with  the  design,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  to 
"  have  made  a  most  intolerant  establishment."  A  very  just  description  See  Chan- 
dler's "  History  of  Persecution,"  1736,  p.  382, and  a  Note  by  Dr.  Kippis,  Biog.  Brit, 
p.  S05. 
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So  long  as  it  shall  please  that  God,  in  whose  hand  our 
breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways,  to  continue  me  in 
that  relation,  in  which  I  think  myself  happy  in  standing  to 
you  at  present,  1  trust  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  endeavour  to 
impress  your  minds  with  a  just  sense  of  what  you  owe 
to  God,  to  your  country,  and  to  mankind.  Let  it  be  our 
mutual  care  to  derive  the  most  durable  advantage  from  our 
present  temporary  connexion,  by  growing  continually  more 
established,  strengthened  and  settled,  in  the  habit  and  prac- 
tice of  all  the  virtues  which  become  us  as  men  and  as  Chris- 
tians; that  we  may  secure  a  happy  meeting,  and  mutual 
congratulation  in  the  future  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

I  am, 

My  young  friends, 

With  affection  and  esteem, 
Your  brother  and  servant, 

In  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 
Leeds,  March,  1772. 


* 


I  hope  that  the  younger  part  of  my  congregation 
at  Birmingham  will  consider  what  I  originally  addressed  to 
my  pupils  at  Leeds  as  addressed  to  themselves ;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  extension  of  my  plan  of  lecturing  in 
my  present  situation,  will  be  attended  with  proportionable 
pleasure  to  myself,  and  advantage  to  them. 

Birmingham,  Jan.  1,  1782. 
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PREFACE. 


■»♦» 


No  branch  of  knowledge  can  be  taught  to  advantage 
except  in  a  regular,  or  systematical  method.  It  is  also  very 
convenient,  both  for  the  teacher  and  the  learner,  to  have 
the  elements  of  any  science  drawn  up  in  a  succinct  manner  ; 
by  the  help  of  which  the  one  may  be  directed  in  what 
order  to  explain  the  several  branches  of  it,  and  the  other 
may  see  at  one  view  all  its  constituent  parts,  in  their  natural 
connexion,  and  thereby  gain  the  most  comprehensive  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  whole,  which  is  also  a  great  advantage 
for  retaining  it  in  memory. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  youth  that  the 
following  Institutes  were  composed,  and  nothing  more  was 
meant,  originally,  than  to  furnish  myself  with  an  easy 
method  of  discoursing  upon  the  subjects  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  to  the  young  men  of  my  own  congregation, 
whom  I  formed  into  a  class  for  that  purpose.  But  when  I 
was  induced  to  publish  them,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I  made 
them  a  little  fuller,  that  those  young  persons  who  can  have 
little  or  no  assistance  in  their  inquiries,  might  be  able  to 
read  them  with  tolerable  advantage.  1  shall  think  myself 
happy  if  this  manual  be  the  means  of  establishing  any  of 
the  youth  of  the  present  age  in  the  sound  knowledge  of 
those  most  important  subjects  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 
I  am  satisfied  that  no  man  can  write,  or  live,  to  better 
purpose. 

As  my  sole  view  in  this  short  system  was  to  teach  the 
elements  of  religious  knowledge  to  persons  intended  for 
common  and  civil  life,  and  not  for  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, I  have  avoided,  as  much  as  I  possibly  could,  those 
metaphysical  and  abstruse  speculations,  which  have  been 
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raised  from  every  branch  of  my  subject,  and  have  chiefly 
confined  myself  to  such  considerations  as  are  most  adapted 
to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not 
much  used  to  close  reflection;  and  I  have  endeavoured 
through  the  whole,  to  express  myself  with  the  greatest 
clearness  and  precision.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  depart  considerably  from  the  plan  of  any  treatise 
that  1  have  yet  seen  upon  these  subjects. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  being  able  to  promise  that  I 
shall  leave  these  subjects  free  from  all  obscurity.  The 
mind  of  man  will  never  be  able  to  contemplate  the  being, 
perfections  and  providence  of  God,  without  meeting  with 
inexplicable  difficulties.  We  may  find  sufficient  reason 
for  acquiescing  in  the  darkness  which  involves  these  great 
subjects,  but  we  must  never  expect  to  see  them  set  in  a  per- 
fectly clear  light.  But  notwithstanding  this,  we  may  know 
enough  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  his  moral  government, 
to  make  us  much  better  and  happier  beings  than  we  could 
be  without  such  knowledge  ;  and  even  the  consideration  of 
the  insuperable  difficulties  referred  to  above  is  not  without 
its  use,  as  it  tends  to  impress  the  mind  with  sentiments  of 
reverence,  humility  and  submission. 

I  have  also  had  another  view  in  not  choosing  to  conceal 
Bome  of  the  great  difficulties  which  attend  the  demon- 
stration, if  not  of  the  being,  yet  of  the  most  essential  attri- 
butes, and  moral  government  of  God.  It  was,  that  the 
consideration  of  them  might  make  us  more  sensible  of 
the  value  of  revelation,  by  which  many  of  them  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  cleared  up,  and  by  which  great  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  every  important  branch  of  natural 
religion. 

Many  unbelievers  avail  themselves  very  much  of  the 
diversity  of  opinions  which  prevails  among  the  professors 
of  revealed  religion,  and  boast  of  the  great  clearness,  as  well 
as  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature.  But  the  case  is  much 
otherwise  ;  and  there  have  been,  in  fact,  among  men  of  the 
greatest  learning  and  acuteness  of  thought,  believers  and 
unbelievers  in  revelation,  as  great  a  diversity  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  principles  of  natural,  as  of  revealed 
religion.  And  notwithstanding  the  various  sentiments  of 
Christians,  they  are  all  perfectly  agreed,  and  unanimous, 
with  respect  to  all  the  most  important  doctrines  of  natural 
religion,  concerning  which  unbelievers  in  revelation  have 
never  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  certainty,  or  uniformity 
of  opinion  ;  so  that  men  who  think  at  all  are  very  far  from 
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getting  rid  of  any  real  difficulty  by  abandoning  revelation. 
Nay,  the  difficulties  which  we  shall  find  upon  this  subject 
among  Christians,  though  I  shall  not  fail  to  state  them 
with  the  greatest  fairness,  suppressing  nothing  that  can 
contribute  to  their  strength,  are  by  no  means  so  embarrass- 
ing to  the  mind  of  man,  as  those  which  occur  in  the  con- 
templation of  nature. 

If  any  person,  discouraged  by  these  difficulties,  should 
think  to  relieve  himself  by  rejecting  all  religion,  natural 
and  revealed,  he  will  find,  if  he  reflect  at  all,  that  he  has 
miserably  deceived  himself,  and  that  he  is  involved  in 
greater  perplexity  than  ever;  the  scheme  he  has  adopted 
not  only  filling  his  mind  with  great  darkness  and  distress, 
but  being  contrary  to  some  of  the  plainest  appearances 
in  nature,  and  therefore  manifestly  irrational  and  absurd. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  true  philosophy  will  lead  a  man 
to  acquiesce  in  that  scheme  of  principles  which  is  attended 
with  the  fewest  difficulties,  without  expecting  to  meet 
with  any  that  is  quite  free  from  them  ;  and  a  good  man 
will  be  drawn  by  a  strong  propensity  to  embrace  that 
system,  the  contemplation  and  influence  of  which  will  tend 
to  make  him,  and  his  brethren  of  mankind,  most  virtuous 
and  happy.  This  important  circumstance  will  always 
operate  as  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  on  minds  which  are  not  perverted  by  sophistry  or 
vice. 

In  the  latter  part  of  these  Institutes,  which  relates  to 
the  duty  and  final  expectations  of  mankind,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  made  great  use  of  Dr.  Hartley's  "  Observations 
on  Man."  To  this  writer  I  think  myself  happy  in  having 
any  fair  opportunity  of  making  my  acknowledgments; 
and  I  shall  think  that  a  very  valuable  end  will  be  gained, 
if,  by  this  or  any  other  means,  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
could  be  drawn  upon  that  most  excellent  performance, 
so  as  to  make  it  more  generally  read,  and  studied,  by  those 
who  are  qualified  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that 
is  better  adapted  to  make  an  impression  upon  truly  phi- 
losophical minds  than  the  sketch  that  he  has  given  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  in  his  second  volume;  and  for 
this  reason  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  that  part  of 
his  work  published  separately.* 

•  This  has  since  been  done  by  the  Unitarian  Society. 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON    THE 

BEST  METHOD  OF  COMMUNICATING 
RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 

TO  THE 

MEMBERS  OF  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETIES.* 


The  superficial  knowledge,  or  rather  the  extreme  igno- 
rance of  the  generality  of  youth  in  the  present  age,  with 
respect  to  religion,  is  the  subject  of  great  and  just  com- 
plaint; and  for  want  of  being  well  established  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  rational  religion,  many  of  them  are  daily  falling  a 
prey  to  enthusiasm  on  one  hand,  and  infidelity  on  the  other. 
In  this  life  we  must  not  expect  any  good  without  some 
attendant  evil.  The  circumstance  of  which  we  now  com- 
plain has  been,  in  part,  the  natural  effect  of  the  moderation 
of  the  present  times,  in  which  no  person  is  even  questioned 
about  his  religion.  For,  as  the  subject  is  never  canvassed, 
nor  so  much  as  started  in  polite  company,  no  person  thinks 
it  worth  his  while  to  prepare  himself  for  making  any  reply; 
and,  consequently,  the  youth  of^  this  age  never  professedly 
study  the  subject,  or  ever  give  more  than  an  occasional  and 
cursory  attention  to  it. 

Another  source  of  this  complaint  is,  the  little  care  that  is 
now  taken  by  parents  in  the  religious  instruction  of  their 
children.  They  condemn  the  severity  with  which  they 
recollect  that  they  themselves  were  treated;  and,  not  con- 
sidering the  advantage  which  they  derive  from  it,  exclaim 
against  such  excessive  rigour  and  austerity,  and  throw  off 
not  only  the  tutor,  but  almost  the  master  too,  with  respect 
to  their  children  ;  not  recollecting  that,  after  this,  there  is 
little  left  of  the  parent  that  is  truly  valuable.  To  this  con- 
duct they  are,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  secretly  influenced 

*  First  published  separately  in  1771.    Sec  Theol.  Repos.  HI.  p.  S84.  Adv. 
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by  a  regard  to  their  own  ease  ;  for  upon  the  present  fashion- 
able phin,  a  person  gives  himself  very  little  trouble  indeed 
about  forming  the  minds  of  his  offspring;  and  some  may 
think  that  they  have  sufficiently  done  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  when  they  have  provided  them  with  masters  to 
superintend  their  education  in  general. 

Many  persons  will  not  readily  adopt  my  sentiments 
relating  to  this  subject.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  hut  that,  though  the  maxims  of  our 
forefathers  may  have  been  too  strict,  we  of  the  present  age 
are  already  far  gone  in  another  extreme,  opposite  to  theirs 
and  much  more  dangerous.  Their  method,  by  restraining 
the  inclinationsiof  youth,  might,  (though  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  it  might  not)  diminish  the  happiness  of  that  early 
period  of  life ;  and,  in  some  instances,  I  doubt  not,  the  ex- 
cessive restraints  they  were  under  might  serve  to  inflame 
their  passions,  and  prepare  them  for  the  more  unbounded 
and  criminal  indulgence  of  them,  when  they  became  their 
own  masters  ;  but,  in  general,  habits  of  sobriety  and  moder- 
ation were,  by  this  means,  effectually  formed,  and  a  dis- 
position to  licentiousness  entirely  precluded. 

On  the  contrary,  our  greater  indulgence  to  youth  gives 
them  more  liberty,  but,  perhaps,  not  more  real  enjoyment 
even  of  early  life ;  but,  whatever  good  effect  this  conduct 
may  have  upon  some  ingenuous  tempers,  I  am  satisfied  that, 
in  general,  it  is  fatal  to  virtue  and  happiness  through  life. 
Our  youth  having  had  little  or  no  restraint  pilt  upon  their 
inclinations,  and  religious  principles  not  having  been  suf- 
ficiently inculcated,  they  give  the  reins  to  pleasure,  at  that 
critical  time  of  life,  in  which  the  passions  are  peculiarly 
strong,  and  reason  weak  ;  and  the  authority  of  a  parent  not 
interposing,  where  it  is  most  wanted,  a  disposition  to  licen- 
tiousness is  completely  formed,  and  such  bad  habits  are 
contracted,  as  too  often  end  in  utter  profligacy  and  ruin.  At 
best,  their  minds  not  having  been  seasoned  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  they  become  mere  men  of  the  world,  with- 
out vice,  perhaps,  but  also  without  virtue. 

Also,  in  consequence  of  the  same  superficial  education,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  our  youth  having  never  thought  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  instead  of  entertaining  those  enlarged 
sentiments  of  religious  liberty,  which  will  never  be  wholly 
extinct  in  the  breasts  of  their  parents,  the  slightest  induce- 
ment is  often  sufficient  to  make  them  abandon  the  Dis- 
senting interest,  the  value  of  which  they  were  never  taught 
to  understand  ;  and  to  make  them  conform  to  the  established 
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religion  of  this,  and  for  the  same  reason  to  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  attended  with  sufficient  temporal 
encouragement. 

With  the  disuse  of  family  prayer,  the  regular  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  has  also  been  laid  aside  ;  so  that  in  most  of 
our  opulent  families,  the  youth  have  hardly  an  opportunity 
of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  those 
books  which  are  the  source  of  all  religious  knowledge. 
When  the  Bible,  if  there  be  one  in  the  family,  is  wholly 
neglected  by  the  parent,  what  inducement  can  the  son  have 
to  look  into  it? 

A  false  taste,  and  a  pretended  reverence  for  the  Scriptures, 
has,  likewise,  banished  them  from  many  of  our  schools  ;  so 
that,  except  their  being  read  in  detached  and  unconnected 
portions,  in  places  of  public  worship,*  many  persons,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  would  live  and  die  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  Bibles. 

With  this  neglect  of  family  discipline,  the  neglect  of  dis- 
cipline in  our  churches,  which  has  been  owing  to  similar 
causes,  has  likewise  concurred. f  In  many  of  our  societies 
the  business  of  catechising  has,  likewise,  been  laid  aside, 
nor  has  any  thing  been  substituted  in  its  place,  as  better 
adapted  to  communicate  religious  knowledge ;  so  that,  as 
the  minister  is  seldom  seen  but  in  the  pulpit,  (I  mean  in  a 
ministerial  character,)  all  the  opportunity  that  the  people 
have  of  being  instructed  in  the  theory  of  religion,  is  their 
hearing  miscellaneous  discourses,  which  are  now  almost 
every  where  confined  to  subjects  which  have  an  immediate 
relation  to  practice,  while  the  theory  of  religion,  and  the 
evidences  of  it,  are  almost  wholly  neglected. 

Because  common  sense  is  a  sufficient  guard  against  many 
errors  in  religion,  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted, 
that  common  sense  is  a  sufficient  instructor  also  ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  without  positive  instruction,  men  would  naturally 
have  been  mere  savages  with  respect  to  religion  ;  as,  with- 
out similar  instruction,  they  would  be  savages  with  respect 
to  the  arts  of  life  and  the  sciences.  Common  sense  can 
only  be  compared  to  a  judge ;  but  what  can  a  judge  do 
without  evidence,  and  proper  materials  from  which  to  form 
a  judgment? 

Such  is  the  evil,  of  which  not  myself  only,  but  every 
person  who  seriously  considers  the  present  state  of  things 

*  The  Author  improved  on  this  practice  by  his  own  connected  Expositions,  which 
at  length  furnished  his  "  Notes  on  the  Bible." 
t  See  the  Author's  Address  "  On  the  subject  of  Church  Discipline." 
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amonc;  the  Dissenters,  and  its  manifest  tendency  in  futurity, 
complain.  Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  most  proper 
and  etfectual  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  how  far  the  appli- 
cation of  it  may  be  easy  and  practicable. 

As  the  source  of  the  evil,  as  far  as  it  arises  from  ourselves, 
was  observed  to  be  twofold,  namely,  the  neglect  of  parental 
and  ministerial  instruction,  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  the  most 
complete  and  effectual  remedy  must  be  twofold  also,  con- 
sisting in  the  revival  of  that  discipline,  both  in  churches  and 
private  families,  by  which  we  ourselves  received  that  in- 
struction, the  advantages  of  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook, 
till  we  see  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  want  of  it  in  others. 
If  the  discipline  of  our  forefathers,  in  either  of  these  respects, 
has  been  too  severe  for  the  gentleness  of  modern  manners, 
let  that  severity  be  relaxed,"  but  let  nothing  that  is  really 
useful  be  laid  aside. 

It  is  certainly  desirable,  that  more  attention  be  given  both 
to  the  morals,  and  the  religious  instruction  of  youth,  by 
those  who  undertake  the  conduct  of  our  societies,  as  well 
as  by  their  parents.  But  if  it  be  impossible,  as  I  am  appre- 
hensive it  generally  will  be,  to  revive  the  ancient  forms  of 
our  church  discipline,  (in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of 
the  most  intelligent,  serious,  and  prudent  members  of  our 
churches  might  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  instruction 
of  youth,)  let  the  minister  exert  himself  the  more  in  this 
field,  which  alone  can  promise  a  reward  for  his  labours. 
When  a  person's  mode  of  thinking,  and  his  habits  of  life  are 
fixed,  as  they  generally  are  before  he  arrives  at  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  age,  and  especially  when  they  have  been  confirmed 
by  having  met  with  no  opposition  or  controul,  from  that 
time  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  there  can  be  but 
little  prospect  of  making  any  good  and  lasting  impressions. 
In  this  case,  a  change  of  thinking,  or  acting,  will  be  brought 
about,  if  at  all,  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  old  notions 
and  habits  will  be  apt  to  return  upon  the  slightest  occasions, 
and  get  firmer  hold  of  the  mind  than  ever. 

If  men  have  lived  all  their  lives  unacquainted  with  better 
principles,  the  proposal  of  them  may  strike  and  influence ; 
but  if  they  relate  to  subjects  which  they  have  often  heard 
canvassed,  and  on  which  little  can  be  said  that  is  absolutely 
new  to  them,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  recital 
of  arguments  which  they  presume  have  been  fully  confuted, 
will  only  confirm  them  in  their  former  prejudices.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  bear  with  the  aged,  and,  in  many  cases,  with 
those  who  are  advanced  to  middle  life,  and  not  without  some 
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very  urgent  reason,  arising  from  very  particular  circum- 
stances, attempt  the  arduous  and  almost  hopeless  task  of 
rectifying  their  errors  ;  though  something  more  should  be 
done  towards  reforming  their  conduct.  But,  in  youth,  the 
mind  is  flexible,  opinions  are  unfixed  and  habits  not  con- 
firmed. At  this  time  of  life,  therefore,  arguments  and  ex- 
postulations may  have  real  weight;  good  principles  and 
maxims  may  be  recommended  with  effect ;  and  a  little  sea- 
sonable assistance  may  be  sufficient  to  mould  them  to  our 
vs^ish. 

The  great  object  of  a  minister's  chief  attention  being  thus 
fixed,  viz.  upon  the  younger  and  more  teachable  part  of  his 
congregation,  it  remains  to  be  considered  in  what  manner 
their  instruction  may  be  best  provided  for.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  only  effectual  provision  for  this  purpose,  is 
a  course  of  regular  and  systematical  instruction.  Every 
branch  of  knowledge  is  built  on  certain  facts  and  principles; 
and,  in  order  that  these  be  fully  and  clearly  understood, 
they  must  be  delivered  in  a  proper  order,  so  that  one  thing 
may  most  naturally  introduce  another.  In  other  words,  no 
branch  of  knowledge,  religion  not  excepted,  can  be  taught 
to  advantage  but  in  the  way  of  system.  Frightful  as  this 
word  may  sound,  it  signifies  nothing  but  an  orderly  and 
regular  set  of  principles,  beginning  with  the  easiest,  and 
ending  with  the  most  difficult,  which,  in  this  manner,  are 
the  most  easily  demonstrated.  No  person  would  ever  think 
of  teaching  law  or  medicine,  or  any  other  branch  of  science, 
in  the  manner  in  which  religion  is  now  generally  taught ; 
and  as  no  person  ever  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
law,  medicine,  or  any  other  science,  by  hearing  miscella- 
neous discourses  upon  the  subject,  so  neither  can  we  rea- 
sonably expect  that  a  just  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
religion  should  ever  be  communicated  in  the  same  loose  and 
incoherent  manner.  Besides,  it  is  now  too  much  the  fashion 
to  neglect  public  w^orship,  and  any  scheme  of  business  or 
pleasure  is  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  person's 
absenting  himself  from  it,  even  on  the  Lord's  day ;  so  that 
this  only  means  of  instruction,  insufficient  as  it  is  for  the 
purpose,  is  becoming  every  day  more  uncertain  ;  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  less  advantage  will  be  made  of  it  con- 
tinually. 

On  these  accounts,  religious  knowledge  will  never  be 
communicated  with  certainty  and  good  effect,  from  the  pul- 
pit only.  Those  of  the  congregation  who  think  themselves 
already  sufficiently  knowing,   will  be  disgusted  with   the 
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repetition  of  elementary  principles  ;  to  those  who  are  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  it  is  not  possible,  in  a  formal  discourse, 
to  speak  plainly  and  familiarly  enough  ;  and  those  whose 
minds  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  especially  those 
whose  prejudices  are  of  long  standing,  will  be  apt  to  take 
offence  at  the  discovery  of  truths  which  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  comprehend  or  receive. 

There  can  be  no  hope,  therefore,  of  doing  any  thing  to 
good  purpose,  in  this  way,  unless  the  minister  can  have  an 
opportunity  of  discoursing  to  the  young  persons  by  them- 
selves. He  may  then  converse  with  them  familiarly  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  he 
may  say  the  same  things  over  and  over  again,  and  change  his 
form  of  expression,  in  order  to  make  himself  perfectly  under- 
stood ;  he  may  also  illustrate  what  he  advances,  by  familiar 
instances  and  examples,  and  set  every  thing  of  importance 
in  a  great  variety  of  lights.  Moreover,  if  they  will  submit 
to  it  (which  it  will  be  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  do),  he 
may  examine  them  on  the  subjects  on  which  he  has  dis- 
coursed, so  as  to  satisfy  himself  whether  they  have  perfectly 
understood  him,  whether  they  retain  in  memory  the  facts 
and  reasonings  which  he  has  advanced,  and  be  sufficiently 
grounded  in  one  thing  before  he  proceeds  to  another.  This 
method  will  also  give  him  an  opportunity  of  removing  any 
difficulties,  or  answering  any  objections,  which  may  have 
occurred  to  them,  or  which  may  have  been  thrown  in  their 
way  by  other  persons.*  In  short,  I  would  advise  a  minister 
to  form  the  young  men  of  his  congregation,  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  to  about  thirty,  into  an  academical  class, 

•  Charron,  in  his  Work  on  Wisdom,  thus  explains  and  recommends  this  method 
of  a  tutor:  "  Premiereraent  il  doit  souvent  interroger  son  ecolicr,  le  faire  parler 
&  dire  son  avis  sur  tout  ce  qui  se  presente.  Ceci  est  au  rebours  du  style  ordi- 
naire, qui  est  que  le  majtre  parle  toujours  seul,  &  enseigne  cet  enfant  avec  autho- 
rite,  &  verse  dans  sa  tete,  comme  dans  un  vaisseau,  tout  ce  qu'il  veut :  tellement 
que  les  enfans  ne  sont  que  siniplement  ecoutans,  &  recevans,  qui  est  une  tres 
mauvaise  fa9on  ;  obest  plernmque  Us,  qui  discere  volant,  authoritas  eorum  qui  docent. 
II  faut  reveiller  &  echauffer  leur  esprit  par  demandes,  les  faire  opiner  les  premiers. 
&  leur  donner  m^me  la  liberte  de  demander,  s' enquerir  &  ouvrir  le  chemin,  quand 
ils  voudront.  Si  sans  les  faire  parler,  on  leur  parle  tout  seul,  c'est  chose  presque 
perdue,  I'enfant  n'en  fait  en  rien  profit,  pour  ce  qu'il  pense  n'en  etre  pas  d'ecot : 
il  n'v  prete  que  loreille,  encore  bien  froidement :  il  ne  s'en  pique  pas,  comme 
quand  il  est  de  la  paiiie.  Et  ce  n'est  pas  assez  leur  faire  dire  leur  avis,  car  il  leur  faut 
toujours  faire  soutenir  &  rendre  raison  de  leur  dire,  afin  qu'ils  ne  parlent  pas  par 
acquis,  mais  qu'ils  soicnt  soigneux  &  attentifs  uce  qu'ils  diront:  &  pour  leur  donner 
courage  il  faut  faire  conte  de  ce  qu'ils  diront,  au  moins  de  leur  essai.  Cette  facou 
d'instruire  par  demandes  est  excellemment  observee  par  Socrates  (le  premier  en 
cette  besogne)  comme  nous  voyons  par  tout  en  Platon,  oil  par  une  longue  enfilade 
de  demandes  dextrement  faites,  il  mene  doucement  au  gite  de  la  verite :  &  par  le 
Docteur  de  verite  en  son  Evangile."  De  la  Sajcssc,  L,  iii.  Ch.  14,  Sect.  98,  Ed. 
Elzev.  Charron  died  at  Paris  iu  l603. 
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and  take  the  very  same  methods  to  teach  them  the  elements 
of  religion,  that  he  would  do  to  teach  them  the  rudiments 
of  any  branch  of  natural  knowledge. 

To  make  this  business  easier  to  the  tutor,  and  the  more 
advantageous  to  his  pupils,  it  will  be  rather  advisable,  that 
he  give  his  lectures  from  a  short  text  or  system,  written,  or 
rather  printed,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  pe- 
rusing it,  and  of  studying  it  when  they  are  by  themselves, 
and  thereby  the  better  prepare  themselves  for  examination. 

I  do  not  give  this  advice  at  random,  or  from  theory  only, 
for  I  have  carried  the  scheme  which  I  am  now  recommend- 
ing into  execution  ;  and  I  can  assure  my  friends  in  the 
ministry  that,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  is  a  guide,  they 
may  promise  themselves  much  pleasure,  and  their  pupils 
much  advantage  from  the  exercise. 

If  it  can  be  made  agreeable  to  the  people,  I  would  also 
advise,  that  the  minister  deliver  the  heads  of  his  system  in 
a  set  of  regular  discourses  to  the  congregation  at  large,  once 
in  four  or  five  years,  that  those  persons  whom  it  may  not 
be  advisable  to  admit  to  his  familiar  lectures,  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  some  useful  topics  discussed  at  least 
in  a  concise  manner,  which  they  might,  otherwise,  have 
never  heard  of  at  all.  But  if  the  congregation  should  not 
be  sufficiently  uniform  in  their  sentiments,  it  will  hardly  be 
prudent,  for  reasons  sufficiently  hinted  above,  to  adopt  this 
measure.  It  will  also  depend  upon  particular  circum- 
stances, whether  the  young  women  should  be  admitted  to 
the  familiar  lectures  along  with  the  young  men,  or  not. 

That  my  readers  may  perfectly  understand  my  scheme, 
and  derive  what  advantage  they  please  from  it,  I  now  pub- 
lish the  principal  heads  of  my  own  lectures,  in  these 
Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  Ministers 
whose  sentiments  are  pretty  nearly  my  own  may,  perhaps, 
save  themselves  trouble  by  makins^  use  of  them,  departing 
from  my  particular  sentiments  or  method,  whenever  they 
think  proper.  The  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first  comprising  the  principles  of  natural  religion  ;  the 
second  the  evidences  of  revelation  ;  and  the  third  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation.  I  have  also  nearly  completed  another 
work,  which  may  also  be  of  use  in  the  instruction  of  young 
persons.  It  will  be  entitled.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity.  *  This  will  contain  the  rea- 
sons for  our  Protestant  faith,  and  also  those  of  our  dissent 

*  Designed  to  have  formed  a  fourth  volume  of  the  Institutes  when  they  were 
first  published  in  1772»  in  3  vols.  12mo.  but  deferred  till  1782. 
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from  the  Established  Church  of  England,  with  which  every 
Dissenter  ought  to  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted. 

Besides  this  principal  class,  1  would  advise  a  minister, 
who  is  desirous  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  with 
effect,  and  who  would  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  different 
ages  of  his  hearers,  to  form  two  other  classes,  one  consisting 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  To  these  he 
should  teach  a  short  catechism,  containing  the  first  elements 
of  religious  knowledge,  delivered  in  the  plainest  and  most 
familiar  language  possible  ;  and  when  it  is  made  use  of,  a 
variety  of  other  questions  should  be  asked,  calculated  to 
bring  the  subject  to  the  level  of  their  capacities.  A  cate- 
chism of  this  kind  I  published  some  years  ago  ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  from  my  own  experience,  that  a  child,  even  of  four 
or  five  years  of  age,  may  be  made  to  understand  the  most 
important  truths  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence that  the  minds  of  children  be  impressed  with  this 
kind  of  knowledge  as  early  as  possible.  No  person  who 
has  actually  made  a  trial  of  this  method  of  instructing  chil- 
dren, and  who  can  do  it  with  any  degree  of  judgment,  will 
say  that  it  is  a  painful  task  to  children.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  generally  found  them  to  be  pleased,  and  in  many 
cases  exceedingly  delighted  with  it. 

In  the  other  junior  class,  I  would  teach  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  only.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  subject  so 
distinct,  copious  and  important,  that  a  separate  class  should 
be  appropriated  to  it ;  and  I  think  that  the  best  manner  in 
which  this  great  end  can  be  gained,  is  to  have  a  set  of 
questions  only,  printed,  with  references  to  those  places 
in  the  Bible,  which  must  be  read,  in  order  to  find  the 
proper  answers.  Such  a  scripture  catechism  as  this  I  have 
also  published.  This  class  may  properly  consist  of  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  so  as  to  be  an  intermediate  class,  between  the 
two  others.  It  may  be  advisable,  however,  and  may  even 
be  necessary  at  the  first,  to  add  to  this  class  such  members 
of  the  higher  class  as  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures  ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  societies, 
I  am  afraid  that  many  such  will  be  found  above  eighteen 
years  of  age;  but  of  these  it  may  be  hoped,  that  there  will 
be  many  who  will  not  think  themselves  too  old  to  learn, 
and  who  may  even  take  pleasure  in  such  an  exercise  as  this, 
which  is  equally  calculated  to  improve  the  most  knowing, 
as  well  as  to  instruct  the  most  ignorant. 

These  three  classes  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
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purpose  of  communicating  religious  instruction  ;  at  least  I 
cannot,  at  present,  think  of  any  thing  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  I  sincerely  wish  that  other  ministers,  who  cannot 
but  be  sensible  of  the  evil  that  I  complain  of,  would 
propose  what  appears  to  them  to  be  a  proper  remedy  for  it, 
and  let  us  freely  adopt  whatever  we  approve  in  each  other's 
schemes. 

To  make  room  for  lectures  of  such  manifest  utility  as 
these,  which  1  have  now  recommended,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  weekly,  and  other  periodical  preaching  lec- 
tures, especially  that  which  is  in  many  places  preparatory 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  laid  aside.*  The  last-mentioned 
service,  whatever  good  it  may  do  in  other  respects,  does, 
unquestionably,  promote  superstition  ;  continually  suggest- 
ing and  confirming  the  opinion,  that  the  attendance  upon 
this  Christian  ordinance  requires  more  particular  prepa- 
ration than  any  other,  which  is  an  idea  that  could  nevei 
occur  to  any  person  in  perusing  the  New  Testament  only, 
and  can  be  nothing  but  the  remains  of  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation. 

Other  weekly  or  monthly  sermons  are  seldom  attended, 
except  by  a  few  persons,  and  those  chiefly  the  aged,  and 
such  others  as  have  the  least  occasion  for  them  ;  and  they 
are  often  a  burden  to  the  minister,  who  is  sensible  that  he 
is  giving  his  labour,  which  might  be  better  bestowed,  to 
very  little  purpose.  It  has  seemed  fit  to  Infinite  Wisdom, 
that  one  day  in  seven  is  proper  and  sufficient  for  rest  from 
labour,  and  the  purposes  of  public  worship.  When  we  are 
got  beyond  this  scripture  directory,  all  the  rest  is  such  will- 
worship,  as  no  bounds  can  be  set  to.  It  has  certainly  been 
the  foundation  of  much  superstition,  and  has,  in  many 
cases,  occasioned  a  fatal  and  very  criminal  neglect  of  the 
proper  business  of  this  life.  In  what  I  have  now  said,  I 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  condemn  all  occa- 
sional acts  of  public  worship,  as  on  days  set  apart  for  public 
fasting  and  thanksgiving,  or  on  particular  annual  solem- 
nities, some  of  which  answer  very  good  purposes. 

As  all  Christians  are  brethren,  and  we  are  expressly 
commanded  to  exhort  one  another,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
deemed  arrogant  in  me  to  have  given  my  advice  with  re- 
spect to  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  as  the  best  method 
of  communicating  religious  knowledge,  in  which  all  Chris- 
tian ministers  are  equally  concerned.     The  schemes  which 

•  These  Preparation  Sermons  have  been  long  confined  to  Independents  and  Par- 
tkular  Baptists. 
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t  have  proposed  are  such  as  I  can  recommend  from  the  trial 
that  1  have  made  of  them,  and  they  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
practicable  by  any  person  who  is  sufficiently  qualified  to 
discharge  any  other  part  of  the  ministerial  duty  ;  and  in  the 
country,  I  believe  that  such  services  will  generally  be  ac- 
ceptable, as  well  as  useful.  As  to  the  city,  I  am  not  so 
well  able  to  judge ;  but  if  I  be  not  misinformed,  the 
connexion  between  minister  and  people  is,  in  general  so 
slight,  that  schemes  which  suppose  much  personal  respect 
for  the  pastor  on  one  side,  and  an  affectionate  concern  for 
the  people  on  the  other,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed. 
The  prevailing  practice  of  a  London  minister  preaching  to 
one  congregation  in  the  morning,  and  to  another  in  the 
afternoon,  when  each  of  them  is  able  to  provide  for  one  (as 
in  fact  they  half  provide  for  two),  tends  still  farther  to  sink 
the  minister  into  a  mere  lecturer,  and  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  every  thing  besides  a  stipulated  sum  of  money  on  the 
one  side,  and  mere  stipulated  duty  on  the  other.  In  such 
congregations  one  would  think  that  the  epistles  of  Paul  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  never  read  ;  and  certainly  the 
business  of  ordination  in  such  places  must  be  a  mere  form, 
or  farce,  without  any  meaning  whatever. 

Hoping  that  my  presumption  in  offering  the  preceding 
advice  has  not  given  offence,  I  shall  take  the  farther  liberty 
to  conclude  with  a  word  of  exhortation,  in  which  I  shall 
think  myself  equally  concerned. 

Since,  my  brethren  in  the  Christian  ministry,  in  the 
present  state  of  church  discipline,  so  unequal  a  share  of  the 
burden  is  fallen  upon  us,  let  us  not,  through  despair  of 
doing  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  think  ourselves 
excusable  in  attempting  nothing.  If  we  cannot  possibly 
warn  all  the  unruly,  comfort  all  the  feeble-minded,  in- 
struct all  the  ignorant,  confirm  all  the  doubting,  and  seek 
and  save  all  that  are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  let  us  do  all 
that  we  can  in  each  of  these  branches  of  ministerial  duty. 
Since,  with  respect  to  the  business  of  admonition,  we  are 
so  circumstanced,  that  we  can  but  seldom  attempt  any 
thing  with  a  prospect  of  success,  let  us  do  the  more  by  way 
of  instruction,  which  is  a  field  that  is  still  open  to  us.  If 
we.  cannot  reclaim  from  vice,  let  us  endeavour  to  instil 
those  principles,  which  may  prevent  the  commission  of  it, 
and  to  communicate  that  rational  and  useful  knowledge, 
which  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  virtuous  practice  and 
good  conduct  in  life. 

If  every  man  be  a  steward,  according  to  the  ability  and 
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opportunity  which  God  has  given  him  of  being  useful  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  much  more  ought  we  to  consider  ourselves 
in  that  light ;  and  it  is  required  of  every  steward  that  he  be 
faithful  to  his  trust.  The  master  under  whom  we  act,  and 
to  whom  we  are  immediately  accountable  is  the  great  shep- 
herd and  bishop  of  souls,  Christ  Jesus.  Our  instructions 
are,  to  feed  his  lambs  and  his  sheep.  Let  us  see  to  it,  then, 
that  none  of  those  who  are  committed  to  our  care  perish 
for  lack  of  knowledge.  If  they  will  die  in  their  iniquity, 
let  us  so  act  under  the  melancholy  prospect,  that  their 
blood  may  not  be  required  at  our  hands  ;  that  we  may,  at 
least,  save  our  own  souls,  if  not  those  that  hear  us.  When 
our  Lord  shall  return,  and  take  account  of  his  servants,  let 
it  appear  that  we  have  diligently  improved  the  talents  with 
which  we  were  intrusted,  that  of  two  we  have  made  other 
two,  and  of  five  other  five,  &c.,  and  then,  and  then  only, 
shall  we  "  not  be  ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming." 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I 
am  able  to  recommend  the  plan  here  laid  down  by  farther 
experience,  having  considerably  extended  the  courses  of 
my  lectures  to  young  persons  in  my  present  situation  at 
Birmingham  ;  having  made  a  separate  class  of  the  young 
women,  and  the  society  having  been  so  liberal  as  to  pro- 
vide a  very  valuable  library,  which  will  be  continually  in- 
creasing,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  who  attend  the  classes; 
consisting  of  books  recommended  by  the  ministers  for  that 
purpose.  Also,  besides  the  lectures  recommended  in  this 
introductory  essay,  I  find  it  useful  to  teach  Scripture 
geography  to  the  younger  classes,  and  with  the  elder  I 
shall  probably  go  through  a  short  course  of  Jewish  anti- 
quities, ecclesiastical  history,  and  such  other  miscellaneous 
branches  of  knowledge,  as  may  be  more  particularly  useful, 
to  enable  them  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  advantage. 


INSTITUTES 


OF 


RELIGION. 

PART    I. 
•-♦-* 


OF  THE  BEING  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

In  these  Institutes  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  priti' 
ciples  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  or  to  assign  the 
reasons  why  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  subject  to  the 
moral  government  of  God,  and  why  we  profess  ourselves  to 
be  Christians,  and  consistent  Protestants. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  is,  in  its  own  nature,  the  most 
important  of  any  that  we  can  give  our  attention  to  ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  nearly  connected  with  our  present  and 
future  happiness. 

If  there  be  a  God,  and  if  we  be  accountable  to  him  for 
our  conduct,  it  must  be  highly  interesting  to  us  to  know 
all  that  we  can,  concerning  his  character  and  government, 
concerning  what  he  requires  of  us,  and  what  we  have  to 
expect  from  him.  If  it  be  true  that  a  person,  pretending  to 
be  sent  from  God,  hath  assured  us  of  a  future  life,  it  cer- 
tainly behoves  us  to  examine  his  pretensions  to  divine 
authority;  and  if  we  see  reason  to  admit  them,  to  inform 
ourselves  concerning  the  whole  of  his  instructions,  and 
particularly  what  kind  of  behaviour  here  will  secure  our 
happiness  hereafter.  Lastly,  if  the  religion  we  profess  be 
divine,  and  have  been  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  or  artifice 
of  men,  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  that  it  be  restored  to 
its  primitive  purity  ;  because  its  efficacy  upon  the  heart 
and  life  must  depend  upon  it.  And  if  men  have  usurped 
any  power  with  respect  to  religion,  which  the  Author  of  it 
has  not  given  them,  it  is  of  consequence  that  their  unjust 
claims  be  exposed  and  resisted. 

In  order  to  give  the  most  distinct  view  of  the  principles 
of  religion,  I  shall  first  explain  what  it  is  that  we  learn  from 
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nature^  and  then  what  farther  lights  we  receive  from  revela- 
tion. But  it  must  be  observed,  that,  in  giving  a  delineation 
of  natural  religion,  I  shall  deliver  what  I  suppose  m^o7i^  have 
been  known  concerning  God,  our  duty,  and  our  future  ex- 
pectations by  the  light  of  nature,  and  not  what  was  actually 
known  of  them  by  any  of  the  human  race ;  for  these  are 
very  different  things.  Many  things  are,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, attainable,  which,  in  fact,  are  never  attained  ;  so  that 
though  we  find  but  little  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
his  providence,  in  many  nations,  which  never  enjoyed  the 
light  of  revelation,  it  does  not  follow  that  nature  did  not  con- 
tain and  teach  those  lessons,  and  that  men  had  not  the  means 
of  learning  them,  provided  they  had  made  the  most  of  the 
light  they  had,  and  of  the  powers  that  were  giv^en  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  include  under  the  head  of  natural  re- 
ligion^ all  that  can  be  demonstrated,  or  proved  to  be  true  by 
natural  reason,  though  it  was  never,  in  fact,  discovered  by  it ; 
and  even  though  it  be  probable  that  mankind  would  never 
have  known  it  without  the  assistance  of  revelation.  Thus 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  may  be  called  a  doctrine  of 
natural  religion,  if,  when  we  have  had  the  first  knowledge  of 
it  from  divine  revelation,  we  can  afterwards  shew  that  the 
expectation  of  it  was  probable  from  the  light  of  nature,  and 
that  present  appearances  are,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to 
the  supposition  of  it. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Existence  of  God,  and  those  Attributes  which  are  de- 
duced from  his  being  considered  as  uncaused  Himself  and 
the  Cause  of  every  Thing  else. 

When  we  say  there  is  a  GOD,  we  mean  that  there  is 
an  intelligent,  designing  cause  of  what  we  see  in  the  world 
around  us,  and  a  Being  who  was  himself  uncaused.  Unless 
we  have  recourse  to  this  supposition,  we  cannot  account 
for  present  appearances  ;  for  there  is  an  evident  incapacity 
in  every  thing  we  see  of  being  the  cause  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, or  of  the  existence  of  other  things.  Though,  in 
one  sense,  some  things  are  the  causes  of  others,  yet  they  are 
only  so  in  part;  and  when  we  give  sufficient  attention  to 
their  nature,  we  shall  see,  that  it  is  very  improperly  that 
they  are  termed  causes  at  all :  for  when  we  have  allowed 
all  that  we  can  to  their  influence  and  operation,  there  is 
still  something  that  must  be  referred  to  a  prior  and  supe- 
rior cause.     Thus  we  say  that  a  proper  soil,  together  with 
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the  influences  of  the  sun  and  the  rain,  arc  the  causes  of 
the  growth  of  phuits  ;  but,  in  fact,  all  tliat  we  mean,  and  all 
that,  in  strictness,  we  ought  to  say,  is,  that  according 
to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  plants  could  not  grow 
but  in  those  circumstances  ;  for,  if  there  had  not  been  a  body 
previously  organized  like  a  plant,  and  if  there  had  not  ex- 
isted what  we  call  a  constitution  of  nature^  in  consequence 
of  which  plants  are  disposed  to  thrive  by  the  influence  of 
the  soil,  the  sun  and  the  rain,  those  circumstances  would 
have  signified  nothing;  and  the  fitness  of  the  organs  of  a 
plant  to  receive  nourishment  from  the  soil,  the  rain  and  the 
sun,  is  a  proof  of  such  wisdom  and  design,  as  those  bodies 
are  evidently  destitute  of.  If  the  fitting  of  a  suit  of  clothes 
to  the  body  of  a  man  be  an  argument  of  contrivance^  and 
consequently  prove  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  agent, 
much  more  is  the  fitness  of  a  thousand  things  to  a  thousand 
other  things  in  the  system  of  nature,  a  proof  of  an  intelligent, 
desioninii:  cause  ;  and  this  intellioeut  cause  we  call  GOD. 

If,  for  argument's  sake,  we  should  admit  that  the  imme- 
diate Author  of  this  world  was  not  himself  the  first  cause, 
but  that  he  derived  his  being  and  powers  from  some  other 
being,  superior  to  him;  still,  in  tracing  the  cause  of  this 
being,  and  the  cause  of  his  cause,  &c.,  we  shall  at  length  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge  ^  first  cause,  one  who  is  himself 
uncaused,  and  who  derives  his  being  and  cause  from  no 
superior  whatever. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  our  faculties  are 
unequal  to  the  comprehension  of  this  subject.  Being  used 
to  pass  from  effects  to  causes,  and  being  used  to  look  for  a 
cause  adequate  to  the  thing  caused,  and  consequently  to 
expect  a  greater  cause  for  a  greater  effect,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that,  if  the  things  we  see,  which  we  say  are  the 
production  of  divine  power,  required  a  cause,  the  Divine 
Being  himself  must  have  required  a  greater  cause.  But  this 
train  of  reasoning  would  lead  us  into  a  manifest  absurdity, 
in  inquiring  for  a  higher  and  a  higher  cause  ad  infinitum. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  though  we  cannot  distinctly  see  it 
to  be  so,  that  as  ^\\  finite  things  require  a  cause,  infinites 
admit  of  none.  It  is  evident,  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be 
without  a  cause;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  thence, 
that  that  must  have  had  a  cause   which   had  no  heQinnins. 

B 
ut  whatever  there  may  be  in  this  conjecture,    we  are  con- 
strained, in  pursuing  the  train  of  causes  and  effects,   to  stop 
at  last  at  something  uncaused. 

That  any  being  should  be  self-created  is  evidently  absurd, 
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because  that  would  suppose  that  he  had  a  being  before  he 
had,  or  that  he  existed,  and  did  not  exist  at  the  same  time. 
For  want  of  clearer  knowledge  of  this  subject,  we  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  terms  that  convey  only  negative 
ideas,  and  to  say  that  God  is  a  being  uncreated  or  uncaused ; 
and  this  is  all  that  we  mean  when  we  sometimes  say  that 
he  is  self-existent. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  if  we  suppose  an  injinite 
succession  of  finite  beings,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  ad- 
mit any  thing  to  have  been  uncaused.  The  race  of  men, 
for  instance,  may  have  been  from  eternity,  no  individual  of 
the  species  being  much  superior  to  the  rest.  But  this  sup- 
position only  involves  the  question  in  more  obscurity,  and 
does  not  approach,  in  the  least,  to  the  solution  of  any  dif- 
ficulty. For  if  we  carry  this  imaginary  succession  ever  so 
far  back  in  our  ideas,  we  are  in  just  the  same  situation  as 
when  we  set  out ;  tbr  we  are  still  considering  a  species  of 
beings  who  cannot  so  much  as  comprehend  even  their  own 
make  and  constitution  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  still  in  want 
of  some  being  who  was  capable  of  thoroughly  knowing,  and 
of  forming  them  ;  and  also  of  adapting  the  various  parts  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  to  the  sphere 
of  life  in  which  they  act.  In  fact,  an  infinite  succession  of 
finite  beings  as  much  requires  a  cause,  as  asz'w^/cfinite  being  ; 
and  /We  have  as  little  satisfaction  in  considering  one  of  them 
as  uncaused,  as  we  have  in  considering  the  other. 

It  was  said,  by  the  Epicureans  of  old,  that  all  things  were 
formed  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  that,  origin- 
ally, there  were  particles  of  all  kinds  floating  at  random  in 
infinite  space;  and  that,  since  certain  combinations  of  par- 
ticles constitute  all  bodies,  and  since,  in  infinite  time,  these 
particles  must  have  been  combined  in  all  possible  vvays, 
the  present  sj^stem  at  length  arose,  without  any  designing 
cause.*  But  still,  it  may  be  asked,  how  could  these  atoms 
move  \\\i\\out  a  mover;  and  what  could  have  arisen  from 
their  combinations,  but  mere  heaps  of  matter,  of  different 
forms  and  sizes?  They  could,  of  themselves,  have  had  no 
power  of  acting  upon  one  another,  as  bodies  now  have,  by 
such  properties  as  magnetism,  electricity,  gravitation,  &c., 
unless  these  powers  had  been  communicated  to  them  by 
some  superior  being. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  feel,  and  must  acknowledge  the 
imperfection  of  our  faculties,  when  we  are  employed  upon 

*  Sec  Lua-ttinx,  Book  v.  line  450,  &c.,  and  the  examination  of  his  system  in 
Blnckmore'.''  Creation,  Book  iv. 
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such  a  subject  as  this.  We  are  involved  in  inextricable 
difficulties  in  considering  the  origin,  as  we  may  say,  of  the 
works  of  God.  It  is  im})OSsible  that  vvc  should  conceive 
how  creation  should  have  been  coeval  with  its  Maker;  and 
yet,  if  we  admit  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  nothii^g 
existed,  besides  the  Divine  Being  himself,  we  must  suppose 
a  whole  eternity  to  have  preceded  any  act  of  creation  ;  an 
eternity  in  which  the  Divine  Being  was  possessed  of  the 
power  and  disposition  to  create,  and  to  make  happy,  without 
once  exerting  them  ;  or  that  a  reason  for  creating  must  have 
occurred  to  him  after  the  lapse  of  a  whole  eternity,  which 
had  not  occurred  before  ;  and  these  seem  to  be  greater  dilri- 
oulties  than  the  other.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  to  reason,  though  it  be  altogether  incompre- 
hensible by  our  reason,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
this  great  uncaused  Being  did  not  exert  his  perfections,  in 
giving  life  and  happiness  to  his  offspring.  We  shall,  also, 
find  no  greater  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  the  creation,  as 
it  had  no  beginning,  so  neither  has  it  any  bounds ;  but  that 
infinite  space  is  replenished  with  worlds,  in  which  the 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  always  have  beeUj^ 
and  always  will  be  displayed. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  these  amazing  suppo- 
sitions, except  what  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our  facul- 
ties ;  and  if  we  reject  these,  we  must  of  necessity  adopt  other 
suppositions,  still  more  improbable,  and  involve  ourselves 
in  much  greater  difficulties.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  us 
to  conceive,  in  an  adequate  manner,  concerning  any  thing 
that  is  infinite,  or  even  to  express  ourselves  concerning  it 
■without  falling  into  seeming  absurdities.  If  we  say  that  it 
is  impossible  that  the  works  of  God  should  have  been  from 
eternity,  we  may  say  the  same  concerning  any  particular 
thought  in  the  Divine  mind,  or  even  concerning  any  parti- 
cular moment  of  time  in  the  eternity  that  has  preceded  us  ; 
for  these  are  all  of  the  nature  of  particular  events^  which  must 
have  taken  place  at  some  definite  time,  or  at  some  precise, 
given  distance  from  the  present  moment.  But  as  we  are 
sure  that  the  Divine  Being  himself,  zrA  duration  itself,  must 
have  been  without  beginning,  notwithstanding  this  argu- 
ment— the  works  of  God  may  also  have  been  without  be- 
ginning, notwithstanding  the  same  argument.  It  may  make 
this  difficulty  the  easier  to  u&,  to  consider  that  thinking  and 
actings  or  creating^  may  be  the  same  thing  with  God. 

So  little  are  our  minds  equal  to  these  speculations,  that 
though  we  all  agree  that  an  infinite  duration  must  have  pre- 
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ceded  the  present  moment,  and  that  another  infinite  duration 
must  necessarily  follow  it ;  and  though  the  former  of  these 
is  continually  receiving  additions,  which  is,  in  our  idea,  the 
same  thing  as  its  growing  continually  larger  ;  and  the  latter 
is  constantly  suffering  as  great  diminutions,  which  in  our 
idea,  is  the  same  thing  as  its  growing  continually  less  ;  yet 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  both  ever  have  been, 
and  always  must  be  exactly  equal ;  neither  of  them  being 
at  any  time  conceivably  greater,  or  less  than  the  other.  Nay, 
we  cannot  conceive  how  both  these  eternities,  added  toge- 
ther, can  be  greater  than  either  of  them  separately  taken. 

Having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God,  as  the  first 
cause,  the  creator,  and  disposer  of  all  things;  we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  what  properties  or  attri- 
butes he  is  possessed  of.  Now  these  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  two  classes ;  being  either  such  as  flow  from  his 
being  considered  as  the  original  cause  of  all  things,  or  such 
as  the  particular  nature  of  the  works  of  which  he  is  the 
author  lead  us  to  ascribe  to  him. 

SECTION    II. 

Of  those  Attributes  of  the  Deitif  which  are  deduced  from  the 
Consideration  of  his  being  the  original  Cause  of  all  Things. 

A¥iTHOUT  any  particular  regard  to  the  works  of  God,  we 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  original  cause  of  all  things  must 
have  been  eternal;  for,  since  nothing  can  begin  to  exist 
without  a  cause,  if  there  ever  had  been  a  time  when  nothing 
existed,  nothing  could  have  existed  at  present. 

Secondly,  this  original  cause  must  likewise  be  immu- 
table, or  not  subject  to  change.  We  seem  to  require  no 
other  proof  of  this,  than  the  impossibility  of  conceiving 
whence  a  change  could  arise  in  a  being  uncaused.  If  there 
was  no  cause  of  his  existence  itself,  it  seems  to  follow,  that 
there  could  be  no  cause  of  a  change  in  the  manner  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  so  that  whatever  he  was  originally,  he  must  for  ever 
continue  to  be.  Besides,  a  capacity  of  producing  a  change 
in  any  being  or  thing,  implies  something  prior  and  superior, 
something  that  can  controul,  and  that  is  incapable  of  being 
resisted  ;  which  can  only  be  true  of  the  supreme  cause  itself. 

The  immutability  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  his  being  in- 
capable of  being  acted  upon,  or  controulled  by  any  other, 
is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  he  is  an  independent 
Being,  if  by  this  term  we  mean  any  thing  more  than  his  being 
uncaused. 
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SECTION    III. 

Of  those  Allributcs  of  the  Dic'ine  Being  which  the  Consider- 
ation of  his  \VorA'S  leads  us  to  ascribe  to  him. 

That  God  is  eternal  and  immutable,  follows  necessarily, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  his  being  uncaused ;  but  if  we  consider 
the  effects  of  which  he  is  the  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
uorks  of  which  he  is  the  author,  we  shall  be  led  to  ascribe 
to  him  other  attributes,  particularly  those  of  power,  leisdom 
and  goodness,  and  consequently  all  the  attributes  which  are 
necessarily  connected  with,   or  flow  from  them. 

If  we  call  a  being  powerful,  when  he  is  able  to  produce 
great  effects,  or  to  accomplish  great  works,  we  cannot  avoid 
ascribing  this  attribute  to  God,  as  the  author  of  every  thing 
that  we  behold  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  apparent  great- 
ness, variety  and  extent  of  the  works  of  God,  in  the  whole 
frame  of  nature ;  as  in  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  in  the 
earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  in  the  vegetables  and  animals 
which  it  contains,  together  with  the  powers  of  reason  and 
understanding  possessed  by  man,  we  cannot  suppose  any 
effect  to  which  the  divine  power  is  not  equal ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  authorized  to  say  that  it  is  infinite,  or  capable  of 
producing  any  thing,  that  is  not  in  its  own  nature  impos- 
sible; so  that  whatever  purposes  the  Divine  Being  forms,  he 
is  always  able  to  execute. 

The  designs  of  such  a  Being  as  this,  Avho  cannot  be 
controulled  in  the  execution  of  any  of  his  purposes,  w^ould 
be  very  obvious  to  us  if  we  could  comprehend  his  works, 
or  see  the  issue  of  them  ;  but  this  we  cannot  do  w  ith  respect 
to  the  works  of  God,  which  are  both  incomprehensible  by 
our  finite  understandings,  and  also  are  not  yet  completed  ; 
for  as  far  as  they  are  subject  to  our  inspection,  they  are 
evidently  in  a  progress  to  something  more  perfect.  Yet 
from  the  subordi?iate  parts  of  this  great  machine  of  the 
universe,  which  we  can  in  some  measure  understand,  and 
which  are  completed  ;  and  also  from  the  manifest  tendenci/ 
of  things,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  great  design  of 
the  Divine  Being,  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  was  to 
produce  happiness. 

That  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  improvement,  is  very 
evident  in  the  human  species,  which  is  the  most  distin- 
guished part  of  it.  Knowledge,  and  a  variet}^  of  improve- 
ments depending  upon  knowledge  (all  of  which  are  directly 
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or  indirectly  subservient  to  happiness),  have  been  increasing 
from  the  time  of  our  earliest  acquaintance  with  history  to 
the  present ;  and  in  the  last  century  this  progress  has  been 
amazingly  rapid.  By  means  of  increasing  commerce,  the 
valuable  productions  of  the  earth  become  more  equally 
distributed,  and  by  improvements  in  agriculture  they  are 
continually  multiplied,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind. 

It  is  partly  in  consequence  of  this  improvement  of  the 
human  species,  as  we  may  call  it,  that  the  earth  itself  is 
in  a  state  of  improvement,  the  cultivated  parts  continually 
gaining  ground  on  the  uncultivated  ones  ;  by  which  means, 
besides  many  other  advantages,  even  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  are,  in  some  measure,  lessened,  and  the  world  be- 
comes a  more  healthy  and  pleasurable  abode  for  its  most  im- 
portant inhabitants.  If  things  proceed  as  they  have  done  in 
these  respects,  the  earth  will  become  a  paradise,  compared 
to  what  it  was  formerly,  or  with  what  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  a  considerable  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  God,  that 
the  inanimate  parts  of  nature,  as  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  air,  water,  salts,  minerals,  &c.,  are  adapted  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which  abounds 
every  where ;  and  the  former  of  these  is  evidently  subser- 
vient to  the  latter  ;  all  the  vegetables  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  either  directly  contributing  to  the  support  of  animal 
life,  or  being,  in  some  other  way,  useful  to  it ;  and  all 
animals  are  furnished  with  a  variety  of  appetites  and  powers, 
which  continually  prompt  them  to  seek^  and  enable  them  to 
enjoy  some  kind  of  happiness. 

It  seems  to  be  an  evident  argument  that  the  author  of 
all  things  intended  the  animal  creation  to  be  happy,  that, 
when  their  powers  are  in  their  full  strength  and  exercise, 
they  are  always  happy — health  and  enjoyment  having  a 
natural  and  necessary  connexion  through  the  whole  system 
of  nature ;  whereas  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  but  that  a 
malevolent  being,  or  one  who  should  have  made  creatures 
with  a  design  to  make  them  miserable,  would  have  consti- 
tuted  them  so,  that  when  any  creature  was  the  most  perfect, 
it  would  have  been  the  most  unhappy. 

It  agrees  with  the  supposition  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  Divine  Being,  that  there  is  the  most  ample  provision 
made  for  the  happiness  of  those  creatures  which  are  na- 
turally capable  of  the  most  enjoyment,  particularly  the 
human  species.  We  have  a  far  greater  variety  and  extent 
of  powers,  both  of  action  and  enjoyment,  than  any  other 
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inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  world  abounds  with  more 
sources  of  happiness  to  us  than  to  any  other  order  of  beings 
upon  it.  So  perfectly  adapted  are  the  inanimate,  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  world  to  the  occasions  and  pur- 
poses of  man,  that  we  may  almost  say,  that  every  thing 
^vas  made  for  our  use  ;  and  though  there  are  both  |)liints  and 
animals,  which,  in  some  applications,  are  noxious  to  us, 
yet,  in  time,  we  come  to  find  out  their  uses,  and  learn  to 
avail  ourselves  of  their  extraordinary  powers. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  system  of  nature,  as  tem- 
pests, lightning,  diseases  and  death,  which  greatly  terrify 
and  annoy  us,  and  which  are  often  the  occasion  of  much 
pain  and  distress ;  but  these  evils  are  only  partial  ;  and 
when  the  whole  system,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  a 
necessary  consequence,  is  considered,  it  will  be  found  to 
be,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  best,  and  the  most  friendly 
to  us  upon  the  whole  ;  and,  that  no  other  general  laws, 
which  should  obviate  and  exclude  these  evils,  would  have 
been  productive  of  so  much  happiness.  And  it  should  be 
a  rule  with  us,  when  we  are  considering  any  particular 
thing  in  the  system  of  nature,  to  take  in  every  thing  that 
is  necessarily  connected  with  it,  and  every  thing  that  we 
should  lose  if  we  were  deprived  of  it ;  so  that  if,  upon 
the  whole,  we  should,  in  that  case,  gain  more  than  we 
should  lose,  we  must  pronounce  the  thing  complained  of 
to  be  beneficial  to  us,  and  should  thankfully  bear  the  evil, 
for  the  sake  of  the  greater  good  that  accompanies  it.  Fire, 
for  instance,  is  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  mischief  and 
distress  in  the  world,  but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  benefits  that  we  derive  from  the  use  of  that  element. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Divine  Being  might  have 
separated  these  things,  and,  if  he  had  been  perfectly  benevo- 
lent, might  have  given  us  the  good  unmixed  with  evil. 
But  there  are  many  pains  and  evils  which  are  useful  to  us, 
and  upon  the  whole  give  us  a  greater  enjoyment  of  life,  as 
being  pains  and  evils  in  themselves.  It  is  a  common 
observation,  that  many  persons  are  much  happier,  in  a 
variety  of  respects,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  especially 
towards  the  close  of  it,  for  the  pains  and  the  hardships  they 
suffered  at  their  entrance  upon  it.  The  difficulties  we  meet 
with  contribute  to  strengthen  the  mind,  by  furnishing  pro- 
per exercise  both  for  our  passions  and  our  understandings, 
and  they  also  heighten  our  relish  of  the  good  that  we  meet 
with.  The  more  attention  we  give  to  evils  of  all  kinds,  the 
more  good  do  we  see  to  accompany  them,  or  to  follow  them  : 
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SO  that,  for  any  thing  that  we  know,  a  better  system,  that 
is,  a  system  abounding  with  more  happiness  could  not  have 
been  made  than  this,  even  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  mucli 
more  if  we  suppose,  what  is  very  probable,  a  tendency  to 
much  greater  happiness  in  the  completion  of  the  whole 
scheme. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  striking  evils  in  the  system 
of  nature,  is,  that  one  animal  should  be  made  to  prey  upon 
another,  as  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  eagles,  serpents,  and  other 
beasts,  birds,  and  insects  of  prey  ;  and,  at  'first  sight,  it 
might  seem  more  agreeable  to  benevolence,  to  have  formed 
no  such  carnivorous  creatures  ;  as  every  animal  would  then 
have  lived  without  fear  or  apprehension,  and  the  world, 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  would  have  been  the  scene  of 
universal  peace  and  joy.  But  this  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
superficial  observer.  For  it  may  easily  be  demonstrated, 
that  there  is  more  happiness  in  the  present  system  than 
there  would  have  been  in  that  imaginary  one  ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  this  constitution  of  things,  notwithstanding  its 
inconveniences,  must  have  appeared  preferable  in  the  eye 
of  a  benevolent  Being. 

If  all  the  species  of  animals  had  been  suffered  to  multiply 
without  interfering  with  one  another,  they  would  all  have 
soon  been  involved  in  famine  and  distress  ;  and  whenever 
they  died,  their  carcasses  would  have  infected  the  air,  and 
have  made  it  nauseous  and  unhealthy  ;  whereas,  at  present, 
all  animals  have,  in  general,  a  sufficiency  of  food ;  they 
suffer  very  little  from  the  fear  of  danger ;  while  they  are  in 
their  vigour,  they  are  pretty  well  able  to  defend  themselves, 
or  to  provide  for  their  safety  by  flight ;  when  they  grow 
feeble,  and  life  would  become  a  burthen,  they  serve  to  sup- 
port the  life  and  vigour  of  animals  of  a  different  species ; 
and  the  pangs  of  a  sudden  and  violent  death  are  not  so 
dreadful  as  those  that  are  occasioned  by  lingering  sickness. 
If  any  animals  die  by  a  natural  death,  there  are  other 
animals  enow,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects,  that  are 
ready  to  seize  upon  the  carcase  ;  and  to  them  it  is,  in  the 
most  putrid  state,  grateful  and  wholesome  food. 

Man  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  but  it  is  happy  for  the 
animals  which  he  lives  upon  that  he  is  so.  What  a 
number  of  cows,  and  sheep,  and  fowls,  do  we  feed^  attend 
upon,  and  make  happy,  which,  otherwise,  would  either 
have  had  no  existence  at  all,  or  a  very  miserable  one  :  and 
what  is  a  sudden  and  unexpected  death,  compared  with 
their  previous  enjoyment ;  with  a  life  spent  in  far  greater 
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pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
known  ?* 

Farther,  all  the  evils  we  complain  of  are  the  result  of 
what    we  call  general  laws,  in  consecjuence  of  which  the 
same  events  invariably  follow  from  the   same  previous  cir- 
cumstances;  and  without  those  general  laws,  all  would  bo 
uncertainty   and   confusion.       Thus    it    follows    IVoni    the 
general  law  of  gravitation,  that  bodies  heavier  than  the  air 
will,  when  unsupported,  fall  to  the  ground.     Now  cannot 
>ve  conceive  that  it  is  better,   upon   the  whole,    that  this 
law  of  nature,  which  is  productive  of  a  thousand  benefits 
every  moment,  and  whereby  the  whole  earth,  and  probably 
the  whole  universe  is  held  together,   should  be  preserved 
invariably,  than  that  it  should  be  suspended  whenever  any 
temporary  inconvenience  would  arise  from  it ;  as  whenever 
a  man  should  step  from  a  precipice,   to  prevent  his  breaking 
his  bones,  or  being  dashed   to  pieces  ?     If  there  were  no 
general  laws  of  nature,  causing  the  same  effects  to  follow 
from  the  same  previous  circumstances,  there  would  be  no 
exercise  for  the  wisdom  and   understanding  of  intelligent 
beings ;  and,  consequently,  we  should  not  be  in   circum- 
stances in  which  we  could  arrive  at  the  proper  perfection 
and  happiness  of  our  natures.     If  there  were  no  general 
laws,  we  could  not  know  what  events  to  expect,  or  depend 
upon,   in  consequence  of  any   thing  we   did.      We  could 
have  none  of  that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  we  now 
have  in  contemplating  the  course  of  nature,   which  might 
be  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow;   and  as  no 
man  could  lay  a  scheme  with  a  prospect  of  accomplishing 
it,  we  should  soon  become  listless  and  indifferent  to  every 
thing,  and  consequently  unhappy. 

It  may  be  said,  that  we  might  have  been  differently  con- 
stituted, so  as  to  have  been  happy  in  a  world  not  governed 
by  general  laws,  and  not  liable  to  partial  evils.  But  there 
is  no  end  of  those  suppositions,  which,  for  any  thing  that 
we  can  tell,  may  be,  in  their  own  nature,  impossible.  All 
that  we  can  do,  in  these  difficult  speculations,  is,  to 
consider  the  connexions  and  tendencies  of  things  as  they 
now  are  ;  and  if  we  see  reason  to  conclude  that,  ca;teris 
manentibiis,  nothing  could  be  changed  for  the  better,  we 
may  also  conclude  that  the  si/sfon  itself  could  not  be  changed 
for  a  better;  since  the  same  wisdom  that  has  so  perfectly 
adapted  the  various  parts  of  the  same  scheme,    so  as  to 

♦  See  Hartley  on  Man.     Part  IL 
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make  it  productive  of  the  most  happiness,  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  made  choice  of  the  scheme  itself ^  as  calcu- 
lated to  contain  the  most  happiness.  Even  Divine  Power 
cannot  produce  impossibilities  ;  and  for  any  thing  that  we 
know,  it  may  be  as  naturally  impossible  to  execute  any 
scheme  free  from  the  inconveniences,  that  we  complain  of 
in  this,  as  that  two  and  two  should  make  more  thanybz/r. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  face  of  things  is  such  as  gives  us 
abundant  reason  to  conclude,  that  God  made  every  thing 
with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures  and  offspring. 
And  we  are  confirmed  in  this  supposition,  from  considering 
the  utter  impossibility  of  conceiving  of  any  end  that  could 
be  answered  to  himself  in  the  misery  of  his  creatures; 
whereas  the  Divine  Being  may  be  conceived  to  rejoice  in, 
and  perhaps  receive  pleasure  from  the  happiness  of  all 
around  him.  This,  however,  is  the  most  honourable  idea 
that  we  can  form  of  any  being ;  and  can  it  be  supposed 
that  our  Maker  would  have  constituted  us  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  that  our  natural  ideas  of  perfection  and  excellence 
should  not  be  applicable  to  the  essential  attributes  of  his 
own  nature?  Our  natural  approbation  of  love  and  bene- 
volence is,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  as 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  should  have  made  us  to  hate, 
and  not  to  love  himself. 

That  every  part  of  so  complex  a  system  as  this  should  be 
so  formed,  as  to  conspire  to  promote  this  one  great  end, 
namely,  the  happiness  of  the  creation,  is  a  clear  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  God.  The  proper  evidence  of  design,  or  con- 
trivance is,  such  a  fitness  of  means  to  gain  any  end,  that 
the  correspondence  between  them  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  what  we  call  accident,  or  chance.  Now 
there  are  so  many  adaptations  of  one  thing  to  another  in 
the  system  of  nature,  that  the  idea  of  chance  is  altogether 
excluded  ;  insomuch,  that  there  is  reason  enough  to  con- 
clude, that  every  thing  has  its  proper  use,  by  means  of  a 
designed  reference  to  something  else  ;  and  that  nothing  has 
been  made,  or  is  disposed  of,  but  to  answer  a  good  and 
benevolent  purpose.  And  the  more  closely  we  inspect 
the  works  of  God,  the  more  exquisite  art  and  contrivance 
do  we  discover  in  them.*  This  is  acknowledged  by  all 
persons  who  have  made  any  part  of  nature  their  particular 

*  Mr.  Ray  deduced  "  the  admirable  art  and  skill  of  the  Creator — from  the 
incredible  smallness  of  some  of  those  natural  and  enlivened  machines,  the  bodies  of 
animals,"  when  compared  by  the  microscope  with  the  most  minute  and  curiou* 
works  of  human  art.     Wisdom  of  God.    Ed.  III.  P.  183—189. 
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study,  whether  they  have  been  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind, 
or  not. 

We  see  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  distribution  of  light 
and  heat  to  the  ditierent  parts  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  and  its  obliquity  to 
the  plane  in  which  it  moves ;  so  that  every  climate  is  not 
only  habitable  by  men  whose  constitutions  are  adapted  to 
it,  but  every  part  of  the  world  may  be  visited  by  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  place;  and  there  is  no  country  which 
the  same  person  is  not  capable  of  accustoming  himself  to, 
and  making  tolerable,  if  not  agreeable  to  him,  in  a  reason- 
able space  of  time. 

We  see  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  variation  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year  in  the  same  place,  in  the  provision  that 
is  made  for  watering  as  well  as  warming  the  soil,  so  as  to 
prepare  it  for  the  growth  of  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables 
that  derive  their  nourishment  from  it.  The  wisdom  of 
God  appears  in  adapting  the  constitutions  of  vegetables  and 
animals  to  the  climates  they  were  intended  to  inhabit,  in 
giving  all  animals  the  proper  means  of  providing  their  food, 
and  the  necessary  powers  either  of  attacking  others,  or 
securing  themselves  by  flight,  or  some  other  method  of 
evading  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies.  The  carnivorous  and 
voracious  animals  have  a  degree  of  strength  and  courage 
suited  to  their  occasions,  whereby  they  are  prompted  to 
seize  upon  their  prey,  and  are  enabled  to  master  and  secure 
it ;  and  the  weak  have  that  degree  of  timidity,  which  keeps 
them  attentive  to  every  appearance  of  danger,  and  warns 
them  to  have  recourse  to  some  methods  of  securing  them- 
selves from  it.  We  see  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  provision 
that  is  made  in  nature  against  the  loss  or  extinction  of  any 
species  of  vegetables  or  animals,  by  their  easy  multiplica- 
tion, according  to  the  want  there  is  of  them.  The  most 
useful  vegetables  grow  every  where,  without  care  or  culti- 
vation, as  for  example,  the  different  kinds  of  grass.  Small 
and  tame  animals  breed  fast,  whereas  the  large  and  car- 
nivorous ones  propagate  very  slowly,  which  keeps  the  de- 
mand on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consumption  on  the  other, 
nearly  ecjual. 

The  human  body  exhibits  the  clearest  and  the  most 
numerous  marks  of  wisdom  and  contrivance,  whereby  each 
part  receives  its  proper  nourishment,  and  is  fitted  for  its 
proper  functions,  all  of  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  our 
real  occasions  in  life.  How  conveniently  are  the  organs 
of  all  our   senses   disposed,    how  well  secured,    and  how 
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excellently  adapted  to  their  proper  uses  ;  and  how  exceed- 
ingly serviceable  are  all  of  them  to  us !  We  see  the  wisdom 
of  God  both  in  what  we  call  the  instincts  of  brutes,  and  the 
reason  of  man  ;  each  of  these  principles  being  exactly  fitted 
to  our  several  occasions. 

We  also  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  natural  sanctions 
of  virtue  in  this  world  ;  so  that  those  persons  who  addict 
themselves  to  vice  and  wickedness  become  miserable  and 
wretched,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  without  any  par- 
ticular interposition  of  Providence ;  whereas  virtue  and 
integrity  are  generally  rewarded  with  peace  of  mind,  the 
approbation  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  a  reasonable  share 
of  security  and  success. 

Could  we  see  all  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
and  in  what  manner  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  connected 
with  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  we  should  see  as  much  wisdom  in 
the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  with  respect  to  them;  so 
as  not  to  doubt  (though  we  should  not  have  been  informed 
of  it  by  revelation)  that  the  Lord  God  rideth  in  the  kingdoms 
of  men,  givi?ig  them  to  ichomsoever  he  pleases,  and  promoting 
his  own  wise  and  benevolent  purposes  by  the  disposition  of 
them. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  argument  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  he 
has  given  wisdom  to  man  and  other  creatures,  for  he  could 
not  give  a  power  of  which  he  was  not  himself  possessed  in 
a  much  more  eminent  degree. 

These  attributes  of  poiver,  icisdom  and  goodness,  are  all 
that  we  can  directly  demonstrate  from  the  consideration 
of  the  works  of  God.  Every  other  of  his  attributes  is 
deduced  from  these  ;  and  since  the  Divine  Being  has  been 
proved  to  be  powerful,  wise  and  good,  he  must  likewise 
be  vvhatever  a  powerful,  wise  and  good  Being  cannot  but 
be.  These,  therefore,  together  with  the  attributes  of  self- 
existence,  eternity  and  michangeahleness,  may  be  called  the 
primary  attributes  of  God  ;  and  all  others  may  be  called 
secondary  ones,  or  such  as  depend  upon,  and  flow  from  those 
that  are  primary. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  those  Attributes  of  God  ivhich  are  deduced  from  the  Consi- 
deration of  hi'i  Power,  Wisdom  and  Goodyiess  jointly. 

As  the  matter  of  which  the  world  consists  can  only  be 
moved    and   acted   upon,    and   is   altogether   incapable   of 
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moving"  itself,  or  ot"  acting  ;  so  all  the  powers  of  nature^  or 
the  tendencies  of  things  to  their  diH'erent  motions  and 
operations,  can  only  be  the  effect  of  the  Divine  energy, 
perpetually  acting  upon  them,  and  causing  them  to  have 
certain  tendencies  and  effects.  A  stone,  for  instance,  can 
no  more  move,  or  tend  downwards,  that  is,  towards  the 
earth,  of  itself,  than  it  can  move  or  tend  upwards,  that  is, 
from  the  earth.  That  it  docs  tend  downwards,  or  towards 
the  earth,  must,  therefore,  be  owing  to  the  Divine  energy, 
an  energy  without  which  the  power  of  gravitation  would 
cease,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  earth  be  dissolved. 

It  follows  from  these  principles,  that  no  powers  of  nature 
can  take  place,  and  that  no  creature  whatever  can  exist, 
without  the  Divine  agency ;  so  that  we  can  no  more  con- 
tinue^ than  we  could  begin  to  exist  without  the  Divine  will. 
God,  having  made  all  things,  and  exerted  his  influence 
over  all  things,  must  know  all  things,  and  consequently 
be  omniscient.  Also,  since  he  not  only  ordained,  but 
constantly  supports  all  the  laws  of  nature,  he  must  be  able 
to  foresee  what  will  be  the  result  of  them,  at  any  distance 
of  time;  just  as  a  man  who  makes  a  clock  can  tell  when 
it  will  strike.  All  future  events,  therefore,  must  be  as 
perfectly  known  to  the  Divine  mind  as  those  that  are  pre- 
sent ;  and  as  we  cannot  conceive  that  he  should  be  liable 
to  forgetfulness,  we  may  conclude  that  all  things,  past, 
present  and  to  come,  are  equally  known  to  him  ;  so  that 
his  knowledge  is  infinite. 

The  Divine  Being,  knowing  all  things,  and  exerting  his 
influence  on  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  whereby  he  sup- 
ports the  existence  of  every  thing  that  he  has  made,  and 
maintains  the  laws  which  he  has  established  in  nature,  must 
he,  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  term,  omnipresent. 

Since  God  made  all  things  to  answer  an  important  end, 
namely,  the  happiness  of  his  creatures  ;  since  his  power  is 
so  great,  that  nothing  can  be  too  difficult  for  him;  since 
his  knowledge  is  so  extensive,  that  nothing  can  pass  un- 
noticed b\'  him ;  and  since  the  minutest  tilings  in  the 
creation,  and  the  most  inconsiderable  events,  may  affect 
the  end  that  he  has  in  view,  \\\s  providence  must  necessarily 
extend  to  all  his  works  ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  he 
constantly  attends  to  every  individual  of  his  creatures,  and 
out  of  every  evil  that  befals  any  of  them  produces  good  to 
themselves  or  others. 

Since  God  is  omnipresent  without  being  the  object  of 
any  of  our  senses,  he  comes  under  the  description  of  what 
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we  call  a  spirit,  or  something  that  is  immaterial.  It  must, 
however,  be  in  his  power  to  make  his  presence  manifest  to 
the  human  senses,  if  the  purposes  of  his  providence  should 
require  it. 

We  cannot  help  conceiving  that  any  being  must  be  happy 
when  he  accomplishes  all  his  designs.  The  Divine  Being, 
therefore,  having  power  and  wisdom  to  execute  all  his 
designs,  we  infer  that  he  must  be  happy,  and  perfectly 
so.  Also,  though  we  cannot  say  that  the  consequence  is 
demonstrable,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  who  makes  us 
happy,  and  whose  sole  end  in  creating  us  was  to  make  us 
happy,  must  be  happy  himself,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than 
we  are  capable  of  being. 

In  all  the  preceding  course  of  reasoning,  we  have,  only  ar- 
gued from  what  we  see,  and  have  supposed  nothing  more 
than  is  necessary  to  account  for  what  we  see ;  and  as  a 
cause  is  necessary,  but  not  more  causes  than  one,  we  cannot 
conclude  that  there  are  more  Gods  than  owe,  unless  some 
other  kind  of  proof  can  be  brought  for  it. 

Besides,  there  is  such  a  perfect  harmony  and  uniformity 
in  the  works  of  nature,  and  one  part  so  exactly  fits  and 
corresponds  to  another,  that  there  must  have  been  a  perfect 
uniformity  of  design  in  the  whole,  which  hardly  admits 
of  more  than  one  being  as  the  former  of  it,  and  presiding 
over  it.  It  was  only  the  mixture  of  evil  in  the  world  that 
was  the  reason  why  some  of  the  heathens  supposed  that 
there  are  two  principles  in  nature,  the  one  the  source  of 
good,  and  the  other  of  evil,  the  one  benevolent,  and  the 
other  malevolent. 

These  two  principles,  they  supposed  to  be  at  present 
continually  struggling  against  one  another,  though  it  was 
their  opinion  that  the  good  would  finally  prevail.  But  we 
have  seen  that  all  the  evil  that  there  is  in  the  world  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  inseparable  from 
it ;  so  that  the  good  and  the  evil  must  have  had  the  same 
author.  Besides,  they  both  conspire  to  the  same  end — the 
happiness  of  the  creation. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  remain  perfectly  satisfied, 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  possessed  of  all  the  perfections 
that  have  been  described ;  and  were  our  minds  equal  to 
this  subject,  I  doubt  not  but  that  we  should  be  able  to  see, 
that  there  could  have  been  but  one,  and  that  two  Gods 
would  have  been  impossible  ;  as  much  so,  as  that  there 
should  be  in  nature  two  universal,  infinite  spaces,  or  two 
eternities,  both  before  and  after  the  present  moment.     But 
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because  w6  are  incapable  of  judging  what  must  have  been 
in  this  case,  we  are  content  to  argue  from  what  is;  and 
upon  this  ground  we  have  reason  enough  to  conclude  that 
God  is  one. 

Since  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom  are  so  amazingly 
great,  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  effect  to  which  they 
are  not  equal  ;  nay,  since  we  are  able  to  comprehend  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  actual  eflects  of  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God,  and  new  views  are  continually  opening  to  us, 
which  are  continually  exciting  greater  admiration,  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  our  exceeding  the  truth,  if  we  endeavour 
to  conceive  of  these  perfections  of  God  as  infinite.  Indeed, 
we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that,  strictly  speaking, 
they  are  so  ;  though  we  are  not  able  directly  to  demonstrate 
it:  because  we,  being  finite,  cannot  comprehend  any  thing 
that  is  infinite;  and  not  being  able  to  comprehend  an  infi- 
nite effect,  we  cannot  fully  demonstrate  infinity  in  the  cause. 
The  extent^  and  other  properties  of  the  Divine  goodness,  I 
shall  consider  more  at  large. 

SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Properties  of  the  Divine  Goodness. 

If  goodness,  or  benevolence,  be  the  great  governing 
principle,  or  spring  of  action  in  the  Divine  Being,  hap- 
piness must  prevail  amongst  those  of  his  creatures  that  are 
capable  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  that  there  should  be, 
upon  the  whole,  more  misery  than  happiness  in  the  crea- 
tion, it  would  be  an  argument  that  the  Supreme  Being  was 
malevolent.  For,  since  all  the  tendencies  and  issues  of 
things  were,  from  the  first,  perfectly  known  to  him,  he 
would,  supposing  him  to  be  benevolent,  have  produced  no 
system  at  all,  rather  than  one  in  which  misery  might 
prevail.  No  scheme,  therefore,  which  supposes  the  greater 
number  of  the  creatures  of  God  to  be  miserable  upon  the 
whole,  can  be  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  the  Divine 
benevolence.  The  meafis,  or  the  manner  by  which  the 
creatures  of  God  are  involved  in  misery,  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  this  case ;  for  if  it  arise  even  from  themselves,  it 
arises  from  the  nature  that  God  has  given  them.  If  he  had 
foreseen  that  the  constitution  which  he  gave  them  would,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  placed  them,  issue  in  their 
final  ruin,  he  would  not  have  given  them  that  constitution, 
or  have  disposed  of  them  in  that  manner,  unless  he  had  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  finally  miserable ;  that  is,  unless 

VOL.    II.  c 
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he  himself  had  taken  pleasure  in  misery,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  of  a  malevolent  disposition. 

It  must  be  impossible,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  Divine 
Being  should  be  capable  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  2l  greater 
7iumber,  to  that  of  a  few  of  his  creatures ;  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  necessary,  that  the  interests  of  a  few  give  place 
to  that  of  a  greater  number.  For,  if  he  had  a  desire  to  pro- 
duce happiness  at  all^  it  seems  to  be  an  evident  consequence, 
that  he  must  prefer  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  to  a  less : 
and  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  can  exist  in  a  greater  num- 
ber, than  in  a  smaller. 

For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  goodness  of  God  must  be 
impartial.  Since  the  Supreme  Being  stands  in  an  equal  re- 
lation to  all  his  creatures  and  offspring,  he  must  be  incapable 
of  that  kind  of  partiality,  by  which  we  often  give  the  pre- 
ference to  one  person  above  another.  There  must  be  a 
good  reason  for  every  thing  that  looks  like  preference  in  the 
conduct  and  government  of  God ;  and  no  reason  can  be  a 
good  one,  with  respect  to  a  benevolent  Being,  but  what  is 
founded  upon  benevolence.  If,  therefore,  some  creatures 
enjoy  more  happiness  than  others,  it  must  be  because  the 
happiness  of  the  creation  in  general  requires  that  they  should 
have  that  preference,  and  because  a  less  sum  of  goodwonXd 
have  been  produced  upon  any  other  disposition  of  things. 

Thus  it  is  probable  that  a  variety  in  the  ranks  of  creatures, 
whereby  some  have  a  much  greater  capacity  of  happiness 
than  others,  and  are  therefore  more  favoured  by  Divine 
Providence  than  others,  makes  a  better  system^  and  one  more 
favourable  to  general  happiness,  than  any  other,  in  which 
there  should  have  been  a  perfect  equality  in  all  advantages 
and  enjoyments.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  say  that  God  is 
partial  to  men,  because  they  have  greater  powers,  and  enjoy 
more  happiness  than  worms  ;  but  must  suppose,  that  the 
system  in  which  there  was  provision  for  the  greatest  sum  of 
happiness  required  that  there  should  be  some  creatures  in 
the  rank  of  men,  and  others  in  the  rank  of  worms  ;  and  that 
each  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  Divine  goodness,  though 
they  partake  of  it  in  different  degrees.  Indeed,  it  were 
absurd  to  suppose,  that,  properly  speaking,  there  was  any 
thing  \\Vq  preference  in  the  Divine  Being  choosing  to  make 
this  a  man,  and  the  other  a  worm  ;  because  they  had  no 
being  before  they  were  created ;  and  therefore  it  could  not 
be  any  thing  like  affection  to  the  one  more  than  the  other 
that  determined  his  conduct.  'In  reality  it  is  improper  to 
say  that  God  chose  to  make  this  a  man^  and  that  a  worm ; 
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for  the  proper  expression  is,  that  he  chose  to  make  a  man^ 
and  a  worm. 

Among  creatures  of  the  same  general  class  or  rank,  there 
maybe  differences  in  advantages  and  in  happiness;  but  they 
must  be  founded  on  the  same  considerations  with  the  dit- 
ferences  in  the  ranks  themselves  ;  that  is,  it  must  be  favour- 
able to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  that  there  should  be 
those  diff'erences  ;  and  it  cannot  arise  from  any  arbitrary  or 
partial  preference  of  one  to  another,  independent  of  a  regard 
to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  ;  which  is  what  we  mean  by 
an  arbitrary  and  partial  affection. 

There  is  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  we  may  plainly  see, 
that  the  happiness  of  one  has  a  reference  to,  and  is  produc- 
tive of  the  happiness  of  others  ;  as  in  the  principle  of  bene- 
volence, whereby  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  rejoice  in  the 
happiness  of  others.  For  we  cannot  procure  ourselves  these 
sympathetic  pleasures,  at  least,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
without  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  us. 
This,  being  a  source  of  pleasure  to  ourselves,  is  a  constant 
motive  to  benevolent  actions. 

Lastly,  if  God  be  benevolent  at  all,  he  must  be  infinitely 
so ;  at  least,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  wish  to 
make  his  creation  happy  at  ally  and  not  wish  to  make  it  as 
happy  as  possible.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  reason  why  all  his 
creatures  are  not,  at  all  times,  as  happy  as  their  natures  can 
bear,  must  be  because  variety  and  a  gradual  advance  are,  in 
the  nature  of  jhings,  necessary  to  their  complete  and  final 
happiness. 

Besides,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  perfec- 
tions of  God,  his  wisdom,  power,  &c.,  are  infinite,  it  seems 
to  follow,  by  analogy,  that  his  goodness  must  be  so  too, 
though  we  may  not  he  able  to  prove  it  demonstrably  and 
consequentially. 

It  must  be  owned  to  be  impossible  completely  to  answer 
every  objection  that  may  be  made  to  the  supposition  of  the 
infinite  benevolence  of  God ;  for,  supposing  all  his  creatures 
to  be  constantly  happy,  still,  as  there  are  degrees  of  happiness, 
it  may  be  asked,  why,  if  their  Maker  be  infinitely  benevo- 
lent, do  not  his  creatures  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  it  ?  But 
this  question  may  always  be  asked,  so  long  as  the  happiness 
of  any  creature  is  ow\y Jinite,  that  is  less  than  infinite,  or 
less  than  the  happiness  of  Goa  himself,  which,  in  its  own 
nature,  it  must  necessarily  be.  It  must  be  consistent,  there- 
fore, even  with  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God,  that  his 
creatures,  which  are  necessarily  finite,  be  finitely,  that  is 
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imperfectly  happy.  And  when  all  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  any  being  are  considered  at  once,  as  they  are  by 
the  Divine  mind,  positive  evils  have  only  the  same  effect  as 
a  diminution  of  positive  good,  being  balanced,  as  it  were, 
against  a  degree  of  good  to  which  it  was  equivalent ;  so  that 
the  overplus  of  happiness  which  falls  to  the  share  of  any 
being,  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  evils  which  he 
suffers,  is  to  be  considered  as  his  sh^tre  of  unmixed  happiness. 

It  is  only  owing  to  our  imperfection,  or  the  want  of  com- 
prehension of  mind,  (in  which,  however,  we  advance  every 
day)  that  we  are  not  able  to  make  all  our  pleasures  and  pains 
perfectly  to  coalesce,  so  as  that  we  shall  be  affected  by  the 
difference  only.  And  whenever  we  shall  be  arrived  at  this 
state;  whenever,  by  long  experience,  we  shall  be  able  to 
connect  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  all  the  things  which  are 
causes  and  effects  to  one  another;  all  partial  evils  will  ab- 
solutely vanish  in  the  contemplation  of  the  greater  good  with 
which  they  are  connected.  This  will  be  perfectly  the  case 
with  respect  to  all  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  ;  and  even 
painful  sensations  will  be  much  moderated,  and  more  toler- 
able under  the  lively  persuasion  of  their  contributing  to  our 
happiness  on  the  whole.  However,  in  the  light  in  which 
the  Divine  Being,  who  has  this  perfect  comprehension,  views 
his  works  (and  this  must  be  the  true  light  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  considered),  there  is  this  perfect  coincidence  of 
all  things  that  are  connected  with,  and  subservient  to  one 
another ;  so  that,  since  all  evils  are  necessarily  connected 
with  some  good,  and  generally  are  directly  productive  of  it, 
all  the  works  of  God  appear  to  him  at  all  times  very  good, 
happiness  greatly  abounding  upon  the  whole.  And  since 
the  works  of  God  are  infinite,  he  contemplates  an  infinity  of 
happiness,  of  his  own  production,  and,  in  his  eye,  happiness 
unmixed  with  evil. 

This  conclusion,  however,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  any  of  the  creatures  of  God  are  necessarily 
miserable  in  the  whole  of  their  existence.  In  the  ideas  of 
such  creatures,  even  when  they  have  arrived  at  the  most 
perfect  comprehension  of  mind,  their  being  must  seem  a 
curse  to  them,  and  the  Author  of  it  will  be  considered  as 
malevolent  with  respect  to  them,  though  not  so  to  others. 

It  seems,  likewise,  to  be  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of 
God,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  produce  the  happiness 
of  some,  without  the  final  misery  of  others ;  and  so  incapable 
are  we  of  conceiving  how  the  latter  of  these  can  be  necessary 
to  the  former,  that,  if  we  retain  the  idea  of  the  Divine  be- 
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iievolence,  together  with  that  of  his  power  and  wisdom,  in 
any  liigh  degree,  we  cannot  but  reject  the  supposition. 
That  any  of  the  creatures  of  God  should  be  finally,  and  upon 
the  whole,  miserable,  cannot  be  a  pleasing  circumstance 
to  their  benevolent  Author.  Nay,  it  must,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, be  the  last  means  that  he  would  have  recourse  to,  to 
gain  his  end  ;  because,  as  far  as  it  prevails,  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  his  end.  We  may,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  such  blot  in  the  creation  as  this;  but  that  all  the 
creatures  of  God  are  intended  by  him  to  be  happy  upon  the 
whole.  He  stands  in  an  equal  relation  to  them  all,  a  rela- 
tion in  which  they  must  all  have  reason  to  rejoice.  He  is 
their  common  father,  protector  and  friend. 

SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  MORAL   PERFECTIONS  of  God,  dedtweci  frotn  his 

Goodness. 

The  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  together  with  those  attri- 
butes which  are  derived  from  them,  and  also  those  which  are 
deduced  from  his  being  considered  as  an  uncaused  Being, 
may  be  termed  his  natural  perfections  ;  whereas,  his  bene- 
volence, and  those  other  attributes  which  are  deduced  from 
it,  are  more  properly  termed  his  moral  perfections  ;  because 
they  lead  to  such  conduct  as  determines  what  we  commonly 
pall  moral  character  in  men. 

The  source  of  all  the  moral  perfections  of  God  seems  to  be 
his  benevolence  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose 
him  to  be  influenced  by  any  other  principle,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  all  that  we  see.  Every  other  truly  venerable  or 
amiable  attribute  can  be  nothing  but  a  modification  of  this. 
A  perfectly  good,  or  benevolent  Being,  must  be,  in  every 
other  respect,  whatever  can  be  the  object  of  our  reverence, 
or  our  love.  Indeed  the  connexion  of  all  the  moral  virtues, 
and  the  derivation  of  them  from  the  single  principle  of  bene- 
volence, are  easily  traced,  even  in  human  characters. 

1.  If  a  magistrate  be  benevolent,  that  is,  if  he  really  con- 
sult the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  he  must  be  jiist  or  take 
notice  of  crimes,  and  punish  the  criminals.  Otherwise,  he 
would  be  cruel  to  the  whole,  and  especially  to  the  innocent, 
who  would  be  continually  liable  to  oppression,  if  there  were 
no  restraint  of  this  kind. 

2.  But  whenever  an  offence  can  be  overlooked,  and  no 
injury  accrue  from  it,  either  to  the  offender  himself,  or  to 
others,  the  benevolence  of  God,  as  well  as  that  of  a  human 
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magistrate,  will  require  him  to  be  merciful;  so  that  implaca- 
bility, or  a  desire  of  revenging  an  affront,  without  any  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  farther  evil,  must  be  carefully  excluded 
from  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being.  He  must  delight  in 
mercy,  because  he  wishes  to  promote  happiness,  though  he 
may  be  under  the  necessity  of  punishing  obstinate  offenders, 
in  order  to  restrain  vice  and  misery. 

There  is  more  room  for  the  display  of  mercy  in  the  Divine 
government  than  in  that  of  men ;  because  men,  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  true  repentance  from  the  appearance  of 
it,  and  pretences  to  it,  must  make  but  few  deviations  from 
general  rules,  lest  they  should  increase  crimes  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  whereas,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  being  open  to  God, 
he  cannot  be  imposed  upon  by  any  pretences  ;  so  that  if  an 
offender  be  truly  penitent,  and  it  is  known  to  him  that  he 
will  not  abuse  his  goodness,  he  can  receive  him  into  favour, 
without  apprehending  any  inconvenience  whatever.  Such 
cases  as  these,  how  dangerous  soever  the  precedent  might 
be  in  human  governments,  are  not  liable  to  be  abused  in  the 
perfect  administration  of  the  Divine  Being.  Justice  and 
mercy,  therefore,  are  equally  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  equally  deducible  from  his  goodness  or  benevolence ; 
both,  in  their  places,  being  necessary  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creation. 

3.  As  perfect  benevolence  is  the  rule  of  the  Divine  con- 
duct, and  leads  him  to  be  both  just  and  merciful,  so  we  can- 
not but  conceive  that  he  must  govern  his  conduct  by  every 
other  rule  that  we  find  to  be  equally  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  particularly  that  of  truth,  or  veracity.  All 
human  confidence  would  cease  if  we  could  not  depend  upon 
one  another's  word ;  and,  in  those  circumstances,  every  ad- 
vantage of  society  would  be  lost.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  but  that  the  Divine  Being,  if  he  should  think 
proper  to  have  any  intercourse  with  his  creatures,  must  b^ 
equally  removed  from  a  possibility  of  attempting  to  impose 
upon  them. 

4.  As  to  those  vices  which  arise  from  the  irregular  indul- 
gence of  our  appetites  and  passions,  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  their  having  any  place  in  the  Divine  Being. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  he  is,  in  all  respects,  Ao/y,  as  well 
as  just  and  good. 

There  are,  also,  some  evidences  of  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  God  in  the  course  of  providence.  The  constitution  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  world  is  such,  that  men  cannot 
long  persist  in  any  species  of  wickedness  without  being  suf- 
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ferers  in  consequence  of  it.  Intemperance  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  many  painful  and  dangerous  diseases.  Every  species 
of  malevolence  and  inhumanity  consists  of  uneasy  sensa- 
tions, and  exposes  the  person  in  whom  they  are  predomi- 
nant to  the  hatred  and  ill-offices  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Want  of  veracity  destroys  a  man's  credit  in  society ;  and 
all  vices  may  make  men  subject  to  contempt,  or  dislike  ; 
whereas  the  habitual  practice  of  the  contrary  virtues  pro- 
motes health  of  body  and  peace  of  anind  ;  and,  in  general, 
they  insure  to  him  the  esteem  and  good  offices  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  is  connected. 

Now,  since  these  evils  which  attend  upon  vice,  and  this 
happiness  which  results  from  virtue,  are  the  Divine  appoint- 
ment (since  they  take  place  in  consequence  of  his  consti- 
tution of  the  course  of  nature),  they  may  be  considered  as 
the  natural  punishments  of  vice,  and  the  natural  rewards 
of  virtue,  distributed  according  to  the  rules  of  justice  and 
equity,  and  intended  to  inculcate  the  most  useful  moral 
lessons  on  all  his  intelligent  offspring,  the  subjects  of  his 
moral  government. 

We,  also,  see  something  like  the  exercise  o^  mercy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Divine  providence  ;  since  the  natural  punish- 
ments of  vice  seldom  take  place  immediately,  but  leave  a 
man  room  to  recollect,  and  recover  himself;  and,  if,  after  a 
man  has  been  addicted  to  vice,  he  become  truly  reformed, 
the  inconveniences  he  has  brought  upon  himself  are,  in 
general,  either  removed,  or  mitigated  ;  so  that  he  finds  his 
condition  the  better  for  it. 

It  may,  also,  according  to  the  reasoning  applied  in  a  for- 
mer case,  be  considered  as  an  argument  for  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  that  we  are  so  formed,  that  we  cannot  but 
approve  of,  and  esteem  every  branch  of  virtue.  For  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  our  Maker  would  have  formed  us  in  such 
a  manner,  as  that  he  himself  should  be  the  object  of  our  dis- 
like and  abhorrence.  Our  natural  love  of  goodness  and 
virtue,  therefore,  is  a  proof  that  every  branch  of  it  enters 
into  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  and,  consequently, 
that  those  qualities  are  the  objects  of  his  favour  and  ap- 
probation. 

Since,  however,  all  the  moral  perfections  of  God  are  de- 
rived from  his  benevolence,  so  that  holiness,  justice,  mercy 
and  truth  are  in  him  only  modifications,  as  it  were,  of  simple 
goodness,  we  should  endeavour  to  conceive  of  him,  as  much 
as  possible,  according  to  his  real  nature  ;  considering  btne- 
volence  as  his  sole  ruling  principle,  and  the  proper  spring 
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of  all  his  actions.  This  is,  also,  the  most  honourable  and 
the  most  amiable  light  in  which  we  can  view  him,  remem- 
bering that  goodness  necessarily  implies  what  we  call  justice, 
though  its  natural  form  be  that  of  mercy. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  that  we  can  form  of  the  mora/ perfections 
of  God  from  the  light  of  nature.  It  hardly  amounts  to  what 
may  be  called  an  idea  of  his  character.  We  know  nothing 
of  God  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  through  the  medium  of 
his  works  ;  and  these  are  such  as  we  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend ;  both  the  efficient  and  the  final  causes  being,  in 
many  cases,  unknown  to  us  :  whereas  the  clearer  ideas  we 
have  of  the  characters  of  men,  are  acquired  from  a  reflection 
upon  such  parts  of  their  conduct  as  we  can  both  fully  com- 
prehend, and  are  capable  of,  ourselves  ;  so  that  we  can  tell 
precisely  how  we  should yee/  and  be  disposed,  if  we  acted  in 
the  same  manner.  The  knowledge,  also,  of  the  manner  in 
which  men  express  themselves^  upon  known  occasions,  is  a 
great  help  to  us  in  judging  of  what  they  feel,  and  conse- 
quently in  investigating  their  proper  character ;  and  this  is 
an  advantage  of  which  we  are  entirely  destitute  with  respect 
to  God,  on  the  principles  of  the  light  of  nature. 

It  is  from  revelation  chiefly,  if  not  only,  that  we  get  a  just 
idea  of  what  we  may  call  the  proper  character  of  the  Divine 
Being.  There  we  may  both  hear  his  declarations,  and  see 
various  specimens  of  his  conduct,  with  respect  to  a  variety 
of  persons  and  occasions  ;  by  which  means  we  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  entering,  as  it  were,  into  his  sentiments,  per- 
ceiving his  disposition,  learning  what  are  the  objects  of  his 
approbation  or  dislike,  in  short,  of  gaining  a  proper  and 
distinct  idea  of  his  moral  character. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  DUTY  AND  FUTURE  EXPECTATIONS  OP  MANKIND. 

»  ♦» 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Rule  of  Right  and  Wrong. 

Having  seen  what  it  is  that  nature  teaches  us  concerniuij 
GOD,  our  next  inquiry  respects  the  proper  rule  of  human 
conduct^  and  our  expectations^  grounded  upon  that  conduct. 
No  man  comes  into  the  world  to  be  idle.  Every  man  is  fur- 
nished with  a  variety  of  passions,  which  will  continually 
engage  him  in  some  pursuit  or  other;  and  the  great  question 
we  have  to  decide  is,  what  passions  we  ought  to  indulge, 
and  what  pursuits  we  ought  to  engage  in.  Now  there  are 
several  very  proper  rules  by  which  to  form  our  judgment  in 
this  case  ;  because  there  are  several  just  objects  that  we 
ought  to  have  in  view  in  our  conduct.  It  is  very  happy, 
however,  that  this  variety  in  our  views  can  never  mislead 
us,  since  all  the  great  ends  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  are 
gained  by  the  same  means.  They  are,  therefore,  like  so 
many  ditferent  clues  to  lead  to  the  same  end  ;  and  in  the 
following  inquiry  I  shall*  make  use  of  any  one  of  them,  or 
all  of  them,  as  it  may  happen  that,  in  any  particular  case, 
they  can  be  applied  to  the  most  advantage. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  more  than  two  just  and 
independent  rules  of  human  conduct,  according  to  the  light 
of  nature,  one  of  which  is  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  other  a  regard  to  our  own  real  happiness  ;  for  another 
rule,  which  is  a  regard  to  the  good  of  others,  exactly  coin- 
cides with  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God  ;  since  all  that  we  know 
of  the  will  of  God,  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  is  his 
desire  that  all  his  creatures  should  be  happy,  and  therefore 
that  they  should  all  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  each 
other.  In  revelation  we  learn  the  will  of  God  in  a  more 
direct  method;  and  then  obedience  to  God,  and  a  regard 
^  the  good  of  others  will  be  distinct  and  independent  prin- 
'  ciples  of  action,  though  they  both  enjoin  the  same  thing. 
The  fourth,  and  last  rule  of  human  conduct,  is  a  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience.     But  this  is  only  the  substitute 
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of  the  other  principles,  and,  in  fact,  arises  from  them  ; 
prompting  to  right  conduct  on  emergencies,  where  there  is 
no  time  for  reasoning  or  reflection ;  and  where,  conse- 
quently, no  proper  rule  of  conduct  could  be  applied. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  proper  distinction  and  con- 
nexion of  these  rules,  I  shall  consider  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately. The  first  object  of  inquiry,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  proper  rule  of  right  and  wrong  is,  what  kind  of  conduct 
the  Divine  Being  most  approves. 

Now  the  Divine  Being,  whose  own  object,  as  has  been 
shewn,  is  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  will  certainly  most 
approve  of  those  sentiments,  and  of  that  conduct  of  ours,  by 
which  that  happiness  is  best  provided  for  ;  and  this  conduct 
must  deserve  to  be  called  right  and  proper  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  words.  If  we  examine  the  workmanship  of  any 
artist,  our  only  rule  of  judging  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  with 
respect  to  it,  is  its  fitness  to  answer  his  design  in  making  it. 
Whatever,  in  its  structure,  is  adapted  to  gain  that  end,  we 
immediately  pronounce  to  be  as  it  should  be,  and  whatever 
obstructs  his  design,  we  pronounce  to  be  wrong,  and  to  want 
correction.  The  same  method  of  judging  may  be  transferred 
to  the  works  of  God ;  so  that  whatever  it  be,  in  the  senti- 
ments or  conduct  of  men,  that  concurs  with,  and  promotes 
the  design  of  our  Maker,  we  must  pronounce  to  be,  there- 
fore, right;  and  whatever  tends  to  thwart  and  obstruct  his 
end,  we  ought  to  call  wrong :  because,  when  the  former 
prevails,  the  great  object  of  the  whole  system  is  gained  : 
whereas,  when  the  latter  takes  place,  that  end  and  design  is 
defeated. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  form  a  rule  for  our 
conduct  independent  of  any  regard  to  the  Divine  Being,  we 
should  certainly  conclude  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  to 
provide  for  our  greatest  happiness  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
we  should  cherish  those  sentiments,  and  adopt  that  conduct, 
by  which  it  will  be  best  secured.  But  this  rule  must  coin- 
cide with  the  former;  because  our  happiness  is  an  object 
with  the  Divine  Being  no  less  than  it  is  with  ourselves ; 
for  it  has  been  shewn,  that  benevolence  is  the  spring  of  all 
his  actions,  and  that  he  made  us,  to  be  happy. 

3.  Since,  however,  the  Divine  goodness  is  general,  and  im- 
partial, and  he  must,  consequently,  prefer  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  to  that  of  ^ny  individuals,  it  cannot  be  his  pleasure, 
that  we  should  consult  our  own  interest,  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  others.  Considering  ourselves,  therefore,  not  as 
separate  individuals,  but  as   members  of  society,  another 
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object  that  wc  ought  to  have  in  view  is,  the  welfare  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  mankind  at  large.  But  still  there  is 
no  real  disagreement  among  these  different  rules  of  conduct, 
because  we  are  so  made,  as  social  beings,  that  every  man 
provides  the  most  effectually  for  his  own  happiness,  when 
he  cultivates  those  sentiments,  and  pursues  that  conduct, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  most  eminently  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  those  with  whom  he  is  connected.  Such  is  the 
wisdom  of  this  admirable  constitution,  that  every  individual 
of  the  system  gains  his  own  ends,  and  those  of  his  Maker, 
by  the  same  means. 

The  last  rule  is  comcience^  which  is  the  result  of  a  great 
variety  of  impressions,  the  conclusions  of  our  own  minds, 
and  the  opinions  of  others,  respecting  what  is  right  and  fit 
in  our  conduct,  forming  a  set  of  maxims  which  are  ready 
to  be  applied  upon  every  emergency,  where  there  would  be 
no  time  for  reason  or  reflection.  Conscience,  being  a  prin- 
ciple thus  formed,  is  properly  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  three  other  rules,  viz.  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  to  our 
own  greatest  happiness,  and  the  good  of  others,  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  improved  and  corrected  from  time  to  time  by  having 
recourse  to  these  rules.  This  principle  of  conscience,  there- 
fore, being,  as  it  were,  the  result  of  all  the  other  principles 
of  our  conduct  united,  must  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
theguideof  life,  together  with  them;  and  its  dictates,  though 
they  vary,  in  some  measure,  with  education,  and  will  be 
found  to  be,  in  some  respects,  different  among  different 
nations  of  the  world,  yet,  in  general,  evidently  concur  in 
giving  their  sanction  to  the  same  rules  of  conduct,  that  are 
suggested  by  the  three  before-mentioned  considerations. 
For,  if  we  consider  what  kind  of  sentiments  and  conduct 
mankind  in  general  will,  without  much  reflection,  and  with- 
out hesitation,  pronounce  to  be  right ;  if  we  consider  what 
are  the  actions  that  we  most  esteem  and  admire  in  others, 
and  that  we  reflect  upon  with  the  most  satisfaction  in  our- 
selves, they  will  appear  to  be  the  same  with  those  which 
tend  to  make  ourselves  and  others  the  most  truly  happy. 

Following  these  four  guides,  we  shall  find  that  temperance, 
or  the  due  government  of  our  passions,  with  respect  to  our- 
selves ;  justice,  benevolence  and  veracity  with  respect  to 
others  ;  together  with  gratitude,  obedience  and  resignation 
to  God,  ous^ht  to  be  most  assiduously  cultivated  by  us  ;  as 
what  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  pleasing  to  our  Maker, 
the  most  conducive  to  our  own  happiness,  and  that  of  others, 
and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  natural  and  unperverted  dic- 
tates of  conscience. 
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That  we  are  capable  of  governing  ourselves  by  those  rules, 
and,  from  a  proper  regard  to  motives,  can  voluntarily  choose 
and  pursue  that  course  of  life  which  the  will  of  God,  a  re- 
gard to  our  own  happiness,  to  the  good  of  society,  and  the 
dictates  of  our  consciences,  uniformly  recommend  to  us,  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  we  are  the  proper  sub- 
jects  of  moral  government.  Unless  we  suppose  that  men  have 
this  voluntary  power  over  their  actions,  whereby  they  can, 
at  pleasure,  either  obey  or  disobey  the  proper  rule  of  life; 
that  is,  unless  they  be  so  constituted,  that  the  proper  motives 
to  right  conduct  can  have  a  sufficient  influence  upon  their 
minds,  all  religion  is  in  vain.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to 
give  men  a  law,  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  observe  ; 
or  what  propriety  can  there  be  either  in  rewarding  them  for 
actions  to  which  they  could  not  contribute,  or  in  punishing 
them  for  offences  which  they  could  not  help  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  as  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  principle  of  all  religion,  as  necessary  to 
our  being  the  proper  subjects  of  moral  government,  that  we 
are  equally  capable  of  intending  and  doing  both  good  and 
evil ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  in  vain  that  laws  are  pro- 
posed to  us,  and  motives  are  laid  before  us,  both  to  persuade 
us  to  what  is  right,  and  to  dissuade  us  from  what  is  wrong, 
since  it  depends  upon  ourselves,  whether  we  will  -be  influ- 
enced by  them  or  not. 

If  we  observe  the  proper  rules  of  conduct,  or  the  laws  of 
our  natures,  we  shall  secure  to  ourselves  many  solid  advan- 
tages ;  and  if  we  do  not  observe  them,  we  entail  upon  our- 
selves many  evils.  These  are,  therefore,  called  the  punish- 
ments of  vice.,  and  the  former  the  rewards  of  virtue ;  and  since 
they  are  dispensed  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  take  place 
according  to  his  appointment,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
course  of  nature,  he  is  properly  considered  as  our  moral 
governor^  and  judge,  and  we  are  said  to  be  accountable  to 
him  for  our  conduct. 

From  a  regard  to  the  four  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  ex- 
plained above,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  analyze  the  senti- 
ments, the  passions  and  affections  of  mankind,  and  lay 
down  particular  rules  for  our  conduct  in  life. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  different  Objects  of  Pursuit,  and  the  different  Passions 
and  Affections  of  Men  corresponding  to  them. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  concerning  the  conduct 
of  man,  as  an  individual,  and  amember  of  society,  according 
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to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  just  idea  of,  and  to  keep  in  view,  the  diftVrent  objects 
of  our  pursuits,  and  the  different  passions  and  affections  of 
our  nature  corresponding-  to  them. 

W'e  find  ourselves  placed  in  a  world,  in  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  variety  of  objects,  which  are  capable  of  giving 
us  pleasure  and  pain;  and  finding  by  our  own  experience, 
and  the  information  of  others,  in  what  manner  each  of  them 
is  adapted  to  affect  us,  we  learn  to  desire  some  of  them,  and 
feel  an  aversion  to  others.  To  these  desires  and  aversions 
we  give  the  name  of  passiotis  or  affections,  and  we  generally 
class  them  according  to  the  objects  to  which  they  corres- 
pond. These  passions  and  affections  are  the  springs  of  all 
our  actions,  and  by  their  means  we  are  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  interesting  pursuits  through  the  whole  course  of  our 
lives.  When  we  succeed  in  our  pursuits,  or  are  in  hopes  of 
succeeding,  we  are  happy ;  and  when  we  are  disappointed 
in  our  schemes,  or  in  fear  of  being  so,  we  are  Utihappy. 

1.  The  first  and  lowest  class  of  our  desires  is  that  by  which 
we  are  prompted  to  seek  after  corporeal  or  sensual  pleasure, 
and  consequently  to  avoid  bodily  pain.  These  appetites,  as 
they  are  usually  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  passions  of 
a  more  refined  nature,  are  common  with  us  and  the  brutes  ; 
and  to  all  appearance  they  are  possessed  of  them  in  as  high 
a  degree  as  we  are,  and  are  capable  of  receiving  as  much 
pleasure  from  them  as  we  are.  Indeed,  the  Jinal  cause,  or 
the  object  of  these  appetites  is  the  very  same  with  respect  to 
both,  namely,  the  continuance  of  life,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  species.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  animals, 
which  have  equally  their  own  subsistence,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  species  to  provide  for,  should  be  equally 
furnished  with  them. 

2.  It  happens,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  that  pleasurable 
ideas  are  transferred,  by  association,  upon  objects  which  have 
not,  originally,  and  in  themselves,  the  power  of  gratifying  any 
of  our  senses  ;  as  those  which  give  us  the  ideas  that  we  call 
beautiful  or  sublime,  particularly  those  that  occur  in  works 
of  genius,  strokes  of  wit,  and  in  the  polite  arts  of  music, 
painting^  and  poetry.  Our  capacity  for  enjoying  pleasures  of 
this  kind,  depeiiding  upon  the  association  of  our  ideas,  and 
requiring  such  advances  in  intellectual  life  as  brutes  are 
incapable  of,  they  are,  therefore,  classed  under  the  general 
denomination  of  intellectual  pleasures  (a  name  which  we 
give  to  all  our  pleasures,  except  those  of  sense),  and  more 
particularly   under   the   head   of  pleasures  of  imagination  ; 
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because  the  greater  part  of  them  are  founded  on  those  re- 
semblances of  things,  which  are  perceived  and  recollected 
by  that  modification  of  our  intellectual  powers  which  we 
C2i\\  fancy. 

3.  Another  class  of  our  passions  may  be  termed  the  social^ 
because  they  arise  from  our  connexions  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  of  mankind  ;  and  these  are  of  two  kinds,  consist- 
ing either  in  our  desire  of  their  good  opinion,  or  in  our 
wishing  their  happiness  or  misery.  In  this  latter  species  of 
the  class,  we  also  comprise  gratitude  for  the  favours,  and  a 
resentment  of  the  wrongs  we  receive  from  them. 

Those  affections  of  the  mind  which  respect  the  Divine 
Being,  belong  to  this  class,  the  object  of  them  being  one 
with  whom  we  have  the  most  intimate  connexion,  to 
whom  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligation,  and  whose  ap- 
probation is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us.  All  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  our  affections,  considered  as  having 
God  or  man. for  their  object,  arises  from  the  difference  of 
their  situation  with  respect  to  us.  The  Divine  Being, 
standing  in  no  need  of  our  services,  is,  therefore,  no  object 
of  our  benevolence,  properly  so  called  ;  but  the  sentiments 
of  reverence,  love  and  confidence,  with  respect  to  God,  are 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  which  we  exercise  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  only  infinitely  exceeding  them  in 
degree^  as  the  Divine  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  in- 
finitely exceed  every  thing  of  the  same  kind  in  man. 

Some  of  the  brutes,  living  in  a  kind  of  imperfect  society, 
and  particularly  domestic  animals,  are  capable  of  several  of 
the  passions  belonging  to  this  class,  as  gratitude,  love, 
hatred,  &c. ;  but  having  only  a  small  degree  of  intellect, 
they  are  hardly  capable  of  those  which  have  for  their  object 
the  esteem  or  good  opinion  of  others  ;  which  seem  to  require 
a  considerable  degree  of  refinement.  We  see,  however, 
in  horses,  and  some  other  animals,  the  strongest  emulation, 
by  which  they  will  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  their 
endeavours  to  surpass,  and  overcome  others, 

4.  A  fourth  set  of  passions  is  that  which  has  for  its 
object  our  own  interest  in  general,  and  is  called  self-love. 
This  seems  to  require  a  considerable  degree  of  refinement, 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  brute  animals  have  no  idea 
of  it.  Their  chief  object  is  the  gratification  of  their  appe- 
tites or  passions,  without  reflecting  upon  their  happiness  in 
general,  or  having  any  such  thing  in  view  in  their  actions. 

There  is  a  lower  kind  of  self-interest,  or  rather  seljish» 
ness,  the  object  of  which  is  the  means  of  procuring  those 
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gratifications  to  which  money  can  be  subservient ;  and 
from  loving  money  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  variety  of 
pleasures  and  conveniencies,  a  man  may  at  length  come  to 
pursue  it  as  an  end,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  proper 
use  of  it.  It  then  becomes  a  new  kind  of  passion,  quite 
distinct  from  any  other ;  insomuch,  that,  in  order  to  in- 
dulge it,  many  persons  will  deprive  themselves  of  every 
natural  gratification. 

5.  Lastly,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  distinguish  among  our 
actions,  and  are  sensible  that  there  are  reasons  for  some  of 
them,  and  against  others,  we  get  a  notion  of  some  of  them 
as  what  ought  to  be  performed,  and  of  others  of  them  as 
what  are,  or  ought  to  be  refrained  from.  In  this  manner  we 
get  the  abstract  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  actions, 
and  a  variety  of  pleasing  circumstances  attending  the  former, 
and  disagreeable  ones  accompanying  the  latter,  we  come  in 
time  to  love  some  kind  of  actions,  and  to  abhor  others,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  consideration.  For  the  same  reason 
certain  tempers,  or  dispositions  of  mind,  as  leading  to  certain 
kinds  of  conduct,  become  the  objects  of  this  moral  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  ;  and  from  the  whole,  arises  what 
we  call  a  vioral  sense,  or  a  love  of  virtue  and  a  hatred  of  vice 
in  the  abstract.  This  is  the  greatest  refinement  of  which  we 
are  capable,  and  in  the  due  exercise  and  gratification  of  it 
consists  the  highest  perfection  and  happiness  of  our  natures. 

,   nbn.  SECTION  III. 

Of  the  RULING  PASSION,   and  an  Estimate  of  the  Proprietif 
and  Value  of  the  different  Pursuits  of  Mankind. 

Having  given  this  general  delineation  of  the  various 
passions  and  affections  of  human  nature,  which  may  be 
called  the  springs  of  all  our  actions  (since  every  thing  that 
we  do  is  something  that  we  are  prompted  to  by  one  or  more 
of  them),  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  them  separately, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  we  ought  to  be  influenced  by 
any  of  them,  and  in  what  cases,  or  degrees,  the  indulgence 
of  any  of  them  becomes  wrong  and  criminal. 

Actuated  as  we  are  by  a  variety  of  passions,  it  can  hardly 
be  but  that  some  of  them  will  have  more  influence  over  us 
than  others.  These  are  sometimes  called  ruling  passions. 
because,  whenever  it  happens  that  the  gratification  of  some 
interferes  with  that  of  others,  all  the  rest  will  give  place  to 
these.  If,  for  instance,  any  man's  ruling  passion  be  the 
love  of  money,  he  will  deny  himself  any  of  the  pleasures  of 
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life  for  the  sake  of  it ;  whereas,  if  the  love  of  pleasure  wereff 
his  ruling  passion,  he  would  often  run  the  risk  of  impo- 
verishing  himself,   rather   than   not   procure   his  favourite 
indulgence. 

It  must  be  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  know  which 
ought  to  be  our  ruling  passions  through  life,  or  what  are 
those  gratifications  and  pursuits  to  which  we  ought  to  sa- 
crifice every  thing  else.  This  is  the  object  of  our  present 
inquiry,  in  conducting  which  we  must  consider  how  far 
the  indulgence  of  any  particular  passion  is  consistent  with 
our  regard  to  the  four  rules  of  conduct  that  have  been  ex- 
plained ;  namely,  the  will  of  God,  our  own  best  interest, 
the  good  of  others,  and  the  natural  dictates  of  our  con- 
science ;  and  in  estimating  the  value  of  any  particular 
enjoyment,  with  respect  to  the  happiness  we  receive  from 
it,  we  must  consider  how  great  or  intense  it  is,  how  long 
it  will  continue,  whether  we  regard  the  nature  of  the  sense 
from  which  it  is  derived,  or  the  opportunities  we  may  have 
of  procuring  the  gratification  of  it,  and  lastly,  how  far  it  is 
consistent,  or  inconsistent,  with  other  pleasures  of  our 
nature,  more  or  less  valuable  than  itself. 

I.   Of  the  Pleasures  of  Sense. 

Since  no  appetite  or  passion  belonging  to  our  frame  was 
given  us  in  vain,  we  may  conclude,  that  there  cannot  be 
any  thing  wrong  in  the  simple  gratification  of  any  desire 
that  our  Maker  has  implanted  in  us,  under  certain  limita- 
tions and  in  certain  circumstances  ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
proper  object  of  any  of  our  appetites,  or  the  end  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  answer,  it  will  be  a  rule  for  us  in  determining  how 
far  the  Divine  Being  intended  that  they  should  be  indulged. 
Now  some  of  our  sensual  appetites  have  for  their  proper  ob- 
ject the  support  of  life,  and  others  the  propagation  of  the 
species.  They  should,  therefore,  be  indulged  as  far  as  is 
necessary  for  these  purposes,  and  where  the  indulgence  is 
not  so  excessive,  or  so  circumstanced,  as  to  interfere  with 
the  greater  good  of  ourselves  and  others. 

1.  But  to  make  the  gratification  of  our  senses  onv  primary 
pursuit,  must  be  absurd  ;  for  the  appetite  for  food  is  given 
us  for  the  sake  of  supporting  life,  and  not  life  for  the  sake 
of  consuming  food.  The  like  may  be  said  of  other  sensual 
appetites.  Since,  therefore,  we  certainly  err  from  the  in- 
tention of  nature  when  we  make  that  an  end,  which  was 
plainly  meant  to  be  no  more  than  a  means  to  some  farther 
end  ;  whatever  this  great  end  of  life  be,  we  may  conclude 
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that  it  cannot  be  the  gratification  of  our  sensual  appetites, 
for  thoy  themselves  are  only  a  means  to  something  else. 

2.  To  make  the  gratification  of  our  bodily  senses  the 
chief  end  of  living,  would  tend  to  defeat  itself;  for  a  man 
who  should  have  no  other  end  in  view  would  be  apt  so  to 
overcharge  and  surfeit  his  senses,  that  they  would  become 
indisposed  for  their  proper  functions,  and  indulgence  would 
occasion  nothing  but  a  painful  loathing.  By  intemperance 
also  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  all  other  corporeal 
pleasures,  the  powers  of  the  body  itself  are  weakened,  and 
a  foundation  is  laid  for  disorders  the  most  loathsome  to 
behold,  the  most  painful  to  endure,  and  the  most  fatal  in 
their  tendencies  and  issues.  The  ingenuity  of  man  cannot 
contrive  any  torture  so  exquisite,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
so  long  continuance,  as  those  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
irregular  indulgence  of  the  senses  ;  whereas  temperance,  and 
occasional  abstinence,  is  a  means  of  keeping  ail  the  bodily 
organs  and  senses  in  their  proper  tone,  disposed  to  relish 
their  proper  2;ratifications  ;  so  that  they  shall  give  a  man  the 
most  true  and  exquisite  enjoyment  even  of  sensual  pleasure. 
They  prolong  life  to  the  utmost  term  of  nature,  and  contri- 
bute to  a  peaceful  and  easy  death. 

3.  An  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasure  blunts  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  being  injurious  to  mental  apprehension,  and 
all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  deprives 
a  man  of  a  great  many  sources  of  pleasure  which  he  might 
otherwise  enjoy,  and  particularly  of  that  most  valuable 
complacency  which  he  might  have  in  his  own  dispositions 
and  conduct,  from  a  proper  and  temperate  use  of  the  good 
things  of  life. 

4.  Sensual  indulgences,  though,  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
in  certain  circumstances,  they  seem  to  promote  benevo- 
lence, are  evidently  unfriendly  to  it  when  carried  beyond 
that  degree  ;  for  though  moderate  eating  and  drinking  in 
company  promotes  cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  excess 
frequently  gives  occasion  to  quarrelling  and  contention,  and 
sometimes  even  to  murder.  Also,  when  a  man  makes  the 
indulgence  of  his  appetites  his  primary  pursuit,  besides 
incapacitating  himself  for  the  service  of  mankind  in  any 
important  respect,  he  will  scruple  no  means,  however 
base,  cruel,  or  unjust,  to  procure  himself  his  favourite  plea- 
sures, which  he  conceives  to  be  in  a  manner  necessary  to  his 
being. 

>5.  With  respect  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  whose  circum- 
stances in   life  are  low,   the  sole  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure 

VOL.  II.  D 
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is  exceedingly  injurious  to  that  industry  which  is  necessary 
to  their  support.  Indeed,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  dissipate 
the  most  ample  fortune,  and  reduce  men  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  which,  in  such  circumstances,  they  are  least  able 
to  struggle  with. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  should  not  condemn  a  disposition 
and  pursuit  so  circumstanced  as  this.  An  addictedness  to 
sensual  pleasure  is  manifestly  incompatible  with  our  own 
true  interest,  it  is  injurious  to  others,  and  on  both  these 
accounts,  must  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  The  vices 
of  gluttony,  drunkenness  and  lewdness,  are,  also,  clearly 
contrary  to  the  natural  dictates  of  our  minds  ;  and  every 
man  who  is  guilty  of  them,  feels  himself  to  be  despicable 
and  crimin  d,    both  in  his  own  eyes,   and  those  of  others. 

The  only  rule  with  respect  to  our  diet^  is  to  prefer  those 
kinds,  and  that  quantity  of  food,  which  most  conduces  to 
the  health  and  vigour  of  our  bodies.  Whatever  in  eating  or 
drinking  is  inconsistent  with,  and  obstructs  this  end,  is 
wrong,  and  should  carefully  be  avoided  ;  and  every  man's 
own  experience,  assisted  with  a  little  information  from 
others,  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  him  what  is  nearly  the 
best  for  himself  in  both  these  respects  ;  so  that  no  person 
is  likely  to  injure  himself  much  through  mere  mistake. 

With  respect  to  those  appetites  that  are  subservient  to 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  I  would  observe,  that  the 
experience  of  ages  testifies,  that  marriage^  at  a  proper  time 
of  life,  whereby  one  man  is  confined  to  one  woman,  is 
most  favourable  to  health  and  the  true  enjoyment  of  life. 
It  is  a  means  of  raising  the  greatest  number  of  healthy 
children,  and  makes  the  best  provision  for  their  instruction 
and  settlement  in  life  ;  and  nothing  more  need  be  said  to 
shew  that  this  state  of  life  has  every  character  of  what  is 
right,  and  what  ought  to  be  adopted,  in  preference  to  every 
other  mode  of  indulging  our  natural  passions. 

Marriage  is,  moreover,  of  excellent  use  as  a  means  of 
transferring  our  affections  from  ourselves  to  others.  We  see, 
not  in  extraordinary  cases,  but  generally  in  common  life, 
that  a  man  even  prefers  the  happiness  of  his  wife  and  children 
to  his  own  ;  and  his  regard  for  them  is  frequently  a  motive 
to  such  industry,  and  such  an  exertion  of  his  powers,  as 
would  make  him  exceedingly  unhappy,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  consideration  of  the  benefit  that  accrues  to  them  from  it. 
Nay,  in  many  cases,  we  see  men  risking  their  lives,  and 
even  rushing  on  certain  death,  in  their  defence.  The  same, 
also,  is  generally  the  attachment  of  wives  to  their  husbands, 
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and  sometimes,  but  not  so  generally,  the  attachment  of 
children  to  their  parents.* 

We  may  add,  that  when  once  a  man's  aflections  have 
been  transferred  iVom  himself  to  others,  even  his  wife  and 
children,  they  are  more  easily  extended  to  other  persons, 
still  more  remote  from  him,  and  that,  by  this  means  he  is 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  principle  of  general  benevolence, 
patriotism  and  public  spirit,  which  persons  who  live  to  be 
old  without  ever  marrying  are  not  so  generally  remarkable 
for.  The  attention  of  these  persons  having  been  long  con- 
fined to  themselves,  they  often  grow  more  and  more  selfish 
and  narrow-spirited,  so  as  to  be  actuated  in  all  their  pur- 
suits by  a  joyless  desire  of  accumulating  what  they  cannot 
consume  themselves,  and  what  they  must  leave  to  those 
who,  they  know,  have  but  little  regard  for  them,  and  for 
whom  they  have  but  little  regard. 

A  series  of  family  cases  (in  which  a  considerable  degree 
of  anxiety  and  painful  sympathy  have  a  good  effect),  greatly 
improves,  and  as  it  were  mellows  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  a 
kind  of  exercise  and  discipline,  which  eminently  fits  him 
for  great  and  generous  conduct  ;  and,  in  fact,  makes  him  a 
superior  kind  of  being,  with  respect  to  the  generality  of  those 
who  have  had  no  family  connexions. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  course  of  lewd  indulgence,  with- 
out family  cases,  sinks  a  man  below  his  natural  level. 
Promiscuous  commerce  gives  an  indelible,  vicious  taint  to 
the  imagination,  so  that,  to  the  latest  term  of  life,  those 
ideas  will  be  predominant,  which  are  proper  only  to 
youthful  vigour.  And  what  in  nature  is  more  wretched, 
absurd  and  despicable,  than  to  have  the  mind  continually 
haunted  with  ideas  of  pleasures  which  cannot  be  enjoyed, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  long  abandoned,  for  entertain- 
ments more  suited  to  years  ;  and  from  which,  if  persons  had 
been  properly  trained,  they  would,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
have  been  prepared  to  receive  much  greater  and  superior 
satisfaction  ? 

Besides,  all  the  pleasures  of  the  sexes  in  the  human 
species,  who  cannot  sink  themselves  so  low  as  the  brutes, 
depend  much  upon  opinion^  or  particular  mental  attachment; 
and  consequently,  they  are  greatly  heightened  by  sentiments 
of  love  and  affection,  which  have  no  place  with  common 
prostitutes,  or  concubines,  where  the  connexion  is  only 
occasional  or  temporary,   and  consequently  slight.     Those 

•  See  this  difference  well  explained  by  Charron,  De  la  Sagesse,  L.  iii.  Ch.  14. 
Sect.  35,  or  Stanhope's  Translation,  8vo.  1729,  iii.  1S7S. 
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persons,  therefore,  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  lawless 
indulgence  of  their  passions,  besides  being  exposed  to  the 
most  loathsome  and  painful  disorders,  besides  exhausting 
the  powers  of  nature  prematurely,  and  subjecting  them- 
selves to  severe  remorse  of  mind,  have  not  (whatever  they 
may  ftmcy  or  pretend)  any  thing  like  the  real  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that  persons  generall}'  have  in  the  married  state. 

1 1 .   Of  th  e  Pleasu  res  of  Im  agin  a  tio7i . 

As  we  ought  not  to  make  the  gratification  of  our  ex- 
ternal senses  the  main  end  of  life,  so  neither  ought  we  to 
indulge  our  taste  for  the  more  refined  pleasures,  those  called 
the  .pleasures  of  imagination,  without  some  bounds.  The 
CAiitivation  of  a  taste  for  propriety,  beauty  and  sul)limity, 
iii  objects  natural  or  artificial,  particularly  for  the  pleasures 
of  music,  painting  and  poetry,  is  very  proper  in  younger 
life,  as  it  serves  to  draw  off  the  attention  from  gross  animal 
gratifications,  and  to  bring  us  a  step  farther  into  intellectual 
life,  so  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  higher  attainments. 
But  if  we  stop  here,  and  devote  our  whole  time,  and  all 
our  faculties  to  these  objects,  we  shall  certainly  fall  short 
of  the  proper  end  of  life. 

1.  These  objects,  in  general,  only  give  pleasure  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  are  a  source  of  more  pain  than  plea- 
sure when  a  person's  taste  is  arrived  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
correctness  and  delicacy  :  for  then  hardly  any  thing  will 
please,  but  every  thing  will  give  disgust  that  conies  not  up 
to  such  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection  as  few  things  in  this 
world  ever  reach  :  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  in  this  life,  at 
least  in  this  country,  a  person  whose  taste  is  no  higher 
than  a  mediocrity^  stands  the  best  chance  for  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  imagination  ;  and  consequently,  all  the  time 
and  application  that  is  more  than  necessary  to  acquire  this 
mediocrit}^  of  taste,  or  excellence  in  the  arts  respecting  it, 
are  wholly  lost. 

Since,  however,  the  persons  and  objects  with  which  a 
man  is  habitually  conversant,  are  much  in  his  own  power, 
a  considerable  refinement  of  taste  may  not,  perhaps,  in 
all  cases,  impair  the  happiness  of  life,  but,  under  the 
direction  of  prudence,  may  multiply  the  pleasures  of  it,  and 
give  a  person  a  more  exquisite  enjoyment  of  it. 

2.  Very  great  refinement  and  taste,  and  great  excellence 
in  those  arts  which  are  the  object  of  it,  are  the  parents  of 
such  excessive  vanity,  as  exposes  a  man  to  a  variety  of  mor- 
tifications and  disappointments  in  life.     They  are  also  very 
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ipt  to  produce  envy,  jealousy,  peevishness,  malice  and 
other  dispositions  of  mind,  which  are  both  uneasy  to  a 
man's  self,  and  disqualify  him  for  contributing  to  the  plea- 
sure and  happiness  of  others.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  where  a  man's  excellence  lies  chiefly  in  a  single  thing, 
which,  from  confining  his  attention  to  it,  will  be  iiuiigined 
to  be  of  extraordinary  consequence,  while  every  other  kind 
of  excellence  will  be  undervalued. 

3.  With  respect  to  many  persons,  a  great  refinement  of 
taste  is  attended  with  the  same  inconveniences  as  an  ad- 
dictedness  to  sensual  pleasure  ;  for  it  is  apt  to  lead  them 
into  many  expenses,  and  make  them  despise  plain,  honest 
industry  ;  whereby  they  are  frequently  brought  into  a  state 
of  poverty,  surrounded  with  a  thousand  artificial  wants,  and 
without  the  means  of  gratifying  them. 

A  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  imagination  ought,  more 
particularly,  to  be  indulged,  and  even  encouraged,  in  younger 
life,  in  the  interval  between  a  state  of  mere  animal  nature, 
in  a  child,  and  the  serious  pursuits  of  manhood.  It  is  also  a 
means  of  relaxing  the  mind  from  too  close  an  attention  to 
serious  business,  through  the  whole  of  life,  promoting  inno- 
cent amusement,  cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  Besides, 
a  taste  for  natural,  and  also  for  artificial  propriety,  beauty 
and  sublimity,  has  a  connexion  with  a  taste  for  moral  pro- 
priety, moral  beauty  and  dignity,  and  when  properly  culti- 
vated, enables  us  to  take  more  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  works,  perfections  and  providence  of  God.  Here, 
indeed,  it  is,  that  a  just  taste  for  these  refined  pleasures  finds 
its  highest  and  most  perfect  gratification  :  for  it  is  in  these 
contemplations,  that  instances  of  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
priety, beauty  and  grandeur  occur. 

III.  Of  Self-interest. 

A  regard  to  our  greatest  happiness  w-as  allowed  before  to 
be  one  of  the  proper  rules  of  our  conduct  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  shewn  to  be  only  one  of  four  ;  and  in  fact  the 
proper  end  of  it,  or  our  greatest  happiness  as  individuals,  is 
most  effectually  gained,  when  it  is  not  itself  the  immediate 
scope  of  our  actions  ;  that  is,  when  we  have  not  our  interest 
directly  in  view,  but  when  we  are  actuated  by  a  disinterested 
regard  to  the  good  of  others,  to  the  commands  of  God,  and 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 

I.  When  we  keep  up  a  regard  to  ourselves  in  our  conduct, 
we  can  never  exclude  such  a  degree  of  anxiety,  and  jealousy 
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of  Others,  as  will  always  make  us  in  some  degree  unhappy ; 
and  we  find  by  experience,  that  no  persons  have  so  true  and 
unallayed  enjoyments,  as  those  who  lose  sight  of  them- 
selves, and  of  all  regard  to  their  own  happiness,  in  higher  and 
greater  pursuits. 

2.  Though  it  be  true,  that,  when  our  interest  is  perfectly 
understood,  it  will  be  found  to  be  best  promoted  by  those 
actions  which  are  dictated  by  a  regard  to  the  good  of  others, 
&c.,  it  requires  great  comprehension  of  mind  even  to  see 
this,  and  much  more  to  act  upon  it  ;  so  that  if  the  bulk  of 
mankind  were  taught  to  pursue  their  own  proper  happiness, 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  life,  they  would  be  led  to  do  many 
things  injurious  to  others,  not  being  able  to  see  how  they 
could  otherwise  make  the  best  provision  for  themselves. 

3.  If  we  consult  the  unperverted  dictates  of  our  minds, 
we  shall  feel  that  there  is  a  kind  of  meanness  in  a  man*s 
acting  from  a  view  to  his  own  interest  only  ;  and  if  any  per- 
son were  known  to  have  no  higher  motive  for  his  conduct, 
though  he  should  have  so  much  comprehension  of  mind,  as 
that  this  principle  should  never  mislead  him,  and  every  par- 
ticular action  which  he  was  led  to  by  it  should  be,  in  itself, 
always  right,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  moral 
worth,  so  as  to  command  our  esteem  ;  and  he  would  not  at  all 
engage  our  love.  All  we  could  say  in  his  favour  would  be 
that  he  was  a  prudent  man,  not  that  he  was  virtuous.  Nay, 
we  should  not  allow  that  any  man's  conduct  was  even  right, 
in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word,  unless  he 
was  influenced  by  motives  of  a  higher  and  purer  nature ; 
namely,  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  good  of  others, 
or  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  these  considerations,  that  this 
principle,  of  a  regard  to  our  highest  interest,  holds  a  kind  of 
middle  rank  between  the  vices  and  the  virtues  ;  and  that  its 
principal  use  is  to  be  a  means  of  raising  us  above  all  the 
lower  and  vicious  pursuits,  to  those  that  are  higher,  and 
properly  speaking,  virtuous  and  praise- worthy.  From  a 
re^^ard  to  our  true  interest,  or  mere  self-love,  we  are  first 
of^all  made  sensible  that  we  should  injure  ourselves  by 
making  the  gratification  of  our  senses,  or  the  pleasures  of 
imaginlition,  &c.,  our  chief  pursuit,  and  the  great  business 
and  end  of  life  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  our  wisdom 
to  pay  a  supreme  regard  to  the  will  of  our  Maker,  to  employ 
ourselves  in  doing  good  to  others,  and,  universally,  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  our  consciences.     This  persuasion  will  lead 
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US  to  do  those  things  which  wc  kno\v  to  be  agreeable  to 
those  higher  principles,  tiiough  wv  cannot  im mediately  see 
them  to  be  for  our  interest;  and,  by  degrees,  wc  shaii  get 
a  habit  of  acting  in  the  most  pious,  generous  and  consci- 
entious manner,  without  ever  having  our  own  happiness  in 
view,  or  in  the  least  attending  to  any  connexion,  immediate 
or  distant,   that  our  conduct  has  with  it. 

On  these  accounts,  it  seems  better  not  to  consider  any 
kind  of  self-interest  as  an  ultimate  rule  of  our  conduct ;  but 
that,  independent  of  any  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  we 
should  think  ourselves  obliged  conscientiously  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  generousl}^  and  disinterestedly  to  pursue  the 
good  of  others,  though,  to  all  appearance,  we  sacrifice  our 
own  to  it  ;  and  at  all  events  to  conform  to  the  will  of  our 
Maker,  who,  standing  in  an  equal  relation  to  all  his  offspring, 
must  wish  the  good  of  them  all,  and  therefore  cannot  ap- 
prove of  our  consulting  our  own  happiness  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  others,  but  must  rather  take  pleasure  in  seeing 
us  act  upon  the  maxims  of  his  own  generous  benevolence  ; 
depending,  in  general,  that  that  great,  righteous  and  good 
Being,  who  approves  of  our  conduct,  will  not  suffer  us  to 
be  losers  by  it  upon  the  whole. 

There  is  a  lower  species  of  self-interest,  or  sel/ishness^  con- 
sisting in  the  love  of  money ^  which,  beyond  a  certain  degree, 
is  highly  deserving  of  censure.  As  a  meansof  procuring  our- 
selves any  kind  of  gratification,  that  can  be  purchased,  the 
love  of  money  is  a  passion  of  the  same  nature,  with  a  fond- 
ness for  that  species  of  pleasure  which  can  be  purchased  with 
it.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  makes  no  other  use  of  his  wealth 
than  to  procure  the  means  of  sensual  pleasure,  the  love  of 
money,  in  him,  is  only  another  name  for  the  love  of  pleasure  : 
if  a  man  accumulates  money  with  no  other  view  than  to  in- 
dulge his  taste  in  the  refined  arts  above-mentioned,  his  love 
of  money  is  the  same  thing  with  a  love  of  the  arts  :  or,  lastly, 
if  a  man  really  intends  nothing  but  the  good  of  others,  while 
he  is  amassing  riches,  he  is  actuated  by  the  principle  of 
benevolence. 

In  short,  the  love  of  money,  whenever  it  is  pursued,  di- 
rectly and  properly,  as  a  means  to  somethint>'  else,  is  a  passion, 
the  rank  of  which  kef^ps  pace  with  the  end  that  is  proposed 
to  be  gained  by  it.  But  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  it  is  very 
common  to  forget  the  use  of  money  as  a  means,  and  to  de- 
sire it  without  any  farther  end,  so  as  even  to  sacrifice  to  this 
pursuit  all  those  appetites  and  passions,  to  the  gratification 
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of  which  it  was  originally  subservient,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  only  it  was  originally  coveted.  In  this  state  the  love 
of  money,  or  the  passion  we  call  covetousness^  is  evidently  ab- 
surd and  wrong. 

This  gross  self-interest,  which  consists  in  an  excessive  love 
of  money,  as  an  end,  and  without  any  regard  to  its  use,  will 
sometimes  bring  a  man  to  abridge  himself  of  all  the  natural 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  engage  him  in  the  most  laborious  pur- 
suits, attended  with  most  painful  anxiety  of  mind  ;  it  very 
often  steels  his  heart  against  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  and 
compassion,  and  never  fails  to  fill  him  with  envy,  jealousy 
and  resentment  against  all  those  whom  he  imagines  to  be  his 
competitors  and  rivals.  Much  less  does  this  sordid  passion 
admit  of  any  of  the  pleasures  that  result  from  a  consciousness 
of  the  approbation  of  God,  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or  of  our 
own  minds.  In  fact,  it  deprives  a  man  of  all  the  genuine 
pleasures  of  his  nature,  and  involves  him  in  much  perplexity 
and  distress ;  the  immediate  cause  of  which,  though  it  be 
often  absurd  and  imaginary,  is  serious  to  himself,  and  makes 
him  appear  in  a  ridiculous  light  to  others. 

All  these  observations,  concerning  the  love  of  money,  are 
equally  true  of  the  love  oi power,  or  of  any  thing  else,  that  is 
originally  desirable  as  a  means  to  some  farther  end,  but  which 
afterwards  becomes  itself  an  ultimate  end  of  our  actions.  It 
is  even,  in  a  great  measure,  true  of  the  love  of  knowledge  or 
learning.  This  is  chiefly  useful  as  a  means,  and  is  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  end  it  is  fitted  to  answer ;  but,  together 
with  the  love  of  riches  and  power,  it  is  absurd,  and  to  be 
condemned,  when  pursued  as  an  end,  or  for  its  own  sake 
only. 

The  amassing  of  money  must  be  allowed  to  be  reasonable, 
or  at  least  excusable,  provided  there  be  a  probabiHty  that  a 
man  may  live  to  enjoy  it,  or  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  his  pos- 
terity, or  others  in  whose  welfare  he  interests  himself;  but 
when  we  see  a  man  persisting  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
even  to  extreme  old  age,  when  it  would  be  deemed  madness 
in  him  to  pretend  that  he  could  have  any  real  want  of  it ; 
when  he  discovers  the  same  avaricious  temper,  though  he  has 
no  children,  and  there  is  nobody  for  whom  he  is  known  to 
have  the  least  regard,  it  is  evident  that  he  pursues  money  as 
an  end,  or  for  its  oimi  sake,  and  not  at  all  as  a  means  to  any 
thing  farther.  In  this  case,  therefore  it  is,  without  doubt, 
highly  criminal,  and  deserving  of  the  above-mentioned  cen- 
sures. 
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IV.   Of  the  Passions  ichich  arise  from  our  Social  Nature . 

The  passions  and  affections  which  I  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered are  those  which  belong  to  us  as  individuals,  and  do 
not  necessarily  suppose  any  relation  to  other  beings  ;  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  treat  of  those  which  are  of  this  latter  class. 
And  first,  of  the  pleasure  that  we  take  in  the  good  opinion 
of  others  concerning  us,  which  gives  rise  to  that  passion 
w  Inch  we  call  the  love  of  fame. 

This  is  a  passion  that  discovers  itself  pretty  early  in  life, 
and  arises  principally  from  our  experience  and  observation 
of  the  many  advantages  that  result  from  the  good  opinion  of 
others.  In  the  early  part  of  life  this  principle  is  of  sional  use 
to  us,  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  those  actions  which  procure 
us  the  esteem  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  which  are,  in  general, 
the  same  that  are  dictated  by  the  principles  of  benevolence 
and  the  moral  sense,  and  also  by  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God. 

But  though,  by  this  account,  the  love  of  fame  is  an  useful 
alli/  to  virtue,  the  gratification  of  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
made  our  primary  pursuit  ;  because,  if  it  were  known  that 
fame  was  the  sole  end  of  a  man's  actions,  he  would  be  so  far 
from  gaining  this  end,  that  he  would  be  despised  by  mankind 
in  general ;  and  especially  if  he  were  advanced  in  life,  when 
it  is  commonly  expected  that  men  should  be  governed  by 
higher  and  better  principles.  For  no  actions  are  looked  upon 
by  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  properly  praise-worthy,  but  those 
which  proceed  from  a  principle  of  disinterested  benevolence, 
obedience  to  God,  or  a  regard  to  conscience, 

2.  Besides,  humility  is  a  principal  subject  of  praise  ;  and, 
indeed,  without  this,  no  other  virtue  is  held  in  much  esteem. 
Now  this  humility  supposes  such  a  diffidence  of  one's  self, 
such  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  others 
and  also  so  small  a  degree  of  complacence  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  own  excellencies,  as  must  be  inconsistent  with 
our  making  this  pleasure  our  chief  pursuit,  and  the  source 
of  our  greatest  happiness. 

3.  In  another  respect,  also,  the  love  of  fame,  as  a  primary 
object  of  pursuit,  tends  to  defeat  itself.  Wc  arc  not  |)leased 
with  praise,  except  it  come  from  persons  oW\\\o^c  judfrmeut^ 
as  well  as  sinceritt/,  we  have  a  good  opinion  ;  but  the  love  of 
fame,  as  our  supreme  good,  tends  to  beget  such  a  degree  of 
sclf-sufficienct/,  and  conceit,  as  makes  us  despise  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  that  is,  it  makes  their  praise  of  little  value  to  us  ; 
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SO  that  the  sprightly  pleasures  o{  vanity  naturally  give  place 
in  time  to  all  the  sullenness  and  moroseness  of  pride. 

4.  If  a  man  have  no  other  object  than  reputation,  or  popu- 
larity, he  will  be  led  to  dwell  frequently  upon  the  subject  of 
his  own  merit,  of  which  he  will,  consequently,  entertain  an 
over-w^eening  and  unreasonable  opinion  ;  and  this  can  hardly 
fail  to  produce,  besides  a  most  ridiculous  degree  of  con- 
ceit, so  much  envy  and  jealousy,  as  will  make  him  insuffer- 
able in  society,  and  subject  him  to  the  most  cutting  morti- 
fications. 

6.  If  a  man's  principal  object  be  those  qualifications  and 
actions  which  usually  distinguish  men,  and  make  them 
much  talked  of,  both  in  their  own  and  future  ages,  such  as 
eminence  with  respect  to  genius,  excellence  in  the  polite 
arts,  discoveries  in  science,  or  great  achievements  in  the  arts 
of  peace  or  war,  his  chance  of  succeeding  is  very  small  ;  for 
it  is  not  possible  that  more  than  ?ifew  persons,  in  comparison, 
can  draw  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  mankind  upon  them. 
And  besides  that  the  qualifications  which  are  the  foundation 
of  this  eminence  are  very  rare  among  mankind,  success  de- 
pends upon  the  concurrence  of  many  circumstances^  inde- 
pendent on  a  man's  self.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  very 
few  persons  can  reasonably  hope  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  this  manner,  and  it  would  certainly  be  very  wrong  to 
propose  that  as  a  principal  object  of  pursuit  to  all  mankind, 
which  the  bulk  of  them  cannot  possibly  obtain,  or  enjoy. 

The  proper  use  of  this  love  of  fame,  as  of  the  principle 
of  self-interest,  is  to  be  a  means  of  bringing  us  within  the 
influence  of  better  and  truly  virtuous  principles,  in  conse- 
quence of  begetting  a  habit  of  doing  the  same  things  which 
better  principles  would  prompt  to.  If,  for  instance,  a  man 
should,  first  of  all,  perform  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence 
from  ostentation  only,  the  joy  that  he  actually  communicates 
to  others,  and  the  praises  he  receives  for  his  generosity,  fix)m 
those  who  are  strangers  to  his  real  motive,  cannot  but  give 
him  an  idea  of  the  purer  pleasures  of  genuine  benevolence, 
from  which,  and  not  from  a  desire  of  applause  only,  he  will 
for  the  future  act. 

The  pleasures  that  accrue  to  us  from  the  pursuit  of  fame, 
like  those  of  self-interest,  are  best  gained  by  persons  who 
have  them  not  directly  in  view.  The  man  who  is  truly  be- 
nevolent, pious  and  conscientious,  will,  in  general,  secure 
the  most  solid  and  permanent  reputation  with  mankind  ;  and 
if  he  be  so  situated  as  that  the  practice  of  any  real  virtue  shall 
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be  deemed  uiitashionahle  and  subject  him  to  contempt  and 
insult,  he  will  have  acquired  that  supcrioritj/  of  mind,  which 
will  set  him  above  it ;  so  that  he  will  not  feel  any  pain  from 
the  want  of  such  esteem,  as  must  have  been  purchased  by 
the  violation  or  neglect  of  his  duty.  But  he  will  rather 
applaud  himself,  and  rejoice  that  he  is  not  esteemed  by 
persons  of  certain  characters,  be  they  ever  so  numerous, 
and  distinguished  on  certain  accounts;  finding  more  than  an 
equivalent  recompense  in  the  approbation  of  his  own  mind, 
in  the  esteem  of  the  wMse  and  good,  though  they  be  ever  so 
few,  and  especially  in  the  favour  of  God,  who  is  the  searcher 
of  hearts,  the  best  judge,  and  most  munificent  rewarder  of 
real  worth. 

V.   Of  the  Sympalhetic  Affections. 

A  passion  for  fame,  though  it  be  founded  on  the  relation 
that  men  stand  in  to  one  another,  and  therefore  supposes 
society,  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  social  principle^ 
properly  so  called,  or  a  disposition  to  love,  and  to  do  kind 
offices  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

1.  That  it  is  with  the  greatest  justice  that  this  is  ranked 
among  our  highest  pursuits,  has  been  shewn  already.  That 
the  study  to  do  good  to  others,  is  placed  in  this  rank,  must 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  who  cannot  but 
intend  the  happiness  of  all  his  offspring,  and  who  is  himself 
actuated  by  the  principle  of  universal  benevolence.  If  we 
consult  the  natural  dictates  of  our  conscience,  we  shall  find 
that  it  gives  the  strongest  approbation  to  disinterested  be- 
nevolence in  ourselves  or  others ;  and  if  w^e  examine  how 
our  own  highest  interest  is  affected  by  it,  we  shall  find  that, 
in  general,  the  more  exalted  is  our  benevolence,  and  the 
more  we  lay  ourselves  out  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  the 
more  perfect  enjoyment  we  have  of  ourselves,  and  the  more 
we  are  in  the  way  of  receiving  good  offices  from  others  in  re- 
turn ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  happier  we  are  likely  to  be. 

2.  A  man  of  a  truly  benevolent  disposition,  and  who  makes 
the  good  of  others  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  will  never  want 
opportunities  of  employing  and  gratifying  himself:  for  we 
are  so  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon  one  another,  the 
small  upon  the  great,  and  the  gieat  upon  the  small,  that, 
whatever  be  a  man's  station  in  lite,  if  he  be  of  a  benevolent 
disposition,  it  will  always  be  in  his  power  to  oblige  others, 
and  thereby  indulge  himself. 

3.  A  person  so  benevolent  may,  in  general,  depend  upon 
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success  in  his  schemes,  because  mankind  are  previously  dis- 
posed to  approve,  recommend  and  countenance  benevolent 
undertakings  ;  and  though  such  a  person  will  see  much 
misery  and  distress,  which  he  cannot  relieve,  and  which  will, 
consequently,  give  him  some  pain  ;  yet  upon  the  whole,  his 
pleasures  will  be  far  superior  to  it ;  and  the  pains  of  sym- 
pathy do  not,  in  general,  agitate  the  mind  beyond  the  limits 
of  pleasure.  We  have  even  a  kind  of  satisfaction  with  our- 
selves in  contemplating  scenes  of  distress,  though  we  can 
only  wish  to  relieve  the  unhappy  sufferers.  For  this  reason 
it  is  that  tragic  scenes  and  tragical  stories  are  so  engaging. 
This  kind  of  satisfaction  has  even  more  charms  for  mankind 
in  general,  than  the  view  of  many  pleasing  scenes  of  life.* 

4.  Besides,  if  to  the  principle  of  benevolence  be  added 
a  strict  regard  to  conscience  and  confidence  in  Divine 
Providence,  all  the  pains  of  sympathy  will  almost  wholly 
vanish.  If  we  are  conscious  that  we  do  all  we  can  to 
assist  and  relieve  others,  we  may  have  perfect  satisfaction 
in  ourselves,  and  may  habitually  rejoice  in  the  belief  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  ;  being  convinced  that  all  the 
evils,  which  we  ineffectually  strive  to  remove,  are  appointed 
for  wise  and  good  purposes  ;  and  that,  being  of  a  temporary 
nature,  they  will  finally  be  absorbed  in  that  infinity  of 
happiness,  to  which,  though  in  ways  unknown  to  us,  we 
believe  them  to  be  subservient. 

Every  argument  by  which  benevolence  is  recommended 
to  us  condemns  malevolence,  or  a  disposition  to  rejoice  in 
the  misery,  and  to  grieve  at  the  happiness  of  others.  This 
baneful  disposition  may  be  generated  by  frequently  con- 
sidering our  own  interest  as  in  opposition  to  that  of  others. 
For,  in  this  case,  at  the  same  time  that  we  receive  pleasure 
from  our  own  gain,  we  receive  pleasure  also  from  their  loss, 
which  is  connected  with  it  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  when 
we  grieve  for  our  own  loss,  we  grieve  at  their  gain.  In  this 
manner  emulation,  envy,  jealousy,  and  at  length  actual 
hatred  and  malice,  are  produced  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  gaming  is  unfavourable  to  bene- 
volence, as  well  as  other  virtues,  and  high  gaming  exceed- 
ingly pernicious.  For,  in  this  case,  every  man's  gain  is 
directly  produced  by  another's  loss  ;  so  that  the  gratification 
of  the  one  and  the  disappointment  of  the  other  must  always 

*  Sep  Dr.  Barnes  "  On  the  Pleasure  which  the  MinH,  in  many  Cases,  receives 
from  contemplating  Scenes  of  Distress."  Mem.  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Hoc.  of  Man- 
ehester,  or  New  Ann.  Reg.  1785,  VL  108. 
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y^o  together.  Indeed,  upon  the  same  just  principle,  all 
trade  and  commerce,  all  buying  and  selling  is  wrong,  unless 
it  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties. 

Malevolent  dispositions,  besides  that  they  are  clearly 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
are  the  source  of  much  pain  and  misery  to  ourselves.  They 
consist  of  very  uneasy  feelings ;  so  that  no  man  can  be 
happy,  or  enjoy  any  satisfaction,  while  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  them.  Even  the  pleasures  of  revenge  are 
shocking  to  think  of,  and  what  a  man  must  despise  himself 
for  being  capable  of  relishing  and  enjoying  ;  and  they  are, 
in  all  cases,  infinitely  inferior  to  the  noble  satisfaction  which 
a  man  feels  in  forgiving  an  injury.  There  is  a  meanness  in 
the  former,  but  true  greatness  of  mind  and  real  dignity  in 
the  latter,  and  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  does  not  pall 
upon  reflection.  Besides,  a  disposition  to  do  ill-offices  to 
others  exposes  a  man  to  the  hatred  and  ill-offices  of  others. 
The  malevolent  man  arms  all  mankind  against  him. 

Anger  is,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  reasonable  ;  as  when  it 
is  directed  against  the  vicious  and  injurious,  who  are  the 
pests  of  society  ;  so  that  being  enemies  to  such  persons  is 
being  friends  to  mankind  at  large.  But  here  great  caution 
should  be  used,  lest  this  passion  of  anger  should,  as  it  is 
very  capable  of  doing,  degenerate  into  pure  ill-iaill  towards 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  Nay,  we  should  never 
indulge  in  anger  so  far  as  to  cease  to  have  the  real  good  and 
welfare  of  the  offender  at  heart,  but  be  ready  even  to  do  our 
greatest  personal  enemies  any  kind  office  in  our  power, 
provided  that  the  consequence  of  it  would  not  be  injurious 
to  society.  This,  indeed,  is  what  the  law  of  universal  bene- 
volence plainly  requires,  as  it  strictly  forbids  the  doing  any 
unnecessary  evil  ;  and  that  evil  is  unnecessary,  which  the 
good  and  happiness  of  others  does  not  require.  If,  therefore, 
we  would  appear  to  act  upon  this  principle,  we  must  be 
careful  so  to  conduct  our  resentment,  as  that  it  may  be 
manifest  that  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  entertain  senti- 
ments of  enmity. 

If  it  be  our  duty  to  bear  good-will  even  to  our  enemies, 
much  more  should  we  exercise  it  to  our  real  friends,  and 
use  our  endeavours  to  make  the  most  amj)le  return  for  any 
kindness  that  they  do  to  us.  Indeed,  there  is  no  virtue 
which  has  a  stronger  testimony  in  the  consciences  of  all 
men  than  gratitude,  and  no  vice  is  universally  so  hateful 
as  ingratitude. 
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If  the  good  of  society  be  our  object,  there  can  be  no 
<|uestion,  but  that  veracity,  with  respect  to  all  our  declara- 
tions, and  fidelity,  with  respect  to  all  our  engagements,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  social  duties.  All  the 
purposes  of  society  would  be  defeated,  if  falsehood  were  as 
common  as  truth  among  mankind  ;  and,  in  those  circum- 
stances, all  beneficial  intercourse  would  soon  cease  amono^ 
them  ;  and  notwithstanding  temporary  inconveniences  may 
sometimes  arise  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  they  are 
infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  many  superior  advantages 
that  arise  from  our  depending  upon  the  regard  to  it  being 
inviolable. 

Since  an  oath,  or  an  appeal  to  the  Divine  Being,  is  the 
most  deliberate,  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  modes  of 
asseveration,  it  ought  to  be  the  most  scrupulously  observed. 
There  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  stronger  guard 
against  imposition  and  deceit ;  and  therefore  a  person  who 
has  once  perjured  himself,  deserves  not  only  to  be  detested 
and  shunned,  as  the  bane  of  society,  but  to  be  expelled 
out  of  it. 

VI.    Of  the  Relative  Duties. 

As  we  stand  in  a  variety  of  relations  to  one  another,  and 
have  much  more  opportunity  of  doing  kind  offices  to  some 
than  to  others,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Divine  Being 
intended  that  our  benevolence  should  be,  like  his  own, 
universal  and  impartial.  He  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
all  his  creatures,  and  he  is  capable  of  attending  to  the  wants 
of  them  all  ;  whereas,  our  beneficence  is  necessarily  limited, 
and  therefore  should  flow  the  most  freely  towards  those 
whom  we  can  most  conveniently  and  effectually  serve. 
Besides,  the  good  of  the  whole  will  be  best  provided  for 
by  every  person  making  this  a  rule  to  himself;  whereas, 
if  every  person,  without  any  particular  regard  to  his  own 
limited  province,  should  extend  his  care  to  the  wants  of 
mankind  in  general,  very  little  good  would,  in  fact,  be  done 
by  any. 

The  domestic  relations  of  life  are  the  foundation  of  the 
strongest  claim  upon  our  benevolence  and  kindness.  The 
interests  of  husband  and  wife  are  the  same,  and  inseparable  ; 
and  they  must  necessarily  pass  a  very  great  part  of  their 
time  together.  In  these  circumstances,  to  be  mutually 
happy,  their  affection  must  be  strong  and  undivided.  The 
welfare  of  their  offspring,  likewise,  requires  this,  that  they 
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may  give  their  united  care  and  attention  to  form  their  bodies 
and  minds,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  business  of  life,  and 
to  introduce  thein  with  advantage  into  the  world. 

As  nature  makes  children  the  charge  of  their  parents  in 
younger  life,  so  it  lays  an  equal  obligation  on  children  to 
provide  for  their  parents,  when  they  are  old  and  inhrm,  and 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Masters  and  servants  are  under  a  variety  of  mutual  obli- 
gations ;  and  if  that  connexion  be  happy,  and  mutually 
advantageous,  there  must  be  justice,  humanity  and  liberality 
on  the  one  hand,  requited  with  fidelity,  reasonable  submis- 
sion and  affection  on  the  other. 

Our  own  country,  likewise,  claims  a  particular  preference. 
We  ought  to  give  more  attention  to  its  welfare  than  to  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  its  magistrates  are  entitled  to  our 
particular  reverence  and  respect. 

It  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  we  proportion  our 
regards  and  benevolent  attention  in  this  manner  ;  that  is, 
regulating  them  according  to  those  connexions  in  life  that 
are  of  the  most  importance  to  our  own  happiness  ;  but  still, 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  all 
mankind,  and  to  all  the  creation  of  God,  with  respect  to 
whom  we  are  brethren  and  fellow-subjects  ;  and  whenever 
the  interest  of  ourselves,  our  own  families  or  country,  does 
not  greatly  interfere,  we  should  lay  ourselves  out  to  do  good 
to  strangers  and  foreigners,  or  to  any  persons  that  may  stand 
in  need  of  our  assistance — doing  to  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  to  us,  which  is  a  rule  of  the  gospel  that  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  natural  reason. 

VII.   Of  the  Theopathetic  Affections. 

As  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  mankind,  so  also  the  love 
of  God,  and  devotedness  to  him,  bears  every  character  of  one 
of  our  highest  and  most  proper  principles  of  conduct. 

1.  This  principle  interferes  with  no  real  gratification,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  restraint  it  lays  upon  any  of 
them  is,  in  reality,  favourable  to  the  true  and  perfect  enjoy- 
ment we  derive  from  them.  No  pains  that  we  can  expose 
ourselves  to  for  the  sake  of  mortifying  ourselves,  can  be 
pleasing  to  that  Being  who  made  us  to  be  happy,  and  who 
has,  for  that  purpose,  given  us  the  power  and  the  means  of 
a  variety  of  gratifications,  suited  to  our  state  and  condition. 
In  this  general  manner  it  is  shewn  that  the  love  of  God,  and 
devotedness  to  him,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  a  regard  to  our 
own  greatest  good.     This  principle  must  be  consistent  with 
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our  attention  to  the  good  of  others,  because  God  is  the 
Father  of  us  all,  and  we  are  equally  his  offspring;  and  nature 
teaches  us  to  consider  him  as  our  Father,  moral  Governor 
and  Judge,  and,  therefore,  to  reverence,  love  and  obey  him 
without  reserve. 

2.  An  entire  devotedness  to  God,  faith  in  his  providence 
and  resignation  to  his  will,  is  the  best  antidote  against  all 
the  evils  of  life.  If  we  firmly  believe  that  nothing  comes 
to  pass,  respecting  ourselves,  our  friends  and  our  dearest 
interests,  but  by  his  appointment  or  permission,  and  that 
he  appoints  or  permits  nothing  but  for  the  best  purposes, 
we  shall  not  only  acquiesce,  but  rejoice  in  all  the  events  of 
life,  prosperous  or  adverse.  We  shall  consider  every  thing 
as  a  means  to  a  great,  glorious  and  joyful  end,  the  conside- 
ration of  which  will  reflect  a  lustre  upon  every  thing  that 
leads  to  it,  that  has  any  connexion  with  it,  or  the  most 
distant  reference  to  it. 

3.  Other  affections  may  not  always  find  their  proper  grati- 
fications, and  therefore  may  be  the  occasion  of  pain  as  well 
as  o^  pleasure  to  us.  Even  the  most  benevolent  purposes 
are  frequently  disappointed,  and  without  faith  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  who  has  the  good  of  all  his  offspring  at  heart, 
would  be  a  source  of  much  sorrow  and  disquiet  to  us.  But 
the  man  whose  supreme  delight  arises  from  the  sense  of  his 
relation  to  his  Maker,  from  contemplating  his  perfections, 
his  -works  and  his  providence,  and  who  has  no  will  but 
his,  must  be  possessed  of  a  never-failing  source  of  joy  and 
satisfaction.  Every  object  that  occurs  to  a  person  of  this 
disposition  will  be  viewed  in  the  most  favourable  light  ; 
and  whether  it  be  immediately  pleasurable  or  painful,  the 
relation  it  bears  to  God  and  his  moral  government,  will 
make  it  welcome  to  him. 

4.  If  we  consider  the  foundation  of  the  duty  and  affection 
we  owe  to  God  upon  the  natural  principles  of  right  and 
equity,  in  the  same  manner  as,  from  the  same  natural  dic- 
tates, we  judge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  mankind,  we  cannot 
but  readily  conclude  that,  if  a  human  father,  benefactor, 
governor  and  judge,  is  entitled  to  our  love,  reverence  and 
obedience,  he  who  is  in  a  much  higher  and  a  more  perfect 
sense,  our  Father,  Benefactor,  Governor  and  Judge,  must  be 
entitled  to  a  greater  portion  of  our  love,  reverence  and 
obedience  ;  because,  in  all  these  relations,  he  has  done,  and 
is  continually  doing  more  to  deserve  them.  Considering 
what  we  have  received,  and  what  we  daily  receive  from 
God,  even  life  and  all  the  powers  and  enjoyments  of  it — 
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considering  our  present  privileges  and  our  future  hopes,  it 
is  impossible  that  our  attention,  attachment,  submission 
and  confidence,  should  exceed  what  is  reasonable  and  pro- 
perly due  to  him. 

In  the  regulation  of  our  devotion,  we  should  carefully 
avoid  both  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  as  they  both  arise 
from  unworthy  notions  of  God,  and  his  moral  government. 
The  former  consists  in  a  childish  fondness,  familiarity  and 
warmth  of  passion,  and  an  aptness  on  that  account,  to 
imagine  that  we  are  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  Divine 
Being,  who  is  the  father,  friend  and  moral  governor  of  all 
his  creatures.  Besides  this  violent  affection  cannot,  in  its 
own  nature,  be  of  long  continuance.  It  will,  of  coarse, 
abate  of  its  fervour  ;  and  those  who  have  given  way  to  it 
will  be  apt  to  think  of  God  with  the  other  extreme  of 
coldness  and  indifference  ;  the  consequence-  of  which  is 
often  extreme  dejection,  fear,  anxiety  and  distrust;  and 
sometimes  it  ends  in  despair  and  impiety. 

On  the  other  hand,  superstition  arises  from  mistaking  the 
proper  object  of  the  Divine  favour  and  approbation,  for 
want  of  having  a  just  idea  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God, 
and  of  the  importance  of  real  virtue.  Persons  of  this 
character  are  extremely  punctual  with  respect  to  the  means 
and  circumstantials  of  religion,  or  things  that  have  only  an 
imaginary  relation  to  it,  and  may  be  quite  foreign  to  its  real 
nature  ;  instead  of  bringing  to  God  the  devotion  of  the 
heart,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  it,  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  in  the  personal  and  social  capacities. 
The  omission  of  spme  mere  form  or  ceremony,  shall  give 
such  persons  more  real  uneasiness  than  the  neglect  of  a 
moral  duty  ;  and  when  they  have  complied  with  all  the 
forms  which  they  think  requisite  to  be  observed,  their  con- 
sciences are  entirely  easy,  their  former  guilt  has  no  pressure, 
and  they  are  ready  to  contract  new  debts  to  be  wiped  off  in 
the  same  manner.  Almost  all  the  religion  of  the  Maho- 
metans and  Papists  consists  in  this  kind  of  superstition,  * 

*  This  unqualified  censure  the  Autlwr  would  doubtless,  on  reconsideration,  have 
retracted.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  defend  the  reliRiou  of  Pascnl  niid  Fenelon,  or  of 
our  More  and  Fisher  against  such  an  imputation.  In  behalf  of  the  Mahometans  the 
following  authorities  may  be  suitabl\  alleged.  The  first  is  a  nnxim,  thus  rendered 
from  a  Persian  manuscript  b>  the  learned  11.  Reland:  "  Purification  of  the  garment 
is,  as  it  were,  purification  of  the  esternal  husk.  Purifi*  ation  of  the  body  is,  as  it 
were,  purification  of  the  shell  ;  and  purification  of  (he  heart  or  soul  i.«s,  rs  it  were, 
purification  of  the  kernel.  And,  indeed,  this  ;^<urification  of  the  mind  from  'iie 
pollution  of  depraved  manners  is  the  chief  of  all."  Four  Treatises  concerninr/ the 
Doctrinr,  f,f.  of  the  Mahometam,  8vo.  1712,  p.  65. 

For  another  authority  the  following  passage  may  be  quoted.     It  is  among  Sir 

VOL.  II.  E 
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and  there  is  too  much  of  it  in  all  sects  and  denominations 
of  Christians.  I  cannot  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of 
superstition  than  by  what  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  some 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  who,  I  have  been  told,  broke 
into  a  house,  where  they  were  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder, 
but,  sitting  down  to  regale  themselves,  would  not  taste 
flesh  meat,  because  it  was  Friday, 

There  is  no  quality  of  the  heart  so  valuable  as  a  just  and 
manly  piety,  and  nothing  so  abject  as  superstition.  Super- 
stition and  enthusiasm  are  generally  denominated  the  two 
extremes  of  religion,  and  in  some  senses  they  are  so  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  a  near  connexion  with  one 
another,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  persons  to 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  to  live  under  the  alternate, 
or  even  the  constant  influence  of  them  both,  without  enter- 
taining one  sentiment  of  generous  and  useful  devotion. 
Indeed,  the  usual  ground  of  the  presumption  and  rapture  of 
the  enthusiast  is  some  external  observance,  or  internal 
feeling,  that  can  have  no  claim  to  the  solid  approbation  of  a 
reasonable  being. 

VIII.  Of  the  Obligation  of  Conscience. 

In  order  to  govern  our  conduct  by  a  regard  to  our  own 
true  interest,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the  will  of  God,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  use  our  reason,  that  we  think  and  reflect 
before  we  act.  Another  principle,  therefore,  was  necessary, 
to  dictate  to  us  on  sudden  emergencies,  and  to  prompt  us  to 
right  action  without  reasoning  or  thinking  at  all.  This  prin- 
ciple we  call  conscience,  and  being  the  natural  substitute  of 
all  the  three  other  rules  of  right  conduct,  it  must  have  the 
same  title  to  our  regard.  As  this  principle,  however,  is  a 
thing  of  a  variable  nature,  it  must  be  corrected  from  time  to 

W.  Jones's  '*  Remarks  on  the  Island  of  Hinzuan  or  Johanna,"  which  he  visfted  in 
1783,  on  his  voyage  to  India.  "  As  we  walked,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  natives,  I 
surprised  them  by  reading  aloud  an  Arahick  inscription  over  the  gate  of  a  Mosque, 
and  still  more,  when  1  entered  it,  by  explaining  four  sentences,  which  were  written 
very  distinctly  on  the  wall,  signifying  *  that  the  world  was  given  us  for  our  own 
edification,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sumptuous  buildings  ;  life,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  moral  and  religious  duties,  not  for  pleasurable  indulgences ;  wealth,  to 
be  liberally  bestowed,  not  avariciously  hoarded ;  and  learning,  to  produce  good 
actions,  not  empty  disputes.'  We  could  not  but  respect  the  temple  even  of  a  false 
prophet,  in  which  we  found  such  excellent  morality."  Dissertations,  &c.  8vo.  1792, 
I.  240.  Dr.  L.  Addison,  who  lived  several  years  among  the  Mahometans,  says, 
that  "  Mahumedism,  strictly  considered,  is  a  hodge-podge  of  Judaism,  Gentilism 
and  Christiaiiism,  which  makes  it  have  so  many  excellent  things  contained  in  it." 
The  first  State  of  Mahumedism,  8vo.  I679,  p.  84.  Sir  W.  Jones  remarks  more 
elegantly,  that  *'  the  Koran  shines,  indeed,  with  a  borrowed  light,  since  most  of  its 
beauties  are  taken  from  our  Scriptures."    Dissertations,  I.  63. 
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time,  by  recurring  to  the  principles  out  of  which  it  was 
formed.  Otherwise,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  fact,  con- 
science may  come  to  dictate  things  most  injurious  to  our 
own  good,  or  that  of  others,  and  even  most  dislionourabJe 
to  God.  What  impurities,  what  ridiculous  penances  and 
mortifications,  yea,  what  villanies  and  cruelties  do  we  not 
find  to  have  been  acted  by  mankind,  under  the  notion  of 
rendering  themselves  acceptable  to  the  object  of  their 
supreme  worship! 

If,  however,  a  person  has  been  well  educated  in  a  Chris- 
tian and  Protestant  country,  and  has  lived  some  time  under 
the  influence  of  good  impressions,  such  as  are  favourable  to 
virtue  and  happiness,  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  (which 
has  been  formed  from  those  good  principles)  will  gener.dly 
be  right,  and  may  be  depended  upon  not  to  mislead  him. 
At  all  events,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  slight  and  disregard 
the  real  dictates  of  our  own  minds,  so  as  either  to  do  what 
we  have  a  feeling  of  as  wrong,  and  what  we  condemu  our- 
selves for  at  the  time,  or  to  forbear  to  do  what  appears  lo  us 
to  be  right,  what  we  think  we  ought  to  do,  and  what  we 
feel  a  sudden  impulse  to  do.  For  if  we  can  disr-gard  even 
an  erroneous  conscience,  we  may  come  to  disregard  the  autho- 
rity of  conscience,  in  general^  and,  as  such,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  surest  and  best  guardian  of  our  virtue. 

2.  If  the  principle  of  conscience  has  been  well  formed,  in 
consequence  of  a  just  train  of  sentiments,  and  proper  im- 
pressions, since  it  is  the  result  of  rational  self-interest, 
benevolence  and  piety,  jointly,  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
very  quintessence  and  perfection  of  our  rational  natures  ; 
60  that  to  do  a  thing  because  it  is  right,  will  be  to  act  from 
a  nobler,  and  more  exalted  principle  of  conduct  than  any  of 
the  others.  For  it  is,  in  fact,  every  just  principle  united, 
and  reduced  into  one  ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  will  natu- 
rally claim  the  pre-eminence  over  the  dictates  of  any  of 
them  singly,  supposing  them  to  clash  ;  and  many  cases 
may  be  put,  in  which  it  ought  to  correct  and  over-rule  any 
of  them. 

The  regard  I  have  to  my  own  interest,  believing  it  to  be 
my  highest,  the  love  I  bear  to  my  fellow-creatures,  or  even 
what  I  take  to  be  the  command  of  God,  may  dictate  one 
thing,  when  my  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  whether  natural 
or  acquired,  may  dictate  another  ;  and  it  may  be  safest  ind 
best  for  me  to  follow  this  guide.  Thus  a  Papist  may  really 
believe  that  he  does  good  to  the  souls,   by  tormenting  the 

£  2 
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bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  thereby  does  God  service, 
and  that  it  is  no  sin  to  deceive  heretics  ;  *  but  if  he  feel  an 
inward  reluctance  in  pursuing  persecuting  measures,  and 
cannot  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood  without  compunction,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  he  Avould  do  well  to 
forbear  that  conduct,  notwithstanding  his  belief  that  he  is 
thereby  consulting  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of 
God  ;  at  least  till  he  hath  carefully  compared  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience  with  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  command 
of  God. 

3.  The  satisfaction  that  results  from  obeying  the  dictates 
of  conscience  is  of  a  solid  and  permanent  kind,  and  affords 
consolation  under  all  the  pains  and  troubles  of  life.  What- 
ever bei'cil  a  man,  if  he  can  say  that  he  hath  done  his  duti/, 
and  can  believe  himself,  he  will  not  be  wholly  unhappy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience  are  the 
most  intolerable  of  all  evils.  One  villanous  action  is  suffi- 
cient to  imbitter  a  man's  whole  life,  and  years  of  remorse 
will  not  make  the  reflection  upon  it  less  cutting  and  dis- 
quieting. All  the  riches,  honours  and  luxuries  of  life  are 
not  sufficient  to  give  ease  to  the  mind  of  that  man,  who 
thoroughly  condemns  and  abhors  himself. 

4.  This  mechanical  and  necessary  determination  in  favour 
of  some  actions,  and  against  others,  being  either  connate 
with  the  mind,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  arising 
necessarily  from  our  constitution,  as  influenced  by  the 
circumstances  of  our  being,  must  have  been  intended  for 
some  very  important  purpose;  and  this,  in  its  own  nature, 
can  be  no  other  than  to  be  the  monitor  and  guide  of  life. 
It  is,  in  a  manner,  felt  to  be  the  representative  of  God 
himself,  and  therefore,  its  sentence  will  be  considered  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  righteous  sentence  which  our  Maker 
and  Sovereign  Judge  will  pass  upon  us.  It  is  not  only 
present  pain  that  disquiets  the  guilty  mind,  but  a  dread  of 
future  and  divine  judgments  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
approbation  of  our  own  hearts  is  the  most  pleasing  feeling  a 
man  can  have,  not  on  its  own  account,  so  much  as  its  being 
a  kind  of  certificate  of  the  Divine  approbation,  and  a 
foretaste  of  his  future  favour  and  reward. 

*  It  is  far  from  being  historically  correct  to  confine  the  spirit  or  practice  of 
persecution  among  Christians  to  a  Papist.  On  keeping  Faith  with  Heretics,  see 
"  Lord  Petrc's  Letter  to  Bishop  Horseley,"  1790,  especially  the  Authorities  collected 
in  the  Appendix.     Also  Geddes.  Mod.  Apol.  1800,  pp.  131—135. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Means  of  Virtue. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  rank  and  vahie  of  all  our  pas- 
sions and  aifections,  or  the  regard  that  is  due  to  each  in  the 
conduct  of  our  lives  ;  I  shall  give  some  practical  directions, 
how  to  suppress  what  is  irregular  and  vicious,  and  promote 
what  is  right  and  virtuous  in  us. 

1.  If  any  of  our  inferior  passions  have  gained  the  ascen- 
dency in  us,  so  that  a  propensity  to  any  species  of  indulgence 
is  become  excessive,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  bad  habits 
have  been  formed,  it  is  certainly  a  man's  wisdom,  as  soon  as 
he  begins  to  suspect  that  he  is  in  a  wrong  course,  to  weigh 
in  his  own  mind  such  considerations  as  have  been  mentioned 
above,  respecting  the  nature  and  tendency  of  our  passions, 
that  he  may  thoroughly  convince  himself  how  foolish  a 
part  he  has  chosen  for  liimself,  how  injurious  his  conduct 
is  to  others,  how  displeasing  to  his  Maker,  and  how  much 
it  is  the  cause  of  shame  and  remorse  to  himself. 

It  is  generally  through  want  oi  timely  reflection,  that  men 
abandon  themselves  to  irregular  indulgences,  and  contract 
bad  habits  ;  so  that  if  they  would  give  themselves  time  to 
think,  and  consider  deliberately  of  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct,  they  would  choose  a  wise  and 
virtuous  course.  For  no  man  is  so  infatuated  as,  that, 
when  no  particular  temptation  is  present,  when  he  is  per- 
fectly master  of  himself,  and  cannot  but  see  what  is  for  his 
true  interest,  purposely  and  knowingly  to  lay  aside  all  regard 
to  it.  All  mankind  wish  to  be  happy,  and  no  man  can 
voluntarily  choose  to  be  miserable.  VVere  any  man,  there- 
fore, truly  sensible,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  vice  to  which 
he  does  not  sacrifice  either  the  health  of  his  body,  his  repu- 
tation with  the  thinking  part  of  mankind,  or  even  his  worldly 
interest,  sometimes  all  these  together,  and  always  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  who  would  choose  to  persist  in 
it,  admitting  that  a  regard  to  the  good  of  others,  and  to  the 
known  will  of  God  should  have  no  weight  among  them  ; 
though  there  are  few  persons,  I  believe,  who  are  not  more 
or  less  influenced  even  by  these  generous  and  disinterested 
considerations. 

2.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  on  our  entrance  into 
the  world,  that  we  contract  no  bad  habits  ;  for  such  is  the 
nature  of  habits,  that  when  once  a  man  has  been  accustomed 
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to  any  thing,  it  may  give  him  the  greatest  pain  to  break 
himselt  of  it,  even  though  he  have  no  pleasure,  yea,  though 
he  be  really  unhappy  in  continuing  in  it.  Youth  is,  on 
every  account,  that  time  of  life  which  requires  our  greatest 
attention,  for  then  only  is  the  mind  susceptible  of  neW 
impressions,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  changing  for  the  better. 

When  once  a  man*s  connexions  and  mode  of  life,  have 
been  settled,  which  is  generally  before,  or  soon  after  he  is 
arrived  at  thirty  years  of  age,  the  bent  of  his  mind  is  com- 
pletely formed,  and  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  that  after 
this  there  will  be  no  material  change  in  his  disposition  or 
conduct  to  the  end  of  his  life.  If  his  mind  be  vitiated  then, 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  change,  without  a  total  revolution 
in  his  connexions  and  affairs  ;  or,  unless  his  mind  be  roused 
by  some  uncommon  calamity.  In  this  case,  entering,  as  it 
were,  upon  life  again,  with  wisdom  bought  by  experience, 
his  old  connexions  being  broken,  and  new  ones  to  be  formed, 
he  may  choose  a  wiser  course,  and  in  time  may  make  it 
familiar  and  pleasing  to  him.  But  still  there  is  a  great  danger 
of  his  relapsing  into  his  former  habits,  the  first  opportunity. 

A  new  set  of  principles^  new  views  and  expectations  may 
be  equivalent  to  such  an  entire  revolution  in  a  man*s  affairs 
as  was  mentioned  above.  For  many  persons  are  so  disposed, 
that  if  they  had  more  knowledge,  they  would  have  more 
virtue.  Thus  the  doctrines  of  a  resurrection  and  of  a  future 
state  of  retribution,  produced  a  very  great  and  speedy  change 
in  the  moral  state  of  the  Heathen  world,  at  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  affecting  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young.  But  when  nothing  neio  takes  place,  with  respect 
either  to  a  man*s  circumstances  or  his  knowledge,  there  is 
but  little  probability  that  his  conduct  will  be  materially 
affected  by  an  attention  to  truths  and  facts,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  which  he  has  been  long  accustomed, 

3.  If  bad  habits  have,  unhappily,  been  formed,  and  a  man 
thinks  he  has  strength  of  mind  to  break  through  them,  he 
has  no  other  way  but  resolutely  to  avoid  every  associated 
circumstance  belonging  to  them — whatever  can  so  much  as 
lead  him  to  think  of  his  former  vicious  pleasures,  particularly 
the  company  he  has  formerly  kept,  and  by  whose  example, 
insinuations  and  solicitations,  he  has  been  seduced.  A 
man  who  confides  in  his  fortitude,  and  wilfully  runs  into 
temptation,  is  almost  sure  to  be  overcome.  Our  only  safety, 
in  these  cases,  consists  in  flying  from  the  danger,  through  a 
wise  distrust  of  ourselves. 

4.  We  must,  also,  resolutely  do  whatever  we  are  con- 
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vinced  is  right,  whether  we  can  immediately  take  pleasure 
in  it  or  not.  Let  a  man  invariably  do  his  duty,  and  he  will, 
in  time,  find  a  real  satisfaction  in  it,  which  will  increase,  as 
right  conduct  grows  more  habitual  ;  till,  in  time,  notwith- 
standing the  reluctance  with  which  he  entered  upon  a  vir- 
tuous course,  he  will  have  the  most  sincere  pleasure  in  it, 
on  its  own  account.  He  will  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake, 
and  will  not  change  his  course  of  life  even  though  it  should 
not  be  the  most  advantageous  to  him  for  the  present.  If 
the  most  selfish  person  in  the  world  would  make  a  point  of 
doing  generous  things,  and  thus  get  a  custom  of  befriending 
and  relieving  others,  till  he  should  look  upon  it  as  his  indis- 
pensable business,  and  his  proper  employment^  he  would,  at 
length,  find  satisfaction  in  it,  and  would  act  habitually  from 
the  pure  principles  of  benevolence. 

5.  The  contemplation  of  virtuous  characters  is  a  great 
means  of  inspiring  the  mind  with  a  love  of  virtue.  If  a 
man  attentively  considers  the  history  of  a  virtuous  person, 
he  cannot  help  entering  into,  and  approving  his  sentiments, 
and  he  will  interest  himself  in  his  fate.  In  short,  he  will 
feel  himself  disposed  to  act  the  same  part  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not  equally  adviseable  to  study  the  lives 
and  contemplate  the  characters  of  vicious  persons,  with  a 
view  to  be  deterred  from  the  practice  of  vice,  by  means  of 
the  horror  with  which  it  would  inspire  us.  Because,  when 
the  mind  is  familiarized  to  any  thing,  the  horror  with  which 
we  first  viewed  it,  in  a  great  measure,  ceases  ;  and  let  a 
man  have  been  ever  so  wicked,  and  his  schemes  ever  so 
detestable,  it  is  hardly  possible  (if  his  character  and  history 
have  been  for  a  long  time  the  principal  object  of  our  atten- 
tion) not  to  interest  ourselves  in  his  affairs,  so  as  to  be 
pleased  with  the  success  of  his  schemes  and  stratagems. 
There  will  be  the  more  danger  of  this  effect,  if  such  a  person 
have  any  good  qualifications  to  recommend  him  ;  and  no 
man  is  so  far  abandoned  to  vice,  as  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  all  amiable  and  engaging  qualities. 

Vice,  joined  with  wit  and  humour,  or  any  talent  by  which 
a  man  gives  pleasure,  or  excites  admiration,  is  exceedingly 
'dangerous  ;  more  especially  if  a  person  of  a  profligate  cha- 
racter be  possessed  of  any  real  virtues,  particularly  such  as 
strike  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  digniti/  and  generosity.  Thus 
courage  and  humanity  too  often  cover  and  recommend  the 
most  scandalous  vices,  and  even  such  as  realy  tend  to  make 
men  cowardly,  treacherous  and  cruel ;  and  which,  at  length. 
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extinguish  every  spark  of  generosity  and  goodness  in  the 
heart. 

6.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  piety  or  devotion 
to  the  most  advantage,  it  seems  necessary  that  we  frequently 
meditate  upon  the  vrorks,  the  attributes,'  and  the  character  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  on  the  benefits  which  we  daily  receive 
from  his  hands  ;  that  we,  more  especially,  reflect  upon  his 
universal  presence  and  providence  ;  till  every  object  and 
every  occurrence  shall  introduce  the  idea  of  God,  as  our 
Creator,  Preserver,  Benefactor,  moral  Governor  and  Judge. 
In  this  case  a  regard  to  him  cannot  fail  habitually  to  influence 
our  dispositions  and  conduct,  so  as  to  prove  the  strongest 
preservative  against  all  vice  and  wickedness. 

7.  Prayer  must  be  joined  to  meditation.  We  must  fre- 
quently address  ourselves  to  God,  expressing  our  veneration 
for  his  character,  our  gratitude  for  his  favours  to  us,  our 
humiliation  for  our  otiences,  our  devotedness  to  his  will, 
our  resignation  to  his  providence,  and  also  our  desire  of  any 
thing  that  he  knows  to  be  really  good  for  us.  This  kind  of 
intercourse  with  the  Deity  tends  greatly  to  strengthen  every 
proper  disposition  of  mind  towards  him.  Prayer  is  the 
universal  dictate  of  nature,  not  sophisticated  by  the  refine- 
ments of  philosophy  ;  and,  in  fact,  has  been  the  practice  of 
all  mankind. 

Besides,  though  God  be  so  great  and  good,  though  he 
knows  all  our  wants,  and  is  at  all  times  disposed  to  grant  us 
every  proper  blessing  ;  yet  he  who  made  us,  so  as  that  we 
cannot  help. having  recourse  to  him  as  our  Father,  Bene- 
factor and  Protector,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  recourse 
to  our  superiors  and  benefactors  on  earth,  will  no  doubt 
approve,  encourage  and  condescend  to  that  manner  of  beha- 
viour and  address  to  him,  which  the  same  dispositions  and 
circumstances  necessarily  prompt  us  to  with  respect  to  one 
another.  We  may  assure  ourselves,  therefore,  that  the 
Divine  Being  will  realize  our  natural  conceptions  of  him, 
and  reward  his  humble  worshippers.  Since  we  cannot  rise 
to  him,  and  conceive  of  him  in  a  manner  that  is  strictly 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  and  since  our  intercourse  with  him 
is  necessary  to  our  virtue  and  happiness,  he  will  certainly 
condescend  to  us  ;  so  that  we  may  depend  upon  finding 
him  to  be  what  the  best  of  his  creatures  hope,  and  expect 
concerning  him. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  the  same  thing,  whether  we 
apply  to  him  for  the  good  things  we  stand  in  need  of,  or  not. 
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Do  not  the  wisest  and  best  of  parents  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner towards  their  children  ?  It  has  been  the  source  of  great 
error  and  rash  judgment  concerning  the  ways  of  God,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  what  (jod  is  m 
himself,  and  not  to  consider  what  it  even  becomes  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  both  to  represent  himself,  and  actually  to  be, 
with  respect  to  his  imperfect  creatures. 

Besides,  \'i  good  dispositions  be  regarded  as  the  only  object 
and  end  of  prayer,  it  should  be  considered,  that  an  address 
to  God  for  what  we  want  is  a  test  of  good  dispositions,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  improving  them,  supposing  it  to  be  known 
to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  we  should  pray  to  him.  But  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  without  revelation,  or  some 
express  intimation  of  the  will  of  God,  in  this  respect,  the 
reasonableness  and  obligation  of  prayer  are  not  so  clearly, 
though  sufficiently  evident.* 

In  fact,  there  are  similar  reasons  for  asking  favours  of 
God,  as  for  thanking  him  for  the  favours  we  have  received  ; 
since  it  may  be  said,  that  if  we  be  truly  grateful,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  tell  the  Divine  Being  that  we  are  so;  and 
thus  all  intercourse  with  God  by  words  must  be  cut  off. 
But  certainly  there  can  be  no  real  impropriety  in  expressing 
by  words  whatever  is  the  language  of  the  heart;  and  it  can 
only  be  an  unreasonable  and  dangerous  refinement  to  distin- 
guish in  this  case,  between  love,  gratitude,  desin;  or  any 
other  disposition  of  mind. 

•  See  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the  Eiul  and  Design  of  Prayer,  or  the 
Reasonableness  ■  f  Praying  to  an  unchangeably  wise,  powerful  and  good  God.  In 
Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  late  Earl  of  Rochester,  Mr.  Blount  and  other 
modern  Deists."  Tract  II.  of  "  A  Collection  of  Tracts,"  by  Dr.  Benson,  4th  Ed. 
17.j^.  In  Dr.  Kippis's  "  Sermons  oii  PractiaU  Subjects,"  1791.  «s  one  on  the 
Duty  of  Praver. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OP  THE  FUTURE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  MANKIND, 

Having  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  rules  of  human 
duty,  from  the  principles  of  natural  reason,  1  shall  proceed 
to  ascertain,  from  the  same  principles,  what  we  have  to 
expect  in  consequence  of  our  observance,  or  neglect  of 
them. 

The  natural  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  punishments  of 
vice,  in  this  life,  have  been  already  mentioned  occasionally. 
I,  therefore,  propose,  in  this  section,  to  consider  the  evidence 
with  which  nature  furnishes  us,  concerning  a  future  life, 
impartially  stating  both  its  strength  and  its  weakness. 

1.  The  argument  that,  in  general,  has  the  most  weight 
with  the  wise  and  good,  in  favour  of  a  future  life,  is  the 
promiscuous  and  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil  in 
this  world,  in  a  general,  indeed,  but  by  no  means  an  exact 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  moral  worth,  which  seems  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  perfect  goodness  and  rectitude  of  God, 
as  our  moral  Governor.  If,  together  with  his  attributes  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  power,  he  be  also  a  lover  of  virtue,  may 
it  not  be  expected,  it  is  said,  that  he  will  reward  it  more 
completely  than  is  generally  done  in  this  world,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  man  sacrificing  his  life  to  his  integrity, 
when  he  evidently  cuts  himself  off  from  all  prospect  of  any 
reward,  except  in  a  future  state  ?  It  is  acknowledged  that 
in  this  life  we  find  all  the  perfection  we  could  wish,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline  in  which  to  form 
virtuous  characters ;  but  in  order  to  complete  this  scheme, 
it  seems  to  require  another  state,  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
servient, and  in  which  the  characters  that  are  formed  here, 
may  have  a  suitable  employment  and  reward. 

2.  There  is  in  the  human  faculties  a  capacity  for  endless 
improvement,  in  a  constant  advance  from  sensual  to  intellec- 
tual pleasures,  and  these  growing  more  complex  and  refined 
ad  infinitum,  provided  it  was  not  checked  by  that  change 
in  our  constitution,  which  is  at  present  produced  by  our 
approach  to  old  age.  Our  comprehension  of  mind,  likewise, 
increases  with  the  experience  of  every  day,  whereby  we 
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are  capable  of  enjoying  more  of  the  past  and  of  the  future 
together  with  the  present,  without  limits,  and  whereby  our 
happiness  is  capable  of  growing  continually  more  stable  and 
more  exalted.  In  comparison  of  what  we  are  evidently 
capable  of,  our  present  being  is  but  the  infancy  of  man. 
Here  we  acquire  no  more  than  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
and  happiness.  And  can  it  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom 
of  God,  to  leave  his  workmanship  so  unfinished,  as  it  must 
be,  if  a  final  stop  be  put  to  all  our  improvements  at  death  ? 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  no  faculties  but  what  have  some 
proper  exercise  in  this  life,  and  there  is  a  kmd  of  red undancj^ 
in  all  the  powers  of  nature.  It  is  the  best  provision  against 
a  deficiency.  Brute  creatures,  too,  have  faculties  similar  to 
ours,  since  they  differ  from  us  in  degree  more  than  in  kind. 

But  then  the  difference  is  so  great,  especially  with  respect 
to  some  men,  and  some  brutes,  and  man  is  so  evidently  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  creatures  of  God  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  that  there  seems  to  be  foundation  enough  for 
our  expecting  a  preference  in  this  respect.  Or,  if  the  brute 
creation  should  be  interested  in  a  future  life,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  more  reason  to  rejoice  in  it,  than  to  be  offended 
at  it ;  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  this.  * 

We  see,  indeed,  that  many  things  never  actually  arrive  at 
what  we  call  their  perfect  state.  For  example,  few  seeds 
ever  become  plants,  and  few  plants  live  to  bear  fruit ;  but 
still  some  of  each  species  come  to  maturity,  and  are  whatever 
their  nature  is  capable  of  being.  Allowing,  therefore,  that, 
agreeably  to  this  analogy,  very  few  of  mankind  should  arrive 
at  the  proper  perfection  of  their  natures,  we  might  imagine 
that,  at  least,  some  would  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  wise 
and  the  virtuous,  if  none  else,  might  hope  to  survive  that 
wreck  which  would  overwhelm  the  common  mass  of  their 
species. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  considering  only  what  we 
know  of  the  constitution  of  the  body  and  the  mind  of  man, 
we  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  we  shall  survive  death. 
The  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind  evidently  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  body,  and  particularly,  that  of  the 
brain.  To  all  appearance,  they  grow,  decay  and  perish 
together.  But  if  the  goodness,  the  wisdom  and  the  recti- 
tude of  the  Divine  Being  require  it,  he  can  easily  revive 

•  See  "  Aa  Essay  on  tie  Future  Life  of  Brutes,  introduced  with  Observations 
upon  E?il,  iu  Nature  and  Origio.  By  Richard  Dean,  Curate  of  Middletoo," 
2d  Ed.  1768. 
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both,  or  continue  the  same  consciousness  (which  is,  in  facf, 
ourselves)  in  some  other  way. 

If  we  had  known  nothing  of  a  child  but  its  condition  in 
the  womb,  we  should  have  pronounced,  that  its  sudden  tran- 
sition into  a  state  so  different  from  it  as  that  which  it  comes 
into  after  birth,  would  be  certain  death  to  it,  though,  now 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  both  the  states,  and  can  compare 
them  together,  we  see  that  the  one  is  preparatory  to  the  other. 
Equally  unfit  are  we,  in  this  life,  to  pronounce  concerning 
the  real  nature  of  what  we  call  death ;  and  when  we  actually 
come  to  live  again,  we  may  see  an  evident,  and  even  a 
natural  connexion  betwixt  this  life  and  the  future,  and  may 
then  understand  the  use  of  death,  as  a  passage  from  the 
one  to  the  other;  just  as  we  now  see  the  necessity  of  the 
birth  of  a  child,  in  order  to  its  transition  to  our  present 
mode  of  existence. 

Admitting  that  death  is  an  entire  cessation  of  thought, 
similar  to  a  state  o^ perfectly  sound  sleep,  or  a  stupor,  yet,  if 
the  purposes  of  God's  providence  and  moral  government  re- 
quire it,  he  can  make  us  to  awake  from  this  sleep  at  any 
distance  of  time  ;  and  then  the  interval,  let  it  have  been  ever 
so  long,  will  appear   as  nothing  to  us.  * 

I  cannot  say  that  I  lay  much  stress  upon  the  arguments 
which  some  have  drawn  either  from  the  desire^  or  the  belief 


*  Luther  while  he  held  "  the  opinion  that  souls  after  death  sleep  till  the  resurrection," 
speaking  of"  John  the  Elector  of  Saxony"  who  "  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  soon  as 
he  returned  from  hunting,"  says,  "  our  good  prince  expired  Hkc  an  infant  without 
trouble  or  fearj  and  when  he  awakes  at  the  last  day,  he  will  imagine  that  he  is  just 
come  home  from  the  Forest."  Seckendorf.  L.  3,  p.  SO,  in  Jortin's  Erasmus,  4to.  I. 
122.  "  We  may  observe  that  death  in  the  New  Testament,  is  frequently  calied  and 
compared  to  a  sleep,  and  that,  the  most  sound  and  profound  ;  and  in  such  a  sleep, 
viz.  a  sound  sleep,  whatsoever  time  passes  over  the  sleeper's  head,  he  hath  no  per- 
ceivance  of,  if  it  be  two,  ten  or  twenty  hours ;  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  passing 
time,  doth  not  at  all  appear  to  the  sleeper,  but  at  his  waking  he  rises,  as  if  he  had 
but  newly  fallen  asleep.  Man's  death  is  such  a  profound  sleep,  and  his  resurrection 
such  a  waking.  If,  during  that  sleep  there  go  over  the  dead  man's  head,  months  or 
years  to  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  this  is  no  way  perceivable  by  the  de^d,  person ; 
but  when  he  rises,  it  will  be  but  as  if  he  had  newly  fallen  asleep. — It  would  look  like 
a  great  impropriety  to  term  death  a  sleep,  if  it  were  true  that  after  death,  the  better 
part  of  the  man,  viz.  his  soul,  continued  waking  and  alive  ;  and  at  a  greater  liberty 
and  freedom  of  action  than  ever  it  enjoyed  during  its  conjunction  with  the  body." 
A  search  after  Souls,  &c.  pp.  184, 185.  "  Once  dead  (in  my  sense)  we  are  not,  are  no 
more  concerned  in  time  nor  the  passing  of  it,  but  shall  rise  again,  as  if  we  had  lain 
down  but  the  hour  before."  Search,  &c.  Part  II.  p.  12.  These  are  two  of  fifteen 
Treatises  "  Printed  in  the  year  I7O6,"  By  a  Lover  of  Truth,  in  2  vols.  4to.  The  Au- 
thor was  Henry  Layton,  Esq.  of  Rawden,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  See  "  View  of 
the  Controversy  concerning  an  Intermediate  State,"  2d  Edition,  p  182,  and  Law's 
Theory,  7th  Edition,  p.  198.  Note :  Bishop  Law  says  that "  Layton's  Tracts,  contain 
an  answer  to  all  that  was  wrote  in  defence  of  the  soul's  natural  immortality,  in  that 
author's  time."  Mr.  Layton  like  his  contemporaries  Dr.  Coward  and  Zach.  Housel 
was  a  Christian  Materialist.    See  Monthly  Repositoi-y,  VI.  10. 
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of  a  future  life,  among  mankind  ;  because  the  former  is  no- 
thing, in  fact,  but  a  desire  of  happiness,  and  similar  to  other 
desires,  wliich,  in  a  thousand  respects,  we  do  not  see  to  be 
gratified  ;  and  other  general  opinions  may  perhaps  be  men- 
tioned, which,  nevertheless,  are  not  true. 

The  general  belief  and  expectation  of  a  future  life,  is  a 
consideration  of  importance,  but  only  as  a  proof  of  an  earli/ 
tradition^  which  was  probably  derived  irom  some  revelation 
on  that  subject,  communicated  by  God  to  the  first  parents 
of  mankind. 

Upon  the  whole,  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  arguments  above  recited,  which  shews  that 
a  future  life  is  very  agreeable  to  the  appearances  of  this, 
though  1  do  not  think  them  so  striking  as  to  have  been  suf- 
ficient, of  themselves,  to  liave  suggested  the  first  idea  of  it. 
And  though,  if  we  had  never  heard  of  a  future  life,  we  might 
not  have  expected  it,  yet  now,  that  we  have  heard  of  it,  we 
may  be  sensible  that  we  should  do  violence  to  nature,  if  we 
should  cease  to  hope  for,  and  believe  it. 

Admitting  that  there  is  another  life,  taking  place  either  at 
death,  or  at  some  future  period,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
our  condition  in  it  is,  at  present,  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known to  us  ;  but  since  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of 
it  are  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  moral  government 
of  God,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  virtue  will  find  an  ade- 
quate reward  in  it,  and  vice  its  proper  punishment.  But  of 
what  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say. 

We  seem,  however,  to  have  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
that,  since  both  the  happiness  and  misery  of  a  future  life  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice  in  this, 
they  must  both  be  Jinite ;  that  is,  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  virtue,  to  secure  a  continuance  of  reward,  and  a 
continuance  in  vice  to  deserve  a  continuance  of  punishment. 

Although  the  goodness  ot  God  should  give  a  pre-emi- 
nence to  virtue  and  the  rewards  of  it,  in  a  future  state,  yet 
we  do  not  see  that  even  his  justice,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  can  require  him  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  vice. 
Indeed,  we  must  give  up  all  our  ideas  of  proportion  between 
crimes  and  punishment,  that  is,  all  our  ideas  oi' justice  and 
equity,  if  we  say  that  a  punishment  strictly  speaking  injiuite, 
either  in  duration  or  degree,  can  be  incurred  by  the  sin  of  a 
finite  creature,  in  a  Jinite  time,  especially  considering  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  the  multiplicity  of  temptations  with 
which  some  poor  unhappy  wretches  are  beset,  and  the  great 
disadvantages  they  labour  under  through  life. 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  sense,  and  a  very  alarming  one  too,  in 
which  future  punishments,  though  not  strictly  speaking 
infinite,  may,  nevertheless,  be  without  end,  and  yet  be  con- 
sistent with  the  perfect  rectitude  and  goodness  of  God. 
For  the  wicked,  though  confined  to  a  situation  which,  after 
some  time  at  least,  may  not  be  absolutely,  and  in  itself, 
painful,  may  be  for  ever  excluded  from  a  happier  situation, 
to  which  they  see  the  virtuous  advanced.  And  having  this 
continually  in  prospect,  and  knowing  that  there  is  an  utter 
impossibility  of  their  ever  regaining  the  rank  they  have  lost 
by  their  vices,  they  may  never  cease  to  blame  and  reproach 
themselves  for  their  folly,  which  cannot  be  recalled,  and 
the  effects  of  which  are  irreversible.  * 

If  we  argue  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  we  shall  rather 
conceive,  that,  since  pain  and  evils  of  every  kind,  are  salu- 
tary in  this  life,  they  will  have  the  same  tendency  and 
operation  in  a  future  ;•]*  and,  consequently,  that  they  will  be 
employed  to  correct,  meliorate  and  reform  those  who  are 
exposed  to  them  ;  so  that,  after  a  sufficient  time  of  purifi- 
cation, those  who  are  not  made  virtuous  by  the  sufferings 
and  discipline  of  this  life,  will  be  recovered  to  virtue  and 
happiness  by  the  long  continuance  of  unspeakably  greater 
sufferings,  and  of  a  much  severer  discipline  in  the  life  to 
come. 

Since,  however,  the  longer  we  live  in  this  life,  the  more 
fixed  are  our  habits  and  dispositions  of  mind,  so  that  there 

♦  See  Remarks  oiWakefeldiensis  in  The  Christian  Miscellany,  1792,  p.  149. 

t  This  argument  from  analogy  has  been  carried  much  further.  Jeremiah  White, 
in  his  Restoration  of  all  Things,  published  in  1712,  after  the  Author's  decease,  de- 
scribing "  the  third  scene,  the  glorious  fruit  and  triumph  of  the  whole  finished  and 
perfected  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,"  says, "  Sinners  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  shall  see 
all  their  sufferings,  temptations,  desertions;  but  shall  be  afflicted  with  them  no 
more — yea,  the  remembrance  of  the  bitter  twinges,  and  pangs  and  torments  they 
have  suffered  for  their  sins,  shall  increase  their  pleasure,  and  give  them  the  fuller, 
the  sweeter  relishes  of  their  present  endless  ease  and  deliverance."  Pp.  106 — 8. 
Thus,  too,  the  writer  of  The  World  Unmasked,  translated  from  the  French,  1736, 
says,  "  We  may  even  presume,  that  boundless  goodness  will  make  this  transient  stale 
of  misery  an  enhancement  of  happiness;  so  that  men  having  experienced  pain, 
will  be  thereby  susceptible  of  a  greater  degree  of  bliss,  than  they  could  have  been, 
had  they  not  passed  through  such  a  state."    P.  257. 

From  this  view  of  the  hjpothesis  "of  the  final  happiness  of  the  wicked,"  Mr.  Wake- 
field appears  to  have  felt  himself  almost  compelled,  for  no  man  could  be  less  inclined 
to  adopt  the  hfpothem  of  annihiliation,  "because,"  otherwise  "  the  superadded  sense 
of  happiness,  arising  from  the  experience  of  past  misery,  and  the  comparison  of  their 
former  and  present  state  will  make  the  condition  of  the  wicked  more  truly  happy 
than  that  of  the  nghteous"  He  yet  forbears  "  to  determine  peremptorily  upon  such 
a  momentous  doctrine,"  and  concludes  that "  there  can  be  no  hazard,  from  a  specu- 
lalion  that  tends  to  aggrandize  the  loving-kindness  and  mercy  of  our  Creator."  See 
Wakefield's  St.  Matthew,  4to.  1782,  p.  361.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  W. 
during  his  latter  years  became  more  and  more  persuaded  that  the  end  of  the  Divine 
Dispensations  towards  Man  will  be  an  Universal  RcBtoration. 
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IS  an  astonishing  difference  between  the  flexibility^  as  we 
may  call  it,  of  a  child,  and  that  of  a  grown  man,  our  consti- 
tution after  death  may  be  such,  as  that  any  change  in  the 
temper  of  our  minds  will  be  brought  about  with  much  more 
difficulty  ;  so  that  a  space  of  time  almost  incredible  to  us  at 
present,  may  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  sufferings  of  a 
future  life  may  have  their  proper  effect,  in  reforming  a  person 
who  dies  a  slave  to  vicious  habits. 

The  motives  to  virtue  by  no  means  lose  any  of  their  real 
force  from  the  consideration  of  the  non-eternity  of  future 
punishments^  especially  upon  the  supposition  that  they  will 
be  very  intense  and  lasting,  though  not  absolutely  without 
end.  For,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  lost  with  respect  to  the 
motive  of  terror  and  astonishment,  is  gained  by  that  of 
love,*  and  the  persuasion  of  the  greater  regard,  in  the  Divine 
Being,  both  to  justice  and  mercy,  in  not  retaining  anger 
for  ever,  on  account  of  the  finite  offences  of  his  imperfect 
creatures. 

Secondly,  if  the  mind  of  any  man  be  so  hardened,  as  that 
he  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  a  very  long 
continuance  of  punishment,  a  thousand  years  for  instance, 
he  will  not,  in  fact,  be  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  any 
suffering  at  all,  even  that  of  eternal  and  infinite  suffering. 
For,  in  reality,  if  the  fear  of  the  former  do  not  affect  him, 
and  stop  his  career  of  vice,  it  must  be  owing  to  his  not 
allowing  himself  time  to  think  and  reflect  upon  the  subject. 
For  no  man  who  really  thinks  and  believes,  can  be  guilty  of 
such  extreme  folly,  as  to  purchase  a  momentary  gratification 
at  so  disproportioned  a  price ;  and  if  a  man  do  not  think 
about  the  matter,  but  will  follow  his  appetites  and  passions 
without  any  reflection,  all  difference,  in  the  intensity  or 
duration  of  punishment,  is  wholly  lost  upon  him. 

In  fact,  we  see  that  the  bulk  of  professing  Christians, 
who,  if  they  were  asked,  would  acknowledge  their  belief  of 
the  eternity  of  hell  torments,  are  by  no  means  effectually 
deterred  from  vice  by  their  belief  of  it.  Rather,  thevastness 
of  the  thing  creates  a  kind  of  secret  incredulity.  They  have 
a  notion  that  the  thing  may  not,  in  reality,  take  place  ;  and, 
thinking  of  no  medium,  they  secretly  flatter  themselves  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  with  no  punishment  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently indulge  the  vain  hope  of  going  to  heaven  with  a  state 
of  mind  exceedingly  unfit  for  it,  rather  than  suffer  a  punish- 
ment so  vastly  disproportioned  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt. 

•  See  the  Eaj-l  of  Rochester's  Conversation  with  White,  io  the  Preface  to  the 
Restoration,  or  ii^  Mon.  Repos.  VII.  489. 
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Whereas,  if  they  had  been  taught  to  expect  only  a  just  and 
adequate  punishment  for  all  their  offences  here ;  and  espe- 
cially such  as  was  necessary  to  their  purification  and  happi- 
ness, their  minds  might  have  acquiesced  in  it,  they  might 
have  believed  it  firmly  and  practically,  and  such  a  belief 
might  really  have  influenced  their  conduct. 

But  lastly,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy 
of  nature  (and  this  guide  only  I  am  now  following)  to  expect 
that,  as  the  greater  part  of  natural  productions  never  arrive 
at  their  proper  maturity,  but  perish  long  before  they  have 
attained  to  it,  so  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  never  attain  to 
any  high  degrees  of  wisdom  or  virtue,  should  finally  perish 
also,  and  be  entirely  blotted  out  of  the  creation,  as  unworthy 
to  continue  in  it;  while  the  few  who  are  wise  and  virtuous, 
like  full  ripe  fruits,  are  reserved  for  future  use.*  And  there 
is  something  so  dreadful  in  the  idea  of  annihilation^  as  will, 
perhaps,  aff*ect  the  mind  of  some  persons  more  than  the  fear 
of  future  torments,  with  continuance  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently, with  secret  hope. 

These  speculations,  it  must  be  owned,  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  random  and  vague,  but  they  are  the  best,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  that  we  can  form  to  ourselves  by  the  light  of 
nature.  What  revelation  teaches  us  concerning  so  difficult 
but  important  a  subject,  we  shall  see  in  its  proper  place. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  which  nature  teaches,  or  rather 
which  she  assents  to,  concerning  the  nature  and  perfections 
of  God,  the  rule  of  human  duty,  and  the  future  expectations 
of  mankind.  I  say  assents  to,  because,  if  we  examine  the 
actual  state  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  not  enlightened  by  revelation,  we  shall  find  their 
ideas  of  God,  of  virtue  and  of  a  future  state,  to  have  been 
very  lame  and  imperfect,  as  will  be  shewn  more  particularly 
when  we  consider,  in  the  next  part  of  this  course,  the  want 
and  the  evidence  of  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

*  Bishop  Butler,  who  yet  does  not  appear  to  have  rejected  tl>e  common  notion 
of  endless  torments,  reasoiis  thus  in  his  Analoyi/,  P.  I.  C  v.  4to.  1736,  p.  98.  Dr._ 
Price  follows  Butler,  with  some  curious  enlargements,  and  thus  satisfies  himself 
with  the  comparatively  merciful  doctrine  of  annihilation.  See  "  Dissert,  on  Pro- 
vidence." Sect,  iv,  4th  Ed.  1777,  pp.  134—152.  Dr.  Priestley's  mature  and  latest 
judgment  was  decidedlv  favourable  to  the  opinion  of  Universal  Restoration.  He 
thus  writes  to  Mr.  Lindsev,  in  1803,  "  The  firm  faith  that  you  and  I  have  that 
even  the  wicked,  after  a  state  of  wholesome  discipline,  (and  that  not  more  severe 
than  will  be  necessary)  will  be  raised,  in  due  time,  to  a  state  of  happiness,  greatly 
diminishes  our  concern  on  their  account."     Mem.  of  Lindsey,  1812,  pp.  537,  538. 
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In  the  first  section  of  this  part  of  the  work,  I  have  made 
great  use  of  a  treatise  of  Dr.  Leland's,  entitled,  The  Advan- 
tage and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation.,  shewn  from  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  Ancient  Heathen  World ;  *  and  as  all 
the  articles  1  have  mentioned  are  much  more  largely  dis- 
cussed in  that  excellent  work,  where  the  proper  authorities 
are  alleged,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  particular 
reference  to  authors  here.  If  any  thing  in  the  account  that 
I  have  given  of  ancient  or  modern  unbelievers  be  contro- 
verted, it  is  that  work,  and  not  mine,  which  must  be 
examined  for  the  purpose. 

Upon  the  subject  o^ prophecy.,  I  have  also  made  much  use 
of  Bishop  Newton's  very  valuable  discourses ;  and  I  think 
it  better  to  make  this  general  acknowledgment,  than  to  refer 
to  these  writers,  page  by  page,  in  the  course  of  my  work. 

My  readers  must  not  forget  that  I  am  writing  for  the  use 
of  young  persons,  and,  therefore,  that  I  am  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  any  thing  that  I  can  meet  with,  which  I  think 

•  First  published  1763,  ia  4to.    A  second  Edition,  1768,  2  vols.  8vo. 
VOL.    II.  F 
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proper  for  their  use.  I  do  not  recollect,  however,  that  I 
have,  in  any  other  part  of  this  volume,  made  so  much  use 
of  any  particular  writer,  as  to  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
any  acknowledgment  for  it ;  except,  perhaps,  my  borrowing 
from  Dr.  Doddridge  s  Lectures,  some  arguments  against  the 
pretended  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  * 

Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that  writing,  as  I  do,  for  the 
instruction  o^ youth,  though  1  have  not  knowingly  concealed 
any  objection,  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  has  the  appearance 
of  much  weight,  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  trouble  them 
with  the  discussion  of  every  subtile  cavil,  which  has  at  any 
time  been  advanced  against  revelation  in  general,  or  Chris- 
tianity in  particular  ;  because  I  consider  some  of  them  as 
the  effect  of  such  manifest  perverseness,  as  would  create 
difficulties  in  the  clearest  cause  in  the  world.  I  have  men- 
tioned so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  revelation,  and  have 
replied  to  so  many  of  the  objections  to  it,  that,  considering 
the  general  plan  of  my  work,  I  judged  it  to  be  altogether 
superfluous  to  advance  any  thing  more,  whether  there  be 
any  weight,  or  no  weight  at  all,  in  what  I  have  written. 

Trite  as  the  subject  of  this  part  of  my  work  is,  it  is  far 
from  being  exhausted  ;  but,  like  every  other  subject  of  very 
great  importance,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  person  to  give 
much  attention  to  it,  without  finding  either  some  new 
arguments  for  it,  or,  at  least,  setting  the  old  ones  in  some 
new  and  more  striking  point  of  light.  Some  merit  of  this 
kind  will,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  me,  especially  as  far  as  it 
respects  a  commodious  general  distribution  of  my  materials  ; 
which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  thought  to  be  easier  and  more 
natural,  than  that  of  others  who  have  written  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  to  be  calculated  to  exhibit  the  evidences  of 
revelation  with  peculiar  strength  and  clearness. 

Fully  satisfied  as  I  myself  am  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  proofs  which  I  have,  in  this 
treatise,  advanced  in  favour  of  it,  I  am  by  no  means  sanguine 
"m  my  expectations  from  what  I  have  done,  any  farther  than 
that  it  may  be  of  use  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  the 
ignorant  or  the  unsettled,  which  was  my  primary  object.  No 
person  who  knows  much  of  the  world  can  expect  that  con- 
firmed  unbelievers  will  so  much  as  look  into  it,  much  less 
that  they  will  give  it  a  deliberate  and  impartial  perusal. 
They  will  presume  that  they  have  already  thought  enough 
upon  the  subject,  and  will  not  choose  to  disturb  their  minds 

*  See  Lett,  cxxxv. 
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with  any  farther  discussion  of  a  question  which  they  have 
long  ago  decided,  or  change  that  course  of  life  into  which 
they  were  led,  and  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in 
consequence  of  it. 

I  ujention  this  circumstance  with  no  other  view  than  to 
admonish  young  persons  of  the  very  great  care  they  ought 
to  take  in  forming  their  judgments  upon  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  as  this  ;  since,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  effect  of  the  impression  to  which  their  minds  must 
necessarily  be  subject,  will  be  either  a  firm  and  joyful  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  a  great  inditi'erence  to 
it,  and  neglect  of  it,  or  an  obstinate  and  gloomy  unbelief. 
The  first  of  these  states  of  mind  1  cannot  help  considering 
as,  in  the  highest  degree,  favourable  to  virtue  and  happiness, 
and  the  last  to  be,  in  as  great  a  degree,  unfriendly  to  both.  1 
use  the  word  gloomy  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  an  unbe- 
liever's mind,  because  1  consider  my  own  most  cheerful 
prospects  as  derived  from  that  faith  which  he  disclaims  ; 
and  unless  I  be  wholly  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  object 
of  true  Christian  faith,  every  defender  of  it  must  necessarily 
have  the  prejudices  of  the  vicious  and  profligate  against  him, 
and  the  good-will  of  all  the  friends  of  virtue. 

If  the  liible  contain  a  true  history,  we  can  no  longer 
entertain  the  least  doubt,  or  be  under  any  uncertainty,  con- 
cerning the  existence,  or  the  moral  government  of  God. 
We  are  sure  that  a  Being  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  is 
the  author  of  every  thing  that  we  behold,  that  he  constantly 
irispects,  and  attends  to  the  interest  of  all  his  creatures, 
nothing  that  he  has  made  being  at  any  time  neglected  or 
overlooked  by  him  ;  and,  more  especially,  that  he  is  influ- 
enced by  a  most  intense  affection  for  all  his  rational  offspring ; 
that  he  is  good  and  ready  to  forgive^  and  to  receive  into 
favour  all  who  sincerely  repent  of  the  sins  they  have  com- 
mitted, and  endeavour  to  conform  to  his  will  for  the  future. 
If  Christianity  be  true,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  with 
respect  to  a  future  life,  but  are  absolutely  certain  that, 
though  we  must  all  die,  we  shall  all  be  made  alive  again^ 
that  Christ  will  come,  by  the  appointment  of  God  his  Father, 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  give  to  every  man 
accord inii^  to  his  works. 

Now  the  firm  belief  of  these  important  truths  (concerning 
which  there  are  great  doubts  and  difficulties  on  the  light  of 
nature,  but  none  at  all  upon  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity)  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  sentiments  and 
ennoble  the  nature  of  man.     It  will  effectually  support  us 

F  2 
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under  all  the  trials  of  life,  and  give  us  hope  and  joy  in  the 
hour  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  these  articles  of  faith  must 
make  every  well-disposed  mind  (which  cannot  but  most 
earnestly  wish  them  to  be  true)  anxious  and  unhappy  ;  and 
a  total  disbelief  of  them  must  tend  to  debase  the  soul,  and 
prepare  a  man  for  giving  into  every  kind  of  vice  and  excess 
to  which  he  is  strongly  tempted.  When  his  views  and 
prospects  are  narrow  and  confined,  his  pursuits  will  be  so 
too.  To  adopt  a  coarse,  but  just  observation,  which  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  this  subject,  if  a  man  expects  to 
die  like  a  dog,  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  he  will  also 
live  like  one. 

If,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  an  unbeliever  should 
have  the  curiosity  to  look  into  the  following  treatise,  I 
would  premise  to  him,  that  he  is  to  consider  it  as  containing 
nothing  more  than  my  own  particular  view  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  ;  that  if  he  perceives  any  thing  weak  or 
unguarded  in  what  I  have  advanced,  it  behoves  himself,  as 
well  as  me,  to  consider  whether  the  cause  in  general  will 
not  admit  of  a  better  defence  ;  that  he  must  look  into  other 
defences  of  Christianity  for  the  supply  of  any  deficiences 
which  he  may  find  in  this  ;  and  not  think  himself  justified 
in  his  unbelief,  till,  after  an  examination  of  his  own,  an 
examination  truly  impartial  and  earnest,  becoming  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  he  is  satisfied,  that  not  what  has 
passed  for  Christianity,  but,  what  is  really  so,  is  altogether 
indefensible,  having  had  its  source  in  enthusiasm,  or  impos- 
ture, or  both. 

Besides  the  books  I  have  already  mentioned  in  this  intro- 
duction, or  which  I  have  occasionally  quoted  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  I  would  recommend  to  those  persons  who 
would  wish  to  have  more  satisfaction  with  respect  to  several 
branches  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  following 
treatises,  several  of  which  are  not  large  or  expensive,  among 
many  others  which  may  have  great  merit  of  the  same 
kind,  though  I  happen  not  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
them.     Farmer  on  Miracles,   8vo.  *     Price's  Dissertations, 

*  "  A  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  designed  to  sliew  that  they  are  Arguments  of  a 
Divine  Interposition,  and  absoUite  Proofs  of  the  Mission  and  Doctrine  of  a  Prophet," 
first  pubHshod  bythe  Author,  I77I.  That  edition  having  become  very  scarce,  there 
Avas  a  second  in  1804,  in  12mo.  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  justly 
lamented  Mr.  Joyce,  by  the  Unitarian  Society.  Mr.  Farmer  had  been  anticipated, 
on  this  subject,  by  the  writers  against  supposed  Witchcraft,  in  the  l6th  and  17th 
centuries,  but  especially  by  a  French  writer  who  had  studied  at  Geneva.  This  book, 
in  12mo.  has  the  following  title — "  Traite  sur  les  Miracles.    Dans  lequel  on  prouve 
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Svo.  *  West  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  8vo.  |  LyttcUon 
on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Svo.  Letters  of  sonic  Jcus  to 
Voltaire,  2  vols.  Svo.  The  Criterion,  Svo.  :|;  Lardncr's 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  4  vols.  4to.§  and  his  Histort/ 
of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  3  vols.  Svo.  ||  which 
may  be  had  separate  tVoin  his  larger  work  on  the  Cree/i/ji/iti/. 
Butler  s  Analogjf,  Svo.  ^  Lelancl's  View  of  the  Deist ical 
JVriters,  2  vols.  Svo.  Jortin's  Discourses  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  his  Remeirks  oji  Ecclesiastical  Hislori/, 
6  vols.  Svo.  D achat's  Sermons,  Svo.  Mac/might  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  4to.  Doddridge's  Three  Sermons 
on  the  Evidences  ofChristianift/,  especially  the  second,  12mo. 
Sharp's  Argumoits  for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
9  vols.  Svo.  Lowman  on  the  Ritual,  and  also  on  the  Civil 
Government  of  the  Hebrews,  2  vols.  Svo.,  and  especially 
Hartlcjfs  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianitf/,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Observations  on  Man. 

Several   of  the   above-mentioned   writers    undertake    to 


<iue  le  Diable  ii'cn  sauroit  faire  pour  coufirmer  I'Ei-reur;  on  ron  fait  voir,  par 
plusieurs  Kxemples  tiroz  de  I'Histoire  Saiiife  et  I'rofaiie,  que  cetix  quoii  Iiii  uttribuc 
lie  sont  qu'un  t'H'et  de  rimpostiire  ou  de  I'adresso  dcs  Hommes ;  et  oil  Ton  txainine 
le  Systt'tiie  oppose,  tel  (lue  I'a  etabli  le  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  dans  le  chap.  xix.  dii 
IF.  vol.  de  son  Traite  .<f(fr /« /?(7?(//o/t  Natnrclle  rt  Chrctienm.  Par  Jaques  Sen  es, 
Vicaire  d'Appleby,  dans  Je  Cointe  de  Lincoln.  Amst.  Chez  Pierre  lluniberr,  1729." 
This  Author's  Theory  of  Miracles  is  exactly  the  same  as  Mr.  F.  maintained,  and 
Dr.  Clarke  is  controverted  upon  the  same  principles.  There  is  one  coincidence 
rather  remarkable,  lioth  writers  consider  the  narrative,  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Kings,  with  reference  to  the  assistance  which,  on  the  common  notion,  evil  spirits 
might  have  afl'urded  to  the  Priests  of  Baal.  Mr.  Serces  had  said  il  ne  puroit  pas 
qnil  di'tt  Icur  ctre  fort  difficile — de  transporter,  d'jin  rndroit  voisin  de  I'Autel,  qnelque 
tison  allnmr,  p.  34.  It  had  not  been  very  difficult  for  them  to  have  conveyed  from 
some  place  near  the  altar  a  burnini^  brand.  Mr.  Parmer  says,  "  W  hy  did  not  e\i\ 
spirits  bring  fire  in  a  se<.rct  manner  from  some  neighbouring  place  to  the  altar  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  peculiar  ditlicultv  in  such  a  miracle."     2d  Ed.  p.  l,)^.    Note. 

•  "  Pour  Dissertations,  I.  On  ProNiden^e.  2.  On  Prayer.  3.  On  the  Reasons 
for  expecting  that  Virtuous  Men  shall  meet  after  Death  in  a  State  of  Happiness. 
4.  On  the  Importance  of  Christianity,  the  Nature  of  Historical  Evidence,  and 
Miracles."     4th  Edition,  1777. 

t  This  Work,  by  (Jilbert  West,  the  translator  of  Pindar,  has  been  republished 
by  Bishop  Watson  in  his  Tlicolofjical  Tracts. 

X  "  The  Criterion  ;  or.  Miracles  Examined,  with  a  view  to  expose  the  Preten- 
sions of  Pagans  and  Papists;  to  compare  the  Miraculous  Powers  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  with  those  said  to  sul)s:st  in  latter  Times,  and  to  shew  the  great 
and  material  Ditfcrence  between  them  in  Point  of  i  vidence.  Prom  whence  it  will 
appear,  that  the  former  must  be  true,  and  the  latter  may  lie  f dse."  1754.  'J  he 
publication  was  anonvnious,  but  soon  attributed  to  its  antliDr,  Mr.  Douglas,  the. 
detector  of  Lauder,  who  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  died  in  1807.  Tlie 
Criterion  had  been  then  lately  repulilishcd. 

§  Contained  in  the  "th,  8th  and  9th  volumes  of  his  Works,  Svo.  1788. 

II  "  The  Siippirinent  to  the  Credil)ility,"  forming  the  fith  volume  of  Lardner's 
"Works,  also  republished  in  Watson's  Theological  Tracts. 

H  "  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natinal  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature,''  &c.  By  Dr.  Josej)h  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham. 
1st  Edition  in  4to.  1736.    Since  frequently  republished  in  Svo. 
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defend  articles  which,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  belong  to 
Christianity,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  remainder  of  this  work, 
as  well  as  in  my  other  writings;  and  they  consequently 
make  the  defence  of  Christianity  more  difficult  than  was 
necessary;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  all  contain  ob- 
servations that  are  well  worth  the  closest  attention,  in  order 
both  to  evince  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  those  who  already  believe  in  it. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  upon  this  subject,  that  faith  is 
not  one  absolute  and  determinate  thing,  but  that  it  admits 
ot  degrees ;  proceeding  from  a  simple  assent  to  a  proposition, 
which  arises  from  a  bare  prepouderancy  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  it,  and  advancing  by  the  most  insensible  gradation, 
to  th^tf Illness  of  persuasion,  which  arises  from  the  perception 
of  the  greatest  clearness  and  strength  of  the  evidence  for  it. 
The  passions  and  afl'ections,  if  they  be  at  all  moved  by  a  bare 
assent,  will  be  extremely  languid,  though  the  thing  itself 
be  of  the  greatest  moment ;  whereas  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
reality  of  an  interesting  object  excites  the  most  vigorous  and 
fervent  emotions.  The  difference  of  the  impression  they 
make  upon  the  mind  is  properly  compared  to  the  effect  of 
an  object  placed  at.  a  very  great  or  a  very  small  distance. 
If  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  life  depend  upon  belief,  we 
shall,  in  the  former  case,  be  hardly  influenced  by  it  at  all, 
a  very  small  motive  being  sufficient  to  overpower  the  effect 
of  so  superficial  a  faith  ;  at  best,  we  shall  be  irresolute  and 
inconstant ;  whereas  in  the  latter  case,  we  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  vigorous  and  immediate  action. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence,  not 
only  that  unbelievers  be  made  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith,  but  that  the  faith  of  believers  themselves  be  strength- 
ened, and  they  be  thereby  converted  from  merely  nominal 
into  real  Christians,  who  live  and  ^ct  under  an  habitual  and 
lively  sense  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and  who,  in 
all  their  enjoyments  and  pursuits  in  this  world,  never  lose 
sight  of  their  relation  to  another  and  a  better. 

Now  faith  is  increased  by  the  very  same  means  by  which 
it  is  first  generated^  viz.  by  an  attention  to  the  proper  evi- 
dences, and  a  frequent  contemplation  of  the  object  of  it. 
Those  persons,  therefore,  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
and  who  must  be  supposed  to  wish  to  feel  and  act  as  becomes 
Christians,  should  study  the  evidences  of  their  religion  ; 
they  should  meditate  upon  the  life,  discourses  and  miracles 
of  Christ;  and  make  familiar  to  their  minds  every  thing 
relating  to  the  history  and  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
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the  world.  They  should  both  frequently  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  also  other  books  whieh  tend  to  prove  their  truth  and 
illustrate  their  contents. 

1  shall  think  niyselt"  very  happy,  and  that  1  gain  a  very 
valuable  end,  it'  this  part  of  my  work,  tliough  it  be  of  no 
use  to  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  should  be  a  means  of 
confirmmg  the  faith  of  any  professing  Christians,  leading 
them  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  reasons  of  their  faith, 
and  making  them  think  more  frequently  and  more  highly  of 
their  privileges  and  obligations  as  Christians. 

To  this'part  of  the  work  I  shall  subjoin  An  Essay 
(published  originally  in  the  Theological  Bepositori/  *J  on  the 
Analog!/  there  is  between  the  Methods  by  which  the  Perfection 
and  Happiness  of  Men  are  promoted  according  to  the  Dispen- 
sations of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  These,  I  have 
there  endeavoured  to  shew,  are  exceedingly  similar,  the 
immediate  object  in  both  being  a  gradual  extension  of  the 
views,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  comprehension  of  the 
human  mind.  This,  however,  is  a  consideration  on  which 
I  do  not  lay  much  stress.  It  is  acknowledged  not  to  be 
sufficient  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  unbelievers, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  it  exhibits  such  a  presumptiue  argument 
in  favour  of  the  scheme  of  revelation,  as  is  calculated  to 
give  some  additional  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  already 
the  lovers  and  friends  of  revealed  religion ;  though  to  persons 
who  have  not  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  it  may  seem  to 
be  too  abstruse,  and  to  have  too  much  refinement  in  it. 


*  ^'^ol.  III.  p.  3,  introduced  by  ;»  Lottor  under  Dr.  P.'s  signature  Clemens,  the 
substance  of  which  forms  the  cunclusion  of  this  Introduction. 
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PART  II. 

THE 

EVIDENCES 

OF 

REVEALED    RELIGION. 

We  have  seen  how  far  unassisted  reason  has  been  able  to 
carry  us  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the  being,  perfections 
and  providence  of  God,  and  also  concerning  the  duty,  and 
final  expectations  of  mankind  ;  or  rather,  how  far  unassisted 
reason  might  have  been  able  to  carry  us  in  these  inquiries. 
For  though  it  be  true  that  all  the  deductions  we  have  made 
are  derived  from  the  consideration  of  nothing  but  what  we 
feel  or  see^  yet  these  conclusions  were  never,  in  fact,  drawn 
from  those  premises,  by  any  of  the  human  race  ;  and  it  is 
in  vain  that  we  look  for  so  complete  a  system  of  morals 
among  the  most  intelligent  of  mankind.  Indeed,  the  very 
imperfect  state  of  this  important  kind  of  knowledge  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  the  growing  corruption  of  morals, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  it,  furnish  a  strong  proof 
of  the  expediency,  if  not  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  Divine 
Revelation. 

— ♦-♦-* — 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  HEATHEN  WORLD. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that,  of  all  the  heathen  nations, 
the  greatest  progress  in  useful  knowledge  is  to  be  looked 
for  among  the  Greeks,  who  greatly  improved  upon  the  stock 
of  knowledge  which  they  borrowed  from  Egypt  and  the 
East.  It  is,  therefore,  doing  the  greatest  justice  to  this 
subject,  to  consider  the  state  of  knowledge  and  virtue  among 
these  nations. 

The  Greek  philosophers  had  not  failed  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  subject  of  morals  and  theology,  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  their  sects  having  had  no  other 
object ;  and  yet,  though  they  had  flourished,  unmolested, 
for  the  space  of  near  six  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
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Christ,  and  had  frequently  divided  and  subdivided  them- 
selves, (the  leaders  ot"  every  new  seet  pretending-  to  improve 
upon  all  who  had  gone  before  them,)  none  of  them  attained 
to  any  thing  like  a  full  conviction  concerning  the  unity,  the 
attributes,  and  moral  government  of  God.  They  had  very 
imperfect  ideas  of  the  just  extent  of  moral  virtue  ;  and  the 
knowledge  they  had  of  a  future  state  added  little  or  no 
strength  to  its  obligations.  The  practice  also  of  the  Gentile 
world  was  such  as  mioht  be  expected  from  the  general 
corruption  of  their  moral  and  religious  principles. 

All  these  particulars  are  sullicicntly  known  to  the  learned, 
and  may  be  known  to  any  person  who  will  take  a  little 
pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  state  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  in  the  Gentile  world  ;  but  as  these  things  are  not 
sufficiently  known  to  the  generality  of  Christians,  and  the 
superficial  thinkers  among  us  have  been  greatly  misled  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  I  shall  select  a  few  particular  facts, 
which  may  give  those  who  are  attentive  and  unprejudiced  a 
pretty  just  idea  of  what  the  most  enlightened  of  our  species 
actually  were,  before  the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Corruption  of  Natural  Religion  in  general. 

Persons  who  begin  to  think  upon  these  subjects,  when 
they  are  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  and  who  find  in  them- 
selves a  full  persuasion  concerning  the  great  truths'  of  natural 
religion,  concerning  the  Being  of  God,  the  unity  of  his 
nature,  and  his  moral  character  and  government ;  as  also 
concerning  the  rule  of  human  duty  and  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  do  not  sufficiently  consider  how  they  came 
by  that  knowledge  ;  and  thinking  the  whole  system  to  be 
very  rational  and  natural,  they  are  apt  to  conckide  that  it 
must  therefore  have  been  very  obmoits,  and  that  all  the 
particulars  of  it  could  not  but  have  been  known  to  all 
mankind. 

But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  man  living  whose  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  was  not  derived  from  instruction,  and  the  in- 
formation of  others  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  man  living 
who,  from  his  own  sense  of  things  and  experience,  can  be 
deemed  a  competent  judge  of  what  the  powers  of  his  own 
nature  are  able  to  do  in  this  case.  For  the  solution  of  this 
important  question,  we  must  have  recource  to  history  only, 
and  see  what  mankind  have  in  fact  attained  to  in  a  variety 
of  circumstances. 
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Now  it  appears,  by  the  most  careful  investigation,  that  all 
the  useful  and  practical  knowledge  of  religion,  of  which  we 
find  any  traces  among  the  Eastern  nations  and  the  Greeks, 
was,  by  their  own  confession,  derived  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  in  more  early  ages.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
more  particularly  acknowledged,  that  their  wisdom  and  re- 
ligion came  from  the  Barbarians,  and  especially  those  who 
were  from  the  East,  many  of  whom  arrived  in  Greece  by  the 
way  of  Thrace.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  long  time 
before  men  pretended  to  reason  at  all  upon  subjects  of  morals 
or  religion.  The  celebrated  wisdom  of  the  East,  and  also  that 
of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers,  consisted  in  nothing  else 
than  in  delivering  the  traditions  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  another  remarkable  fact,  that  it  is  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  heathen  world,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  purest 
notions  of  religion  among  them  ;  and  that,  as  we  de- 
scend into  the  lower  ages,  we  find  religion  growing  more 
and  more  corrupt,  even  among  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
Heathens,  who  arrived  at  great  refinements  of  taste,  and 
made  considerable  improvements  in  science.  This  was  the 
case  universally  till  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  in  the 
world. 

History  informs  us  that  the  worship  of  one  God,  without 
images,  was  in  all  nations  prior  to  polytheism.  Varro  says, 
expressly,  that  the  Romans  worshipped  God  without  images 
for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.*  This  was  also  the  case 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  with  the  Greeks,  and  even 
throughout  this  Western  part  of  the  world.  We  also  find 
that  the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  was  never 


*  Vano,  who  flourished  nearly  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  appears  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  "  the  worship  of  one  God,"  for  in  the  following  passage  from 
Leland,  on  the  authority  o^  Augustine,  he  speaks  only  of  polytheism,  tliough  he  must 
have  grossly  misapprehended  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  "  It  is  particularly  observed 
by  Varro,  concerning  the  ancient  Romans,  that  they  worshipped  the  gods  without  an 
image  for  more  than  170  years.  And  he  adds,  that  if  this  had  still  continued  the  gods 
would  have  been  worshipped  more  purely.  Quod  si  adhuc  mamisset,  castiiis  dii  ob- 
serventur ;  of  which  he  mentions  the  Jews  as  an  example.  Yea,  he  sticks  not  to 
declare  that  they  who  first  instituted  images  of  the  gods  for  the  people,  both  took 
away  from  the  cities  the  reverence  of  the  gods,  and  added  to  the  popular  error. 
Qui primi  simuJacia  Deorum  j)opnlis posrierunt,  eos  civitatihns  .mis  et  metnm  detnsisse, 
et  enorcm  addidisse.''  Apud  Augustin  de  Civ.  Dei.  Lib.  iv,  cap.  31,  p.  87.  Leland 
C.  R.  \.  423.  riutarch,  who  wrote,  after  the  Christian  eera,  and  to  whom  also 
Leland  refers,  says,  that  "  Numa  forl)ade  the  Romans  to  represent  the  Deiti/  in  the 
form  either  of  man  or  beast.  Nor  was  there  among  them  formerly  any  image  or 
statue  of  */je  Divine  Being.  During  the  first  170  years,  they  built  temples,  indeed, 
and  other  sacred  domes,  but  placed  in  them  no  figure  of"  any  kind;  persuaded  that  it 
is  impious  to  represent  things  Divine  by  what  is  perishable,  and  that  we  can  have 
no  conception  of  God  but  by  the  understanding."  Langliorne's  Plutarch.  3rd 
Edition,  1778,  L  162. 
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questioned  ainoiiL;-  the  Greeks,  till  they  beoan  to  reason 
upon  the  subject  ;  when,  rejecting  the  old  traditions,  and 
not  finding  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  other  kind,  they 
came  at  length  to  disbelieve  them.  This  scepticism  and 
infidelity  was  introduced  by  the  philosophers,  and  was  from 
them  diffused  through  all  ranks  of  men,  l)oth  in  Greece  and 
Rome. 

These  remarkable  facts  certainly  favour  the  supposition, 
that  the  most  important  doctrines  of  natural  religion  were 
communicated  by  Divine  revelation  to  the  fust  parents  of 
mankind.* 

We  even  find  the  most  acute  of  modern  unbelievers  ac- 
knowledging the  improbability  that  thedoctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  and  others  above-mentioned,  should  naturally  have 
been  the  first  religion  of  mankind.  Bolingbroke  says  that 
polytheism  and  idolatry  have  so  close  a  connexion  with 
the  ideas  and  affections  of  rude  and  ignorant  men,  that  one 
of  them  could  not  fail  to  be  their  first  religious  principle,  and 
the  other  their  first  religious  practice  ;  f  and  Mr.  Hume,  after 
discussing  the  matter  very  minutely,  acknowledges,  that  the 
doctrine  of  one  God  is  not  naturally  the  religion  of  man- 
kind. + 

The  view  of  this  writer  is  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
rudiments  of  religious  knowledge  were  acquired  by  mankind 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rudiments  of  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  similar  advances  were  made  in  both  ;  but  the 
testimony  of  history  is  uniformly  and  clearly  against  him. 
Indeed  it  cannot,  surely,  be  supposed  that,  according  to  his 
principles,  the  Divine  Being  should  leave  mankind  under  a 
necessity  of  forming  either  no  religion  at  all,  or  a  false  and 
dangerous  one. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God,  to  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time 

*  See  "  The  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  from  Revelation,  not  from  Reason  or 
Nature."  B\  the  late  Dr.  John  Ellis,  Vicar  of  St.  Catherine's,  Dublin.  2nd  Edition, 
1771.  Ch.  2nd.  Pp.  106,  &c.  Dr.  E.  maintains  "  that  the  first  lauijuage  was  taught 
by  God,"  and  that  thus  was  communicated  by  tradition  that  Divine  knowledge 
which  has  been  since  improperly  described  as  Statural  Helii;ion.  There  is  a  large 
"  Accountof  Dr.  Ellis's  Work,"  with  Remarks,  in  Miscellanies  Philosophical,  &c.  1789. 
No.  VI.  written  by  Mr.  T.  Christie,  a  Merchant  of  London,  who  died  at  Surinam, 
and  of  whom  there  are  some  notices  in  Mon.  Repos.  VI.  585.  Dr.  Winder  in  hi* 
"  History  of  Knowledge — chietly  Religions,"  ascertains  how,  what  is  called  yatural 
Religion,  might  htve  been  a  Revelation  conveyed,  though  corrupted,  by  Tradition. 

t  See  Bolingbroke's  Works,  4to.  111.  253,  ij9,  260,  in  Leland.  C.  R.  I.  50. 

X  See  Hume's  Dissertation  on  the  Natural  History  of  Religion,  pp.  5,6,  quotetl  in 
Leland.  C.R.  1.48. 
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that  he  instructed  the  first  parents  of  mankind  how  to  pro- 
vide for  their  subsistence  in  the  world,  and  imparted  to  them 
that  knowledge  which  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  (with- 
out which  they  must  soon  have  perished)  and  when  he  taught 
them  the  rudiments  of  speech  (without  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  superior  capacities,  they  would  have  been  little 
superior  to  brute  animals,  perhaps,  for  several  centuries),  he 
gave  them  to  understand  the  more  important  particulars  con- 
cerning their  relation  to  himself,  as  their  Creator,  Preserver 
and  final  Judge  ;  and  that  he  instructed  them  in  those  acts 
of  religious  worship  which  correspond  to  these  relations  ; 
and  also  that  he  enjoined  them  the  observance  of  the  most 
important  rules  of  social  duty,  and  the  proper  government  of 
themselves  in  other  respects  ?  *  All  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  history  agrees  with  this  supposition,  and  the  thing  is  far 
from  being  improbable,  or  absurd  in  itself. 

When  this  primitive  religion  of  mankind  became  cor- 
rupted, there  seems  to  have  been  no  probability  that  it  would 
ever  have  been  restored  to  its  original  purity  by  natural 
means.  Rather,  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  causes 
might  be  expected  to  render  it  more  and  more  ^depraved. 
The  only  probable  resource  was  the  knowledge  of  the  stu- 
dious and  the  learned.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  was  confined  to  their  professed  disciples,  tew 
of  them  taking  any  pains  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  they  generally  held  the  common 
people  in  great  contempt,  considering  them  as  incapable  of 
being  benefited  by  their  instructions.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bulk  of  the  people  either  despised  the  philoso- 
phers, or  thought  themselves  unconcerned  in  any  thing  that 
passed  within  their  schools.  All  that  they  minded  were 
the  religious  rites  of  their  country,  as  directed  by  their 
priests  ;  and  the  philosophers  themselves  were  so  far  fronl 
attempting  any  reformation  of  the  prevailing  idolatry  (though 
it  often  countenanced  the  most  abominable  vices),  that  they 
both  conformed  to  it  themselves,  and  enforced  conformity  to 
it  in  others,  even  as  a  duty  of  moral  obligation. 

At  length,  however,  more  and  more  of  the  common 
people  began  to  listen  to  the  philosophers,  and  then  all  the 
remains  of  the  old  and  useful  traditions,  of  the  world  being- 
made  by  God,  and  that  men  would  be  called  to  an  account 
for  their  conduct  in  this  world,  when  they  should  live  in 

*  See  Note,  p.  75. 
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another,  were  given  up.  For  the  great  object  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  was  to  exclude  the  interposition  of  the  Deity 
botli  in  the  formation  of  the  world  and  every  thing  else, 
supj)osing  it  to  have  been  formed  either  by  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  or  in  some  other  necessary  and  mecha- 
nical way  ;  and  the  boasted  end  of  many  of  their  sects  was 
to  deliver  the  minds  of  men  from  the  fear  of  the  gods,  and 
the  terrors  of  a  world  to  come. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  striking  difFerence 
between  the  moral  writings  of  those  philosophers  who  wrote 
before,  and  those  who  wrote  after,  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity.  The  latter  lean  much  more  to  what  has  been 
shewn  to  have  been  the  primitive  religion  of  mankind,  and 
they  inculcate  purer  morals.  This,  though  they  do  not 
acknowledge  it,  was,  no  doubt,  the  effect  of  Christianity, 
with  the  maxims  of  which,  and  the  happy  influence  of  them, 
the  philosophers  must  have  been  acquainted.  In  various 
other  respects,  also,  the  moral  state  of  the  heathen  world 
was  much  improved  by  Christianity.  Eusebius  enumerates 
many  absurd  and  vicious  customs,  which,  having  prevailed 
before  the  promulgation  of  it,  grew  into  disuse  afterwards. 
The  philosophers,  however,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ment of  their  moral  system,  were  the  greatest  opposers  of 
Christianity,  and  the  strongest  bulwark  of  idolatry  ;  and 
when  the  glaring  absurdities  of  the  popular  worship  were 
exposed  by  Christian  writers,  they  invented  plausible  apo- 
logies for  it. 

That  I  may  impress  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  much 
read  in  ancient  history  with  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of 
revelation,  I  shall  point  out  the  several  steps  by  which  the 
primitive  religion  of  mankind  became  corrupted,  and  give 
some  idea  of  the  consequence  of  that  corruption  with 
respect  to  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  and  that  such  persons 
may  be  more  fully  satisfied  how  much  we  are,  in  fact, 
indebted  to  revelation,  even  where  natural  reason  has  had 
the  freest  scope,  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  shew  how  very 
nearly  the  sentiments  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  unbe- 
lievers, who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  and  selecting 
whatever  they  approved  from  revelation,  tally  with  those  of 
the  heathen  philosophers,  who  never  heard  of  it,  with  respect 
to  the  important  doctrines  of  the  unity,  the  moral  character 
and  government  of  God,  the  rule  of  human  duty,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  state  of  retribution  after  death. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Corruption  of  theology  in  particular. 

The  primary  and  great  cause  of  idolatry  was,  low  and 
unworthy  notions  of  God,  from  whence  men  were  led  to 
consider  all  that  we  ascribe  to  God  as  too  much  for  one  beings 
what  no  one  being  could  have  made,  or  could  properly 
attend  to  afterwards.  They  also  thought  it  beneath  the 
Supreme  Being  to  concern  himself  with  the  government  of 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  creation.  They,  therefore,  imagined 
that  he  had  deputies  to  act  under  him  ;  and  the  first  objects 
to  which  they  ascribed  this  delegated  power,  were  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  which,  on  account  of  their  splendour  and 
beneficial  influence,  they  supposed  to  be  either  animated 
themselves,  or  directed  by  intelligent  beings.  That  the 
worship  of  the  stars,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  was  the 
earliest  species  of  idolatry,  is  agreeable  to  all  ancient 
history.* 

The  temptation  to  this  kind  of  idolatry  appears,  from  the 
book  of  Job,-]"  to  have  been  very  strong,  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  several  circumstances, 
that  it  had  a  very  firm  hold  on  the  minds  of  men.  It  was 
for  affirming  the  stars  to  be  inanimate  bodies,  which  was 
considered  as  denying  their  divinity,  and  for  advancing  that 
the  sun  is  a  body  of  fire,  and  that  the  moon  is  a  habitable 
world,  that  Anaxagoras  was  accused  at  Athens  for  impiety. 
Even  Socrates  thought  him  guilty  of  great  presumption  and 
arrogance  ;  and  Plato  speaks  of  his  opinion  as  leading  to 
atheism,  and  a  denial  of  Divine  Providence.  This  worship 
of  the  stars  is  what  he  himself  chiefly  recommended  to  the 
people. + 

Next  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  succeeded 
that  of  dead  men.  This  arose  from  customs  which  were 
originally  intended  to  express  no  more  than  a  just  regard 
for  their  merit  and  services  ;  but  from  this  they  proceeded, 
gradually,  to  acts  of  worship  properly  religious,  erecting 
altars  to  them,  and  praying  to  them  in  any  place  and  at 
any  time.   This  introduced  the  worship  of  images  in  human 

*  See  Lord  Herbert  on  "The  Ancient  Religion  of  the  Gentiles."  Ch.  iv — viii. 
Young  "  On  Idolatrous  Corrnptions."  I.  24—36.     Leland.  C.  R.  I.  88—94. 

t  Ch,  xxxi.  26,  27.     See  Deut,  iv.  19. 

X  See  Young  on  Idol.  Cor.  I.  lio.  This  writer  had  seen,  "  upon  a  gold  coin  of 
Augustus's,  a  person  praying  to  the  sun  ;  the  legend,  Providentice  Deorum."  See, 
also,  Leland.  C.  R,  L  93. 
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forms,  whereas  they  had  before  contented  themselves  with 
erecting  piUars,  or  even  consecrating-  rnde  stones  and  altars 
to  their  deities.  The  philosophers  were  far  from  discouraging 
this  practice  of  worshipping  dead  heroes.  Cicero,  in  par- 
ticular, much  approves  of  the  custom  of  paying  divine 
honours  to  famous  men,  and  regarding  them  as  gods.* 

During  this  progress  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  was  gradually  superseded,  and  the  rites  of  it  became 
intermixed  with  those  of  the  inferior  deities.  What  con- 
tributed to  confound  these  things  the  more  was,  that  to 
most  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  also  to  deified  men,  were 
ascribed  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  one  true  God,  till 
the  rites  peculiar  to  each  of  them  could  be  no  longer  distin- 
guished ;  and  at  length  the  worship  of  inferior  beings 
engrossed  all  the  regards  of  mankind,  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  being  entirely  excluded. 

Besides  the  worship  of  the  celestial  gods,  and  of  dead 
men,  we  also  find  gods  of  an  intermediate  nature,  such  as 
are  now  usually  called  genii.  Of  these  there  were  supposed 
to  be  various  classes,  and  the  worship  that  was  paid  to  them 
made  a  considerable  article  in  the  heathen  system. •]* 

As  if  these  three  sources  could  not  supply  divinities 
enow,  we  find  that  even  different  names  of  the  same  god, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  the  same,  were  made  to  pass  for 
different  deities,  and  had  their  peculiar  religious  rites  and 
worship.  Similar  to  this  are  the  Virgin  Marys  of  different 
places  in  Popish  countries.  It  was  another  source  of  the 
multiplicity  of  heathen  gods,  that  the  symbols  and  images 
of  their  principal  gods  were  converted  into  deities,  and  made 
the  objects  of  religious  worship,  as  fire  among  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  bull,  and  other  animals,  among  the  Egyptians. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  images  erected  to  their 

•  De  Nat.  Deor.  L.  ii.  Cap.^  t.  in  Lelaiul.  C.  R.  1. 102.    See  Young.  1.73 77,  and 

"The  General  Prevalence  of  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits  in  the  ancient  Heathen 
Nations  asserted  and  proved — by  Hugh  Farmer."  1782.  Passim.  Sir  W.  .Jones 
remarks,  that  "  historical  or  natural  trutli  has  been  perverted  into  fable  by  ignorance, 
imagination,  flattery  or  stupidity ;  as  a  king  of  Cretf,  whose  tomb  had  been  discovered 
in  that  island,  was  conceived  to  have  been  the  god  of  Of i/mpm- ;  and  Minos,  a  legis- 
lator of  that  country,  to  have  been  his  son,  and  to  hold  a  supreme  appellate  juris- 
diction over  departed  souls."  He  adds,  "  The  less  we  say  o{  Julian  stars,  deifica- 
tions of  princes  or  warriors,  altars  raised,  with  those  of  Apollo,  to  the  basest  of  men, 
and  divine  titles  bestowed  on  such  wretches  as  Caius  Octavianus,  the  less  we  shall 
expose  the  infamy  of  grave  senators  and  fine  poets,  or  the  brutal  folly  of  the  low 
multitude:  but  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  mud  a/wt/iposis  of  truly  great  meti,  or 
of  little  men  falsely  called  great,  has  been  the  origin  of  gross  idolatrous  errors  in 
every  part  of  the  pagan  world."  On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy  and  India.  Dis- 
sert. I.  2,  3. 

1  See  Plat.  On  the  Ceasing  of  Oracles.  Afora/j,  IV.  12,  &c.  Lord  Herbert.  Ch. 
xii.  Anicle  Genius.    Plut.  in  i?o»JM/iw,  ad  fin.  Langhorae.  I,  86,87. 
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gods  were  generally  supposed  to  have  divine  powers  in  them. 
The  philosopher  Stilpo,  of  Megara,  was  banished  by  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens  tor  asserting  that  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
made  by  Phidias,  was  not  a  god  ;  and  all  that  he  ventured 
to  allege  in  his  defence  was,  that  this  celebrated  piece  of 
statuary  was  not  a  god,  but  ?i  goddess.* 

Farther,  all  the  parts  of  the  universe  being  considered  as 
so  many  parts  of  the  divinity  by  some,  or  expressions  of  his 
power  by  others,  were  made  objects  of  religious  worship.  Even 
the  qualities  and  affections  of  mankind,  and  also  the  accidents 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  were  worshipped,  as  if  a  separate 
intelligence  had  presided  over  each  of  them  ;  and  some  of 
these  were  not  only  natural  evils,  but  even  things  of  a 
morally  vicious  nature.  Thus  there  was  at  Rome  an  altar 
to  the  Fever,  another  to  Evil  Fortune,  and  others  to  Lust  and 
Pleasure.  At  Athens  there  was  a  religious  service  appro- 
priated to  Impudence,  and  it  was  done  by  the  advice  of 
Epimenides,  who  passed  for  a  great  diviner  and  a  prophet. f 

We  find,  in  fact,  that  deities  of  a  bad  character  engrossed 
more  of  the  attention  of  the  heathen  world,  in  general,  than 
those  of  which  they  entertained  a  good  opinion,  these  being 
thought  to  be  of  themselves  disposed  to  do  them  kind 
offices.  Even  Plutarch  cites  with  approbation  the  opinion 
of  Xenocrates,  who,  speaking  of  unlucky  days  J  and  fes- 
tivals, which  were  celebrated  by  scourging,  beatings, 
lamentations,  fastings,  ill-boding  words  and  obscene  expres- 
sions, said  that  these  things  could  not  be  pleasing  to  the 
good  demons,  but  that  there  are  in  the  air  about  us  certain 
great  and  powerful  natures,  of  cross  and  morose  tempers, 
which  take  pleasure  in  these  things,  and,  having  obtained 
them,  do  no  farther  mischief. 

The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  not  only  to  the  useful 
animals, "as  the  Ibis  and  Ichneumon,  but  also  to  the  Cro- 
codile, and  other  noxious  animals.  Worshipping  some  of 
these  gods  from  love,  and  others  from  fear,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  same  gods  which  they  worshipped 
in  some  of  their  religious  festivals,  were  the  constant  objects 
of  their  curses  and  execrations  in  others.  § 

*  Laert.  L.ii.  Segm.  Il6.  in  Leland.  C.  R.  I.  131. 

t  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  L.  iii.  Ch.  25,  ii.  23.  On  Laws.  Cli.  xi-in  Leland.  C.  R. 
L  134,  135.     See  Lord  Herbert.  Ch.  12,  ad  fin.  Art.  Fortune. 

X  See  Young.  II.  131—134. 

S  Died.  Sic.  L.  i.  Ch.  84.  in  Lelaqd.  C.  R.  I.  143,  144.  See  Goguet.  "  Origin  of 
Laws,  A  rts  and  Sciences,"  B.  vi.  I.  358,  translated  from  the  French.  This  author 
considers  the  Egyptians  as  unjustly  charged  with  the  worship  of  vegetables  on  the 
comparatively  late  authority  of  Juvenal  and  Lucian. 
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Such  were  the  gods  whom  we  find  to  have  been  tlie 
objects  of  religious  worship  among  the  most  celebrated  hea- 
then nations;  and,  from  the  idea  which  has  been  given  of 
their  characters,  we  may  easily  imagine  what  kind  of  atten- 
tion they  were  supposed  to  give  to  human  alfuirs  ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  a  providence,  without  which  the  belief  of  a  God 
can  have  no  influence,  was,  on  other  accounts,  exceedingly 
imperfect  and  confused  among  the  heathens.  It  was,  more 
especially,  not  a  little  embarrassed  with  their  notions  of  the 
influence  oi'  fate  nnd  fortune  on  human  affairs.  They  even 
imaoined  that  there  was  a  fate  which  was  uncontrollable 
by  the  greatest  of  their  gods  ;  and  Fortune  they  considered 
as  a  deity  altogether  blind  and  capricious,  so  that  no  kind 
of  conduct  could  recommend  them  to  her  favourable  notice 
more  than  another.*  Besides,  the  providence  of  the  greatest 
of  their  gods  was  hardly  supposed  to  extend  any  farther  than 
to  the  outward  conveniences  of  life.  They  therefore  prayed 
to  them  for  life,  health,  riches,  or  power,  but  seldom  or 
never  for  wisdom,  or  any  moral  endowment. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  was  the  religion  of  the  vulgar;  but 
the  same  was  the  religion  which  the  philosophers  conformed 
to,  and  enjoined.  They  even  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
strict  observance  of  it,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. Indeed,  their  own  real  sentiments  were  not  much 
more  favourable  to  virtue.  The  learned  Varro  seems  to 
value  himself  as  having  deserved  well  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
because  he  had  not  only  given  an  account  of  the  gods  which 
the  Romans  ought  to  worship,  but  of  the  powers  and  offices 
belonging  to  each  of  them,  that  the  people  might  not  be  at 
a  loss  whom  to  address  on  any  particular  occasion.  Socrates, 
the  Stoics  and  the  best  of  the  philosophers  generally  speak 
of  the  gods  in  the  plural  number,  and  seldom  or  never 
distinguish  any  one  being  as  supreme  with  respect  to  the 
rest.  Plato,  indeed,  in  one  passage  of  his  works,  speaks 
of  one  supreme  God,  but  as  a  thing  that  was  not  fit  to  be 
communicated  to  the  vulgar  ;  and  in  general  he  also  speaks 
of  the  gods  in  the  plural  number.  Plutarch,  who  lived  in  the 
times  of  Christianity,  acknowledges,  indeed,  one  supreme 
Being  ;f  but  he  also  admits  of  a  co-eternal  evil  principle. 

The  generality  of  the  philosophers  held  the  whole  ani- 
mated system  of  the  world,  or  at  least  the  soul  of  it  (of 
which  every  separate  intelligence  was  a  part),  to  be  God. 

•  Plutarch,  PJato,  Maximiis  Tyrius  in  Leiand,  C.  R.  I.  pp.  364—366. 
t  See  Note,  p.  74. 
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Balbus,  among  a  number  of  excellent  things  in  proof  of  the 
being  of  a  God  (in  that  celebrated  treatise  of  Cicero  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  gods),  maintains  that  the  world  is 
an  animal,  and  has  intelligence  ;  that  it  is  reasonable,  wise 
and  happy,  and  therefore  a  God.  The  great  argument  of 
the  Stoics  for  the  unity  of  God  is,  that  there  is  but  one 
world.  In  later  times  some  of  the  philosophers  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  popular  religion  into  allegory,  pretending  that 
Jupiter,  for  instance,  meant  the  air,  and  Juno  the  earth,  &c.* 

Many  of  the  philosophers  denied  that  there  is  any  provi- 
dence of  the  gods  at  all.  Pliny,  the  great  naturalist,  repre- 
sents it  as  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  God  who  is  supreme 
gives  any  attention  to  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  many  were  of 
opinion  that  the  gods  attend  to  the  greater  events  of  the 
world  only.  Indeed,  it  was  the  object  of  many  of  the  sects 
of  philosophy,  and  particularly  of  the  Epicureans,  who  were 
very  numerous  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  especially  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life,  to  exclude  the  interposition  of  God 
both  in  making  and  governing  the  world."]* 

Of  what  advantage  can  such  a  religion  as  this,  the  out- 
lines of  which  I  have  been  describing,  be  supposed  to  have 
been  to  the  interest  of  virtue  and  good  morals  ?  Indeed, 
religion  and  morals  were  never  considered  by  the  heathens 
as  having  any  proper  connexion  at  all.  It  was  never  sup- 
posed to  be  any  part  of  the  business  of  a  priest  to  teach  the 
people  virtue,  their  office  being  confined  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  When  the  gods 
were  supposed  to  be  offended,  and  public  calamities  were 
considered  as  tokens  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  they  never 
had  recourse  to  repentance  and  reformation  as  a  means  of 
averting  their  anger,  but  always  to  some  more  exact  or 
more  expensive  ceremony.  The  usual  method  of  making 
an  atonement  at  Rome,  was  a  solemn  procession,  and  driv- 
ing a  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter.^  Lord  Herbert 
acknowledges,  tliat  all  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles  was  sunk 
into  mere  superstition. § 

Every  thing  that  the  common  people  had  any  opportunity 
of  hearing  or  seeing  belonging  to  religion,  among  the  Greeks 

*  Cudwortl),  Intel.  Syst.  v>p.  343,  344,  533.  Varro  apudAug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  L.vii. 
C.  9,  p.  131.  Praepar.  Evangel.  L.  xv.  C.  15,  p.  817.  Laert.  in  Zen.  L.  vii. 
J^.  138,  1S9.  Cicero  De  Nat.  Deor.  L.  1.  C.  14.  L.  ii.  C.  8  &  C.  13,  &c.  Acad. 
I.,  ii.  C.  41,  in  Leland,  C.  R.  I.  pp.  288—292. 

t  Plin.  tlist.  Nat.  L.  ii.  C.  7.     ■'^ee  Leland,  C.  R.  I.  pp.  354— S57. 

I  To  perform  this  ceremony,  a  Dictator  was  appointed.     See  I>ivy,  L.  7,  C  8. 

<5  "  By  their  own  histories,  I  found  their  gods  were  often  not  only  mere  men,  but 
also  some  of  the  most  vile  and ,  that  their  religious  worship,  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies were  ridiculous  and  extravagant."     Rel.  Gent.  C.  i.  p.  2. 
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or  Romans,  instead  of  inspiring  good  sentiments,  and  lead- 
ing to  regularity  of  conduct,  generally  tended  to  inflame 
their  passions,  and  furnished  excuses  tor  the  undue  gratifi- 
cation of  them.  Public  games  and  plays,  in  which  the 
flagitious  actions  of  the  gods  were  represented,  were  consi- 
dered as  acts  of  religion,  encouraged  by  their  deities,  and 
celebrated  in  honour  of  them  ;  and  several  circumstances 
lead  us-  to  think  that  they  had  a  very  immoral  tendency. 
In  Terence  we  find  a  young  man  encouraging  himself  in  an 
act  of  lewdness  by  the  example  of  Jupiter,*  and  the  Cretans 
apologized  for  their  addictedness  to  the  love  of  boys  by  the 
example  of  the  same  god  and  Ganymede. 

Indeed,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  attend  upon,  and  espe- 
cially to  assist  in,  the  festivals  of  some  of  the  heathen  gods, 
without  committing  actual  wickedness,  and  contracting  the 
very  worst  of  habits.  Bacchus  was  worshipped  with  the 
most  indecent  revelling  and  drunkenness,  and  the  greatest 
philosophers  never  remonstrated  against  such  practices.  It 
was  a  saying  of  Plato,  that  to  drink  to  excess  was  not 
allowable,  except  upon  the  festival  of  that  god  who  is  the 
giver  of  wine.  The  licentiousness  of  such  religious  rites 
as  these  was  so  notorious,  that  it  was  not  thought  safe  for 
married  women  to  go  to  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  or 
Cybele.  Hence  a  saying  of  Aristippus,  concerning  a 
remarkably  chaste  woman,  that  she  could  not  be  corrupted 
even  at  the  Bacchanals. f 

In  the  Ludi  Florales  at  Rome,  the  chief  part  of  the 
solemnity  was  managed  by  a  set  of  shameless  prostitutes, 
who  ran  up  and  down  naked,  dancing  in  lascivious  postures; 
and  this  custom  was  not  discountenanced,  but  encouraged, 
by  the  gravest  magistrates.^  Strabo  relates,  that  there  was 
at  Corinth  a  temple  of  Venus,  so  rich,  that  it  maintained 
above  a  thousand  prostitutes,  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  goddess. §  Herodotus  and  the  most  credible  historians 
assure  us,  that,  by  a  law  of  the  Babylonians,  every  w^oman, 
a  native  of  the  country,  was  obliged  to  receive  the  embraces 
of  the  first  stranger  that  offered  himself  in  the  precincts  of 
some  of  their  temples,  before  she  could  be  married.  There 
were  customs  similar  to  this  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
East.  11     Even  sodomy  and  bestiality  were  openly  practised 

•  See  a  reference  to  the  story  ofDanai-.    Eunnclms,  Act.  iii.  Sc.  xi.  I.  4Q,  4S. 

t  Dio^.  Laert.  L.  iii.  S.  39.  Pyrrhon.  nypotjp.  L.  iii.  C.  24.  in  Leiaud,  C.  R. 
I.  pp.  172,  173. 

X  Particularly  Porcius  Cato,  according  to  Valer.  Max.  L.  ii.  C.  5.  See  Kennet's 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  P.  ii.  B.  v.  Ch.  vii.     8th  Ed.  p.  291). 

()  Strabo,  L.  viii.  p.  581.  Ed.  1707,  in  Leland,  C.  R.  I.  p.  174. 

II  Strabo,  L.xii.  p.R37.  Herod.  L,i.  n.  \QQ.  Ed.  l608,  in  Leland,  C.R.  I.  p.  174. 
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in  some  of  their  temples,  and  the  figures  of  the  parts  of 
generation,  carved  in  wood,  were  carried  about  in  many  of 
their  processions,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  to  them.* 

The  mischiefs  of  this  rehgion  were  not  confined  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  softer  vices.  It  even  authorized  the  most 
horrible  cruelties,  so  that  the  religious  rites  of  the  heathens 
were  shocking  to  humanity.  In  some  of  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  the  priests  used  to  tear  and  devour  the  entrails  of 
goats,  raw  and  reeking,  in  imitation  of  their  god.  The  priests 
of  Cybele  castrated  themselves,  and  in  their  procession  made 
the  most  hideous  noises  and  howling,  cutting  themselves  till 
the  blood  gushed  out,  as  they  went  along.  The  priests  of 
Baal,  also,  were  wont  to  cut  and  slash  themselves  in  the  same 
manner.-]*  At  Sparta,  boys  were  often  whipped  in  honour 
of  Diana  till  they  died,  in  which  case  they  were  honoured 
with  a  public  and  splendid  funeral ;  and,  in  some  towns  of 
Arcadia,  women  were  whipped  with  the  same  severity.  J 

Human  sacrifices  prevailed  all  over  the  heathen  world, 
and  in  no  country  were  they  more  common  than  among  our 
ancestors  the  ancient  Britons. 

On  some  occasions  the  Britons  were  used  to  construct 
large  images  of  wicker  work,  which  they  filled  with  living 
men,  and  especially  prisoners  taken  in  war ;  and,  setting 
fire  to  it,  they  put  to  death,  in  this  most  cruel  manner,  all 
the  unhappy  wretches  it  contained.  In  other  respects,  also, 
the  religion  of  the  Britons  was  no  better,  but  worse,  and 
more  barbarous,  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
whole  country  was  held  in  a  state  of  the  most  slavish  sub- 
jection to  their  priests,  the  Druids,§  who  had  a  power  of 
excluding  persons  from  the  privilege  of  attending  their  sacred 
rites ;  after  which  excommunication,  the  person  who  had 
incurred  it  was  cut  off  from  all  human  intercourse,  and 
every  advantage  of  civil  society.  The  exercise  of  this  horrid 
religion  was,  by  Augustus,  prohibited  in  Gaul,  under  pain 
of  death.  The  Britons  were  not  at  that  time  subject  to 
the  Romans. 

Both  the  Peruvians  and  the  Mexicans  used  human  vic- 
tims ;  and  the  latter  are  said  to  have  sacrificed,  at  one  par- 
ticular time  only,  five  thousand  prisoners  of  war. 

*  See  Leland,  C.  R.  I.  pp.  175,  176.  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  1775,  9th 
Ed.  I.  p.  383. 

t  See  1  Kings  xviii.  28. 

X  See  Leland,  C.  R.  I.  p.  172.    Potter's  Antiq.  I.  p.  380. 

^  "  — reported,  men  factious  and  ambitious — nor  restrained  they  the  people  under 
them  from  a  lewd,  adulterous  and  incestuous  life — but  the  Gospel,  not  long-  arter 
preached  here,  abolished  such  impurities."  MiHon's  History  of  England,  B.  ii. 
p.  CO. 
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Human  sacrifices  were  even  used  in  the  Roman  empire, 
as  Porphyry,  a  heathen  writer,  informs  us,  till  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  ordered  them  in  most  places  to  be 
abolished  ;  but  this  was  after  the  promulgation  of  Christia- 
nity. The  same  writer  says,  that  in  his  own  times,  and  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself,  it  was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  a  man 
lit  the  feast  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  ;  and  Lactantius,  a  Christian 
writer,  says,  that  the  same  thing  was  done  in  his  time. 

These  human  sacrifices  were  thought  to  be,  of  all  others, 
the  most  acceptable  offerings  to  their  gods,  being  the 
strongest  proof  they  could  give  of  their  devotedness  to 
them  ;  and  so  far  were  public  calamities  from  leading  them 
to  renounce  this  horrid  custom,  that  they  were  always  a 
means  of  confirming  them  in  it.  It  had  grown  into  a  custom 
at  Carthage  to  sacrifice  not  freemen,  as  they  had  done  origi- 
nally, but  only  slaves,  or  prisoners  taken  in  war,  at  the  feast 
of  Saturn  ;  but,  after  a  war  in  which  they  M'ere  great  suf- 
ferers, they  concluded  that  their  losses  were  owing  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods,  on  account  of  their  ignoble  offer- 
ings, and  immediately  they  sacrificed  three  hundred  youths 
of  the  best  families  in  Carthage. 

Among  other  detestable  methods  of  divination,  one  was 
the  murder  of  infants,  and  others,  who  were  sacrificed  on 
purpose,  that,  by  raking  into  their  entrails,  they  might  gain 
an  insight  into  futurity,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus,  Cicero,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Philostratus, 
Porphyry  and  many  other  learned  Pagans,  as  well  as  from 
the  intimations  of  the  sacred  writers. 

When  the  blood  of  young  children  was  made  use  of,  it 
was  not  deemed  sufficient  in  some  cases  merely  to  put  them 
to  death,  for  it  was  imagined  to  be  necessary  for  their  pur- 
pose that  their  death  should  be  lingering  and  painful. 

The  Cimbri  ripped  open  the  bowels  of  human  victims, 
and  from  them  formed  a  judgment  concerning  future  events; 
and  the  Celtae  divined  by  the  agonies  and  convulsions  of 
men  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  from  the  effusion  of  their  blood.* 

All  heathen  nations,  when  they  wanted  to  pry  into  futu- 
rity, or  to  engage  the  assistance  of  their  gods  in  any  enter- 
prize,  at  the  best,  had  recourse  to  the  most  absurd  methods 
of  learning  their  will  ;  as  by  observing  the  appearance  of 
the  entrails  of  beasts  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  flight  of  birds, 
or  the  ravings  of  men  and  women,  who  had  the  art  of 
throwing  t  lemselves  into  convulsions,   and  pretending  to 

•  On  Human  Sacrifices,  see  Leland  and  his  Authorities,  C.  R.  I.  pp  I67 — 17(X 
Abo  Bishop  Porteus's  ♦*  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity,"  kic.  }906,  pp.  57 — 6I. 
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be  inspired.  The  solemn  auspices  of  the  Romans  consisted 
in  observing  the  manner  in  which  chickens  pecked  their 
food,  and  to  this  every  Roman  general  was  obliged  to  give 
the  closest  attention  every  morning.*  A  thousand  things 
of  this  nature  might  be  enumerated,  every  heathen  nation 
abounding  with  them  ;  and  there  are  many  remains  of  them 
in  all  countries  of  the  world,  the  nations  of  Christendom 
and  this  country  by  no  means  excepted.  All  these  methods 
of  consulting  the  gods  could  rise  from  nothing  but  the 
lowest  and  the  most  absurd  notions  -of  the  Divine  Power 
and  Providence. 

It  will  be  said  that  philosophy  must  certainly  have  been 
some  check  upon  these  enormities  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  Human 
sacrifices,  indeed,  became  less  frequent,  and  were,  in  a 
manner,  abolished  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  owing  to  the  philosophy,  but  to  the 
greater  humanity  of  later  times.  The  philosophers  were  so 
far  from  attempting  the  reformation  of  any  religious  rite, 
however  abominable,  that  they  are  known  to  have  encou- 
raged the  most  absurd  of  all  their  superstitions,  and  to  have 
connived,  at  least,  at  the  most  scandalous  of  them.  Socrates, 
and  their  best  moralists,  strongly  recommend  even  the 
divinations  and  oracles  of  their  times  ;  ^  and  when  Aristotle 
expresses  his  disapprobation  of  obscene  pictures,  he  excepts 
those  of  the  gods,  which  religion  has  sanctified. 

If  we  consider  the  real  sentiments  of  the  philosophers, 
abstracted  from  any  relation  to  the  people,  or  connexion 
with  civil  government,  they  will  be  found  by  no  means  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  spirit  of  just  and  useful 
devotion,  consisting  of  the  sentiments 'of  reverence  and  love 
to  God,  confidence  in  his  providence,  and  a  regard  to  virtue 
from  his  authority.  Those  who  are  thought  to  have  had 
the  most  sublime  notions  concerning  the  Deity,  after  the 
times  of  Christianity,  seem  to  have  been  against  all  external 
worship  of  the  Supreme  God.  Cicero,  in  all  his  treatises 
concerning  humanduty^  never  draws  any  argument  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  it  from  the  authority  or  command  of  God.  % 

*  See  Potter's  Antiq.  B.  ii.  Ch.  xiv.  xv.  I.  pp.  314— 328..  Kennet,  R.A.  B.  ii. 
Ch.  iii.  &  iv.  pp.  67 — 72.  Reland  conjectures  that  the  cock-crowing  said  to  have 
been  heard  by  Peter,  on  his  denial  of  Christ,  was  occasioned  by  one  of  the  chickens 
kept  in  the  Roman  garrison  for  the  niihtary  purposes  of  auffim/.  See  "  H.  Relandi 
Disertatio  de  Galli  cantu  Ilierosolymis  audito."     Edit.  Quarta,  1724,  p.  24. 

t  Xen.  Mem.  Socrat.  L.  i.  C.  i.  S.  2,  3.  L.  iv.  C.  iii.  S.  l6.  C.  vii.  S.  10,  in 
Leland,  C.  R.  I.  pp.  320,  321. 

X  See  De  Offic.  L.  i.  C.  ult.  xi.  C.  5,  "  It  is  a  just  observation  of  Mr.  Locke, 
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Maximus  Tyrius  has  a  whole  dissertation  *  to  prove  that 
we  ought  not  to  pray  at  all,  and  Seneca  represents  it  as 
altogether  needless  to  apply  to  God  by  prayer.  Make  thy- 
self happy^  says  he.  But  the  language  of  the  Stoics  was 
not  uniform  or  consistent  on  this,  or  on  several  other  sub- 
jects. Notwithstanding  they  speak  much  of  God,  or  the 
Gods,  they  never  mention  repentance  and  confession  of  sin, 
as  any  part  of  our  duty. 

If  the  heathen  philosophers  had  been  impressed  with  a 
proper  reverence  for  God,  they  could  never  hav§  indulged 
themselves  in  the  indecent  practice  of  common  swearings 
which  they  seem  to  have  done  without  the  least  restraint. 
The  Dialogues  of  Plato,  in  which  Socrates  is  always  a 
speaker,  are  full  of  oaths  ;  and  so  are  the  works  of  Marcus 
Antoninus. 

It  will  be  said  that  such  a  religion,  and  such  philosophy, 
were  the  produce  of  an  early  age  ;  and  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that,  in  time,  men  would  have  formed  juster  notions 
of  the  attributes  and  moral  government  of  God,  have  attained 
to  a  practical  and  steady  dependence  upon  him,  and  have 
expressed  their  devotional  sentiments  by  proper  acts  of 
homage.  But  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  this  flattering 
idea,  when  we  consider  what  has  been  advanced  upon  these 
subjects  by  philosophers  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  who 
have  abandoned  revelation,  and  have  pretended,  at  least,  to 
be  guided  by  nature  only. 

Mr.  Hobbes  says,  that  whatever  is  incorporeal  is  nothing 
at  all,  f  and  he  makes  religion  a  business  of  the  State  only.  -^ 
Mr.  Hume  subverts  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning 
from  effects  to  causes,  so  that  from  what  we  see  around  us, 
we  cannot  with  certainty  infer  an  intelligent  author.  §  Mr. 
Blount,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  called  The  Oracles 
of  Reason^  \\  represents  "  the  opinion  of  the  origin  of  good 

that  *  the  pliilosophcrs  who  gpoke  from  reason,  made  not  much  mention  of  the  Deity 
in  tlieir  Ethics.'"     Reas.  of  Christ.    Leiand,  II.  p.  118. 

*  "  Translated  from  the  Greek,"  with  "  Kemarks,"  by  Dr.  Benson,  in  his 
♦'  Collection  of  Tracts, '  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  8vo.  41  h  Kd.  1753. 

t  Leviathan,  pp.  214,  371,  in  Leland,  Dtistical  Writers.  Let.  iii.  2d  Ed.  I.  p.  6o. 

X  Question  concerning  liberty,  p.  iS6.  De  Cire.  C.  .wii.  Leviath.  pp.  l6g, 
283,  284,  in  Leland,  D.  W.  1.  p.  59.  See  the  Strictures  on  Hobbes,  in  the  Cyro- 
pedia,  "  by  the  late  Hon.  Maurice  .^.shley,"  2d  Ed.  1720,  Pref.  pp.  11  and  21. 

§  "  When  we  look  about  us,  towards  external  objects,  and  consider  the  operation 
of  causes,  we  are  never  able  in  a  5»i/;/f  in.stance,  to  discover  any  power,  or  necessary 
connexion  ;  any  quality,  which  binds  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  renders  the  one  an 
infallible  consequence  of  the  other."  Phil.  !-ssays,2d  Ed.  1750,  Es.  vii.  p.  103.  >«ee 
other  passages  of  the  Essays  quoted  and  examined  by  Inland,  I).  W.  II.  pp.  1 — 9- 

II  A  Collection  of  Letters  and  small  Tracts,  first  published  in  l693,  with  a  Preface, 
by  Mr.  Gildou.     See  Bioy.  Brit.  II.  p.  386.     Note  [o].         . 
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and  evil  from  two  different  eternal  principles,  the  one  good 
and  the  other  evil,  as  not  unreasonable  \"  and  he  makes 
objections  to  the  duty  of  prayer.  *  Mr.  Chubb  expressly 
denies  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence,  and  not  only 
speaks  of  the  impropriety  of  praying  to  God,  but  even 
suggests  a  suspicion  that  it  may  be  displeasing  to  the  Divine 
Being. 

Bolingbroke,  who  has  been  much  extolled  as  a  writer  and 
philosopher,  blames  even  the  Pagan  theists  for  flattering 
human  nature,  when  they  taught  that  a  good  man  imitates 
God.  f  He  will  admit  of  no  proof  that  God  is  a  lover  of 
mankind,  and  made  man  to  be  happy.  :|:  He  altogether 
rejects  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence, 
and  the  notion  that  God  is  attentive  to  the  prayers  and 
wants  of  men.  §  He  acknowledges  that  God  is  a  Being  of 
almighty  power  and  infinite  wisdom  ;  but  he  says,  that  we 
must  not  pretend  to  ascribe  to  him  any  moral  attributes,  as 
holiness,  justice  or  goodness.  He  says  that  be  neither  has 
these  qualities,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  them.  || 


SECTION  HI. 

Of  the  Moral  Sentiments  of  the  Heathens. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  state  of  theology  in  the 
Gentile  world,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  some  of  their 
general  maxims  relating  to  morals^  and  especially  such  as 
were  patronized  by  the  philosophers  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
be  sensible  that  they  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  virtue, 
taken  in  its  just  extent.  At  the  close  of  this  I  shall  also 
shew  how  modern  unbelievers  have  relapsed  into  the  same 
loose  kind  of  morality. 

Many  of  the  philosophers  maintained  that  there  is  nothing 
just  or  unjust  by  nature,  but  only  by  positive  law  and 
custom.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Theodorus,  Archelaus 
and  Aristippus,  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  prevailed 
the  most,  a  little  before  the  time  of  Christ.  All  the  earlier 
philosophers  allowed  too  much  to  the  obligation  of  positive 
law.  Even  Socrates  himself  represents  it  as  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  good  man  to  obey,  without  reserve,  the  laws 

*  Leland,  D.  W.  Let.  iv.  p.  73.   Yet  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  prove  any  belief 
more  reasonable,  exchisive  of  Revelation,  than  the  doctrine  of  Two  Principles. 
t  Bolingbroke's  Works,  4to,  V.  62,  &c.  in  Leland,  D.  W.  II.  pp.  170,  171. 
t  Id.  V.  pp.  34S,  S92,  421,  in  Leland,  p.  191. 
{  Id.  V.  p.  431,  in  Leland,  p.  206. 
II  Id.  V.  p.  87,  &c.  in  Leland,  p.  192. 
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of  his  country.  *  On  the  other  hand,  Epicurus  taught  that 
a  man  is  to  do  every  thing  for  his  own  sake,  his  own  happi- 
piness  being  the  great  rule  of  life. 

The  most  distinguished  system  of  morals  among  the 
Greeks  was  that  of  the  Stoics,  and  it  is  generally  esteemed 
to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  virtue.  It  carries, 
indeed,  an  air  of  greatness  and  sublimity  in  it  ;  but  when 
examined  will  be  found  to  be  no  friend  to  the  humane  and 
pleasing  virtues.  It  was  the  great  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that 
the  soul  of  man,  being  of  the  same  nature  with  God,  is  self- 
sulticient  for  virtue  and  happiness,  insomuch  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  gods  themselves  to  make  a  good  man 
unhappy.  Nay,  so  arrogantly  did  some  of  them  talk,  that 
they  represented  men  as  superior  to  the  gods,  saying,  that 
these  are  wise  by  the  necessity  of  their  nature,  but  men  by 
choice.  Such  notions  as  these  could  not  but  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  a  very  dangerous  and  insufferable  pride. 

To  support  this  strange  hypothesis,  with  respect  to  a 
world  in  which  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  are  subject  to 
pain  and  death,  they  were  obliged  to  maintain,  and  they  did 
it  resolutely,  that  pain  is  no  evil,  and  that  length  of  time 
makes  no  addition  to  happiness.  To  promote  an  insen- 
sibility to  pain,  they  maintained  that  men  must  suppress  all 
passions,  whether  they  be  of  the  nature  of  love  or  hatred. 
They  would  not  allow  of  anger,  even  at  vice  or  injustice  ; 
and  to  make  it  the  easier  for  persons  to  stifle  their  resent- 
ment on  these  occasions,  they  frequently  represented  all 
crimes  as  involuntary,  and  consequently  such  things  as  no 
person  could  have  any  reason  to  be  surprised  or  offended  at, 
especially  since  nobody  could  be  a  sufferer  but  the  injurious 
person  himself.  For  it  was  the  great  maxim  of  Epictetus, 
that  it  is  naturally  impossible  for  one  man  to  he  in  fault, 
and  another  to  be  the  sufferer.  It  is  certainly  very  hard  to 
conceive  what  real  virtue  such  maxims  as  these  could  pro- 
duce ;  and  we  shall  see  their  mischievous  tendency  in  several 
respects  hereafter. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  several  general  maxims 
relating  to  morals,  among  modern  unbelievers,  which  bear 
as  unfriendly  an  aspect  upon  human  virtue,  if  the  idea  that 
was  given  of  it  in  the  first  part  of  these  Institutes  be  just. 
Mr.  Hume,  the  most  acute  of  all  modern  unbelievers,  con- 

*  '*  In  nil  actions  of  piety.  Socrates  took  particufar  care  to  do  nothing  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  the  Republic,  and  advised  his  friends  to  make  that  the  rule  of  (lieir 
devotion  to  the  gods."  Xen.  Mem.  Traus.  1729,  B.  L  p.  35.  See  also  Lelaud, 
C.  R.  I.  pp.  581,  9W. 
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founds  natural  and  moral  qualities  ;  representing  virtue  to 
consist  of  any  agreeable  disposition  or  accomplishment, 
without  distinction.  Among  the  virtues,  he  particularly 
mentions  wit,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quickness  of  concep- 
tion, facility  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste,  politeness, 
cleanliness  and  even  force  of  body.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
excludes  from  the  rank  of  virtues  humility  and  self-denial, 
saying  that  they  are  rejected  by  men  of  sense,  because  they 
serve  no  manner  of  purpose. 

Spinoza  also  speaks  o{  repentance  as  a  mean,  unreasonable 
and  despicable  thing.  Agreeably  to  these  maxims,  Mr. 
Hume  speaks  of  a  certain  degree  of  pride  and  self-valuation, 
the  want  of  which  is  a  vice,  and  the  opposite  to  which  is 
meanness.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  explain  these  terms  so 
as  to  vindicate  Mr.  Hume's  assertions  ;  but  if  we  collect 
his  meaning  from  all  that  he  has  said  upon  the  subject,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  conceive  that  he  intends  to  stigmatize  as 
a  vice,  that  which  is  recommended  in  the  gospel  as  an  ami- 
able virtue,  as  peculiarly  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
what  even  right  reason  approves. 

Mr.  Chubb  confines  the  whole  business  of  criminality  to 
acts  which  affect  the  community.  He  speaks  of  it  as  un- 
worthy of  God  to  resent  any  blasphemies  against  himself, 
and  he  treats  with  nearly  the  same  indifference  all  injuries 
to  private  persons  only.  Bolingbroke  also  says,  that  all  the 
sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature  affect  men  collectively  con- 
sidered, and  not  as  individuals.  So  low  an  opinion  had 
Mr.  Chubb  of  the  excellent  and  truly  rational  morals  of  our 
Saviour,  that  he  scruples  not  to  assert,  that  all  the  alteration 
he  made  in  Judaism  was  for  the  worse,  that  those  precepts 
by  which  Christianity  is  peculiarly  distinguished,  are  less 
perfect  than  those  which  prevailed  before,  and  that  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind.  * 

The  obligation  of  sincerity  and  integrity  seems  to  have 
been  very  weak  in  the  minds  of  several  unbelievers.  Hobbes 
advanced  that  that  idolatry  to  which  a  man  is  compelled  by 
the  terrors  of  death,  is  not  idolatry.  Others  have  adopted 
the  same  maxim,  and  have  even  ridiculed  Christians  for 
dying  martyrs  to  the  truth. 

The  apologies  that  were  made  for  vice  by  the  Stoics,  have 
likewise  been  adopted  by  unbelievers  of  modern  times. 
Lord  Herbert  says,  that  those  persons  are  not  lightly  to  be 
condemned  who  are  carried  to  sin  by  their  bodily  constitu- 

*  Chubb's  Posth.  Works,  L  p.  27,  &c.  in  Leland,  D.  W.  I.  p.  332. 
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tion  ;  and  he  particularly  instances  in  lust  and  anger.  Such 
persons  he  represents  as  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  a  drop- 
sical person  for  his  immoderate  thirst,  or  a  lethargical  person 
for  his  laziness  and  inactivity.  He  also  apologizes  for  many 
vices,  as  not  being  committed  out  of  enmity  to  God,  but 
with  a  view  to  men's  own  particular  advantage  or  pleasure, 
being  chosen  by  them  under  the  appearance  of  some  good. 
He  might  not  attend  to  it,  but  certainly  there  is  no  crime, 
for  which  this  maxim  will  not  furnish  an  apology.* 

The  most  obvious  of  all  virtues,  and  those  of  the  most  ac- 
knowledged obligation,  are  the  social  ones.  When  any  of 
the  social  duties  are  neglected,  some  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  injured,  and  cannot  forbear  complaining,  or  seeking  some 
method  of  redress.  Indeed,  without  a  tolerable  observance 
of  social  duties,  society  could  not  subsist.  Public  wrongs 
are  always  things  of  great  notoriety,  so  that  mankind  cannot 
but  attend  to  them,  and  be  convinced  of  their  malignant  and 
destructive  nature.  Among  all  nations,  therefore,  we  find  a 
pretty  just  notion  of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  ;  and  the  duties  of  society  have  always  been  the  most 
generally  practised.  But  even  this  branch  of  the  system  of 
morals  was  exceedingly  imperfect  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  sentiments 
of  a  refined,  generous  and  extensive  humanity,  which  con- 
siders all  mankind  as  brethren,  the  common  offspring  of  one 
great  and  good  Parent,  and  admonishes  us  to  do  toothers  as 
we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  f 

•  The  moral  character  of  Lord  Herbert  has  been  placed  higher,  by  the  courtesy 
of  his  Christian  opponents,  than  his  Lordship's  admissions,  in  his  Life  written  by 
himself,  will  justify.  A  correspondent  of  Dr.  Leland,  who  communicated  the 
siirprisintf  incident,  respecting  the  Book  dc  Veritate,  from  the  Life,  then  only  in 
M.S.  "mentions  that  Lord's  good  conduct  when  he  was  Ambassador  at  Paris." 
D.  W.  I.  p.  4*2.  Yet,  by  his  Lordship's  own  confession,  given  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  same  Life,  he  was  there  guilty  even  of  conjugal  infidelities.  These,  indeed, 
he  recollected  with  regret,  yet  not  without  such  palliations  of  his  conduct  as  the 
gospel  mondity  would  disallow.  The  two  passages  of  that  interesting  Life,  present 
the  strange  appearance  of  the  author's  solemn  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  whose 
acknowledged  commands  he  was  yet  allowing  himself  grossly  to  violate.  See  the 
"  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury."  3rd  Edition,  4to.  1778,  pp.  144  and  172. 
The  Master  of  Christians  recommended  a  different  conduct,  in  the  search  after  truth. 
John  vii.  17. 

t  The  following  often  admired  .sentiments  of  two  eminent  Romans,  were  nothing 
less  than  severe  censures  on  the  practice  of  their  government.  Cicero  described  the 
world  as  only  one  community,  llniversiis  hie  muudu.'i  una  ciritns  coynmnnis  hominnm 
existimanda.  Terence  makes  one  of  his  characters  declare  his  sympathy  with  the 
human  race.  Homo  sum,  et  humani  a  me  nilalivnum  piito.  Yet  the  banefid  influence 
of  the  Roman  power  has  been  thus  justly  described:  "  As  the  over-boiling  of  their 
.ambition  shed  itself  over  the  whole  earth,  so  the  sighs  and  groans  of  East  and  West 
met  and  echoed  perpetually  betwixt  their  walls  ;  and  if  it  had  been  likewi.se  pos- 
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The  Greeks,  in  general,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
higher  object  than  the  good  of  their  respective  states,  or  at 
most  that  of  the  community  of  Greeks.  Even  Socrates, 
when  he  directs  his  hearers  to  consider  all  Greeks  as  brethren, 
speaks  of  the  Barbarians  (by  whom  were  meant  all  other  na- 
tions,) as  their  natm'al  enemies  ;  and  he  prescribes  such  rules 
of  conduct  with  respect  to  them,  as  are  not  reconcileable  to 
the  common  rules  of  humanity.  It  is  well  known  to  have 
been  a  maxim  at  Sparta,  that  probity  and  every  thing  else  is 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  State.  These  Spartans, 
having  conquered  a  neighbouring  nation,  the  Helots,  kept 
them  for  several  hundred  years  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
slavery  ;  and  lest  they  should  grow  too  numerous,  they  fre- 
quently butchered  them  in  cold  blood  ;  and  their  youths 
were  not  only  connived  at,  but  applauded  when  they  killed 
them  by  surprise,  to  inure  them  to  the  bloody  and  deceitful 
business  of  war.  For  with  them  a  victory  gained  by  artifice, 
was  reckoned  to  be  of  double  value.  * 

In  most  of  the  heathen  states  we  find  customs  utterly  irre- 
concileable  with  humanity  and  virtue,  particularly  that  of 
exposing  sickly  children  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  In 
Sparta,  every  child  was  examined  by  public  inspectors,  who 
determined  whether  it  should  be  brought  up  or  exposed,  and 
for  this  they  are  commended  by  Plutarch. f  Plato,  in  his  book 
of  Laws,  orders,  that  when  persons  are  past  the  age  of  having 
strong  children,  they  should  use  means  to  prevent  their 
being  born  alive,  or  kill  them  after  they  were  born.  Aris- 
totle also  says,  that  there  should  be  laws  to  prevent  the 
education  of  weak  children.  In  several  ancient  heathen 
nations,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  exposed.  Among  the 
Persians  this  was  done  without  any  scruple. 

At  Rome  it  was  the  general  custom  to  leave  their  old  and 

sible,  that  all  the  blood  which,  by  their  commissions,  was  drawn  from  the  sides  of 
mankind,  could  have  met  at  Rome,  the  source  was  capacious  enough  to  have  made 

a  river  pass  before   their   Senate  door   as  big   as  their  Tiber. The  inagni- 

ficentest  triumphs  did  certainly  by  a  reflexion  represent  to  some  eyes  nothing  but 
horror ;  because  they  were  always  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  desolations,  brought 
on  those  who  had  the  souls  andfaces  of  men.  But  policy  had  need  of  all  its  strata- 
gems to  confound  the  judgment  of  a  soldier."  Of  the  Confusions  and  Revolutions 
of  Governments.  12mo.  l649.  Pref,  by  A.  Ascham,  a  Civilian,  who,  in  1650,  was 
assassinated  by  several  Royalists  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  then  Resident  for  the 
Comrnonwealth.     See  Wood  Ath.Oxon.  II.  p.  268. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Cryptia  or  Ambuscade,  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus 
ad  fin. 

t  "  It  was  not  left  to  tlie  father  to  rear  what  children  he  pleased — if  a  child  was 
weakly  and  defornved,  they  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern,"  &c.  Id. 
Langhorne,  I.  p.  132.     See  also  Potter's  Antiq.  II.  p.  333w 
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sick  slaves  to  perish  on  a  certain  island  in  the  Tiber  ;  and  the 
favourite  entertainment  of  the  Homan  people,  for  many  ages, 
was  the  barbarous  exhibition  of  gladiators,  some  of  whom 
fought  with  each  other,  and  some  with  wild  beasts.  In  this 
manner  many  hundreds  of  slaves,  carefully  trained  up  for  the 
purpose,  have  been  sacrificed  at  one  time.  *  This  was  one 
of  the  horrid  customs  which  owed  its  abolition  to  the  mild 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

One  would  have  thought  that  compassion  for  the  distressed 
had  been  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  heart,  and  had  so 
much  the  sanction  of  natural  conscience,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  in  the  power  of  philosophy  to  exclude  it  from  a 
system  of  morals  ;  and  yet  those  great  moralists  the  Stoics, 
absolutely  proscribed  it.  Their  wise  men  must  have  no  pas- 
sions, and  consequently  no  sympathy.  Epictetus,  indeed, 
allows  a  philosopher  to  condole  with  his  common  friends  in 
vaords^  if  that  will  afford  them  any  relief;  but  he  bids  him 
be  very  careful  that,  in  reality,  he  feels  nothing  all  the 
time. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  recommend  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  but  others  praise  a  spirit  of  revenge,  particularly 
Democritus ;  and  when  Plato  introduces  Socrates  as  re- 
commending forgiveness,  he  speaks  of  it  as  contrary  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  generality  of  the  philosophers. 

The  obligation  of  truth  seems  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  humanity  and  compassion,  on  account  of  its  ob- 
vious importance  to  society,  and  yet  the  maxims  of  some  of 
the  philosophers  tended  to  undermine  it.  The  Stoics  thought 
that  lying  was  lawful  if  it  was  profitable,  and  Plato  says, 
that  man  may  tell  a  lie  who  knows  how  to  do  it  at  a  proper 
time. 

Having  found  the  Greek  philosophers  such  loose  moralists 
with  respect  to  the  social  virtues  above-mentioned,  we  can- 
not expect  from  them  any  great  strictness  with  respect  to  the 
commerce  of  the  sexes.  None  of  the  philosophers  ever  repre- 
sented simple  fornication,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  man, 
as  anj'^  vice  at  all,  though  its  tendency  is  so  pernicious  to'so- 
ciety,  and  the  practice  of  it  so  much  depraves  the  heart. 
Cato  commended  a  young  man  for  frequenting  the  public 


*  It  has  been  remarked,  from  Montesquieu,  that "  the  Romans  being  accustomed 
to  trample  upon  mankind  in  the  persons  of  their  children  and  their  slaves,  could 
know  but  very  little  of  that  virtue  which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  humanity." 
Macquer's  Rom.  Hist,  by  Nugent,  176O,  p.  462.  See,  on  this  subject,  Dr.  RobAt- 
son's  Sermon,  in  1735,  on  "  the  Situation  of  the  World  at  the  Time  of  Christ  s 
Appearance."     5th  Ed.  pp.  SO,  SI. 
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Stews,  *  and  Cicero  expressly  speaks  of  lornication  as  a 
thing  that  was  never  found  fault  with,  f 

Many  of  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
especially  their  religious  customs,  promoted  a  disposition  to 
lewdness.  Some  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned. 
At  Sparta,  young  women  appeared  naked  in  the  public 
exercises,  and  when  married  women  had  no  children,  their 
husbands  were  encouraged  to  lend  them  to  other  men,  a 
custom  which  Plutarch  vindicates. J  This  was  also  agree- 
able to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
that  rigid  Stoic,  Cato  of  Utica,  lent  his  wife  to  his  friend 
Hortensius.§  Plato,  in  his  book  of  Laws,  recommends  a 
community  of  women,  and  he  advises  that  soldiers  be  not 
restrained  with  respect  to  any  kind  of  sensual  indulgence, 
even  the  most  unnatural  species  of  it,  when  they  are  upon 
an  expedition. 

Incestuous  marriages  were  common  in  some  Gentile 
nations,  especially  Egypt  and  Persia ;  but  they  were  con- 
demned in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Let  us  now  see  what  maxims  relating  to  the  mutual 
intercourse  of  mankind  have  been  adopted  by  the  more 
celebrated  of  our  modern  unbelievers.  Bayle  says,  that  the 
prohibition  of  revenge  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  reason  and 
nature,  and  Tindal  makes  the  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  an  objection  to  Christianity.  ||  This  writer  also 
speaks  very  slightly  of  the  obligation  oi  truth. 

Unbelievers  in  general  make  very  light  of  the  obligation 
of  chastity,  especially  Tindal  and  Bolingbroke.  This  last 
mentioned  writer  does  not  admit  that  adultery  (which,  in 

*  Hor.  L.  i.  Sat.  ii.l.  Sl,&c. 

t  Orat.  pro  M,  Coelio.  "  This  passage  is  often  quoted  by  the  libertine  with 
abundance  of  triumph  and  satisfaction,  as  giving  a  kind  of  sanction  to  his  de- 
baucheries. But  there  is  no  great  reason  for  triumph :  Cicero  the  orator,  and  Cicero 
the  philosopher,  speak  often  very  different  language ;  and  whenever  this  is  the  case, 
surely  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  former.  He  is 
here  pleading  the  cause  of  Ctelius,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  libertine,  and  a  great  part 
of  what  he  advances  must  be  looked  upon  as  mere  declamation,  so  that  no  great 
stregsis  to  be  laid  upon  it:  in  his  Offices,  and  his  other  philosophical  writings,  he 
talks  in  a  very  different  strain,  as  all  know  who  have  read  them  with  any  degree  of 
attention.  The  debauchee  therefore,  if  he  would  have  Cicero  for  his  advocate,  must 
take  Cicero  for  his  guide,  must  renounce  the  pernicious  path  of  vice  and  folly,  ex- 
change the  gratifications  of  a  brute  for  the  pleasures  of  a  man;  in  a  word,  he  must 
make  virtue  his  choice,  and  then  happiness  will  certainly  be  his  portion."  Note  by 
Sir  Charles  Whitworth  to  "  Select  Orations  of  M.  T.  Cicero.  Translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Duncan."     1777.    11.  p.  40. 

X  I-ife  of  Lycurgus.  Langhorne,  I.  p.  121.  See  Bayle's  opinion  in  Leland,  C.  R. 
II.  p.  132.  Note. 

•§  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato.    Langhorne,  V.  p.  70. 

!1  Leland,  C.R.  II.  p.  125. 
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ancient  heathen  states,  was  generally  punished  with  death) 
is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  he  says  that  po/i/ganu/ 
is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature.  Incest  he  admits  to  be 
unnatural,  but  only  in  the  highest  degrees,  as  between 
fathers  and  daughters,  sons  and  mothers  ;  but  concern i no- 
this  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  very  positive. 

If  men  do  not  feel  and  acknowledge  the  obligation  of 
social  virtue,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  think 
themselves  under  any  restraint  where  the  rights  of  others 
have  no  place.  When  the  authority  of  God,  and  of  the 
magistrate,  are  both  out  of  the  question,  the  reasons  for 
puritt/  and  decency  of  conduct^  derived  from  nature  only, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  weigh  much  against  the  bias  of  incli- 
nation. To  provide  for  a  man's  happiness  in  this  life  was 
the  great  object  of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  ;  and 
though  some  of  them  considered  happiness  as  consisting  in 
virtue  only,  and  others  in  tranquillity  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
body,  Aristippus,  and  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  was 
one  of  the  last  that  was  formed,  made  corporeal  pleasure  only, 
to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  man. 

The  Stoics  allowed  of  very  great  indulgence  of  the  senses, 
and  were  generally  great  drinkers.  Cato  of  Utica  was 
remarkably  addicted  to  this  vice,*  so  was  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  and  Chrysippus  died  in  consequence  of  drink- 
ins:  to  excess  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  maxims  of  the  heathen  philosophers  with  respect  to 
the  commerce  of  the  sexes  have  been  already  mentioned, 
and  their  practice  with  respect  to  those  vices  which  are 
justly  styled  unnatural  was  not  less  exceptionable ;  and 
though  it  is  hardly  credible,  yet  these  vices  also  had  too 
much  of  the  sanction  of  some  legislators  and  philosophers^ 
and  were  countenanced  by  the  example  of  many  of  them. 
Xenophon  informs  us  that  sodomy  was  encouraged  by  the 
public  laws  of  several  of  the  states  of  Greece.  It  was  more 
especially  so  among  the  Cretans,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
having  too  many  children.  Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  and  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens, 
forbade  this  practice  to  slaves,  which  necessarily  conveys  the 
idea  of  his  thinking  it  fit  for  free  men  only.  According  to 
Cicero,  the  Greek  philosophers  not  only  generally  practised, 
but  even  gloried  in  this  vice;  and  Plutarch  informs  us,  that 
many  parents  would  not  suffer  their  children  to  keep  the 
company  of  those  philosophers,  who  pretended  to  be  fond  of 

*  Plutarch  says,  "  in  process  of  time  he  came  to  love  drinking  and  would  some- 
times spend  the  whole  night  over  the  bottle."     Langhorne,  V.  p.  !^\. 
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them.  Diogenes  was  remarkable  for  indulging  himself  in 
the  most  abominable  practices  openly,  and  without  any  sense 
of  shame  ;  affecting,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  Cynics, 
to  live  according  to  nature.  These  unnatural  vices  were 
increased  in  a  most  astonishing  manner  about  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  Seneca  says,  that  in  his 
time  they  were  practised  openly,  and  without  shame,  at 
Rome.* 

When  pleasure  was  considered  as  the  great  end  of  living, 
and  when  the  authority  of  God  and  of  conscience  was  dis- 
claimed, it  cannot  be  wondered  that  whenever  this  end  of 
life  was  despaired  of,  life  itself  should  be  abandoned.  We 
therefore  naturally  expect  th3.t  self-murder  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Epicureans,  and  other  philosophers,  whose 
principles  were  similar  to  theirs,  when  life  should  become  a 
burthen  ;  and  in  this  we  are  not  disappointed.  But  it  was 
chiefly  recommended  and  practised  by  the  Stoics,  who  pre- 
tended to  renounce  pleasure,  as  an  act  of  heroism  and  mag- 
nanimity. The  usual  saying  of  their  gravest  philosophers 
on  this  subject  was.  If  the  house  be  smoky ^  the  door  is  open^ 
and  you  may  walk  out;  and  history  informs  us,  that  many 
of  the  most  eminent  Stoics  died  by  their  own  hands,  espe- 
cially the  famous  Cato  of  Utica,  and  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoics,  who  killed  himself  when  he  was  very  old,  after 
breaking  a  finger  which  proved  to  be  very  painful  to  him.*|- 

Sometimes,  indeed,  these  philosophers  talked  in  a  different 
strain,  and  advised  persons  not  to  abandon  life,  till  God, 
who  placed  them  in  it,  should  give  the  signal;  but  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  a  perfect  consistency  in  any  of  the  systems 
of  the  philosophers.  They  were  perpetually  charging  one 
another,  and  indeed  very  justly,  with  inconsistencies,  and 
jnany  other  absurdities.  Whatever  the  philosophers  might 
think,  or  practise,  in  this  respect,  the  legislators  of  antiquity 
did  not  adopt  the  same  maxims :  for,  in  several  ancient 
states,  we  find  self-murder  branded  by  an  ignominious  treat- 
ment of  the  body,  and  other  penalties. 

If  we  look  into  the  writings  of  many  of  the  modern  un- 
believers, we  shall  find  them  as  little  restrained  in  their 
pleasures  while  they  live,  and  as  little  scrupulous  with 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  may  be  consulted  Potter's  Antiq.  I.  pp.  59  & 
172.  Young's  Idol.  Corrupt.  II.  p.  204,  and  their  authorities.  Yet  Archbp.  Potter,  in 
Antiq.  B.  iv.  Ch.  ix.  II.  p.  241,  Dr.  Trapp,  in  a  prefatory  Note  to  Virgil's  2d  Ec- 
logue, and  Dr.  Ford,  in  a  Note  to  his  translation  of  Plutarch  de  Liberis,  &c.  Morals, 
I.  p.  34,  have  each  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  philosophers. 

t  He  strangled  himself,  says  Laert.  L.  vii.  S.  28,  or  died  by  abstaining  from  food, 
Hccording  to  Lucian.  See  Leland,  C.  R.  H.  pp.  191, 19«.  Thus  also  died  Atticus. 
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respect  to  abandoning-  lite,  when  it  becomes  disagreeable  to 
them.  Helvetius,  in  his  cekbratt-d  treatise,  De  I'Esprit, 
represents  tlie  love  of  pleasure  as  the  voice  of  (Jod  ;  and, 
lest  we  should  mistake  his  idea  of  pleasure,  he  says,  that  it 
is  of  two  kinds  only  ?  consisting  either  in  the  gratification 
of  the  senses,  or  in  procuring  the  means  of  gratifying  them. 
He  also  says,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  good  policy  to 
Tepresent  gallantri/  (under  which  term  he  includes  commerce 
with  married  women)  as  a  vice  in  a  moral  sense.*  Indeed 
the  design  of  his  whole  treatise  is  to  shew  that  happiness 
consists  in  sensual  pleasure,  and  wisdom  in  pursuing  it. 

Modern  unbelievers  are  almost  universally  advocates  for 
self-murder  ;'\  and  Mr.  Blount,  who  wrote  the  Oracles  of 
Reason^  both  recommended  it,  and  practised  it  upon  him- 
self. +  The  same  has  been  the  end  of  many  other  unbe- 
lievers. § 

Such  having  been  the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  we 
shall  see  the  propriety  of  those  descriptions  of  it  which 
we  find  in  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which 
are  suspected  by  many  persons,  who  have  not  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  ancient  times,  to  be  hyperbolical  and  exag- 
gerated. For  though  every  corruption  of  genuine  Christia- 
nity has  tended,  as  will  be  shewn  in  its  proper  place,  to 
debase  the  spirit  of  it,  and  to  defeat  the  great  purpose  of  it, 
in  reforming  the  world,  and  promoting  purity  of  morals  ; 
the  corruption  was  never  so  great,  not  even  in  the  darkest 
ages  of  popery,  but  that  the  belief  of  it  was  more  favour- 
able to  virtue  "than  the  belief  of  the  prevailing  doctrines  of 
the  heathens  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 
We  often  complain,  and  very  justly,  of  the  corruption  of 

•  "  C'est  une  inconsequence  politique  que  dc  regardcr  la  gnlanterie,  comme  un 
vice  moral  :  et  si  I'ou  veut  lui  cotiserver  Ic  nom  de  vice,  il  faut  convenir,  qu'il  eu 
est  d'utiles  dans  certains  sidcles,  et  certain  pays."  Dc  VEsprit,  Tom.  I.  Disc.  ii. 
CI).  15,  in  Lelttnd,  C.  R.  II.  p.  86.  Dr.  L.  remarks,  that,  "  under  tlie  name  of  gal- 
lantrv,  especially  in  that  nation  to  which  this  gentleman  belongs,  is  comprehended 
an  unlawful  commerce  with  married  women." 

t  Dr.  Lcland  says,  more  correctly,  as  to  "  the  moderns,  who  profess  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  law  of  reason  and  natural  religion,"  that  "some  of  them  have  ple.ided 
for  the  lawfulness  of  suicide:"  and  he  instances  one  of  the  Lettres  Persanes.  C.  R. 
H.  p.  198. 

I  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Blount  recommended  suicide.  According  to  his 
biographer.  Dr.  Campbell,  "  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  became  enamoured  of 
her  sister,"  and  wrote  a  treatise  •'  upon  the  lawfulness  of  marr>ing  two  sisters  suc- 
cessivelv,"  but  not  being  able  to  remove  the  lady's  scruples,  "  it  threw  him  into  a 
fit  of  despair,  which  ended  in  a  frenzy,  so  that  he  shot  himself  in  the  head." 
Mr.  (lildon,  in  his  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  "defends 
Mr.  Blount's  manner  of  dying,  and  threatens  to  follow  his  example;  but  he  lived 
to  change  his  opinions."     Biog.  Brit.  II.  p.  385. 

5  There  is  a  striking  instance  of  delibe*-ate  suicide  related  in  Mon.Repos.  III.  p.  IS- 

VOL.   U.  H 
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the  times,  and  such  complaints  were  never  more  particu- 
larly loud  than  in  the  period  preceding  the  Reformation  ; 
but  the  corruption  was  still  short  of  that  which  (as  we  learn 
from  the  heathen  writers  themselves)  generally  prevailed  in 
the  heathen  world. 

Peter,  speaking  of  the  Gentiles,  says  that  they  walked  in 
Icfscivioustiess,  Imts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings 
and  abominable  idolatries,  [l  Pet.  iv.  3.]  And  the  apostle 
l*aul  says,  that  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through 
the  ignorance  that  was  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of 
their  hearts,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  lasciviousness,  to  com- 
niit  all  iniquity  with  greediness.  [Ephes.  iv.  IQ.]  There  are 
also  many  other  passages  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  which 
represent  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  as  exceedingly 
corrupt  indeed ;  and  it  was  far  from  being  in  the  way  of 
being  mended  by  the  philosophy  of  those  times. 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  among  the  Heathens. 

We  shall  the  less  wonder  at  the  imperfect  state  of  morals, 
both  with  respect  to  theory  and  practice,  in  the  heathen 
world,  when  we  consider  that  they  were  destitute  of  those 
great  sanctions  of  virtue,  which  are  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  authority  and  moral  government  of  God, 
especially  as  extending  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  We  find 
more  of  the  belief  of  a  future  life  of  retribution  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  heathen  world  ;  but,  if  we  judge  of  it  from  the 
representation  of  the  poets,  among  v^^hom  only  we  must 
look  for  the  real  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  maxims  of 
the  popular  religion,  we  shall  find  that,  about  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Greek  poets,  the  popular  notions  of  a  future 
state  were  such  as  could  be  of  no  farther  use  than  to  restrain 
the  greater  kinds  of  crimes,  but  that  it  could  furnish  no 
motives  to  aim  at  any  high  degree  of  purity,  and  real  excel- 
lence of  character. 

According  to  the  poets,  the  state  of  the  best  men  after 
death  was  very  melancholy,  and  undesirable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  charming  descriptions  which  they  sometimes  give  of 
it.  In  Homer,  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  shades  tells  Ulysses, 
who  is  represented  as  meeting  him  there,  that  he  had  rather 
be  a  rustic  on  earth,  serving  a  poor  man  for  hire,  and  having 
but  scanty  fare,  than  have  a  large  empire  over  the  dead.* 

*  Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 
T^or  think  vain  words  (he  cry'd)  can  ease  my  doom : 
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Lame  as  these  popular  notions  of  a  future  state  were, 
the  Greeks  and  llonians  had  no  opportunity  of  having  their 
minds  impressed  with  them,  but  by  listening  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  parents,  or  the  songs  of  their  poets,  or  by 
gazing  at  the  pageantry  which  was  exhibited  at  their  reli- 
gious mysteries.  There  was  no  provision,  in  any  heathen 
country,  for  making  these  things  the  subject  of  grave  dis- 
courses, delivered  to  the  common  people,  by  persons  for 
whose  character  they  had  a  respect. 

When  this  subject  came  to  be  canvassed  by  the  philoso- 
phers, who  rejected  the  traditions  on  which  the  vulgar 
belief  was  founded,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  first 
doubted  of,  and  then  generally  disbelieved  and  discarded. 
And,  considering  what  slender  evidence  there  is  for  this 
doctrine,  on  the  principles  of  the  light  of  nature  only,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  this  should  have  been  the  consequence  of 
reasoning  upon  the  subject.  We  shall  see  that  all  things 
have  taken  the  very  same  turn  among  modern  unbelievers, 
who  have  rejected  the  authority  of  revelation,  which  is  the 
great  support  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  the  pre- 
sent age. 

All  the  heathen  philosophers,  not  excepting  Socrates 
himself,  speak  with  great  uncertainty  concerning  a  future 
life.  One  of  the  last  things  he  said  to  his  friends,  who 
attended  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was,  "  I  am 
going  to  die,  and  you  continue  in  life,  but  which  of  us  shall 
be  in  a  better  state  is  known  to  none  but  God/**  Besides, 
this  philosopher  speaks  of  a  future  state  as  the  privilege  of 
those  only  who  addict  themselves  to  philosophy,  and  says 
that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  transmigrate  into  bodies  of 
ignoble  animals  ;  while  the  better  kind  of  men,  who  are  not 
philosophers,  inhabit  the  better  kind  of  animals. f  Cicero, 
in  his  philosophical  treatises,  in  which,  however,  he  only 
professes  to  contend  for  the  more  probable  opinions,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  any  certainty,  declares  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  ;  but  in  his  private  letters  to  his 
friends,  he  talks  in  a  quite  contrary  strain,  or  at  least  with 
the  greatest  possible  uncertainty.  :J: 

Rather  T  choose  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weiiiht  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 
A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread. 
Than  reigu  the  scepter'd  monarch  of  the  dead. 

Pope's  Od.  XL  595—600. 
*  Plato's  Phaulo,  in  Leland,  C.  R.  II.  pp.  S38,  339- 
t  Id.  Oper.  in  Leland,  p.  307,  &c. 

X  Dr.  Middleton,  whose  justly-admired  Hw/ory  is  rather  a  panegyric  than  a  cri- 
ticism OQ  the  Life  of  Cicero,  urges  "  that  he  was  writing,  in  all  probability,  to  Epi- 

II  2 
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The  Stoics  did,  in  general,  believe  a  future  life ;  but  it  was 
of  such  a  kind,  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  in  a  moral  respect. 
For  they  supposed  that  the  souls  of  men,  and  of  brutes  also, 
having  been  originally  part  of  the  common  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, would,  at  length,  be  absorbed  into  it  again,  and  con- 
sequently that  all  separate  consciousness  would  be  lost.* 

The  arguments  which  are  produced  by  the  heathen  philo- 
sophers in  proof  of  a  future  life  are  exceedingly  weak. 
That  on  which  they  seem  to  have  laid  the  greatest  stress 
was  derived  from  the  doctrine  o^  pre-ea:istence ;  and  Cicero, 
in  his  reasoning  upon  this  subject,  asserts  that  the  souls  of 
men  have  existed  from  all  eternity.-j-  On  this  notion  is 
founded  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonists,  that  the  knowledge 
we  acquire  in  this  present  state  is  only  a  recollection  of 
what  we  had  been  possessed  of  in  a  former. 

Had  the  heathen  philosophers  believed  a  future  life,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Christians  believe  in  it,  they  could  not 
have  failed  to  make  the  same  obvious  use  of  it,  in  strength- 
ening the  sanctions  of  virtue,  and  supporting  them  under 
the  troubles  of  life,  and  the  fear  of  death.  But  all  the  mo- 
tives to  virtue  on  which  they  lay  any  stress,  are  altogether 
independent  of  the  consideration  of  a  future  life,  being 
derived  from  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  virtue,  and  its 
complete  sufficiency  for  happiness  here,  notwithstanding  all 
the  pains  and  troubles  of  life.     Also,  though  we  have  many 

cureans,  and  accommodating  his  argruments  to  the  men,"  an  opinion  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Leland,  C.  R.  II.  p.  3l6.  Middleton,  however,  subjoins  the  follow- 
ing admission,  which  is  the  more  valuable  from  his  supposed  sceptical  propensity  : 
*'  From  this  general  view  of  Cicero's  religion,  one  cannot  help  observing,  that  the 
most  exalted  state  of  human  reason  is  so  far  from  superseding  the  use,  that  it  demon- 
strates the  benefit  of  a  more  explicit  revelation:  for  though  the  natural  law,  in  the 
perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  by  Cicero,  might  serve  for  a  sufficient  guide  to 
the  few,  such  as  himself,  of  enlarged  minds  and  happy  dispositions,  yet  it  had  been 
so  long  depraved  and  adulterated  by  the  prevailing  errors  and  vices  of  mankind, 
that  it  was  not  discoverable,  even  to  those  few,  without  great  pains  and  study;  and 
could  not  produce  in  tliem,  at  last,  any  thing  more  than  a  hope,  never  a  full  per- 
suasion ;  whilst  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  even  of  the  virtuous  and  inquisitive, 
lived  ivithont  the  knowledr/e  of  a  God,  or  the  expectation  of  a  futitriti/ ;  and  the  mul- 
titude in  every  country  was  left  to  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  popular  worship. 
When  we  reflect  on  all  this,  we  must  needs  see  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
God /or  the  divine  light  of  his  Gospel ;  which  has  revealed  at  last,  to  babes,  what  was 
hidden  from  the  wise;  and,  without  the  pains  of  searching,  or  danger  of  mistaking, 
has  given  us  not  only  the  hope,  but  the  assurance,  of  happiness,  and  made  us  not 
only  the  believers,  but  the  heirs  of  immortality."  Middlelon's  Cicero,  2d  Edit.  III. 
pp.  356,  357.     See  Law's  Theorii,  7th  Ed.  p.  1'28,  Note  B. 

•  "  Concerning  Death.  'Tis  eitlier  a  dispersion,  or  atoms,  a  vanishing,  an  extinc- 
tion, or  a  translation  to  another  state."  i\nton.  Med.  VII.  32.  Glasgow,  1/42, 
p.  160.  See,  also,  IV.  21,  V.  13,  VII.  10,  VUI.  25,  ad  fin.  pp.  97,  19.2,  l63,  192, 
and  Gataker  and  Leland  on  the  Stoics,  in  C.  R.  II.  pp.  281 — 292- 

t  "  Giuicquid  est  istud  quod  seulit,  quod  sapit,  quod  vivit,  quod  viget,  coeleste 
ac  divinum  est,  ob  eamque  rem  alermitn  yit  7iec€sse  est."  Tuscul.  Disput.  L.  i.  C.  32. 
ill  Leland,  C.R.  II.  p.  324. 
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specimens  of  their  topics  of  consolation  to  their  friends  in 
distress,  and  of  their  own  soliloquies  in  these  circumstances, 
we  find  nothing  in  tiieir  writings  that  approaches  to  the 
joyful  sentiments  of  Christians.  The  argument  they  uni- 
versally have  recourse  to  is  the  followini>  :  Death  caiinot  be 
formidable,  because  it  is  either  a  remove  for  the  better,  or 
an  utter  extinction  of  being.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  philosophers,  with  one  voice,  rejected  the  opinion  of 
future  torments ;  so  that,  let  a  man  have  been  ever  so  wicked, 
death,  according  to  them,  was  the  termination  of  all  his 
sufferings. 

Pythagoras,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
rejects  the  notion  of  future  punishments,  as  a  vain  terror. 
Plato  sometimes  adopts  the  representations  of  the  jjoets  in 
this  case,  and  at  other  times  rejects  them  as  conveying  too 
frightful  an  idea  of  a  future  state.  Cicero  not  only  dis- 
avows, but  even  ridicules,  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ments ;  and  he  represents  it  as  the  opinion  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers, that  the  gods  are  never  angry,  and  that  they  are 
incapable  of  hurting  any  body.* 

It  must  also  be  observed,  upon  this  subject,  that  the  doc- 
trine o{  transmigration,  which  was  the  belief  of  many  heathen 
nations,  conveys  no  idea  of  punishment.,  properly  so  called  ; 
because  it  was  not  supposed  to  have  been  attended  with  any 
conciousness  of  what  had  passedjn  a  former  state. 

The  ancient  Germans  had  a  notion  of  a  future  state,  and 
of  certain  brutal  pleasures,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  palace  of 
Odin  ;  but  they  had  no  respect  to  moral  virtue,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  should  die  in  battle 
only,  f 

Uncertain  and  imperfect  as  were  the  notions  of  a  future 
state  among  the  Greeks  and  Jlomans,  we  find  little  or  no  re- 
mains of  them  about  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  that  learned  and  inquisitive  age  we  have  the 
most  undeniable  evidence  that  the  belief  of  a  future  life  was 
generally  rejected,  both  by  the  philosophers  and  the  vulgar. 

*  Sec,  on  the  subject  of  this  paragraph,  Lelaiul,  C.  R.  H.  pp.  361 — ^Q-i. 
"Tous  Ics  homines  qui  ont  ete  tues  u  la  guerre  depuis  Jc  commoncemeiit  du 
niondf  se  rind  an  pnlais  d'Odin,"  \\\e  Valhalla,  at  eadi  of  whose  540  gates,  8  heroes 
might  issue  forth  to  <;ombat.  To  the  inquiry"  quelle  est  la  recreation  dcs  heros 
lorsquils  ne  boivent  pasr"  it  is  replied,  "  Tous  les  jours,  lorscju'ils  sont  habilles,  ils 
prennent  les  amies,  entrent  en  lice,  et  se  mettent  en  pieces  les  utis  les  autres,  c'e.st 
leur  divertissement;  mais  aussitot  que  I'heure  du  repas  apjjroehe,  ils  remontent  i 
cheval  tout  sains,  et  saufs,  et  s'en  retournent  boire  an  palais  d'Odin."  M.  Mallet 
here  finds  "  une  idee  des  anuiscmens  des  anciens  Ccltes."  See  Edda  par  Mallet. 
A.  (Jaiecv,  17»7.   12mo.  20  Fab.  pp.  174,  177,  179. 
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This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  pretended  science  of  those 
days  ;  and  the  aera  of  the  declension  of  the  traditional  opi- 
nions at  Rome  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  introduction 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  into  that  city.  Polybius  blames 
the  great  men  of  his  time  for  teaching  the  common  people  to 
despise  the  fables  of  the  poets,  repres^enting  them  as  useful 
Jicdons;*  and  Cicero  speaks  of  future  punishments  as  what 
hardly  an  old  woman  in  his  time  believed. -j*  Bolingbroke 
says,  that  the  belief  of  a  future  state  was  rejected  bV  many 
who  made  pretensions  to  learning  and  philosophy,  Triat  it 
was  considered  as  doubtful  and  uncertain  by  the  rest  of  them, 
and  that  it  had  been  so  much  blended  with  fables,  that  it  had 
but  little  hold  even  on  the  vulgar  opinion. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke  himself,  that  the  whole 
man  is  dissolved  at  death,  %  and  he  certainly  had  no  hope  of 
a  resurrection  ;  and  though  he  acknowledges  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  mankind  to  believe  tVie  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  yet  he  says,  it  is  a  fiction,  having  no  real  foun- 
dation in  nature  and  reason  ;  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Collins, 
who  likewise  rejects  this  doctrine,  say,  but  without  any 
proof,  that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Egyptians. § 

It  is  usual  with  many  persons,  on  their  first  becoming  un- 

*  Polyb.  Hist.  L.  vi.  C.  54,  56,  in  Leland,  C.  R.  W.  pp.  378,  379- 

t  Quae  Anus  tam  excors  inveniri  potest,  qiise  ilia,  qutR  quondam  credebantur, 
apud  inferos  portenta  extimescat,"  De  Nat.  J)eor.  L.  ii.  C.  2.  in  Leland,  C.  R.  II. 
p.  382. 

X  Dr.  Leland  describes  I^ord  B.  as  affirming,  in  the  character  of  a  p/rtm»H«n,that, 
"  Revelation  apart,  all  the  phenomena  from  our  birth,  to  our  death,  seem  repugnant 
to  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul."  D.  W.  II.  p.  247.  Many  Christians, 
though  they  would  not  rest  here  witli  Lord  B.  would  yet  agree  with  his  plain  man 
and  feel  no  alarm  as  to  futurity,  from  "  denying  that  the  soul  is  a  spiritual  or  imma- 
terial substance  distinct  from  the  body."  P.  248.  Dr.  L.  indeed  contends  with 
Bolingbroke,  and  other  Deists,  on  this  subject,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  a  Chris- 
tian Materialist ;  a  circumstance  unworthy  of  his  learning  and  general  information. 
See  Page  6o,  Note,  ad  fin. 

§  Mr.  Collins  is  endeavouring  to  shew  from  Ecclesiastes  ix.  5  and  10,  that 
Solomon,  "  argues  against  a  future  state,"  while  he  professes  to  be  "persuaded — of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  upon  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  then  observes, 
"  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  no  where  plain  in  the  Old  Testament — was 
thought  doubtful  by  most  seels  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  denied  by  the 
Stoics — had  never,  according  to  Cicero,  (Tusc.  Qusest.  Ed.  Davisii.  p.  33)  been  as- 
serted in  writing  by  any  Greek  author  extant  in  his  time,  before  Pherecydes  of  the 
Island  Syrus;  and  was  first  taught  by  the  Egyptians,  (Herodotus  Ed.  Genev.  p. 
123,)  or,  according  to  our  learned  Sir  John  Marsham,  was  the  most  noble  invention." 
(Chron.  Canon,  p.  217.)  See  "  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,"  1713,  p.  152.  From 
this  passage  it  could  not  be  correctly  said,  that  Collins  asserted,  respecting  the  Egyp- 
tians, •«  without  any  proof,"  or  that  he  rejected  "the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,"  unless  indeed  he  may  be  thought  to  insinuate  his  unbelief  in  the  iVett; 
Testament,  by  representing  it  as  teaching  the  mission  of  "  Jesus  Christ  into  the 
world,  who  (as  God  and  Man,  and  God's  Son,  and  the  same  numerical  Being  with 
that  God  whose  Son  he  was,  and  yet  personally  distinct  from  him),  only  could  by 
his  suffering  and  death  give  an  infinite  satisfaction,  to  an  infinitely  offended,  and 
infinitely  merciful  God,  appease  his  wrath,  and  thereby  save  the  Elect."   Id.  p.  153. 
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believers,  to  boast  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature, 
with  respect  to  tlie  knowledge  of  Ciod,  the  rule  of  human 
duty,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  But,  if  we  judge 
from  observation,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude,  either  that 
this  was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  revelation, 
or  else,  that  these  unbelievers  themselves  were  not  suf- 
ficiently aware  how  much  the  serious  belief  of  a  future  life 
depends  u}>on  the  belief  of  revelation  ;  and  consequently 
how  much  that  belief  would  be  shaken  when  the  ground  on 
which  it  had  been  built  was  removed.  For  after  rejecting 
revelation  for  some  time,  they  have  generally  given  up  the 
belief  which,  at  first,  they  professed  to  have,  in  the  moral 
government  of  God  here  or  hereafter;  and  at  present  there 
are,  I  believe,  very  few  unbelievers  in  revelation,  who  will 
pretend  to  have  any  serious  expectation  of  a  future  life.  In 
foreign  countries  this  fact  is  notorious,  and  they  are  there- 
fore generally  called  ^Mm/s;  and,  indeed,  when  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  is  abandoned,  men  may  almost  as  well  reject 
the  belief  of  a  Gotl  also. 

Mr.  Chubb  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  one  who  went 
through  all  the  stages  of  free  thinking  and  infidelity,  speak- 
ing at  first  of  a  future  state  with  certainty,  then  with  uncer- 
tainty, and  lastly,  with  absolute  unbelief.  Upon  the  sup- 
position of  a  future  life,  he  says,  that  those  who  die  in  their 
youth  will  not  be  called  to  judgment,  nor  those  who  act  a 
low  part  in  life.  In  another  place  he  represents  it  as  abso- 
lutely doubtful,  whether  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  or 
subsists  after  it  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  declares  that,  if 
the  soul  be  perishable  with  the  body,  "  there  can  be  no 
place  for  argument  with  regard  to  a  future  state  of  existence 
to  men,  or  of  a  future  retribution  ;  because  when  the  human 
frame  is  once  dissolved  by  death,  the  man  ceases  to  be,  and 
is  no  more."* 

Mr.  Hume  directly  argues  against  the  doctrines  of  a  pro- 
vidence, and  II  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Those,  says  he,  are  vain  reasoners,  and  invert  the  order  of 
nature,  who,  instead  of  regarding  this  present  life,  and  the 
present  scene  of  things,  as  the  sole  object  of  their  contem- 
plation, render  it  a  passage  to  something  farther  ;  and  yet, 
he  says,  that  those  who  attempt  to  disabuse  men  of  their 
prejudices  in  favour  of  a  future  state,  may,  for  aught  he 

•  Chubb's  Posth.Wovks,  I.  pp.  3 12,  S  l.S,  in  Leland,  D.  W.  I.  p.  325.  Dr.  L. concludes, 
from  the  connexion  of  this  passage,  that  Chubb  inclined  most  "  to  the  materialists." 
His  "  absolute  unbelief  of  a  future  state"  has  been  much  questioned,  if  not  denied. 
See  his  Life,  by  Dr.  Kippis,  B.  Brit.  HI.  pp.  521—532. 
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knows,  be  good  reasoners,  but  he  "  cannot  allow  them  to  be 
good  citizens  and  politicians ;  since  they  free  men  from 
restraint  upon  their. passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  equity  and  society  in  one  respect  more  easy  and 
secure.    * 

1  would  observe,  in  this  place,  that  the  inference  I  draw 
from  these  observations  respecting  the  moral  maxims  of  un- 
believers, is  not,  by  any  means,  that  there  are  no  good  moral 
characters  in  that  class  of  men.  As  it  is  well  known  that 
many  persons  are  much  worse,  so  there  are  others,  no  doubt, 
much  better  than  their  principles.  The  conduct  of  men  is 
greatly  influenced  by  principles  which  they  do  not  avow, 
and  the  operation  of  which  they  do  not  distinctly  perceive  ; 
and  also  by  earlj^  habits  and  dispositions,  which  act  mechani- 
call3^  and  independently  of  any  declared  principle.  But  as 
far  as  avowed  principles  have  any  effect  (and  their  effect  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  attend  to  them  must  be  of  some  mo- 
ment, and  that  continually  increasing)  their  real  operation, 
as  well  as  their  tendency,  must  be  unfavourable  to  virtue. 

Persons  who  have  had  a  Christian  education,  may  con- 
tinue to  act,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  Christian  principles, 
after  they  become  nominal  unbelievers ;  especially  if  a  vir- 
tuous and  decient  conduct  have  become  habitual  to  them,  if 
temptations  to  act  otherwise  be  not  very  strong,  and  if  they 
act  without  much  reflection.  But  1  own,  that  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  have  the  same  dependence  upon  a  man's  acting  a  truly 
virtuous  and  disinterested  part,  especially  in  a  case  where  a 
considerable  risk  must  be  run,  with  respect  to  fortune  or 
life,  whether  he  believe  in  a  future  state,  or  not ;  especially 
if  he  have  time  to  rejiect  on  the  hazard  that  he  runs  with  re- 
spect to  things  of  the  most  importance  to  him.  If,  however, 
an  unbeliever  should  sacrifice  his  fortune,  or  his  life,  in  a 
good  cause,  which  1  do  not  say  is  imposssible,  it  would  give 
me  a  very  high  idea  of  the  force  of  good  habits,  and  mechani- 
cal propensities  in  him,  but  a  proportionably  low  opinion  of 
his  understanding.  It  would  argue  such  a  weakness  of  in- 
tellect, or  such  inattention  to  his  known  interest,  as  I  should 
not  presume  to  find  in  any  man.  In  order  to  gain  my  entire 
confidence,  I  must  see  a  man's  reason,  his  interest,  and  his 
passiotis,  all  leading  the  same  way. 

But  the  use  that  I  would  make  of  the  observations  above- 
mentioned,  is  to  shew  that  we  are  not  to  expect  either  clear- 
7f€ss  or  consistency  of  moral   principles    upon    the   light  of 

"  Hume's  Phil.  Ess.  XI.  ad  fm.  2nd  Ed.   1750.  p.  231. 
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nature  ;  and  tlierofore^  tliat,  as  tar  as  clearness  and  consis- 
tency of  such  principles  are  of  importance  to  mankind,  (and 
no  doubt  they  must  be  of  great  importance,)  they  furnish  an 
evidence  of  the  great  cvpcciicnct/,  if  not  of  tlu;  absolute  ncccs- 
sili/  of  Divine  revelation,  without  which  so  important  an 
a(l vantage  was  not  to  be  expected. 

Whatever  we  may  now  think  of  the  sufficictict/  of /he  /ight 
of  nature,  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  heathen  philo- 
sopliers  were  not  insensible  of  the  darkness  in  which  they 
were  involved,  and  expressed  the  sense  they  had  of  the  want 
of  some  Divine  illumination.  There  are  several  remarkable 
expressions  of  Socrates  and  Plato  to  this  purpose.  Socrates, 
speaking  of  the  corruption  of  his  times,  said,  that  "  there 
was  no  hope  of  amending  men's  morals,  unless  God  should 
be  pleased  to  send  some  other  person  to  instruct  them  ;"  and 
Plato  says,  that  "  whatever  is  right,  and  as  it  should  be,  in 
the  present  evil  state  of  the  world,  can  only  be  so  by  the 
particular  interposition  of  God."  Socrates  meeting  Alci- 
biades,  as  he  was  going  to  a  temple  to  pray,  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  that  he  knew  not  what  to  pray  for  as  he  ought, 
till  God  should  dispel  the  darkness  of  his  mind,  and  seems 
to  refer  to  some  instructor,  whom  God  might  send  for  that 
purpose.  *  To  mention  no  more  instances,  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato,  relating  to  the 
last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Socrates,  speaking  of  the  uncertainty 
in  which  they  were,  with' respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  concludes,  that  it  is  best  to  follow 
that  opinion  which  should  appear  to  be  the  most  probable, 
after  their  most  diligent  iiupiiry  ;  unless  they  could  have  a 
still  more  sure  and  certain  conduct,  to  carry  them  through 
this  life,  such  as  a  Divine  discovery  of  the  truth  would  be. 

The  latter  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  were  so  far  from 
thinking  Divine  communications  to  be  either  needless  or  in- 
credible, that  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  they 
themselves  pretended  to  frequent  impulses  and  inspirations, 
and  had  recourse  to  their  initiations,  and  various  magical 
ceremonies,  in  order  to  procure  them.-j-  It  was,  moreover, 
-• .  • '  • 

•  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  8th  Ed.  p.  3O0,  &c.  P.  Tlic 
passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Clarke,  is  in  the"  DialoKiie  concerning  Prayer,"  entitled,  "  tli>^ 
second  Alcibiddcs."  Socrates  is  made  to  say  •'  Tis  necessarv  that  a  man  should  wait 
till  he  has  learnt  what  disposition  he  ought  to  be  in,  towards  the  gods  and  towards 
men."  Akibiades  rephes  "  IJut,  Socrates,  !iow  long  will  it  be  before  that  time 
comes;  and  who  is  he  that  w'lU  instruct  mc"  Socrates  rejoins,"  It  is  lie  whose 
care  you  are  the  object  of."  It  has  been  not  improbably  supposed  that  no  instructor 
was  here  designed,  but  Socrates  himself.  See  2nd  Alcibiad.  translated  by  Sydenham, 
1776.  4to.  pp.  10,3,  104. 

t  SeeAbUDe  la  Blitcrie,  Vie  De  L'Empereur  Julien,  Paris,  1716,  on  the  Pla 
tonism  of  that  age,  p.  58,  also  on  Julian'*  Initiation,  p.  67. 
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the  general   opinion  of  the  heathens,   that   Orpheus,  and 
others  of  their  ancient  poets,  wrote  by  a  Divine  afflatus.* 

It  is  aiso  a  consideration  of  great  importance,  that  when 
the  authority  of  the  old  traditional  religion  was  worn  out, 
something  of  the  same  positive  nature  was  wanted  to  supply 
its  place.  The  reason  of  mankind  was  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose.  When  the  passions  of  men  are 
strongly  engaged,  and  a  favourite  gratification  is  in  view, 
reason  interposes  with  little  effect ;  whereas  a  positive  pre- 
cept, coming  from  acknowledged  authority^  might  have  real 
weight.  Besides,  men  are  seldom  at  a  loss  to  find  excuses 
for  their  favourite  indulgences,  and  they  will  define  virtue 
in  such  a  manner,^  as  to  make  their  own  vices  either  not 
criminal  at  all,  or  to  be  so  in  a  very  slight  degree. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  fact,  this  was  the  case  with  the  an- 
cients, in  the  most  enlightened  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is 
remarkably  the  case  with  modern  unbelievers.  Nay,  though 
the  tendency  of  some  vices,  especially  those  which  consist 
in  the  irregular  indulgence  of  the  senses,  is,  no  doubt,  highly 
injurious,  debasing  the  very  souls  of  men,  and  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  great  evils  and  distresses,  both  to  individuals  and 
society,  and  this  at  no  great  distance  ;  yet  the  minds  of  men 
are  so  blinded  and  infatuated  by  these  vices,  that  though 
they  may  think  and  act  justly  in  other  respects,  they  cannot, 
or  will  not  see  those  consequences,  but  persist  in  making 
plausible  apologies  for  the  most  flagitious  conduct.  How 
desirable  then  is  it,  that  the  wise  Parent  of  the  human  race 
should  interpose,  and,  by  his  express  authority,  forbid  those 
practices,  which  he  sees  to  be  ultimately  injurious  to  us. 

If  we  attend  but  for  a  moment  to  the  sentiments  and  con- 
duct of  mankind,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  ten  com- 
mandments^ the  plain  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  by  our 
Saviour,  and  the  authoritative  denunciations  of  the  apostles, 
are  of  infinitely  more  service  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  than  all 
that  men  uninspired  of  God  could  ever  say,  or  write  upon 
the  subject. 

What  is  the  great  guardian  of  sobriety  and  chastity  among 
us?  Certainly  not  reason,  or  philosophy,  which  has  gene- 
rally made  very  light  of  the  sanctions  of  those  virtues,  but 
such  commands  as  these.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery^ 
Ex.  XX.  14.  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge. 
Be  not  deceived^  neither  fornicators^  nor  adulterers  nor  abusers 
of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  drunkards,  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  I  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  &c.  &c. 

*  Origen  contr.  Cela.  L.  vii.  pp.  359  and  S67,  in  Lcland,  CR.  I.  p.  237' 
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A  reverence  for  God  is  not  preserved  upon  the  minds  of 
men  by  the  ideas  they  naturally  have  of  the  awful  sanctity 
of  every  thing  belonging  to  that  great  Being,  who  is  the 
Maker,  Preserver,  and  Juds,e  of  all,  but  by  such  precepts  as 
these,  Thou  shalt  ?wt  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  t/it/  God  in 
vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  iakcth  his 
name  in  vain,  Ex.  xx.  7  ;  the  express  commands  of  Christ, 
I  sat/  unto  you  swear  not  at  all;  and  the  advice  of  the  apostle 
James,  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not. 

Even  our  lives  and  properties  are,  in  many  cases,  more 
cflTectually  secured  by  the  precepts,  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
murder.  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  and  the  solemn  declaration  of 
the  apostle,  Neither  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  extortioners^ 
shall  inherit  the  hitigdom  of  God,  than  by  any  sense  that 
men,  inflamed  by  avarice,  or  revenge,  can  be  supposed  to 
have  of  the  value  of  life,  and  the  natural  right  which  every 
man  has  to  it,  and  to  his  goods  lawfully  acquired. 

If  these  observations  be  just,  and  1  doubt  not  but  that 
the  recital  of  them  will  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  per- 
sons, who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  world,  a  conviction  of  their  truth.  Divine  Revelation 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  great  importance,  if  it  had  been 
nothing  more  than  the  interposition  oi'  a  competent  authority, 

in  favour  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  riiiht  reason  mioht 
...  .  -  .  .    .      " 

have  investigated,  but  which  reason,  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, might  also  have  evaded ;  and  it  ought  ever  to  be 
considered  that,  in  proportion  to  the  real  value,  usefulness, 
and  consequently  desirableness  of  positive  or  revealed  re- 
ligion, is  its  antecedent  credibility. 

Upon  the  whole,  such  was  the  actual  state  of  the  heathen 
world,  that  it  cannot  surely  be  doubted,  but  that  Divine 
Revelation  was  highly  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  for  the 
restoration  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

Without  pretty  just  notions  of  God,  and  his  moral 
government ;  without  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  our  duty 
and  future  expectations,  we  should  have  been  little  better 
than  brute  animals.  At  least,  a  man  destitute  of  this  know- 
ledge must  be  incapable  of  these  exalted  sentiments,  and  that 
dignity  of  conduct,  which  render  him  an  unspeakably  greater 
and  happier  being.  And,  since  we  are  naturally  capable  of 
these  improvements,  nothing  but  a  sufficient  degree  of 
knowledge  being  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  them,  the 
noblest  end  of  human  nature  seems  to  be  defeated  in  a  state 
of  gross  ignorance.  It  is  like  fixing  a  plant  in  a  soil  where  it 
cannot  find  its  proper  nourishment,  and  for  want  of  which 
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it  can  never  flourish,  so  as  to  be  what  it  was  cajiable  of 
being. 

For,  admitting  that  it  may  not  be  absoUitely  impossible 
for  the  Divine  Being  to  suffer  an  entire  race  of  rational 
creatures,  and  the  most  conspicuous  inhabitants  of  such  a 
world  as  this,  to  become  wholly  degenerate  and  depraved, 
so  as  never  to  answer  the  important  purposes  for  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  made,  there  certainly  can  be  no  im- 
propriety in  his  interposing  to  check  that  depravity,  by 
communicating  to  them  that  knowledge,  which  alone  is 
wanting  to  effect  so  great  and  benevolent  a  purpose. 

Now  let  us  form  what  idea  we  please  of  the  natural 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  be 
satisfied,  from  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  morals  in  the 
heathen  world,  that  it  was  moralli/  impossible  they  should 
ever  have  recovered  even  that  degree  of  useful  religious 
knowledge,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  been  formerly 
possessed,  and  much  less  that  they  would  ever  have  made 
any  important  additions  to  their  original  stock.*  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  expectation  of  some  divine  interposition 
must,  a  priori,  have  been  even  reasonable,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  exceedingly  seasonable,  and  advantageous.  We 
may  almost  say,  that  it  became  the  great  and  good  Parent  of 
the  human  race  to  afford  his  creatures  and  offspring  that 
assistance,  which,  in  their  situation,  they  so  much  wanted, 
and  which  they  were  not  capable  of  procuring  for  them- 
selves. 

*  Philosophy  had  shewn  its  utmost  force  in  the  great  masters  of  Athens  and  Rome : 
and  was  able  to  afford  just  light  enough  to  discover  its  own  errors  and  defects.  Its 
votaries  having  been  long  tossed  to  and  fro,  among  the  variety  of  s\  stems  which 
human  wit  had  invenled,  were  at  last  left  in  abolute  uncertainty  ;  unable  to  decide 
amongst  theiii,  and  influenced  by  nothing  more  than  some  dark  hints  of  tradition; 
and  that  became  one  of  its  most  flourishing  sects  which  professed  to  doubt  of  every 
thing:  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  great  advocate  and  ornament  of  this  sect, 
Cicero,  deciaring,  on  some  of  the  most  important  points,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  on  which  side  lay  (not  the  certainty,  for  that  they  did  not  pretend  to 
discover,  but)  even  the  greatest  probability  ;  concluding  that,  in  all  such  cases,  'tis 
much  easier  for  him  to  say  what  is  not  his  opinion,  than  what  is.  Nay,  professing 
that,  in  the  grand  article  of  a  First  Cause,  if  he  had  discovered  the  truth,  he  durst 
not  have  divulged  it:  and  putting  the  supposition  as  a  matter  of  probability,  that  the 
philosophers  were  atheists.  Men  began  then  to  be  sensible,  that  human  reason  was 
of  itself  a  very  insufficient  director  in  this  point;  and  grew  weary  of  the  common 
delusions  from  pretended  revelation.  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quasi.  L.  i.  Sect.  xi.  De  Nat. 
Dcor.  T..  i.  C.  132.  De  Univers.  Sect.  ii.  De  Inventione,  Lib.  i.  C.  29.  Acad.  ii.  3, 
in  l.^w^sTheoj,  pp.  126 — 130. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OBSERVATIONS  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
PROPER  EVIDENCES  OF  REVELATION. 


-♦-^ 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Use  of  miracles. 

Some  may  think  it  not  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to 
leave  his  creatures  in  need  of  occasional  assistance.  A 
Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  they  say,  would  make  his  works 
so  perfect  at  first,  as  never  to  want  it.  But  the  only  reason 
why  it  is  wise  in  men  to  aim  at  this  is,  because  they  cannot 
always  be  present  with  their  works,  or  because  it  would  be 
troublesome  to  attend  to  them.  Also,  their  being  present, 
or  not  present  with  their  works,  is  of  no  consequence  to  their 
operation.  Whereas  God  is  already  every  where  present, 
and  as  he  constantly  supports  all  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
changing  the  course  of  it  implies  no  additional  attention  or 
trouble. 

Besides,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  great  ends 
of  the  rational  creation,  that  the  Almighty  Maker  should  be 
considered  as  present  with  his  works.  For  any  thing  that 
we  know,  therefore,  the  best  of  all  schemes  may  be  that  in 
which  the  Divine  agency  and  interposition  are  never  wholly 
superseded  ;  and  though,  as  was  shewn  before,  it  be  wise, 
and  even  necessary  to  establish  general  laws,  yet  occasional 
deviations  from  them  may  contribute  more  to  promote  the 
same  great  end,  than  a  perfect  uniformity. 

With  respect  to  men,  and  perhaps  all  other  moral  agents, 
there  seems  to  be  an  evident  propriety  in  the  Divine  Being 
exciting  their  attention  to  his  presence  and  government,  by 
occasional  departures  from  the  laws  of  nature ;  for  by  this 
means  we  more  easily  preserve  a  just  sense  of  our  connex- 
ion with,  and  dependence  upon  God.  Whenever  any  ap- 
pearances become  quite  uniform,  and  constant,  they  cease  to 
strike  ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  very  possible  even  for  nations  of 
mankind,  who  have  never  been  taught  any  thing  concerning 
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God,  to  pass  their  whole  lives,  in  the  view  of  all  the  won- 
ders of  creation,  without  eVer  raising  their  thoughts  to  the 
great  Author  of  all.  Whereas,  if  the  usual  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects  be  interrupted,  and  things  happen  con- 
trary to  their  fullest  expectations,  founded  upon  long  expe- 
rience, their  attention  is  immediately  roused,  and  they 
cannot  be  satisfied  till  they  understand  both  the  efficient 
and  final  cause  of  so  strange  an  appearance,  that  is,  without 
knowing  both  what  produced  it,  and  for  what  reason  it  was 
produced.  And  a  little  reflection  must  satisfy  them,  that 
he  only  who  ordained  and  established  the  course  of  nature, 
can  alter  it. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  course  of  nature  is  interrupted, 
by  the  performance  of  a  real  miracle,  men  may  be  sure  that 
the  immediate  finger  of  God  is  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  that 
their  attention  ought  to  be  excited  to  it. 

Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  it  is  improper  to  say  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  violated  in  working  of  miracles,  because 
they  are  no  more  than  the  effect  of  an  adequate  power  in 
nature,  exerted  at  proper  seasons.  It  may  be  compared  to 
a  man's  relieving  a  fly,  or  any  small  insect  struggling  with 
difficulties  insurmountable  by  itself.  But  this  view  of 
miracles  by  no  means  affords  any  objection  to  the  use  of 
them  that  is  here  contended  for,  since  whatever  demon- 
strates the  interposition  of  a  power  superior  to  human,  must 
be  referred  to  the  operation  of  God,  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, nor  is  it  possible  that  any  system  of  religion  should 
have  a  stronger  sanction  than  such  works  as  these. 

Some,  indeed,  have  advanced,  that  there  is  no  natural  or 
necessary  connexion  between  miracles  and  doctrines.  But 
though  this  might  have  been  urged  very  seriously  by  the 
ancient  Jews  or  Pagans,  who  believed  in  magic,  we  need  not 
scruple  to  say  that,  in  this  age,  it  must  be  most  egregious 
trifling,  and  that  it  does  not  deserve  any  reply.  At  least  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  this  objection,  when  some 
person  shall  be  produced,  who  shall  seriously  say,  that  he 
believes  the  miracles,  but  not  the  doctrines.  Spinoza  him- 
self, as  Mr.Bayle  assures  us,  said  to  his  friends,  that  "  if  he 
could  be  convinced  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  he  would 
break  his  whole  system  in  pieces  and  readily  embrace  the 
common  faith  of  Christians." 

It  may  also  be  alleged  as  an  argument  for  the  use  of 
miracles,  that  the  more  general  is  the  corruption  of  religion, 
and  consequently  the  more  necessary  revelation  is,  the  less 
capable  men  are  of  perceiving  the  internal  proofs  of  the 
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excellence  of  a  Divine  religion,  and  therefore  the  more 
occasion  they  have  tor  external  proofs,  such  as  miracles 
afford. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  intelligent  beings,  superior 
and  invisible  to  us,  and,  their  pcrwcrs  far  €xceeding  ours, 
they  may  exert  tlxnii  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  to  us  the 
appearance  will  be  the  same  as  of  a  Divine  interposition. 
But  such  an  abuse  of  superior  powers  would  be  so  fatal, 
that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  wise  and  good  Being 
would  permit  it.  Indeed,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  Divine 
Being  would  leave  himself  no  certain  method  of  making  his 
own  power  and  designs  known  to  his  creatures,  whatever 
occasion  there  might  be  foi'  his  interposition  ;  as  it  would 
not  be  in  their  power  to  guard  themselves  from  artful  and 
malicious  beings,  who  might  take  pleasure  in  misleading 
and  confounding  them.  If  ever,  therefore,  such  beings  be 
permitted  to  work  miracles,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
they  will  be  so  circumstanced,  that  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  men  of  virtue  and  good  understanding  to  discover  the 
cheat. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
probable,  that  any  being,  besides  the  Supreme,  ever  worked 
a  real  miracle ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  the  wonders  in 
which  God  himself  has  not  been  concerned  have  been  the 
effects  o{  artifice  and  deceit^  so  as  to  impose  upon  none  but 
the  ignorant  and  the  credulous  ;  and  that  men  of  understand- 
ing,who  have  opportunity  of  making  proper  inquiries,  may 
see  through  and  detect  them. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  for  revelation. 

Natural  religion  being  that  knowledge  of  God,  of  our 
duty,  and  future  expectations,  which  we  acquire  from  our 
observations  on  the  usual  course  of  nature,  revealed  religioti 
may  be  defined  to  be  the  knowledge,  relating  to  the  same 
subjects,  which  w^c  acquire  from  interruptions  of  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  by  the  interposition  of  the  God  of  nature, 
the  sole  controuller  of  the  laws  which  he  himself  has  estab- 
lished. Now  the  proper  evidence  that  there  has  been  any 
such  interruption  in  the  usual  course  of  nature,  or  that  any 
real  miracles  have  been  performed,  must  be  the  testimony  of 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  facts,  in 
the  same  mPTiner  as,  by  our  own  observation,  and  that  of 
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Others  together,  we  acquire   a   knowledge  of  the   laws  of 
nature  themselves. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  evidence  of  revelation 
borrows  aid  from  other  considerations,  independent  of 
human  testimony,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  similar  to  the  evi- 
dence for  natural  religion.  The  proper  evidence  for  natural 
religion  arises  from  present  appearances^  the  doctrines  of  it 
being  nothing  more  than  the  conclusions  we  draw  from 
them.  Could  we  possibly  account  for  every  thing  that  we 
see  in  the  world  around  us  without  the  supposition  of  an 
uncaused  Being,  there  would  have  been  no  foundation  for 
natural  religion  ;  but  not  being  able  to  account  for  what  we 
see  without  supposing  the  existence  and  agency  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  admitting  that 
there  is  such  a  Being,  and  consequently  of  assenting  to 
every  other  article  of  natural  religion. 

In  like  manner  a  \?cc\gX.y  o^  present  appearances  v[\?ij  be 
considered  as  so  many  standing  evidences  of  several  leading 
articles  in  revealed  religion  ;  because,  unless  we  admit  that 
the  Divine  Being  has  interposed  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  histories  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  revelations  Rssert,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  known  state  of  the  world  in  past 
and  present  times  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  such  a  system  as 
Judaism  should  have  been  established,  and  such  a  religion 
as  Christianity  should  have  had  that  spread  in  the  world, 
which  all  history  shews  that  it  had,  in  such  circumstances 
as,  the  same  history  informs  us,  both  the  professors  of  that 
religion,  and  the  world  in  general,  then  were. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  from  testimony  itself  is  ultimately 
the  same  with  this,  being  reduceable  to  the  method  of 
judging  from  known  and  even  present  appearances.  For 
the  reason  why  we  are  influenced  by  it,  and  act  upon  it,  in 
any  particular  case,  is  that,  from  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  we  have  found  that  so  circumstanced,  it  never  has 
deceived  us  ;  so  that  human  nature  must  be  changed  before 
such  testimony  could  be  fallacious.  For  the  same  reason, 
all  historical  evidence  is  ultimately  an  appeal  to  present 
appearances.  For  if  things  in  time  past  had  not  been  as  they 
represent,  the  information  we  now  receive  concerning  them, 
could  not  have  been  conveyed  to  us. 

The  argument  from  prophecy  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  resting, 
in  general,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  friends  of  revelation, 
that  such  prophecies  were  actually  delivered  a  sufficient 
time  before  the  event,  and  upon  the  testimo.^iy  of  general 
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history,  and  the  present  state  of  things,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  them.  Many  of  the  scripture  prophecies, 
however,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  almost  all  those 
of  the  New,  are  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
published  prior  to  the  events  to  which  they  corresj)ond. 

These  three  kinds  of  evidence  for  the  Jewisii  and  Chris- 
tian revelations,  viz.  from  testimony^  from  present  appear' 
ances,  and  from  propheci/,  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  here  mentioned. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Importance  of  Testimoui/^  and  the  Credibility  of 

Miracles. 

Since  one  principal  evidence  of  revelation  depends  upon 
human  testimony^  I  shall  first  consider  the  importance  of  it, 
and  then  lay  down  some  general  rules  for  estimating  the 
value  of  it. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  has  no  other  foun- 
dation than  testimony  ;  and  even  when  the  proper  founda- 
tion is  of  a  different  kind,  our  faith  is  much  strengthened 
by  means  of  it.  For  instance,  when  we  ourselves  form  any 
rational  conclusion  from  appearances,  as  that  there  is  a  God, 
we  are  much  confirmed  in  our  belief,  by  finding  that  many 
other  persons  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion,  either  from 
the  same  appearances  or  from  any  other. 

Besides,  the  knowledge  on  which  we  act  every  day, 
depends  chiefly  upon  memory^  or  our  recollecting  and  be- 
lieving that  we  once  saw  the  evidence  of  the  truths  which 
may  not  now  be  obvious  to  us.  For  no  person  can  pretend 
to  he  able,  at  all  times,  clearly  to  demonstrate  every  propo- 
sition to  which  he  gives  his  firmest  assent.  Now  belief, 
which  depends  upon  recollection^  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  depends  upon  testimony.  In  one  case  we  believe 
that  we  ourselves  \i?ive  seen  a  thing  to  be  what  we  now  ' 
apprehend  it  to  be,  and  in  the  other  case  we  believe  that 
other  persons  have  seen  it  to  be  so. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  think  lightly  of  the  nature 
of  faith  in  revelation,  because  it  is  an  historical  faith,  and 
depends  M'^on  human  testimony ;  for  the  same  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  greatest,  and  most  valuable  part  of  human 
knowledge. 

If  we  appeal  to  experience,  to  determine  the  actual  weight 
and  effect  of  different  kinds  of  evidenccj  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  the  evidence  of  testimony  is  adapted  to  give  as 
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much  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  as  any  other  kind  of 
evidence.  No  person,  1  believe,  who  has  read  history,  has 
any  more  doubt  of  there  being  such  a  city  as  Rome,  of  there 
having  been  such  a  person  as  Julius  Caesar,  or  of  his  having 
been  killed  there,  than  he  has  of  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position that  two  and  two  make  four.  At  least,  if  there  be 
any  difference  in  the  fullness  of  persuasion  in  these  two 
cases,  it  is  altogether  imperceptible  ;  and  any  person  would, 
in  fact,  venture  as  much  upon  the  truth  of  the  one,  as  upon 
that  of  the  other. 

Though  it  be  true,  indeed,  in  theory,  that  there  is  some 
small  degree  of  uncertainty  in  every  single  testimony, 
which  can  never  be  wholly  removed  by  any  subsequent 
testimony  (since  this,  also,  must  be  liable  to  the  same  kind  , 

of  uncertainty),  yet  there  is  also  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  I 

and  a  source  of  mistake,  in  drawing  conclusions  from  self- 
evident  truths,  and  especially  when  the  chain  of  deduction 
is  of  considerable  length. 

Considering  the  great  weight  which  testimony  naturally 
has  with  mankind,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  any  thing 
may  be  proved  by  it,  except  such  things  as  are  contradicted  | 

by  superior  evidence,  and  such  is,  certainly,  that  of  our 
own  senses,  comprehending  not  only  our  immediate  per- 
ceptions, but  even  necessary  conclusions  from  those  percep- 
tions. How  incredible,  therefore,  soever,  any  fact  may  be 
a  priori^  since,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  impossible,  it  may  be 
true,  so  also  a  certain  degree  of  historical  evidence  must 
be  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  it. 

We  judge  of  other  persons,  and  of  the  connexion 
between  their  sentiments,  language  and  conduct,  by  our- 
selves ;  and  knowing,  by  our  own  consciousness,  that  a 
regard  io  truth  is  a  natural  and  very  strong  principle  in  the 
human  mind,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  solemn  decla- 
rations of  others  are  founded  in  truth ;  and  the  general 
experience  of  human  veracity  Confirms  our  disposition  to 
give  credit  to  human  testimony,  unless  we  can  discover 
some  reason  for  supposing  that  those  who  give  us  any 
information  were  either  deceived  themselves,  or  were  much 
interested  in  deceiving  others. 

Mr.  Hume,*  indeed,  has  advanced,  that  we  ought  not  to 
listen  to  any  evidence  in  favour  o{ miracles,  or  of  there  ever 
having  been  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature,  because 

•  Phil.  Es.  Ed.  1760,  Es.  x.   Of  Miracles,  answered  in  1752  in  an  Essay  by  ' 
William  Adams,  M.  A.  Minister  of  St.  Chads,  Salop.    Sec  also  Price's  Dissert,  ir^ 
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every  such  evidence  is  contradicted  by  our  own  constant 
experience  of  the  absolute  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

But,  with  respect  to  past  facts,  this  is  taking  for  granted 
the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  because  it  is  asserted,  by  the 
friends  of  revelation,  that  the  course  of  nature  has  not  always 
proceeded  without  interruption,  but  that,  for  great  and  good 
purposes,  the  Divine  Author  of  it  has  not  confined  himself 
to  it,  but  has  occasionally  departed  from  it.  In  reality, 
therefore,  all  that  Mr.  Hume  has  advanced,  with  respect  to 
this  case,  is,  that  there  have  been  no  miraculous  events 
because  there  have  been  none.  At  least,  it  is  judging  from 
the  experience  of  one  age,  against  the  express  testimony  of 
former  ages,  and  in  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  them  ;  since  both  may  be  equally  true :  for  the 
course  of  nature  may  be  perfectly  uniform  now,  and  yet  may 
not  have  been  so,  in  all  cases,  formerly. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  we  lived  in  the  age  in  which  the 
first  miracle  was  said  to  be  performed,  and  that  there  was  no 
pretended  evidence  of  any  thing  like  it  having  happened 
before.  In  this  case  our  constant  experience  of  any  course 
of  events  can  only  be  a  foundation  for  a  reasonable^  or  a  cer- 
tain  degree  of  expectation^  that  the  same  course  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  by  no  means  amounts  to  any  thing  like  a  de- 
monstration that  the  same  course  will  always  be  continued. 
The  usual  operations  of  nature,  we  have  seen,  are  only  dif- 
ferent modes  of  the  Divine  agency  ;  but  though  the  Divine 
Being  has  thought  proper  to  act  in  a  perfectly  uniform  man- 
ner, during  any  given  period  of  time,  it  cannot  follow  from 
thence,  that  there  never  can  be  a  reason  for  his  changing  that 
mode  of  operation  ;  unless  our  reasoning  concerning  him 
and  his  agency  be  quite  different  from  our  reasoning  con- 
cerning other  intelligent  beings  and  their  agency  ;  and  in 
this  case  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  such  a  difference. 

Besides,  if  there  be  a  God,  and  if  the  world,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  have  not  been  eternal,  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  the  Divine  Being  did  properly  interpose,  so  as  to 
form  both  it,  and  the  plants  and  animals  which  are  peculiar 
to  it;  and  if  there  has  been  but  one  proper  interposition  in 
any  period  of  time  past,  there  may,  according  to  Mr.  Hume's 
own  method  of  reasoning,  be  another. 

It  would  also  follow,  from  Mr.  Hume's  principles,  that 
every  new  fact  in  philosophy  must  be  absolutely  incredible, 
till  we  can  see  how  it  arises  from  principles,  the  operation 
of  which  we  have  seen  in  other  cases  ;  and  so  the  king  of 
Siam  will  be  justified  in  giving  no  credit  to  the  Dutchmen, 

1  2 
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who  informed  him  that,  in  their  country,  water  became 
sometimes  so  hard,  that  it  would  even  bear  men  and  car- 
riages ;  for,  living  in  an  uniformly  warm  climate,  he  had 
never  seen  any  such  thing,  and  could  not  conceive  that  it 
was  possible.* 

The  evidence  that  the  course  of  nature  has  been  departed: 
from,  is  the  very  same  with  that  by  which  we  judge  when, 
it  is  not  departed  from,  and  must  be  equally  competent  in 
both  cases  :  for  certainly  the  eyes,  ears  and  other  senses  of 
men  are  equally  capable  of  judging  concerning  all  things 
which  they  are  equally  capable  of  perceiving.  If  a  number 
of  persons  could  distinguish  their  friend  from  all  other  men 
before  he  died,  they  must,  being  possessed  of  the  same 
organs,  be  equally  capable  of  distinguishing  him  from  all 
other  persons  after  he  should  be  risen  from  the  dead.  And 
whatever  Mr.  Hume,  or  any  other  person,  may  pretend  con- 
cerning the  natural  incr^dihility  of  all  accounts  of  miracles, 
I  doubt  not  but  that  such  testimony  as  this  would  have  its- 
weight  even  with  themselves. 

Nothing  can  be  naturally  more  improbable  than  the  case 
I  have  mentioned,  viz.,  of  a  person  rising,  from  the  dead^ 
and  yet  1  do  not  believe  that  any.  person  can,  be,  so  incredu- 
lous, but  that,  if  only  half  a,  dozen  persons,  of  his  own 
previous  nomination,  should  seriously  report  that,  having 
perfectly  known  a  person  who  was  said  to  be  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  having  conversed  with,  and  examined  him,  they 
were  satisfied  he  was  no  impostor,  but  the  very  same  person 
with  whom  they  had  been  acquainted  before,  he  would 
believe  thern  ;  so  that  his  own  real  feelings  would  be  such 
a,  demonstration  of  the  actual  power  of  testimony,  as  none 
of  his  sophistry  could  evade.  Now  it  will  be  shewn,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  even  much 
more  satisfactory  than  this ;  the  witnesses  of  it  being,  in 
reality,  more  unexceptionable  than  such  as  any  person 
would  have  previously  nominated  for  that  purpose. 

It;  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  many  propositions  are, 
in  their  own  nature,  absurd,  and  therefore  that  no  evidence 
whatever  can  be  of  any  avail  to  the  proof  of  them.  Ifi  for 
instance,  a  person  should  do  what  I  should  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  from  a  real  miracle,  pretending,  to  prove  by  it 
that  the  sun  did  not  rise  yesterday,  to  contradict  such  a 
notorious  historical  fact  as,  there  is  such  a  place  as  Rome» 
of,  to  refute  so  plain  a  proposition  as  this,  that  two  and  two 

•  See  Phil.  Es.  x.  p.  179- 
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make  four,  he  will  not  persuade  me  to  admit  any  thing  so 
contrary  to  experience,  to  common  sense,  or  to  unquestion- 
able human  testimony. 

Also,  the  great  outline^of  natural  religion,  respecting  the 
providence  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the  great  rules  of 
human  duty,  though  they  be  not,  strictly  speaking,  demon- 
strable, yet  their  very  high  degree  of  probability,  and  their 
great  importance  to  mankind,  give  them  such  a  sanction, 
that  we  ought  not  to  listen  to  any  evidence  that  would  tend 
to  undtjrmine  them.  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  God 
cannot  contradict  himself.  Whatever,  therefore,  he  clearly 
appears  to  be  in  his  works,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  he 
will  also  appear  to  be,  in  any  revelation  that  he  shall  please  to 
make  of  himself.  He  cannot  appear  good  and  merciful  in 
one  method  of  making  himself  known,  and  cruel  and  unjust 
in  another.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  admitted  as  con- 
tained in  any  revelation,  that  is  pretended  to  come  from 
God,  which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  principles  of  natural 
religion,  already  demonstrated. 

Since,  however,  there  appear  to  be  many  difficulties  on 
the  subject  of  natural  religion,  and  many  of  our  conclusions 
have  only  a  small  degree  of  probability  in  their  favour,  we 
miist  by  no  means  take  it  for  granted,  that  such  conclusions 
are  always  just,  but  must  expect  that  a  revelation  from  God 
will  discover  many  mistakes,  and  especially  that  it  will 
supply  miany  defects,  in  the  best  formed  system  of  natural 
religion. 

From  the  observations  which  have  now  been  made,  it 
may  be  seen,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  far  from  relinquish- 
ing our  reason,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of 
revelation.  On  the  contrary,  then,  it  is  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  most  use  of  it,  to  see  that  we  be  not  imposed  upon 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  to  us.  It  is  only  by 
the  help  of  that  faculty  tvhich  we  call  reason^  that  we  can 
distinguish  between  any  two  systems  of  religion  that  may- 
be proposed  to  us.  It  is  by  reason  only  that  we  can  judge 
both  of  their  previous  probability,  and  also  of  the  positive 
evidence  that  is  produced  in  favour  of  them.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, upon  all  occasions,  call  to  our  aid  that  power  which 
God  has  given  us  to  be  the  guide  of  life,  drid  especially  iti 
matters  of  so  great  importance  to  us  as  those  certainly  arte 
which  relate  to  the  will  of  God,  what  he  requires  of  us, 
and  what  we  have  to  expect  from  hitti. 
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SECTION  IV. 
Rules  for  estimating  the  Value  of  Huma^i  Testimony. 

The  plain  rules  for  estimating  the  value  oi single  evidences 
are  the  two  following  : — any  thing,  capable  of  being  proved 
by  mere  testimony,  is  credible  in  proportion  to  the  oppor- 
tunity the  witness  had  of  being  well  informed  concerning 
it  himself,  and  his  freedom  from  any  bias  that  might  make 
him  wish  to  impose  upon  others.  If  the  person  who  gives 
us  information  concerning  any  transaction,  at  which  we  our- 
selves were  not  present,  appears  to  be  a  competent  judge  of 
it,  and  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  being  rightly  informed,  and  if  there  be  no 
appearance  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceive  us,  we  give 
our  assent ;  but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we 
entertain  on  either  of  these  heads. 

The  more  persons  there  are  who  relate  the  same  transac- 
tion, of  which  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses,  the 
stronger  is  the  evidence  for  it.  But  the  more  persons  there 
are  through  whose  hands  the  same  narration  is  conveyed  to 
us,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
witnesses  are  called  dependent  ones  ;  but  in  the  former  they 
are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever  imperfection  there 
may  be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  independent  witnesses, 
it  is  in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of  others  ;  but  every 
imperfection  in  the  original  evidence  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  dependent  witnesses  through  whose 
hands  the  same  story  is  transmitted. 

The  marks  of  a  story  being  related  by  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses,  of  full  credit,  is  their  agreement  in  the 
principal  articles,  and  their  disagreement  with  respect  to 
things  of  less  consequence,  or  at  least  a  variety  or  diversity 
in  their  manner  of  relating  the  same  story. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  to  things  of  principal  impor- 
tance they  will  all  equally  attend,  and  therefore  they  will 
have  their  minds  equally  impressed  with  the  ideas  of  them; 
but  that  to  things  of  less  consequence  they  will  not  give 
the  same  attention,  and  therefore  they  will  be  apt  to  con- 
ceive differently  concerning  them. 

If  a  number  of  persons  agree  very  minutely  with  respect 
to  all  the  facts  of  any  narrative,  general  and  particular, 
and  also  in  the  order  and  manner  of  the  narration,  it  will 
amount  to  a  proof  that  they  have  agreed  together  to  tell  the 
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same  story;  and  in  this  they  will  be  supposed  to  have  been 
influenced  by  some  motive  not  favourable  to  the  value 
of  their  testimony ;  and  besides,  having  learned  circum- 
stances one  of  another,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  All  histories  which  have  been 
written  by  different  persons,  in  all  respects  equally  credible, 
aj^ree  in  the  main  things,  but  they  are  as  certainly  found  to 
differ  with  respect  to  things  of  less  consequence. 

We  likewise  distinguish  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
fact  to  which  our  assent  is  required,  for  we  expect  more 
numerous,  more  express,  and  in  all  respects  more  unex- 
ceptionable evidence,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  previous 
improbability,  arising  from  its  want  of  analogy  to  other  facts 
already  known  ;  and  in  this  there  is  a  gradation^  from  things 
which  are  antecedently  highly  probable,  and  therefore  require 
but  little  positive  evidence,  to  things  which  are  utterly  in- 
credible, being  so  contrary  to  what  we  already  know  of  the 
course  of  nature,  and  the  Author  of  it,  that  no  evidence 
could  convince  us  of  it. 

If  my  servant  should  tell  me  that,  as  he  was  passing 
through  a  certain  place,  he  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  1 
knew,  had  business  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  character 
of  my  servant  was  such  that  I  had  never  known  him  to  tell 
me  a  wanton  lie,  I  should  readily  believe  him  ;  and  if  I  had 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  case,  1  should,  without  hesitation, 
act  upon  the  supposition  that  what  he  told  me  was  true. 
But  if  the  same  servant  should  say  that,  coming  through 
the  same  place,  he  saw  another  of  my  friends  whom  I  knew 
to  have  been  dead,  1  should  not  believe  him,  though  the 
thing  in  itself  was  not  naturally  impossible  ;  and  if  ten  or 
a  dozen  persons  of  our  common  acquaintance,  persons  of 
knowledge  and  curiosity,  should,  independently  of  one  ano- 
ther, seriously  inform  me  that  they  were  present  themselves, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  1  might  believe  it. 

It  follows,  however,  from  this  observation,  that  miracles 
require  a  much  stronger  testimony  than  common  facts.  The 
latter  are  analogous  to  such  other  facts  as  are  the  subject  of 
every  day's  experience,  so  that  we  are  continually  expect- 
ing such  things,  and  they  are  never  any  surprise  to  us  ; 
whereas  the  former  are  contrary  to  that  analogy,  and  are 
therefore  unexpected. 

By  the  help  of  these  maxims  I  shall  now  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations, 
shewing  how  far  they  are  in  themselves  credible  or  incre- 
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dible  upon  the  whole  ;  then  examining  the  evidence  which 
has  been  produced  in  their  favour,  and  lastly  considering 
some  particular  objections  which  have  been  made  to  them. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  ANTECEDENT  CREDIBILITY  of  th^  Jcwish  and 
Christian  Revelations, 

The  belief  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations, 
which  have  so  close  a  connexion  that  they  must  stand  or 
fall  together,*  is  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Being  has,  from 
time  to  time,  interposed  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  ;  having,  upon  several  important  occasions,  spoken 
to  mankind  by  persons  called />ro/>/ie^*,  in  order  to  give  them 
information  concerning  various  truths,  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  them,  and  to  reclaim  them  from  vice  and  wicked- 
ness ;  and  that  many  persons  have  wrought  incontestible 
miracles,  in  proof  of  their  having  received  a  commission 
from  God  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  history  of  the  Jewish  religion  we  are  informed, 
that  the  Divine  Being  made  choice  of  one  particular  nation, 
the  posterity  of  Abraham,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob,  as  the  prin- 
cipal medium  of  his  communications  to  mankind  ;  maJcing 
especial  provision  against  their  falling  into  idolatry,  and 
making  their  temporal  prosperity  manifestly  to  depend  upon 
their  adherence  to  his  worship. 

In  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  are  informed 
that,  after  many  predictions,  which  did,  in  fact,  raise  the 
expectations  of  the  Jewish  people,  and,  in  some  measure, 
also,  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  concerning  a  very  extra- 
ordinary person,  who  should  be  in  a  more  eminent  manner 
distinguished  by  God,  for  the  benefit  of  men,  Jesus  Christ 
(whose  character  and  history  strictly  corresponded  to  those 
prophetic  descriptions)  was  born  in  Judea  ;  that  he  received 
from  God  a  power  of  working  miracles,  in  a  more  illustrious 
manner  than  any  other  prophet  who  had  gone  before  him  ; 
that  he  inculcated  the  great  duties  of  natural  religion  in 
their  full  extent,  with  the  express  promise  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  an  everlasting  life  of  happiness,  to  all 

*  Dr.  Alexandar  Geddes  was  almost,  if  not  quite  singular,  as  a  serious  Christian, 
in  rejecting  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  whom  he  classes,  as  a  just  and  politic  legis- 
lator, with  Numa  and  Lycurgus,  exclaiming,  in  his  Verses  to  I)r.  Disuey, 

Mi  Jesns  Christns  legifer  units  eril. 
See  Mr.  Mason  Good's  Memoirs  of  Geddes,  1803,  pp.  366—373  &  467,  468. 
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who  should  believe  and  obey  his  doctrine ;  and  that,  after 
Jiving  an  irreproachable  and  most  useful  life  (being  a  perfect 
pattern  of  the  most  genuine  piety  and  benevolence,  and  of 
a  proper  moderation,  without  austerity,  with  respect  to  all 
the  things  of  this  life),  he  was  put  to  death  Viy  the  Jews  and 
Romans  ;  but  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third 
day,  as  he  himself  had  foretold  that  he  should  ;  and  that 
he  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  visible  manner. 

We  are  also  informed,  in  the  same  history,  that,  after  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus.Christ,  persons  appointed 
by  him,  with  the  t\t\c  o\'  ^apostles,  and  many  others  of  his 
disciples,  had  the  power  of  working  miracles  in  his  name; 
jthat,  at  the  risk  of  every  thing  that  was  valuable  to  them 
jn  this  life,  and  of  life  itself,  they  preached  the  gospel.; 
publishing  in  all  places  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  (the 
same  that  is  contained  in  the  books  called  Gospels)  as  what 
they  could  attest  upon  t^eir.own  knowledg-e ;  particularly 
reciting  his  doctrines,  precepts  and  promises  ;  and  assuring 
^11  men,  that  he  would  come  again,  with  a  commission  from 
God,  to  judge  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  according  to  their 
works  ;  when  he  would  mast  amply  reward  all  the  virtuous 
^nd  good,  especially  those  who  had  been  sufferers  in  the 
cause  of  righteousness  and  truth,  and  that  he  would  inflict 
an  adequate  punishment  on  all  the  wicked. 

Lastly,  if  these  histories  be  true,  a  very  great  number 
boith  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  w^re,  io  consequence  of  this 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  converted  to  the  belief  of  Christi- 
anity ;  many  of  them  suffered  long  and  severe  persecutions 
on  this  account,  and  even  courageously  died  martyrs  to  their 
faith,  and  Christianity  kept  continually  gaining  ground  in 
the  world,  as  Jesus  Christ  ha^l  foretold. 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  revelations,  all  the  particulars  being  found  in 
the  Bibiey  which  is  a  collection  of  such  books  as  contain  the 
most  authentic  account  of  those  revelations;  being  written, 
as  is  pretended,  by  men  who  themselves  had  received  com- 
munications from  God,  and  who  were  witnesses  of  the 
most  important  of  those  transactions  of  which  they  give 
an  account. 

Now,  before  we  examine  the  evidence  on  which  our  belief 
of  the  particulars  which  1  have  now  recited  rests,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  how  far  the  account  is  in  itself  credible;  by 
which  I  now  mean,  whether  it  be  capable  of  being  proved 
at  all ;  and,  if  it  be,  what  kind  of  evidence  is  necessary  to 
procure  to  it  the  assent  of  reasonable  and  thinking  men. 
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That  such  a  revelation,  and  miracles  in  proof  of  it,  are 
possible^  cannot,  I  think,  be  disputed,  since  the  same  Being 
who  made  the  world,  must  necessarily  have  it  in  his  power 
to  interpose  in  the  government  of  it;  and  not  only  to  reverse 
the  laws  of  it,  but  even  to  destroy  it,  if  he  should  think 
proper.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  there 
could  be  a  sufficient  reasoti  for  such  an  interposition  as  has 
been  described.  But  since  goodness  has  been  shewn  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  Divine  Being,  such  a  revelation  must, 
a  priori^  appear  credible,  in  proportion  to  its  being  useful 
and  seasonable.  If  the  state  of  things  before  revelation 
was  such  as  made  it  highly  expedient,  at  that  particular 
juncture,  in  exact  proportion  to  that  expediency^  it  might 
even  have  been  expected;  and  it  would  have  been  expected 
with  absolute  certainty,  by  any  being  who  was  a  proper 
judge  of  the  real  value  and  seasonableness  of  it. 

Now  that  such  a  revelation  was  in  fact  highly  expedient, 
has  been  sufficiently  shewn  already,  in  the  view  which  has 
been  given  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  antecedent  to 
it ;  for  without  it  mankind  were  actually  involved  in  the 
grossest  ignorance  concerning  their  Maker,  and  also  con- 
cerning many  important  moral  duties,  and  the  sanctions  of 
virtue  in  a  future  life ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  they 
were  abandoning  themselves,  more  and  more,  to  the  most 
destructive  vices. 

That  God  should  suffer  his  offspring  of  mankind  to  fall 
into  so  deplorable  a  situation,  is  only  one  branch  of  the 
complaint  concerning  the  introduction  and  prevalence  of 
evils  in  general ;  and  so  long  as  goodness  appears,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  the  Divine  Being, 
they  should  lead  us  to  look  for,  and  expect  with  confidence, 
a  remedy  for  these  and  all  other  evils  ;  and  we  may  assure 
ourselves,  that  such  a  remedy  will  be  provided,  as  soon  as 
ever  these  evils  shall  have  answered  the  benevolent  inten- 
tion of  him  who  has  appointed,  or  permitted  them. 

So  far,  therefore,  was  such  a  revelation  as  I  have  been 
describing  from  being  incredible,  a  priori^  that,  since  it  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  highly  desirable^  those  of  mankind 
who  had  a  just  idea  of  their  situation,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  might  have  been  led  to  expect,  or 
at  least  to  wish  for,  some  extraordinary  interposition,  to  save 
a  sinking  world,  to  restore  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  one  true  God,  and  to  provide  more  effectual  sanctions 
of  virtue. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Authenticiti/  of  the  Books  of  Scripture. 

Such  revelations  as  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  being  highly 
probable,  or  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  what  we  have  to  do, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  proper  credibility  is,  to  consider 
whether  the  accounts  of  miracles,  said  to  have  been  wrought 
in  attestation  of  them,  may  be  depended  upon.  In  other 
words,  we  are  to  inquire  whether  the  books,  which  we 
usually  call  the  Scriptures^  contain  a  faithful  history  of  facts. 
For,  if  what  we  there  read  be  true,  the  Divine  Being  has 
unquestionably  interposed  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  many  persons,  in  proof  of  it,  have  worked  the  most 
undeniable  miracles ;  having  performed  such  things  as  no 
men  could  have  done,  except  they  had  been  authorized  and 
empowered  by  him  who  appointed  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
who  alone  can  suspend  or  controul  them. 

Now  it  may  be  shewn  that,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
judging  concerning  the  value  of  testimony,  we  must  admit 
the  truth  of  these  histories,  if  the  books  themselves  be 
genuifie,  that  is,  if  they  were  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  or  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  con- 
tents of  them  represent  them  to  have  been  written  ;  if,  for 
instance,  the  books  of  Moses  were  written  by  Moses ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  their  credibility,  if 
they  were  written  by  any  person  who  copied  from,  or  digested 
what  he  had  written,  though  they  might  add  some  circum- 
stances of  later  date  ;  or,  indeed,  if  the  chief  of  their  con- 
tents were  written  by  any  person  who  was  contemporary 
with  Moses.  The  book  of  Joshua  will  also  be  genuine,  if 
it  was  either  written  by  Joshua  himself,  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, or  by  any  person  who  lived  within  a  sufficient 
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time  after  his  death,  so  as  not  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  transactions  of  which  he  gives  an  account.  The  same 
observation  may  be  made  concerning  all  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  likewise  those  of  the  New ; 
because  such  persons  as  the  apostles,  or  their  contempo- 
raries, were  (as  will  be  shewn  at  large)  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  imposed  upon 
themselves,  and  also  in  which,  we  cannot  reasonably  sup- 
pose, they  could  be  under  the  influence  of  any  sufficient 
motive  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  others. 

Now,  that  the  books  of  Scripture  are  genuine,  we  have, 
in  all  respects,  the  same  reason  to  believe  as  we  have  to 
receive  any  other  ancient  writings  as  genuine  ;  as  that  the 
books  of  Homer,  for  instance,  were  written  by  Homer, 
those  of  Thucydides  by  Thucydides,  those  of  Tacitus  by 
Tacitus,  or  any  other  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  writings 
by  their  reputed  authors,  or  their  contemporaries.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  proof  is  simply  this,  that  such  writings 
have  been  quoted,  and  referred  to,  as  the  works  of  their 
reputed  authors,  or  their  contemporaries,  by  subse^quent 
writers,  without  any  considerable  variation>,  to  the  present 
time.  Nay,  we  have  much  stronger  evidence  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  most  important  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  than 
we  have  for  that  of  any  other  writings  in  the  world  ;  because 
they  are  much  oftener  quoted,  and  referred  to,  in  every  age, 
from  the  very  times  in  which  they  were  written,  quite  down 
to  the  present ;  which  has  been  owing  to  nothing  but  thfe 
very  great  credit  they  have  gained,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  considered  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind. 

Indeed,  so  convincing  has  been  the  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  books  of  Scripture,  that  it  has  been  almost 
universally  allowed,  by  those  who  have  hated  and  opposed 
the  system  of  religion  which  they  contain.  Neither  the 
Jews,  for  instance,  nor  any  early  writer  among  the  heathens, 
who  undertook  to  controvert  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
ever  intimated  that  they  had  so  much  as  a  doubt  concerning 
the  genuineness  of  the  books  which  contain  an  account  Of 
it.  The  four  gospels  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Julian, 
and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  contents  of  them  are 
quoted  by  Celsus.*  Accordingly,  these,  and  other  early 
opposers  of  Christianity,  admit  the  truth  of  the  history  in 
general,  without  excepting  what  is  miraculous  in  it ;  ascrib- 
ing these  wonderful  works  either  to  the  agency  of  some  evil 

*.  See  CeUtis  and  Julian,  in  Lardner's  Works,  VIII.  pp.  9—18,  58,  62,  63,  &  466. 
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spirit,  or  endeavouring  to  account  for  them  in  some  other 
manner,  in  which  the  interposition  of  the  Divine  Keing,  in 
favour  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  might  not  be  necessary. 

It  affords  an  argument  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  they 
were  very  soon  translated  into  various  foreign  languages,  and 
that  a  multiplicity  of  copies^  both  of  the  originals^  and  of 
these  translations,  were  likewise  presently  dispersed  into  all 
parts  of  the  known  world,  which  at  that  time  abounded  with 
men  of  reading  and  curiosity ;  and  that  all  our  present- 
copies,  both  of  the  originals  and  of  these  translations,  agree 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  quotations  made  by  ancient 
writers  from  them,  in  every  thing  material.  We  have,  there- 
fore, all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  conclude^  that  these  books 
have  not  been  materially  corrupted,  notwithstanding  the 
various  readings,  and  other  errors  of  small  consequence,  by 
which  all  ancient  writings  have  suffered  in  the  same  pro- 
portion; and  which  were,  indeed,  unavoidable,  unless  every 
particular  transcriber  had  been  prevented  by  a  miracle  from 
making  any  mistake,  which  was  by  no  means  necessary  for 
any  valuable  purpose. 

It  is  only  upon  the  leading  facts  in  the  gospel  history  that 
the  truth  of  Christianity  is  founded  ;  so  that  if  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  come  to  us  in  such  a  state^  as  to 
contain  a  sufficiently  credible  account  of  the  miracles  which 
Christ  wrought,  of  the  doctrines  he  taught,  of  his  death  and 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  also  of  the  miracles  and' 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
doctrme  was  received  by  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  at  the  first 
promulgation  of  it,  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
live  and  die  as  becomes  Christians,  having  a  full  assurance 
of  a  future  judgment^  and  of  a  state  of  retribution  after  death. 
And  no  corruption  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  designed  or 
undesigned,  can  be  supposed  to  have  vitiated  them  so  much, 
as  not  to  have  left  them  even  far  more  perfect  than  this  great 
purpose  anduseof  them  requires. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  controversies  in  which' 
Christians  began. to  be  engaged,  even  before  the  publication' 
of  the  books  of  the  New /Testament,  and  especially  about 
that  time,  and  from  thence  to  the  present  day,  are  of  ^eat 
moment  to  establish  their  authenticity  ;  since  the  writers  in 
all  those  controversies  constantly  appealed  to,  and  expressly 
quoted  the  books  of  Scripture  ;  and  in  all  the  writings  which 
are  come  down  to  us,  we  find  the  texts  they  quoted,  in  every 
thing  material,  the  same  as  in  our  present  copies,  so  that,  we 
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may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  principal  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  the  genuine  productions  of  the  persons,  and  of 
the  age  to  which  they  are  usually  ascribed.  And  from  this 
it  will  be  made  to  appear,  that  they  supply  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  facts  on  which  the  Christian  history  is 
founded. 

The  particular  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  Christian, 
Jewish  and  Heathen,  which  demonstrate  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  have  been  produced  at 
full  length  by  Dr.  Lardner  ;  and,  as  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  recite  such  particulars  in  this  place,  I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  his  most  valuable  work,  intitled.  The  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History.  They  may  assure  themselves,  however, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  books 
has  been  questioned,  there  never  was  any  doubt  with  respect 
to  any  of  them,  except  to  the  epistles  of  James  and  Jude, 
the  second  of  Peter,  the  two  small  epistles  of  John,  that 
which  is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation. The  authority  of  the  four  gospels,  the  book  of  Acts, 
and  the  rest  of  the  epistles,  was  never  called  in  question. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  Judaizing  Christians 
having  conceived  an  averson  to  St.  Paul,  had  no  opinion  of 
his  writings,  but  they  were  never  denied  to  be  his.  Also 
some  of  the  early  Christians  rejected  the  genealogy  of  Christ, 
and  the  history  of  the  miraculous  conception,  as  related  in 
the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  numerous,  nor  was  their  opinion  of  long  con- 
tinuance. * 

Besides,  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer  that,  because  some 
early  Christians  rejected  any  particular  opinion  oi  fact  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  four  Evangelists,  they  did  not  therefore 
think  them  to  be  the  genuine  writings  of  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear.  For  though  they  were  satisfied  that  they 
wrote  those  things,  they  might  think  them  to  be  so  far  mis- 
taken. We  find,  in  the  history  of  the  Acts,  that  the  opinion 
of  a  single  apostle  did  not  always  pass  uncontroverted  ;  and 
with  respect  to  any  thing  except  the  leading  facts,  such  as 
were  mentioned  above,  and  which  have  never  yet  been  quest- 
ioned by  any  persons  who  call  themselves  Christians,  any 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  apostles,  or  others,  is  of  no 
moment  whatever,  with  respect  to  the  proper  evidence  of 
Christianity. 

*  It  will  be  seen»  in  the  progress  of  this  edition,  that  the  Author  pursuing  his 
inquiries,  came,  on  these  points,  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 
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With  respect,  however  to  all  those  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  questioned, 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  them,  are  considerably  stronger 
than  those  against  them.  It  is  not  certain  who  was  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  if  it  was  not 
written  by  St.  Paul,  which  seems  to  be  the  more  probable 
opinion,  yet  it  was  certainly  written  in  the  apostolical  age, 
and  by  some  person  of  authority  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  gospel  of  Matthew,  was,  perhaps,  written  in  Hebrew, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  converts  ;  but  either  Matthew 
himself,  or  some  other  person  of  the  same  age,  must  have 
translated  it  into  Greek,  the  language  in  which  we  now  have 
it;  so  that,  with  respect  to  every  thing  of  importance,  it  is 
of  the  same  value  as  the  original  Hebrew  would  have  been. 
The  book  of  Revelation  was  not  received  in  all  Christian 
churches  for  some  time  ;  but  afterwards,  it  gained  universal 
credit,  and  its  authority  is  now  justly  considered  as  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  reasons  for  which  it  was  disregarded  by 
some  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious,  and  appear  to  be  of 
no  manner  of  weight,  as  they  arose  chiefly  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  millenium,  of  which  some  ancient  heretics  were 
thought  to  avail  themselves  too  much. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  same  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  as  it 
is  now  ;  nor  could  it  have  been  corrupted  materially  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans,  which  took  its  rise  about 
that  time.  For  these  people  professed  the  same  regard  to 
the  sacred  books  with  the  Jews  themselves,  and  were  always 
at  variance  with  them  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  is  now  in  our 
hands,  and  excepting  some  numbers^  in  which  the  different 
copies  and  translations  of  all  ancient  writings  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  vary,  and  a  single  text,  in  which  mount  Gerizim 
and  mount  Ebal  are  interchanged,  it  is  the  very  same  with 
the  Jewish  copy.  Not  long  after  this,  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  beginning  with  the  Pentateuch,  were  translated 
into  Greek,  and  dispersed,  by  means  of  the  Jews,  into  almost 
every  part  of  the  known  world. 

There  is  not  the  least  probability  that  any  change,  worth 
any  men's  attempting  to  make,  or  in  the  least  affecting  any 
principal  point  of  the  Jewish  religion,  was  made  during  their 
captivity  ;  which,  however,  was  not  long,  reckoning  from 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
but  that  many  of  those  who  returned  from  it  had  a  perfect 
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remembrance  of  the  temple  of  SolomoTi,  which  had  been 
burned  in  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  for  they  wept  when 
they  saw  how  much  the  new  temple  was  inferior  to  it ;  and 
can  it  be  supposed  but  that  some  of  these  people  would 
have  taken  the  alarm,  and  a  schism  have  been  occasionied, 
if  any  material  change  had  been  attempted  to  be  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  law,  or  the  contents  of  the  sacred - 
books. 

Least  of  all  can  it  be  supposed  that  Ezra  would,  at  that 
particular  time,  have  introduced  the  injunction  on  which  he 
laid,  so  much  stress,  about  putting  away  all  their  strange 
wives.  In  his  circumstances  this  measure  must  have  ap- 
peared exceedingly  hazardous,  considering  how  many  per- 
sons, even  among  the  priests  themselves,  had  contracted  such 
marriages,  how  considerable  they  were  by  their  birth  and 
alliances,  and,  consequently,  how  many  enemies  the  Jews 
would  thereby  make  themselves.  We  find,  in  factj  that  this 
measure  did  meet  with  the  most  violent  opposition,  produced 
a  lasting  division  among  themselves,  and  made  them  incur 
the  hatred  and  ill  offices  of  all  their  neighbours.  Besides, 
since  many  of  the  priests,  who  must  have  known  as  much  of 
the  law  of  Moses  as  Ezra  himself,  were  highly  exasperated 
at  this  proceeding,  they  would  never  have  suffered  him  to 
publish  that  as  one  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  which  they  knew 
to  be  a  mere  forgery. 

If  we  go  farther  back  into  the  Jewish  history,  we  shall  still 
be  unable  to  pitch  upon  any  time  in  which  any  material 
change  in  the  sacred  books  could  have  been  attempted,  with 
the  least  prospect  of  success.  It  was  one  of  the  most  earnest 
instructions  of  Moses  himself,  that  the  book  of  the  law,  a 
copy  of  which  was  lodged  in  the  ark,  should  be  the  subject 
of  constant  reading  and  meditation  in  every  Israelitish 
family;  and  it  was  expressly  appointed  that  it  should  be 
read  publicly  every  seven  years,  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
Deut.  xxxi.  9,  13;  and  the  Levites,  who  were  dispersed 
through  all  the  twelve  tribes,  were  particularly  appointed  to 
study  and ;  to  explain  it  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  and  not- 
withstanding, the  times  of  defection  and  idolatry,  they  were 
never  intirely  without  prophets,  and  even  many  thousands 
of  others,  who  continued  firm  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
and  therefore  must  have  retained  their  regard  to  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Law. 

As  to  the  alarm  of  King  Josiah  and  his  court,  on  finding 
a  copy  of  the  Law  in  the  temple,  it  may  be  accounted  for 
many  ways  better  than  upon  the  suppositon  of  that  bein^ 
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the  first  copy  of  all,  either  imposed  upon  the  king,  or  im- 
posed by  him  upon  the  people  ;  neither  of  which  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  effected.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  this 
particular  copy  might  have  been  the  original  one,  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  ark,  and  mislaid,  in  some  former  idola- 
trous reign  ;  and  the  passages  which  they  read  might  contain 
some  awful  denunciations  against  idolatry,  to  which  they 
had  given  but  little  attention  before.  Whatever  we  may- 
conjecture  with  respect  to  this  particular  fact,  it  can  never 
be  thought  in  the  least  probable,  that  a  nation  so  prone  to 
idolatry  as  the  Israelites  were,  from  the  time  of  their  settle- 
ment in  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
should  either  forge,  or  not  detect  and  expose  the  forgery  of 
books  pretending  to  so  high  authority,  and  so  hostile  to  their 
favourite  propensity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Jews  have,  no  doubt,  acted  the  part 
of  most  faithful  and  even  scrupulous  guardians  of  their  sacred 
books,  for  the  use  of  all  the  world,  in  the  times  of  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  last  of  their  prophets,  Malachi,  they  ad- 
mitted no  more  books  into  their  canon,  so  as  to  permit  them 
to  be  read  in  their  synagogues,  though  they  were  written  by 
the  most  eminent  men  in  their  nation  ;  it  being  a  maxim 
with  them,  that  no  book  could  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
canon  of  their  Scriptures,  unless  it  was  written  by  a  pro- 
phet, or  a  person  who  had  had  communication  with  God. 

That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  have  not  been 
materially  corrupted  by  the  Jews  since  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  it  is  thought  that,  out  of 
enmity  to  Christianity  they  attempted  it  in  a  few  passages, 
(though  it  was  more  with  respect  to  the  Septuagint  Greek 
than  the  original  Hebrew,)  is  evident  from  the  many  pro- 
phecies still  remaining  in  their  Scriptures,  concerning  the 
humiliation  and  sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  in  which  the 
Christians  always  triumphed  when  they  disputed  with  the 
Jews.  These  passages,  therefore,  we  may  assure  ourselves, 
would  have  been  the  first  that  the  Jews  would  have  prac- 
tised upon,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power,  or  in  their  incli- 
nation to  do  it. 

All  the  books  of  Scripture  have  also  many  internal  marks 
of  their  being  the  genuine  production  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  written,  as  they  contain  so  many 
allusions  to  particular  persons,  places,  opinions  and  customs, 
which  are  known,  from  other  allowed  histories,  to  have  ex- 
isted in  those  times  ;  and  the  historical  incidents  which  the 
sacred  writers  occasionally  mention,  are  sufficiently  agreeable 
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to  Other  authentic  accounts  ;  the  variations  being  no  greater 
than  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  other  genuine  histories  of  the 
same  period.  This  branch  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
has  also  been  particularly  illustrated  by  Dr.  Lardner. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Evidence  from  Testimony  in  favour  of  the  Christian 

Revelation. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  books  of  Scripture  are  the 
genuine  productions  of  the  persons  and  times  to  which  they 
are  usually  ascribed,  1  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  value  of 
the  evidence  which  they  contain,  for  those  facts,  on  which 
the  truth  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  depend,  be- 
ginning with  the  latter. 

We  find  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially the  four  Evangelists^  and  the  book  of  Acts^  not  only 
that  twelve  persons  who  are  called  apostles^  but  that  thou- 
sands of  others  were  witnesses  of  a  continued  course  of 
niiracles  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  ministry  ;  especially  that  he  was  actually  put  to  death, 
and  tliat  great  numbers  of  persons  had  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead,  as  he  himself  had 
foretold.  These  were  persons  who  had  attended  upon  him 
constantly,  and  had  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  inquiring 
into  the  truth  of  the  facts.  Many  of  these  witnesses  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  were  strangers^  and  others  were  his  most 
inveterate  enemies;  who,  notwithstanding  this,  could  not 
deny  but  that  he  performed  many  real  miracles,  though  they 
ascribed  some  of  them  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits. 

The  miracles  of  Christ  were  of  so  great  notoriety,  that 
Peter,  addressing  himself  to  the  body  of  the  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem, within  a  short  time  after  the  resurrection,  had  no 
occasion  to  produce  any  particular  witnesses  of  them  ;  but, 
without  being  contradicted  by  any  person,  appealed  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  present,  as  having  already  the 
fullest  conviction  concerning  them  :  Acts  ii.  22.  St.  Paul, 
also,  when  he  had  an  audience  of  King  Agrippa,  appealed 
to  his  own  knowledge  and  conviction,  saying,  that  the  things 
were  not  done  in  a  corner  :  Acts  xxvi.  26. 

Even  the  friends  and  disciples  of  Christ  were  only  those 
who  were  made  so  by  the  evidence  of  his  miracles,  and  his 
excellent  doctrine,  and  who  must  have  come  to  him  with 
strong  prejudices,  against  his  being  the  person  that  he  pre- 
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tended  to  be,  and  against  his  being  possessed  of  those  extra- 
ordinary powers  which  they  saw  him  exert.  Had  he  even 
performed  all  that  they  expected  trom  the  Messiah,  the 
obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  his  passing  for  a  Galilean,  were 
sufficient,  we  find,  to  make  many  persons  conclude  without 
farther  inquiry,  that  he  must  be  an  impostor.  All  the  Jews, 
however,  even  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  virtuous 
of  them,  expected  nothing  less  than  a  temporal  prince,  who 
should  assert  the  freedom  of  the  Jews,  and  the  empire  of 
the  world.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  strongest  evidence  of 
his  having  a  Divine  commission,  can  be  supposed  to  have 
induced  them  to  receive  him  in  that  character,  after  he  had 
peremptorily  declined  all  kingly  honours,  and  especially, 
after  his  sufferings  and  death. 

When  Christ  was  actually  put  to  death,  we  see  that  his 
most  intimate  companions  forsook  him  and  fled  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  damp  which  was  thrown  upon  all  the  views  and 
expectations  of  the  apostles  by  the  ignominious  death  of 
their  Master,  their  re-assembling  so  soon  afterwards,  and 
undertaking,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  opposition,  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  their  Master,  and  gain  converts  to  the  belief 
of  his  Divine  mission,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  upon 
the  supposition  of  their  having  received  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  had  authorized  them 
to  preach  in  his  name. 

So  incredulous  were  the  disciples  of  Christ  with  respect 
to  the  truth  of  his  resurrection,  though  it  was  what  he  him- 
self had  expressly  foretold,  that  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  declared,  even  after  he  was  informed  of  it  by  the 
rest  (who  assured  him  that  they  themselves  had  lately  seen 
and  conversed  with  him),  that  he  could  not  believe  the  fact, 
unless  he  should  actually  handle  and  examine  his  wounds  ; 
and  yet  even  this  man  did  afterwards  receive  the  fullest 
satisfaction. 

That  so  many  of  the  Jewish  nation  should  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  is 
such  a  fact  as  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  upon  the  sup- 
position of  their  having  received  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
power  with  which  the  apostles  were  invested  to  work  miracles 
in  his  name. 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  are  to  this  day,  and,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  accounts  that  we  have  of  them,  they  ever  have 
been  the  most  obstinate  and  incredulous  of  all  mankind,  and 
therefore  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  convince  or  per- 
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suade  ;  and  they  must  have  been  more  especially  so  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  where  their  most  favourite  prejudices  were 
directly  opposed.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been  the 
least  liable  to  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  the  most  un- 
exceptionable witnesses  that  can  be  thought  of  for  this 
purpose. 

No  reasonable  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the.  astonishing 
perseverance  of  the  apostles,  and  other  primitive  Christians, 
in  preaching  the  gospel,  bearing  all  hardships,  and  even 
undergoing  death  for  the  sake  of  it,  but  the  most  firm  per- 
suasion of  their  having  a  reward  in  heaven  ;  and  how  could 
they  have  come  by  that  firm  persuasion,  but  in  consequence 
of  having  received  the  clearest  evidence  of  miracles,  in  favour 
of  the  pretensions  and  power  of  Christ  ? 

That  a  few  persons  might  have  had  their  heads  turned, 
and  have  acted  in  an  absurd  and  unaccountable  manner,  may 
be  supposed  ;  but  unless  human  nature  was  constituted  in  a 
manner  quite  different  from  what  we  see  and  experience  at 
present,  (which  would  be  much  more  extraordinary  than  any 
thing  that  the  scheme  of  revelation  requires  us  to  believe,) 
it  can  never  be  supposed  that  so  many  persons  as  actually  in- 
curred reproach  and  persecution,  even  unto  death,  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel,  at  the  first  promulgation  of  it,  should,  all 
of  them,  for  so  long  a  course  of  time,  have  been  so  infatuated, 
as  to  risk  and  abandon  every  thing,  without  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  a  sufficient  recompense,  that  is,  without  a  rational 
conviction  concerning  the  resurrection  and  power  of  Christ. 
Besides,  they  all  of  them  pretended  to  some  miraculous 
gift,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  continued  to  act  the 
part  which  they  did  through  life,  without  a  conciousness  of 
their  having,  and  exerting  such  miraculous  powers  on  proper 
occasions. 

If  the  heads  of  the  apostles  and  other  primitive  Christians 
had  been  turned  by  the  most  preposterous  ambition,  and 
they  had  meant  nothing  farther  than  to  make  themselves 
conspicuous  in  the  world,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  but 
that  some  of  them,  at  least,  would  have  thought  of  setting- 
up  for  themselves,  and  that  the  ablest  among  them  would 
have  endeavoured  to  make  tools  of  the  rest.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  one  of  them 
endeavouring  to  assume  authority  over  the  rest ;  but  they 
persist  through  life,  as  brothers  and  fellow-labourers,  in  their 
allegiance  to  their  crucified  Lord,  referring  all  their  mighty 
works  to  his  power  and  spirit. 

With  this  humility  and  perfect  harmony  they  preached 
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the  religion  of  their  JNIastcr,  not  only  when  they  were  toge- 
ther, hut  when  they  w.ere  scj^.aratod  from  one  another,  in 
very  distant  countries;  where,  if  what  they  performed  were 
mere  tricks  of  their  own^  they  had  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing themselves  independently  of  one  another.  Even 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  preached  the  gospel  wiihout  con- 
ferring with  any  of  the  other  apostles,  pursued  the  same 
conduct,  engaging  in  the  very  same  persecuted  interest,  and 
promoting  it  by  the  very  same  methods. 

This  unambitious  conduct  of  the  apostles  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as,  before  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  some  of 
them  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  character,  eagerly  aspiring 
after  worldly  honours,  and  ambitious  of  pre-eminence  over 
their  brethren.  This,  and  other  remarkable  changes  in  their 
disposition  and  conduct  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  espe- 
cially their  suddenly  taking  courage  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  dangers,  immediately  after  their 
cowardly  desertion  of  their  Master,  and  after  a  catastrophe 
which  entirely  overturned  all  their  fond  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions from  him,  are  easily  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis 
of  their  having  been  endued  loith  power  from  on  high,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  but  are  inexplicable,  on  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  without  such  an  hypothesis. 

Christians,  even  in, the  times  of  the  apostles,  were  divided 
into  various  sects  and  parties,  and  the  contention  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  heat  and  animosity  among  them,  some  of 
them  opposing  the  apostles  themselves.  Now,  had  any  of 
them  been  but  suspected  of  contriving  or  conniving  at  a 
fraud,  with  respect  to  the  foundation  of  the  religion  they 
professed,  it  could  not,  in  those  circumstances,  but  have 
been  detected  and  exposed.  Yet,  in  arguing  with  these 
divided  Christians,  the  apostle  Paul  scruples  not  to  appeal 
to  miracles  wrought  among  them,  and  even  by  them,  and 
gives  particular  directions  about  the  most  proper  use  of  the 
supernatural  gifts  of  which  they  were  possessed.  In  these 
circumstances,  how  could  he  have  written  in  this  manner,  if 
he  had  been  sensible  that  no  such  miracles  had  been  wrought, 
and  no  such  supernatural  gifts  possessed  either  by  himself 
or  them  ? 

That  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  could  not 
expect  to  make  any  lasting  advantage  of  their  imposture, 
admitting  that  their  ruling  passion  was  the  ambition  of  being 
the  founders  of  a  new  religion,  may  be  argued  from  this 
consideration,  that  for  some  time  they  universally  expected 
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the  second  coming  of  Christ,  to  put  an  end  to  the  world, 
in  that  very  generation.* 

If  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  not  the  weakest  of  all 
enthusiasts,  which  their  whole  conduct  shews  them  not  to 
have  been,  they  could  not  but  know  whether  they  were 
inspired  of  God,  and  had  a  power  of  speaking  and  acting 
in  his  name,  or  not.  Now  that  men  of  virtue  should  pre- 
tend to  act  from  God,  at  the  same  time  that  they  knew  that 
they  had  no  such  commission,  cannot  be  supposed.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that,  not  being  gross  and  weak  enthusiasts, 
they  could  not  be  under  an  illusion  themselves  ;  and  being 
good  men,  friends  of  virtue,  and  shewing  the  most  genuine 
marks  of  an  unfeigned  reverence  for  God,  and  for  truth, 
they  would  not  attempt  to  impose  upon  others. 

That  the  apostles  were  men  possessed  of  the  greatest 
cunning,  so  as  to  conduct,  with  ability  and  success,  all  the 
parts  of  so  complex  an  imposture,  and  which  required  so 
many  agents  of  ability  equal  to  their  own,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  they  were  dupes  to  the  grossest  illusions,  are 
contradictory  suppositions.  To  a  certain  degree,  indeed, 
there  may  be  a  mixture  of  artifice  and  enthusiasm  ;  and 
therefore  men  may  be  deceived  themselves,  and  endeavour 
to  deceive  others.  But  the  degree  in  which  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  infidelity,  that  these  two  opposite  quah- 
ties  should  be  found  in  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  in  all 
those  who  must  necessarily  have  been  in  the  same  scheme, 
is  absolutely  impossible,  while  human  nature  is  what  it  is  ; 
and  no  example  of  any  thing  approaching  to  it  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Most  of  the  preceding  arguments  are  peculiarly  strong  with 
respect  to  St.  Paul.  He  had  been  an  inveterate  enemy  and 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  a  man  of  great  ability,  learning, 
activity  and  influence  with  the  leading  men  of  his  country; 
so  that  he  had  every  thing  in  this  world  to  expect  from  his 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  nothing  but  persecution, 
ignominy,  or  almost  certain  death,  from  embarking  in  that 
cause.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  suddenly,  and  without 
discovering  any  marks  of  insanity,  or  giving  any  instance 
of  absurdity  of  conduct  in  other  respects,  preached  that 
doctrine  which  he  had  opposed,  and  continued  in  it  to 
the  end  of  a  laborious  and  painful  life,  which  terminated  in 
a  bloody  death. 

How  this  can  be  accounted  for,  excepting  in  the  manner 

*  See  Nisbet's  Dissertation  on  this  subject. 
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in  which  he  himself  explains  it,  is  to  me  impossible  to 
conceive.  But  upon  his  hypothesis  every  thing  is  perfectly 
easy.  He  says  that  Christ  spake  to  him  in  person,  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  error,  and  of  the  folly  of  his  j)ursuits,  alter 
he  had  been  thrown  down  from  his  horse,  by  the  flashing  of 
a  supernatural  light,  as  he  was  on  his  road  to  Damascus. 
And  this  fact  is  itself  extremely  probable,  from  the.circum- 
stances  of  it. 

This  was  not  in  the  night  time,  when  apparitions  are 
commonly  pretended  to  be  seen,  but  at  mid-day  ;  not  when 
he  was  alone,  and  his  mind  subject  to  a  sudden  panic,  or 
fit  of  remorse,  but  in  company;  and  not  in  the  company  of 
Christians,  or  of  those  who  saw  and  heard  enough  to  make 
them  become  Christians,  but  of  inveterate  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity, probably  his  favourite  companions,  and  who,  when 
they  were  afterwards  appealed  to,  could  not  contradict  the 
facts,  of  the  extraordinary  light,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
though  they  could  not  distinguish  the  words ;  nor  could  they 
deny  that  he  was  actually  struck  blind.  He  was  confirmed 
in  the  truth  of  what  he  was  informed  of  in  this  vision  by 
recovering  his  sight,  as  Christ  at  the  same  time  foretold,  on 
the  prayer  of  Ananias,  who  baptized  him. 

The  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot  affords  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  innocent  character  and  Divine  mission  of  Christ. 
Circumstanced  as  this  traitor  was,  and  disposed  as  he  must 
have  been,  he  would  certainly  have  given  information  of 
any  sinister  design  of  Christ,  if  he  had  known  of  any  such 
thing ;  and  he  had  the  same  means  of  information  as  the 
rest  of  the  apostles.  His  hanging  himself*  was  natural 
enough,  as  the  effect  of  extreme  agony  and  remorse  of  mind, 
after  so  base  a  piece  of  treachery,  but  altogether  unaccount- 
able upon  the  supposition  that,  by  telling  the  truth,  only,  he 
might  have  gained  a  considerable  reward,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  established  himself  in  the  esteem  of  his  country,  by 
exposing  an  impostor,  who  was  the  object  of  general  odium, 
and  especially  with  those  who  had  the  chief  influence  in 
public  affairs. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot,  I  think,  but  be  allowed,  that 
the  testimony  that  is  given*  to  the  history  and  miracles  of 
Christ,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  the  testimony  of  men  who  were  com- 
petent witnesses  in  the  case  ;  having  had  the  fairest  oppor- 

•  Pec  the  Autlior's  Noteg,  VMii.  S.lxxxiv.  For  a  different  v^ew  of  the  nianncr  of 
Jiirlass  (Ip.ih.see  Dr.  Mead's  Medica  SacrUf  Ch. xiv.  and  Wakefield's ^^iUtf«A«f, 
pp.  384,  387,388. 
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tunity  of  satisfying  themselves  concerning  the  facts,  and 
who  had  no  motive,  that  we  can  imagine,  for  imposing  upon 
the  world  with  respect  to  them. 

Besides  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ 
which  arises  from  the  testimony  to  the  reality  of  his  miracles^ 
by  those  who  saw  and  conversed  with  him,  and  the  tacit 
acknowledgement  of  all  his  contemporaries,  we  have  (ovi 
the  authority  of  the  same  historians)  the  evidence  which 
arises  from  the  testimony  of  another  prophet,  whose  claim 
to  a  Divine  communication  was  allowed  by  almost  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  even  the  testimony  of  God 
himself,  declared  in  supernatural  voices  from  heaven. 

The  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  evidence  of  Christianity.  The  circum- 
stances which  attended  his  birth  were  very  extraordinary, 
and  excited  great  expectations  concerning  him.  He  led  a 
remarkably  austere  life,  without  any  connexion  with  the 
world,  or  its  affairs,  and  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
Jesus,  though  they  were  related.  By  his  exemplary  virtue 
he  so  far  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  body 
of  the  Jews,  that  the  most  bigotted  and  envious  of  the 
Pharisees  and  chief  priests,  notwithstanding  their  authority 
with  the  people,  durst  not  say  in  public  that  he  was  no 
prophet.  He  even  died  a  martyr  to  his  integrity  and  fidelity, 
in  reproving  King  Herod. 

This  remarkable  person  did  not  pretend  to  M^ork  miracles, 
but  solemnly  declared  that  he  was  commissioned  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  repentance,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  he  also  solemnly  declared  that 
he  knew  Jesus  to  be  the  person  by  some  visible  token 
attending  the  descent  of  the  spirit  of  God  upon  him;  by 
which,  he  says,  it  was  foretold  to  him,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  person  to  whose  mission  his  own 
was  subordinate.  Notwithstanding  the  great  credit  which 
John  acquired,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
former  Jewish  prophets,  he  did  not  pretend  to  set  up  for 
himself,  but  constantly  referred  his  disciples  to  Jesus,  when 
they  were  zealously  attached  to  him,  and  jealous  of  the 
rising  reputation  of  the  new  pr6phet. 

Christ  was  also  declared  to  be  the  son  and  messenger  of 
God,  by  miraculous  voices  from  heaven  ;  the  first  of  these 
was  pronounced  immediately  upon  his  baptism,  probably  in 
the  hearing  of  great  numbers  ;  the  second  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  when  only  three  of  his  disciples  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  third  in  the  temple,  in  the  hearing  of  a  pro- 
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miscuoiis  multitudr,  of  whom  some,  wlio  were  at  a  distance, 
thought  that  it  thundered,  and  other*  said  tliat  an  angel 
spake  to  him.  Sec  Luke  iii.  22.   Matt.  xvii.  5.  John  xii.  28. 

To  these  three  different  kinds  of  evidence,  namely,  tliat 
of  his  works,  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  G!od  his  I'ather, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  ancient  prophecies,  Jesus  himself  ap- 
peals in  his  conversation  with  the  Jews.    John  v.  31,  Sec. 

Some  persons  seem  to  be  surprised  that  We  find  so  little 
in  favour  of  Christianity  in  the  writings  of  Jews  and  Hea- 
thens, who  lived  about  the  time  of  its  promulgation.  But 
how  can  it  be  supposed  that  men  should  speak  very  favour- 
ably of  a  religion  which  ihey  did  not  choose  to  embrace  ? 
Besides,  Christianity  has  all  that  testimony  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  had  from  adversaries.  It  would  be  highly  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  Jews  or  Heathens,  continuing  such, 
should  expressly  acknowledge  their  belief  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ ;  but  they  acknowledge  what  is  a  sufficient  ground 
of  our  belief,  namely,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  declared 
that  he  did  rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  they  professed  to 
have  seen  and  conversed  with  him  after  his  resurrection. 
This  is  particularly  done  by  Celsus,  and  the  Emperor  Julian. 

Such  facts  as  these  being  admitted,  w^e  are  certainly  at 
liberty  to  reason  from  them  as  well  as  they.  The  earlier 
Jews  ascribed  some  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  the  power 
of  Beelzebub,  and  many  of  the  later  Jews  to  the  secret 
virtue  of  some  ineffable  ?iame  of  God,  which  they  pretend 
that  he  stole  from  the  temple,  or  to  some  arts  of  sorcery, 
which  they  conceit  that  he  learned  in  Egypt;  but,  the 
miraculous  works  of  Christ  being  allowed,  we  are  certainly 
at  liberty  to  laugh  at  such  hypotheses  as  these,  and  may 
think  that  we  act  more  reasonably  in  ascril)ing  them  to  the 
power  of  God  only. 

Besides,  Christianity  has  the  testimony  of  thousands,  who, 
having  been  bitter  enemies,  became  converts  to  it,  on  far- 
ther examination  ;  and  these  are,  in  fact,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  testimonies.  Indeed,  all  the  early  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  apostles  themselves  not  excepted,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  this  class  ;  because  they  had  strong 
prejudices  to  overcome  before  they  could  entertain  the 
thought  of  such  a  Messiah  as  Jesus  was. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  unbelievers  of  the  present  age 
would  carefully  consider  the  evidences  which  were  alleged 
in  favour  of  Christianity  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  them- 
selves, as  they  are  proposed  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  book  of 
Acts,  and  endeavour  to  account  for  them.     Let  them  par- 
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ticularly  consider  the  objections  tiiat  were  made  to  them  by 
the  unbelievers  of  those  days,  and  observe  what  it  was 
which  they  then  took  for  granted,  and  let  them  consider 
whether,  at  this  day,  they  can  reasonably  take  less  for 
granted  ;  or,  putting  themselves  in  the  place  of  their  prede- 
cessors, whether  they  can,  in  any  other  respect,  make  any 
improvement  on  their  reasonings.  If  their  objections  to 
Christianity  were  really  weak  and  insufficient,  their  con- 
duct must  be  condemned,  even  by  modern  unbelievers,  who 
must  acknowledge  that,  with  their  views  of  things,  they 
ought  to  have  become  Ciiristians. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  early  adversaries  of 
Christianity,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  not  only  allowed  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  ad- 
mitted that  miracles  were  really  wrought  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  as  an  evidence  of  their  having  a  Divine  commission. 
And  it  may  be  presumed  that  men  who  were  so  much  inte- 
rested in  detecting  the  imposture  of  Christianity,  as  the  high 
priests  and  rulers  among  the  Jews,  and  also  as  the  Heathen 
priests,  philosophers  and  magistrates,  (some  of  whom  im- 
mediately, and  all  of  whom  very  soon  took  alarm  at  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  being  in  the  highest  degree  exas- 
perated at  it,)  and  who  had  every  possible  oppportunity  for 
examining  the  credentials  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  would 
have  taken  the  most  effectual  methods  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  religion  that  was  so  exceedingly  offensive  to 
them  ;  and  they  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  sensible,  that 
the  most  effectual  method  would  be  to  remove  what  the 
Christians  themselves  alleged  to  be  the  foundation  of  their 
faith,  namely,  the  credibility  of  their  miracles,  which  they 
asserted  to  have  been  wrought,  and  to  be  at  that  very  time 
wrought  in  its  favour.  And  it  appears  from  the  Gospels, 
and  the  book  of  Acts,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  did 
give  the  closest  attention  to  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  not  being  able  to  question  their  reality,  they 
had  recourse  to  such  hypotheses  to  account  for  them,  as  any 
unbeliever  of  the  present  age  would  be  ashamed  of. 

Had  Christianity  given  no  alarm  in  Judea  at  the  time 
when  it  was  first  proposed,  or  had  the  Heathen  philosophers 
and  magistrates  taken  no  notice  of  it  till  after  the  death  of 
the  apostles,  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  would 
not  have  had  the  strength  which  it  now  has,  from  considering 
that  Christ  himself  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jewish  rulers, 
that  they  put  him  to  death,  and  that  so  violent  a  persecution 
was  raised  against  the  disciples  of  Christ,  beginning  with  the 
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very  year  of  his  ascension,  that  only  one  of  the  apostles,  and 
hardly  any  other  person  of  much  eminence  among  the 
Christians,  died  a  natural  death,  but  died  martyrs  to  their 
religion,  and  that  ail  the  primitive  Christians,  without  ex- 
ception, su tiered  very  ajreat  hardships. 

The  various  circumstances  which  concur  to  authenticate 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  are  well  collected 
into  one  view  by  Dr.  Jortin,  and  with  it  1  shall  conclude 
this  section.  "  They  were  wrought  by  persons  who  so- 
lemnly appealed  to  God,  and  who  often  declared  that  they 
would  perform  them.  They  were  wrought  in  a  public 
manner,  before  enemies  and  unbelievers,  in  a  learned  age, 
and  civilized  countries,  not  with  any  air  of  ostentation,  or 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantage,  but  in  confirmation  of 
precepts  and  doctrines  agreeable  to  reason  and  useful  to 
mankind,  and  at  a  time  when  their  enemies  wanted  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  expose  them  if  they  had  been  im- 
postures, and  were  in  no  danger  either  of  being  insulted 
by  the  populace,  or  persecuted  by  the  civil  magistrates  for 
ridiculing  the  Christians. 

"  These  miracles  were  also  various  and  immerous  ;  they 
were  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  might  be  reviewed  and 
re-examined;  they  had  nothing  fantastical  or  cruel  in  them, 
but  were  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence.  Miracles  having 
ceased  for  a  long  time  before  Christ  appeared,  the  revival  of 
them  raised  the  greater  attention.  They  were  attested  by 
proper  witnesses,  were  acknowledged  by  adversaries,  were 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  such  as  the  Jews  expected 
from  the  Messiah,  and  actually  converted  multitudes." 

SECTION   IV. 

Considerations  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  other 
Facts  of  a  similar  Nature. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  fact  of  such  par- 
ticular consequence  to  the  truth  of  Christianit}^  and  is  so 
remarkably  circumstanced  with  respect  to  its  evidence,  that 
it  well  deserves  a  distinct  consideration.  To  this  fact  our 
Lord  himself  had  appealed,  as  one  considerable  evidence  of 
his  Divine  mission  ;  and  though  he  spake  figuratively  when 
he  gave  his  enemies  warning  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  he  was 
sufficiently  understood  by  them.  For  no  sooner  was  he 
dead  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  than  the  chief  priests  and 
rulers  of  the  Jews  informed  the  Roman  governor  concerning 
it ;  and,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  their  being  imposed 
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upon  by  his  disciples'  stealing  the  body,  and  pretending  that 
he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  they  obtained  a  guard  of  Roman 
soldiers  to  watch  the  sepulchre  continually;  and  lest  the  sol- 
diers themselves  should  have  been  bribed,  or,  by  any  other 
method  have  been  gained  over  by  the  disciples,  to  connive 
at  their  scheme  of  conveying  away  the  body,  they  fixed  a 
seal  to  a  very  large  stone,  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre. 

Having  used  these  precautions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
all  that  human  prudence  could  have  dictated,  they,  no 
doubt,  concluded  that,  if  the  disciples  should  make  any 
attempt  to  break  the  sepulchre,  they  could  not  but  have 
been  observed  and  prevented  ;  or  if  the  disciples  should 
have  brought  an  armed  force,  sufficient  to  overpower  the 
Roman  guard,  at  least  some  resistance  would  have  been 
made  ;  and  the  carrying  off  the  body  by  violence  could  have 
answered  no  purpose  whatever ;  so  that,  upon. the  whole, 
they  might  rest  assured,  that  if  the  body  was  not  found  when 
they  came  to  inspect  the  sepulchre,  the  removal  must  have 
been  effected  either  by  a  miracle,  or  in  such  a  manner  as 
could  not  answer  the  purpose  of  any  imposture. 

The  event  was,  that  the  body  was  removed  from  the 
sepulchre,  on  the  day  on  which  Christ  had  foretold  that  he 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  this  happened  very  early  in 
the  morning,  so  that  very  probably,  it  was  not  long  after  the 
watch  had  been  changed  the  third  time  that  night. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  account  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  or  that  which  the  Jews  gave  of  this 
event,  is  the  more  probable.  The  apostles,  who  might  have 
had  the  account  from  some  of  the  guard,  say  that',  just 
before  the  body  was  removed,  there  was  a  great  earthquake, 
and  an  angel  of  God  came  and  rolled  away  the  stone  from 
the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  and  sat  upon  it ;  that  his 
raiment  was  white  as  snow,  and  his  whole  appearance  par- 
ticularly bright  and  dazzling,  so  that  the  soldiers  were  seized 
with  extreme  fear,  and  became  as  dead  men. 

Upon  this  they  all  dispersed,  and  some  of  them  went  into 
the  city,  and  told  the  high  priests  all  that  had  passed  ;  but 
they  immediately  assembling  together,  with  the  other  rulers 
of  the  Jews,  gave  money  to  these  soldiers,  making  them 
promise  to  give  out  that,  while  they  slept,  the  disciples  of 
Christ  stole  his  body,  and  assuring  them,  that  they  would 
take  care  that  the  Roman  governor  should  not  punish  them 
for  their  negligence.  Accordingly  they  did  what  was 
required  of  them,  and,  no  doubt,  endeavoured  to  engage  all 
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their  companions  to  tell  the  same  story.  But  it  is  not 
improbable,  but  that  some  of  tliem  might,  in  the  mean  time, 
have  told  the  truth  ;  and  other  circumstances,  and  a  variety 
of  subsequent  evidence,  unquestionably  prove  that  there 
had  been  a  real  resurrection. 

The  angel  was  still  sitting  upon  the  stone,  about  break  of 
day,  where  he  was  seen  by  Mary  Magdalene,  and  some 
other  women,  who  had  come  with  a  design  to  embalm  the 
body,  and  had  brought  spices  with  them  for  that  purpose, 
not  having  any  expectation  of  his  rising  again  ;  but  being 
informed  of  it  by  the  angel,  they  went  in  haste  to  acquaint 
his  disciples  with  it.  Two  of  these,  Peter  and  John,  im- 
mediately ran  to  the  sepulchre,  which  they  found  open,  and 
the  body  gone  ;  but,  instead  of  any  marks  of  a  violent 
removal,  they  found  the  grave-clothes  carefully  folded  up, 
and  laid  in  separate  places,  so  that  some  think  the  body 
must  have  miraculously  slipped  out  of  them.  However, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  they  would  have  been  left 
behind,  and  especially  so  carefully  folded,  and  so  regularly 
disposed,  if  the  body  had  been  removed  by  violence  or 
stealth. 

That  Christ  should  rise  again  from  the  dead,  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  tenour  of  his  former  life,  and  a  proper  sequel 
to  it ;  but  the  more  substantial  evidence  of  it  is,  his  having 
been  frequently  seen  by,  and  having  intimately  conversed 
with  his  former  disciples,  whose  account  of  it  exhibits,  in 
a  most  natural  manner,  their  surprise  and  joy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  so  agreeable,  but  so  unexpected  an  event.  Besides, 
all  the  miracles  that  were  wrought  by  the  apostles  after- 
wards, the  evidence  of  which  is  no  less  convincing  than 
that  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  himself,  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  it,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  his  resurrection;  for 
they  are  plainly  parts  of  a  great  scheme,  which  necessarily 
supposes  that  most  important  event. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  some  circumstances  which  shew 
the  extreme  improbability  of  the  account  which  tlie  Jews 
gave  of  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  wliich  is  that 
which  the  Christian  writers  say  they  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  soldiers  above-mentioned.  It  is  evident,  from  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  history,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  too  much  disconcerted  and  disheartened  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  their  Master  (which  entirely  destroyed  all 
the  hopes  which  they  had  entertained  from  him)  to  think 
of  making  any  attempt  to  remove  his  body  ;  or  if  they 
could  have  removed,  and  effectually  secreted  it,   what  end 
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could  that  have  answered,  without  powers  to  carry  on  the 
scheme  ? 

But  the  scheme  of  conveying  away  the  body  hy  stealthy 
must  have  appeared  the  most  improbable  of  all,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose  that  every  soldier  of  the  guard 
should  not  only  have  been  found  sleeping  at  the  same  time, 
but  so  sound  asleep,  that  the  removal  of  a  stone,  which 
several  women  despaired  of  being  able  to  stir,  should  not 
awaken  any  of  them,  and  that  they  should  all  have  slept 
long  enough  to  give  them  an  opportunity  both  of  removing 
the  stone,  and  taking  off  the  clothes  and  spices  in  which 
the  body  was  wrapped  ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  prepared  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  for  sepulture,  say  that  this  must  have  required  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  more,  indeed,  than  it  can  be  imagined  that 
persons  who  had  stolen  the  body  would  have  ventured  to 
employ  ;  and  lastly,  they  must  also  have  had  time  to  carry 
away  the  body  undiscovered. 

This  was  also  to  be  done  upon  a  hill,  so  near  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  that  it  is  now  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  it,  * 
when  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  at  the  time  of  passover, 
when  both  Jerusalem  itself,  and  all  the  neighbouring  places 
must  have  been  crowded  with  people  from  all  parts  of 
Judea. 

It  adds  to  the  improbability  of  this  story,  that  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  soldiers  is  known  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly strict ;  so  that  they  must  all  of  them  have  expected 
either  death  or  some  severe  punishment  for  sleeping  upon 
watch  :  nor  could  they  have  expected  any  mercy  in  this 
case ;  least  of  all  could  they  imagine  that  the  Jewish  rulers 
would  interpose  in  their  favour,  when  it  was  at  their  parti- 
cular request  that  the  guard  was  obtained,  and  they  were  so 
much  interested  in  the  watch  being  strictly  kept ;  and  yet 
no  punishment  followed  upon  the  occasion,  which  amounts 
to  a  full  proof  that  the  Jewish  rulers  were  convinced  that 
the  soldiers  had  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  soldiers  could  be  brought  to  fall 
into  the  measures  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  so  readily  to 
tell  the  lie  which  they  put  into  their  mouths,  it  may  be 
answered,  that,  in  the  terror  and  consternation  they  were  in, 
and  afraid  of  punishment,  they  might  be  glad  to  do  any 
thing  they  were  directed  to  do,  especially  upon  the  promise 
of  impunity  and  a  reward.     They  might  be  satisfied  that 

*  It  was  visited  and  thus  described,  by  Sandys,  in  1611.     See  his  Travels,  1673, 
7th  Ed.  p.  123. 
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Pilate  and  their  Roman  officers  would  believe  nothing  of 
their  account  of  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  and  the  mira- 
culous removing  of  the  stone,  (and  they  saw  nothing  more,) 
and  they  could  not  pretend  that  they  had  been  overpowered, 
when  they  returned  without  any  marks  of  having  made 
resistance.  Improbable,  therefore,  as  the  story  was,  they 
might  think  it  the  best  thing  they  could  do  in  their  circum- 
stances, to  tell  it.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  aftair  afterwards,  and  hearing  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles  to  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  some  of  them, 
at  least,  might  be  convinced  of  it,  and  give  a  faithful  account 
of  all  that  they  knew  concerning  it. 

If  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  really  stolen  his  body,  in 
the  circumstances  above-mentioned,  it  is  very  extraordinary 
that  the  Jews  should  never  have  pretended  to  produce,  at 
least,  one  positive  evidence  of  the  fact.  If  it  had  been 
possible,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  somebody,  who 
would  have  declared  that  they  saw  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
the  act  of  removing  the  stone,  of  taking  or  carrying  away  the 
body,  or  something  which  they  might  suppose  to  be  the 
body ;  or  that  some  persons,  supposed  to  be  the  disciples, 
might  have  been  doing  something  of  this  kind,  about  that 
time,  and  near  the  proper  place.  We  may  be  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  there  was  no  circumstance  of  this  kind  of 
which  the  Jewish  rulers  could  hope  to  avail  themselves,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  assertion  of  the  body  having  been 
stolen. 

When  the  apostles,  presently  after  this,  appeared  publicly 
in  Jerusalem,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  boldly  asserting  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  do  the  Jewish  rulers  behave  to  them 
as  men  whom  they  could  convict  of  a  notorious  cheat  ? 
Nay,  they  were  so  far  from  venturing  to  charge  them  with 
any  such  thing,  that  they  only  punished  and  threatened 
them,  insisting  that  they  should  say  no  more  of  the  matter. 
Would  the  Orator  Tertullus  have  missed  so  fine  a  topic  of 
declamation,  had  there  been  the  least  colour  of  truth  in  this 
story,  when,  before  King  Agrippa,  he  was  bitterly  inveigh- 
ing against  Paul,  who  affirmed  that  Jesus  was  alive,  when 
the  Jews  said  that  he  was  dead  ?  Or  could  Gamaliel,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  have  possibly 
supposed  that  the  hand  of  God  might  be  with  the  apostles, 
and  have  given  the  advice  which  he  did  upon  that  occasion, 
if  he  had  known  that  a  cheat  had  been  discovered  with 
respect  to  the  resurrection  ;  or  would  the  whole  Sanhedrim 
have  so  readily  followed  his  advice,  upon  that  supposition  ? 
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Lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  as  a  proof  of  the  extreme 
futility  of  this  story,  that  the  only  Evangelist  who  men- 
tions it,  makes  no  attempt  to  refute  it,  seeming  to  regard  it 
as  a  thing  that  was  palpably  false,  and  sufficiently  known 
to  be  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  hardly  possible,  that  the 
circumstances  attending  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  which  was  consequent  upon  it, 
could  have  been  better  adapted  to  gain  the  full  conviction 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  especially  in  distant  ages.  The 
ingenuity  of  man  may  fancy  a  resurrection,  and  the  promul- 
gation of  such  a  religion  as  the  Christian,  so  circumstanced 
as,  it  may  he  thought,  would  have  produced  a  greater  effect ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  demonstrate,  that  any 
alteration  which  has  yet  been  suggested  for  this  purpose, 
would  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  real  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Christ  ought  to  have  made  his 
appearance  to  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews,  in 
full  assembly,  and  have  appeared  as  publicly  after,  as  he 
had  done  before  his  resurrection.  But  admitting  that  this 
had  been  the  case,  I  doubt  not  but  the  same  obdurate 
minds,  which  were  not  conciliated,  but  more  exasperated 
against  him  after  their  being  themselves  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  all  the  other  miracles  of  Christ, 
would  only  have  been  rendered  still  more  inveterate  by  any 
other  miracles,  wrought  in  favour  of  a  person,  who  would 
have  done  no  more  than  he  did  in  a  temporal  respect.  Be- 
sides, it  is  plain,  that  they  actually  had  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  required,  and  yet  did  not  become  Christians. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  consequence  of  Christ's 
appearing  in  this  public  manner  had  been  the  conversion  of 
the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  such  strangers  as 
should  have  happened  to  have  been  residing  at  Jerusalem, 
or  in  Judea,  at  that  time  ;  would  it  not  have  been  said,  by 
the  unbelievers  of  this  remote  age,  that  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Roman  governor  were  in  the  secret ;  and  that, 
having  the  management  of  the  whole  affair,  they  could 
easily  make  out  the  story  of  a  resurrection,  or  any  thing 
else,  which  they  might  have  thought  better  suited  to  answer 
their  purpose  ;  and  that  all  the  prophecies  which  speak  of 
a  suffering  Messiah,  had  been  undoubtedly  forged  by  them  ? 
These  things  might  easily  have  been  said,  even  in  the  same 
age,  and  at  no  greater  distance  than  Rome,  and  much  more 
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plausibly  than  many  tilings  that  arc  objected  to  Christianity, 
at  this  (lay. 

Had  Christ  himself,  after  such  an  event,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Home,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  deputation  of 
the  Jewish  elders,  he  would  probably  have  been  treated 
with  ridicule,  as  the  people  of  Rome  might  have  said  that 
he  had  never  been  dead.  But  let  us  farther  admit,  that  the 
Roman  emperor,  his  court,  all  the  chief  men  in  the  empire, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  in  that  age  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  consequently  that  no  Christian  had  been  per- 
secuted to  death  for  his  religion,  how  would  the  thing  have 
looked  at  this  distance  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  said  by 
sceptical  people,  that  it  had  all  the  marks  of  a  scheme  of 
worldly  policy,  and  that  all  the  great  men  of  those  times 
had  agreed  to  frame  a  better  kind  of  religion,  when  the  old 
systems  were  worn  out  ?  They  would  have  said,  that  there 
■was  nobody  in  those  times  who  had  properly  inquired  into 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  or  that  all  the  contrary  evidence  had 
been  suppressed,  and  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  new 
religion  was  the  effect  of  worldly  encouragement. 

Had  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  been,  not  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  but  a  number  of  persons  of  high  rank  in  life, 
it  might  have  been  said,  that  they  had  availed  themselves  of 
their  power  and  influence  with  the  people,  to  gain  credit  to 
their  scheme. 

At  present,  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  of  all  the  great  events  on  which  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is  founded,  are  such  as  shew  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
superior  to  that  of  men,  being  the  most  unexceptionable 
that  could  have  been  thought  of.  They  were  men  of  mid- 
dling circumstances,  neither  desperate  through  poverty  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  peculiarly  within  the  influence  of  ambition, 
on  the  other.  They  were  men  of  plain  understandings, 
neither  so  weak  as  to  have  been  easily  imposed  upon,  nor 
so  cunning  and  crafty,  as  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
impose  upon  others.  They  were  men  of  such  irreproachable 
characters,  as  to  afford  the  least  possible  suspicion  of  such  a 
design.     They  were  also  in  sufficient  numbers. 

Such  men  as  these  were  induced,  by  the  evidence  of  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  and  preten- 
sions of  Christ,  to  act  counter  to  the  strongest  prejudices  to 
which  mankind  can  be  subject;  they  risked  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  to  them,  their  ease,  their  honest  reputation, 
their  little  fortunes,  and  their  lives.  Having  been  men  of 
low  occupations  and  timid  natures,  they  boldly  preached 

VOL.    II.  L 
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the  doctrine  of  their  Master,  notwithstanding  the  most  de- 
termined opposition  from  all  the  powers  ot  the  world  ;  and, 
perhaps,  what  is  the  hardest  trial  of  all,  they  were  every- 
where exposed  to  the  greatest  ridicule  and  insult.  In  these 
circumstances  was  Christianity  professed  through  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years.  * 

What  considerably  strengthens  this  evidence,  with  respect 
to  the  world  at  large,  is,  that  the  Jews  are  still  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  Christianity,  so  that  they  cannot  be  suspected 
of  having  ever  acted  in  concert  with  Christians;  but  should 
they  be  gained  over  even  at  present,  or  in  any  period  of 
time  before  the  gospel  shall  have  been  sufficiently  preached 
through  the  whole  world,  it  might  have  an  unfavourable 
aspect  with  respect  to  those  nations  who  should  not  then 
be  converted,  or  their  remote  posterity — so  important  a 
circumstance  to  the  evidence  of  Christianity  is  the  general 
iinbelief  of  the  Jews ;  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  He  hath  shut  them  up  in  unbelief  that  he  might  have 
mercy  on  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gOspel  shall  have  been  suffi- 
ciently preached  through  the  whole  world,  the  general  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own 
country,  after  being  so  long  a  dispersed,  but  a  distinct  people 
(which  is  the  subject  of  so  many  prophecies),  will  be  such 
an  additional  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  system 
of  revelation,  as  perhaps  no  force  of  prejudice  will  be  able 
to  resist.  Of  such  importance  to  the  whole  world  will  be 
the  extraordinary  providence  which  has  attended,  and  which 
still  attends  this  people. 

Lastly,  the  very  great  corruptions  of  Christianity  hatve 
been  the  occasion  of  many  persons  abandoning  it,  and  writ- 
ing against  it,  in  this  learned  and  inquisitive  age  ;  by  which 
means,  the  evidences  of  it  have  stood  such  a  test  ds  no 
scheme  of  religion  was  ever  put  to  before  ;  and  yet,  instead 
of  appearing  to  disadvantage  under  the  severe  scrutiny,  this 
trial  has  been  a  means  of  purging  it  from  its  m^ny  corrup- 
tions ;  men  of  the  greatest  virtue,  learning,  and  diligent 
inquiry,  and  even  many  of  those  who  have  the  least  worldly 
interest  in  promoting  the  belief  of  it,  are  its  steadiest  friends ; 
and  its  enemies  are  generally  such  persons  as  have  mani- 
festly never  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject,  or 
have  not  had  a  competent  share  of  learning  to  qualify  them 

*'  See  **  The  Tryal  of*  Ole  Wifnessco  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus."    6th  Ed. 
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to  judge  for  themselves  ;  and  it  is  also  notorious  that  very 
many  of  thenn  are  men  of  profligate  lives  and  charticiers, 
whose  minds  must,  therefore,  be  unfavourably  disposed 
with  respect  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  so  that  they 
must  be  exceedingly  biassed,  and  consequently,  very  incom- 
petent judges  in  the  case. 

Besides,  the  things  that  modern  unbelievers  cavil  at  are, 
generally,  trifling  circumstances,  many  of  which  a  better 
translation  of  an  obscure  passage  in  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture sufficiently  obviates  ;  or  else  they  are  levelled  not 
against  what  Christianity  really  is,  but  what  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be,  in  ignorant  and  corrupt  ages ;  and  no  un- 
believer has  pretended  to  detect  the  imposture  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  same  manner  in  which  other  impostures  have 
been  detected,  namely,  by  sufficient  historical  evidence; 
nor  have  they  at  all  accounted  for  the  rise  and  propagation 
of  it,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  false. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  wisdom 
of  man  could  have  devised  the  circumstances  of  a  miracu- 
lous history,  so  as  to  make  it  so  truly  credible  as  that  of  the 
gospel  is.  If  those  who  are  now  the  most  ingenious  of  its 
adversaries  had  had  the  choice  of  the  circumstances,  and  had 
prescribed  them  a  priori^  it  is  very  probable  that  they  might 
have  been  so  ill  adapted  to  the  end,  that  the  belief  of  it 
would  have  failed,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  long  be- 
fore this  time  ;  whereas,  as  things  are  now  circumstanced, 
the  original  evidence  is  so  admirably  adjusted,  as  to  be 
sufficient  without  any  new  revelation  to  establish  the 
Christian  faith,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  this 
consideration  certainly  furnishes  a  strong  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  also  serves  to  give 
us  a  striking  idea  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  weakness 
of  man. 

SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Credibility  of  the  Old  Testament  History, 

If  I  be  asked  why  I  believe  the  history  of  those  Divine  in- 
terpositions which  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  I  may 
answer,  that  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  admitting  this,  in 
consequence  of  believing  the  history  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  as  it  is  written  by  the  Evangelists.  For  we  there 
find  that  the  faith  of  the  Jews  was  also  the  serious  belief  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  that  one  of  the  arguments 
which  they  made  use  of  for  the  proof  of  his  Divine  mission 
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was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
in  which  the  character  of  Christ,  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  his  history,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  under  him,  were  particularly  pointed  out. 

In  short,  it  is  manifest,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  Christianity  is  only  a  part  of  one  grand  dis- 
pensation of  religion,  and  that  it  is  the  completion  and  pro- 
per sequel  of  Judaism  ;  for  we  there  find  it  every  where 
taken  for  granted,  that  God  revealed  his  will  in  a  more  im- 
perfect manner  to  Moses,  and  the  succeeding  prophets, 
before  the  more  perfect  revelation  of  it  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles. 

But,  independent  of  this  kind  of  evidence  which  ought 
to  have  the  greatest  weight  with  all  Christians,  there  is  not 
wanting  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jewish  religion 
is  true  and  divine,  admitting  what  has  been  already  proved, 
viz.  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
That  the  Divine  Being  interposed  in  a  miraculous  manner 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and,  more  especially, 
that  he  dictated  the  law  which  Moses  communicated  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  we  have  the  testimony  not  only  of  Moses 
himself,  and  of  all  the  prophets  who  wrote  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  we  have,  in  fact,  the  testimony  of  all 
the, Jewish  nation,  who  were  in  circumstances  in  which 
they  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  been  imposed  upon  them- 
selves, or  to  have  had  any  motive  to  impose  upon  others. 

That  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  miraculous  in- 
terpositions of  God  in  their  favour,  should,  from  the  earliest 
accounts  of  them,  have  been  firmly  believed  by  the  whole 
body  of  that  nation,  and  that,  even  in  their  present  dispersed, 
and  calamitous  situation,  which  has  continued  for  seven- 
teen hundred  years,  they  should  retain  the  same  belief, 
cannot  but  be  admitted  to  have  the  greatest  weight. 

Supposing  the  history  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  and 
all  the  miraculous  circumstances  attending  it,  to  have  been 
a  mere  fiction,  it  must  have  been  so  notoriously  false,  that  it 
could  not  but  have  been  rejected,  whenever  it  had  been 
published.  For  things  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  on 
which  the  authority  of  all  their  laws,  their  most  solemn 
customs,  and  religious  rites,  entirely  depended,  could  not 
but  have  gained  universal  attention.  The  fabulous  histories 
of  other  nations  were  always  invented  very  late  ;  and  as 
nothing  depended  upon  them,  they  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  gradually^  without  much 
notice   or  alarm.     Besides,  none  of  them  have  stood  the 
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test  of  a  rigid  scrutiny,  but  have  fallen  into  universal  con- 
tempt. 

It  is  true  that  the  history  of  the  Old  Tostatnent  sets  the 
Jewish  nation  in  general,  in  a  very  favourable  point  of  light, 
and,  on  that  account,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they 
would  the  more  readily  acquiesce  in  it,  and  wish  to  have  it 
pass  for  true  with  iheir  neighl)0urs  ;  but  in  other  respects, 
also,  it  represents  them,  and  their  most  distinguished  ances- 
tors, in  a  very  unfavourable  light,  leaving  them  under  the 
imputation  of  so  many  cruel  and  base  actions,  as  no  de- 
scendant of  theirs  would  have  wished  them  to  lie  under. 
Among  these,  is  the  history  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  deny- 
ing their  wives,  the  deceit  of  Jacob,  and  the  abominable 
treachery  of  two  of  his  sons,  together  with  the  very  great 
faults  and  even  aggravated  crimes  of  David,*  and  others  of 
their  most  illustrious  heroes  and  princes. 

The  fabulous  histories  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are 
written  in  a  manner  very  different  from  this.  Even  Jose- 
phus,  the  Jewish  historian,  who  had  the  Old  Testament  to 
write  from,  and  who  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  forge  or  alter 
much,  endeavours  to  give  the  whole  history  as  favourable  a 
turn  as  possible  ;  entirely  suppressing  the  story  of  the  golden 
calf,-]-  and  others,  which  might  tend  to  give  foreigners  a 
^sadvantageous  idea  of  his  ancestors  and  nation.  What 
kmd  of  a  history  may  we  suppose  that  such  a  writer  as  this 
would  have  invented^  if  he  had  been  fairly  at  liberty  to  do  it; 
and  what  does  a  history  written  upon  so  very  different  a 
plan  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  exhibit,  but  the  face  of 
truths  however  disagreeable  and  mortifying? 

All  the  most  distinguished  rites  and  customs  of  the  Jews, 
are  intimately  connected  with,  and  founded  upon  the  most 
distinguished  miraculous  facts  in  their  history  ;  and  some  of 
them  are  such  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  nation  would 
voluntarily  impose  upon  themselves,  being  exceedingly 
burthensome,  and  seemingly  hazardous.  Among  these  we 
may  reckon  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  was  probably 
borrowed  by  some  other  nations  from  them ;  J  a  weekly  day 
of  rest  from  labour,  not  plowing  their  fields,  or  tilling  their 
grounds,   every   seventh  year,§   and  the  appearance  of  all 

*  See  "The  History  of  the  Man  after  Cod's  own  Mrnrt."  I761.  Chamller's 
"  Review  of  the  History,"  &c.  &o.  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Chandler  from  the  Writer 
of  the  History,"  &c.  1762. 

t  See  Josephus,  Antiij.  B.  3,  C.  5,  S.  S,  and  Whiston,  Dissert.  \\.  S.  28. 

X  See  Younfj,  Idol.  Corrupt.  I.  pp.  52 — 59- 

%  See  the  Author's  Notes  on  E.\od.  xxiii.  1 1,  andLevit.  xxv.  2,  7»  8. 
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their  males  three  times  in  a  year  at  one  particular  place, 
when  the  borders  of  their  country  must  have  been  left 
defenceless,  and  they  could  have  no  dependence  but  upon 
an  extraordinary  providence  for  their  security,  which  was 
promised  in  their  law.  Add  to  this,  that  they  were 
surrounded  by  powerful  and  enterprising  nations,  who 
entertained  an  inveterate  antipathy  against  them,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  expected  to  neglect  the  fair 
opportunities  which  their  festival  solemnities  afforded,  to 
attack  their  borders,  had  they  not  been  restrained  by  a 
superior  influence.  Yet  their  whole  history  affords  not  a 
single  instance  of  any  inroad  being  made  upon  them  at  those 
times. 

To  this  may  be  added  their  being  forbidden  to  have  any 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  have  many  horses,  *,  which  was  the 
great  pride  of  their  neighbours  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  great 
advantage  to  them  in  time  of  war. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Moses  himself,  without  any 
Divine  instruction,  might  have  formed  the  body  of  laws 
recorded  in  his  writings,  and  have  given  all  the  other  direc- 
tions which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  God.-j* 
But,  besides,  that  this  supposition  can  never  account  for 
the  whole  nation  having  always  believed  that  they  had  been 
led  through  the  Red  Sea,  been  fed  with  manna  forty  years, 
heard  a  supernatural  voice  delivering  the  ten  command- 
ments from  Mount  Sinai,  and  having  crossed  the  River 
Jordan  without  either  boat  or  bridge,  &c.  &c.  &c.  all  which 
facts  we  find  recognized  in  the  most  solemn  offices  of  their 
stated  public  worship,  many  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  it  is  in  itself  very  improbable. 

Moses  appears,  from  many  circumstances  in  his  history, 
to  have  been  a  man  of  the  greatest  meekness,  modesty  and 
diffidence.  He  was  exceedingly  averse  to  assume  any 
public  character  ;  he  was  easily  governed  by  the  advice  of 
others  ;  and  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  consideration,  he 
wanted  those  talents  which  are  peculiarly  requisite  for  the 
part  he  is  supposed  to  have  acted,  viz.  those  of  an  orator 
and  3,  warrior.  He  had  such  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  brother  Aaron  to  speak  for 
him  before  Pharaoh,  and  the  Israelites.  The  whole  history 
of  their  march  through  the  wilderness,  shews  that  he  had 
nothing  of  a  military  turn,  without  which  more  especially 

*  See  tlie  Author's  Notes  on  Deuteron.  xvii.  16. 

t  See  "  A  Dissertation"  annexed  to  the  Author's  Notes  on  the  Pentateuch. 
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no  man  cpuld  have  expected  to  do  any  thing  at  the  head  of 
a  people  jnst  revolted  from  the  Egyptians.  For  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  in  thp  engagements  which  they  had  with 
those  people  who  opposed  their  passage,  Moses  never 
headed  them  himself,  but  left  the  whole  command  to 
Joshua,  and  others,  while  he  was  praying  for  them  at  a 
distance. 

It  has  been  said  that  Moses  was  a  man  of  excellent 
understanding  and  judgment,  but  his  own  history  by  no 
means  favours  that  supposition.  For,  excepting  those 
orders  and  institutions  which  he  published  as  from  God, 
almost  every  thing  else  that  is  recorded  by  him  shews  him 
to  liave  been  a  weak  man,  and  of  gross  understanding.  His 
behaviour  with  respect  to  the  killing  of  the  Egyptian,  and 
his  embarrassment  with  a  multiplicity  of  business,  till  he 
was  relieved  by  the  sensible  advice  of  Jethro,  and  many 
Other  circumstances,  might  be  alleged  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  These  things  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  Moses, 
personally  considered,  was  by  no  means  a  man  capable  of 
devising  such  a  system  of  laws  as  his  books  contain,  or  of 
jconducting  that  most  intractable  nation,  as  they  were  con- 
ducted, forty  years  through  the  wilderness. 

Besides,  if  Moses  had  such  a  capacity,  and  tad  been  of 
such  a  disposition  as  would  have  prompted  him  to  act  such 
an  imposture  as  this,  he  would  certainly  have  made  some 
better  provision  than  he  d^d,  for  his  own  family  and  tribe. 
He  had  children  of  his  own,  and  yet  they  did  not  succeed 
him  in  his  extraordinary  offices  and  power,  nor  do  we  find 
them  possessed  of  any  peculiar  privilege  or  advantage  what- 
ever. They  were  not  even  of  the  higher  order  of  priests, 
who  yet  enjoyed  no  privilege  worth  coveting  ;  and  the  tribe 
of  Levi  in  general,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  worse  pro- 
vided for  than  any  other  of  the  twelve  ;  and,  what  is  parti- 
cularly disgraceful,  Moses  himself  relates  that  the  posterity 
of  Levi  were  dispersed  among  the  rest  of  the  tribes  as  a 
punishment  for  the  baseness  and  cruelty  of  their  ancestors, 
in  the  aflair  of  the  Shechemite. 

The  tribe  for  which  the  greatest  honours  were  reserved, 
in  the  prophecies  of  both  Jacob  and  Moses,  was  that  of 
Judah,  with  which  Moses  had  no  particular  connexion. 
This  was  the  tribe  which  was  marked  out  as  the  seat  of  pre- 
eminence and  power,  and  especially  as  the  tribe  from  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  arise. 

Besides,  if  Moses  had  meant  to  do  any  great  thing  for 
himself,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  detained  the 
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Israelites  so  long  in  the  vv^ilderness.  Forty  years  exceeds 
the  vv^hole  term  of  the  active  part  of  a  man's  life,  according 
to  the  common  course  of  it ;  and  a  short  time  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
and  the  art  of  war,  as  it  was  practised  in  those  rude  times. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  much  attention  was  given  to 
this  business,  but  tliat,  on  the  contrar}^,  almost  their  whole 
time  was  taken  up  with  instructions  on  the  subjects  of 
legislation,  religion  and  morals. 

Though  the  Jewish  history  is  far  more  ancient  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  it  confirmed  by  any  other  accounts  of  such 
early  transactions,  yet,  from  the  time  that  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations  began  to  write  history,  their  accounts  are 
sufficiently  agreeable  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  uncertainty  there  must  have 
been  in  the  communication  of  intellitjence,  in  an  ase  in 
which  remote  nations  had  very  little  intercourse.  How- 
ever, all  the  leading  facts  of  the  Jewish  history,  even  those 
which  respect  Moses  himself,  the  deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  the  power  of  the  Egytians,  and  many  parti- 
culars in  their  subsequent  history,  are  related  by  historians  of 
other  nations,  with  such  a  mixture  of  fable  and  mistake,  as 
might  be  expected  from  people  who  had  no  better  means  of 
being  better  informed  concerning  them. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  /or//  of  man,  and  other  particulars 
preceding  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  memory  of  his  imme- 
diate ancestors,  it  may  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  mixture  of 
fable,  or  allegory  in  it,  without  affecting  the  history  that  is 
properly  Mosaic,  and  consequently,  the  truth  of  the  Jewish 
religion.*  It  should  be  considered,  however,  that  Moses 
relates  only  such  of  the  more  remarkable  transactions  of  the 
times  preceding  his  own,  and*of  his  remote  ancestors,  as  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  their  descendants  would  care- 
fully, and  might  easily  transmit  to  their  posterity  ;  and  only 
eight  generations  intervened  between  Moses  and  Noah. 

*  "  Mosem  quod  spectat,  hunc  ego  prophetam  maximum  divinitus  actum  et  inspi- 
ratum,  miraculis  muiiitum,  et  supra  sortem  humanum  evectum,  semper  habui  et 
habiturus  sum. — Neque  huic  obstat,  quod  doctrinam  illam  de  rerum  Geufsi,  para- 
bola vel  allegoric  aliquatenus  iuvolutam,  ut  ante  me  plures  alii,  crediderim."  Ad 
Vir.  Claris,  A.B.,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  annexed  to  De  Statu.  Mortvorum.  Ed.  2d, 
1728,  p.  118.  See  also  Middleton's  "  Essay  on  the  allegorical  and  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man."  Works  1752,  4to.  II.  p.  131,  his  Exami- 
nation of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Discourses.  Works  III.  pp.  195 — 198,  and  the 
Author's  iVo«e5  on  Gen.  iv.  21.  Also  Remarks  on  Middleton  and  Defence  of  the 
literal  Interpretation,  in  Shuckford's  "Creation  and  Fall."  1753,  Pref.  pp.  iv.  &c. 
and  xxiv,  &c.  and  pp.  236,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IIIE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN 
REVELATIONS,  DERIVED  FROM  PRKSENT  APPEAR- 
ANCES. 

^^^^ 


SECTION  I. 

Arguments  from  the  Existence^  Propagation  and  good  Effects, 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Religions. 

Having  considered  tlie  evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian revelations,  as  fur  as  it  depends  upon  the  testimony  of 
those  who  received  them,  and  especially  of  those  who  have 
written  the  history  of  them,  1  shall  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  my  readers  some  evidence  of  a  different  kind,  the 
facts  from  which  it  arises  being  either  the  subjects  of  uni- 
versal observation,  or  recorded  in  general  histories,  of  univer- 
sally allowed  credit. 

The  very  existence  and  reception  of  such  sj'^stems  of  reli- 
gion as  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  are  remarkable  facts  of 
this  kind.  That  other  religions,  such  as  the  different 
species  ^f  Heathenism,  and  that  of  Mohammed,  should 
have  been  established,  and  gained  credit,  may  be  accounted 
for  without  supposing  them  to  be  true  ;  but  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions  were  so  circumstanced,  at  their  insti- 
tution, that  it  seems  impossible  to  account  either  for  their 
existence,  or  the  credit  which  they  are  known  to  have 
obtained,  without  supposing  them  to  be  true  and  divine. 

The  faith  of  Jews  and  Christians  respecting  God,  as  one 
Being,  the  Maker,  Governor,  and  righteous  Judge  of  all, 
concerning  moral  duty  and  a  future  state,  are  so  agreeable 
to  reason,  and  yet  so  much  more  just  and  sublime  than  the 
moral  and  religious  svstems  of  other  nations,  especially 
about  the  time  when  these  two  religions  were  severally 
established  (in  which  both  the  relioion  and  morals  of  all 
their  neighbouring  nations  were  remarkably  cor'  upt),  that, 
considering  the  situation  of  the  Jews  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians, with  respect  to  study  and  inquiry,  we  cannot  but 
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conclude  that  they  must  have  had  sources  of  information 
which  other  nations  had  not.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians  bear  no  traces  of  their  religious  know- 
ledge being  the  deduction  of  any  extraordinary  sagacity  or 
reasoning  of  their  own  ;  and  men  who  attain  to  superior 
knowledge  by  their  own  reasoning,  and  superior  powers, 
are  general!}^  ready  enough  to  make  a  show  of  their  reason, 
and  are  willing  to  secure  to  themselves  whatever  reputation 
can  accrue  from  it.  But  here  we  find  admirable  systems  of 
religious  and  moral  knowledge,  published  by  persons  who 
disclaim  all  merit  with  respect  to  them,  and  who  do  not 
pretend  to  have  discovered  them  by  their  own  powers. 

The  great  object  of  these  two  religions,  especially  as  fully 
revealed  in  the  Christian,  which  was  the  completion  of  the 
whole  scheme,  is  so  sublime  and  excellent,  that  it  could 
hardly  have  had  any  other  source  than  the  Universal  Parent 
of  good.  This  object  is  no  less  than  to  teach  universal 
impartial  virtue,  and  a  superiority  of  mind  to  this  world,  in 
a  firm  faith  of  another  and  a  better  after  death  ;  and  this 
truly  catholic  religion  is  not  calculated  for  the  use  of  any 
one  people  only,  or  made  subservient  to  any  particular 
form  of  civil  government,  but  is  designed  to  unite  and  bless 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  under  one  spiritual  head,  Christ 
Jesus. 

These  observations  relate  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religions,  jointly  :  I  shall  now  mention  a  few  others  which 
relate  to  them  severally. 

The  religious  poems  and  other  compositions  of  the  Jews, 
contain  sentiments  so  admirably  just  and  sublime,  that  the 
slightest  comparison  of  them  with  the  religious  hymns  of 
other  nations,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  ages,  cannot  but 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  Jews  were  possessed  of  advanr- 
tages  for  religious  knowledge  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  people. 

While  all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  running  fast  into 
idolatry,  and  especially  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  parcelling  out  the  world  into  a  great  number  of  prin- 
cipalities, and  assigning  a  separate  divinity  for  each,  Moses 
teaches  a  religion  which  begins  with  asserting  that  one  God, 
by  the  word  of  his  own  power,  and  without  the  assistance 
or  instrumentality  of  any  inferior  intelligent  being,  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  even  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  themselves,  and  appointed  the  proper  uses  of  them  all ; 
which  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  religious  sj^stems 
of  all  other  nations.     That  great  principle  whiph  was  j^b^n^ 
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doned  by  all  other  nations,  namely,  the  worship  of  one  God, 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  fills  both  heaven  and 
earth  with  his  presence,  was  even  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  great  foundation  of  their  civil 
as  well  as  religious  government. 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  were  practising  the  most 
abominable,  impure  and  cruel  rites,  as  acts  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  thought  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  favour 
of  their  gods,  by  the  most  absurd  and  unmeaning  ceremo- 
nies, without  ever  having  recourse  to  moral  virtue  for  that 
purpose,  Moses,  indeed,  instituted  a  ceremonial  worship  ; 
but  both  he  and  all  the  Jewish  prophets,  repeatedly  and  in 
the  strongest  terms,  assert  the  perfect  moral  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  infinitely  greater  importance  of  purity 
of  heart  and  integrity  of  life,  and  the  utter  insignificance  of 
any  rites,  ceremonies  or  offerings,  without  them. 

While  other  nations  were  addicted  to  the  most  wretched 
superstitions,  having  recourse  to  various  divinations  and 
arts  of  witchcraft,  whenever  they  wanted  to  get  intelligence 
concerning  future  events,  or  the  assistance  of  superior 
powers,  the  Jewish  people  were  taught  to  hold  all  these 
things  in  deserved  contempt  and  abhorrence.  They  were 
instructed  to  expect  no  information  concerning  future 
events,  or  assistance  in  any  undertakina;,  but  from  the  one 
living  and  true  God  ;  and  they  were  commanded  to  punish 
all  those  vt'ho  pretended  to  the  abominable  arts  of  divination 
and  witchcraft,  with  death.  *  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  the  Jewish  prophets  delivered  themselves  with  gravity 
and  seriousness,  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  him  that  sent 
them,  and  did  not  use  those  violent  convulsions,  foamings 
at  the  mouth,  and  extravagant  gestures,  which  the  Heathen 
diviners  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  dazzle  and  impose  upon 
those  who  consulted  them. 

So  far  is  there  from  being  any  pretence  for  saying  that  the 
Jews  were  naturally  more  intelligent  than  their  neighbours, 
and  attained  those  just  notions  of  religion  and  moralit}'  by 
their  own  reason  and  good  sense,  that  their  own  history 
always  represents  them,  as  stiff-necked,  and  slow  of  under- 
standing; and  to  this  very  day  their  enemies  have  constantly 

*  Exod.  xxii.  18.  Deut.  xviii.  lo,  11.  "  Not  that  they  can  do  all  such  things 
indeed,  as  there  is  expressed  ;  but  for  that  tliey  take  upon  them  to  be  the  mightie 
power  of  Ood,  and  to  do  that  which  is  the  only  work  of  him,  seducing  the  people, 
and  blaspheming  the  name  of  God,  who  will  not  give  his  giorie  to  anie  creature, 
being  himself  the  King  of  glorv  and  omnipotencie."  The  Discoverie  ofWitchcraft, 
by  Reginald  Scot,  Esq.  4to.'r584,  p.  1 14. 
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reproached  them,  as  being  the  most  stupid  of  mankind.* 
Besides,  their  history  shews  that  the  Jews  were  naturally 
as  prone  to  idolatry  and  superstition,  as  any  other  people 
could  be  ;  and  their  frequent  relapses  into  the  idolatry  of 
their  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  most  express  warnings 
and  awful  judgments,  demonstrate  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
Divine  instructions,  inculcated  again  and  again,  they  would 
have  been  far  from  shewing  an  example  of  a  purer  religion, 
or  more  rational  worship  than  such  as  prevailed  in  other 
countries.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  rigorous 
adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion,  at  present,  and 
which  has  continued  for  ages,  under  the  greatest  external 
discouragements,  is  such  as,  considering  their  former  prone- 
ness  to  desert  it,  demonstrates  that  they  must  have  received 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  its  truth  and  divinity. 

While  the  philosophers  of  other  nations  taught  an  exceed- 
ingly confined  morality,  treating  those  of  their  own  nation 
only  as  brethren,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  as  enemies,  Moses 
inculcates  the  principles  of  the  greatest  humanity  and  ten- 
derness in  the  treatment  of  strangers,  reminding  them  that 
they  themselves  had  been  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  that  they  knew  the  heart  of  a  stranger.  Exod.  xxii. 
91. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  religion  and 
morality  of  the  books  of  Moses  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Was  it  similar 
to  any  thing  he  could  have  learned  in  Egypt,  or  in  any  of 
the  neighbouring  countries  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in 
almost  every  respect,  most  remarkably  the  reverse  of  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  those  times,  and  therefore  must 
have  had  some  other  origin. 

•  The  form  of  a  free  and  equal  government,  which  was 
particularly  recommended  to  the  Jews,  and  under  which 
they  lived  for  a  considerable  time,  -j*  was  one  of  which  there 
is  no  other  example  in  the  East,  where  kingly  and  arbitrary 
governments  only,  are  known  even  to  this  day.     Such  espe- 

*  "  The  more  weak  and  sottish  this  people  were  of  themselves,  the  better  was 
God's  great  end  answered,  in  distinguishing  himself  and  his  revelations  by  them ; 
the  less  they  did  or  could  do  in  their  own  defence,  tlie  more  illustrious  was  that 
very  extraordinary  providence  which  protected  them.  The  less  capable  they  were 
of  inventing  the  great  things  contained  in  their  books,  the  more  apparently  did 
these  point  out  another  author  ;  and  prove  more  incontestably,  that  they  had  such 
intelligence  communicated  to  them  from  above."     Law's  Theory,  p.  114. 

t  See  Fleming's  «  History  of  Hereditary  Right."  8vo.  1711,  pp.  77—109.  This 
Author,  who  advocates  the  Revolution  against  the  lineal  succession  of  the  Stuarts, 
shews  that  "  the  Israelites  always  possessed  the  power  to  choose  their  kings." 
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cially  was  the  government  of  E<?ypt,  where  they  had  resided 
above  two  Imndred  years,  and  to  tlie  institutions  of  which 
it  appears  that  they  were  remarkably  prone,  notwithstanding 
what  they  had  suffered  in  that  country  ;  and  all  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  great  number  of  petty 
kings  or  tyrants  ;  whereas,  it  is  observed  of  the  Israelites, 
before  the  times  of  Saul  (by  whose  appointment  to  be  king 
they  made  an  infringement  in  their  original  constitution), 
that  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Indeed, 
the  civil  government  of  the  Hebrews  was  so  exceedingly 
favourable  to  liberty,  virtue,  and  domestic  happiness,  as, 
considering  the  many  absurd  and  iniquitous  constitutions  of 
other  nations,  furnishes  a  very  strong  argument  for  its  being 
of  Divine  appointment. 

Lastly,  1  shall  observe,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  have  been  exactly  fulfilled,  some  of  them 
long  since  the  books  which  contain  them  were  translated 
into  other  languages,  and  dispersed  all  over  the  world,  fully 
prove  that  the  writers  of  them  had  Divine  communications. 
But  this  argument  I  reserve  for  a  distinct  consideration,  in 
favour  of  the  whole  system  of  Jewish  and  Christian  revela- 
tion, as  one. 

The  very  pretensions  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  a  sufficient 
proof  that  there  was  something  supernatural  in  his  case. 
Before  his  time  the  Jews  had  had  no  prophets  for  several 
hundred  years,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  expected  any, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  or  his  fore-runner  ; 
and  no  Jew  had  any  idea  of  extending  the  proper  kingdom 
of  God  to  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  institutions  of 
Moses.  How  then  should  it  ever  have  come  into  the  head 
of  any  Jew,  and  especially  a  person  so  obscurely  born,  and 
so  privately  educated  as  Jesus  was,  to  assume  more  power 
than  any  of  their  former  prophets,  more  than  even  Moses 
himself  had  pretended  to,  and  to  act  and  speak  from  God 
by  a  more  constant  and  intimate  kind  of  inspiration  than 
any  before  him  }  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  Jew 
should  have  formed  the  idea  or  the  wish^  to  say  nothing  of 
the  powei\  of  effecting  a  thing  so  fundamentally  contrary  to 
any  notion  that  was  ever  entertained  by  a  Jew,  whether, 
with  respect  to  his  character,  he  was  virtuous  or  vicious  } 

When  the  wisest  of  the  Heathen  philosophers  entertained 
great  doubts  wilh  respect  to  a  future  state,  when  the  belief 
of  it  was  almost  worn  out  in  the  world,  how  can  we  account 
for  Christ's  preaching,  with  such  steadiness  and  assurance 
as  he  did,  the  doctrine  not  only  of  a  future  state,  but  of  a 
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resurrection,  of  which  nothing  in  nature  could  have  given 
any  man  the  least  idea;  and  yet  to  this  resurrection  Christ 
referred  all  the  hopes  of  his  followers,  and  gave  the  fullest 
proof  of  his  own  entire  persuasion  concerning  it,  by  calmly 
yielding  himself  up  to  death,  in  full  confidence  of  rising 
again  from  the  dead  in  a  very  few  days,  as  a  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  his  doctrine  and  mission,  and  a  pattern  of  a  fu- 
ture and  general  resurrection.  How,  I  say,  can  we  account 
for  these  extraordinary  views,  or  this  constancy  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them,  but  upon  the  supposition  that  Christ  was 
inspired,  and  authorized  by  God,  in  preaching  and  acting  as 
he  did? 

The  rise  of  so  remarkable  a  religion  as  the  Christian,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  made  its  first  appearance, 
and  also  the  invincible  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  in  persevering  in  the  profession  of  the 
gospel,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  and  severe  persecution 
to  which  they  were  thereby  exposed,  both  from  the  Jews 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  readiness  with  which  such 
numbers  of  them  died  martyrs  to  their  profession,  are  easily 
accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  Christianity  is  true  ; 
but  they  must  certainly  be  puzzling  facts  to  an  unbeliever, 
who  considers  the  uniformity  of  human  nature,  how  strong 
a  conviction  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  Christians  implies, 
and  what  proofs  are  necessary  to  produce  that  conviction  ; 
and  this  not  in  the  case  of  a  single  person,  for  which  no 
reason  would  have  been  required,  but  of  great  numbers,  not 
of  Jews  only,  but  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  and  some  the 
most  learned  and  inquisitive  of  their  age. 

The  time  and  manner  in  which  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
revelations  were  promulgated,  were  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  world,  and  were  such 
a  seasonable  check  upon  the  disorders  of  it,  as  makes  it 
exceedingly  probable  that  a  scheme  so  truly  excellent,  and 
so  seasonably  applied,  could  only  proceed  from  the  Father 
of  lights,  and  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

Abraham  and  his  posterity  began  to  be  distinguished  by 
God  at  the  very  time  that  the  primitive  religion  of  mankind 
began  to  degenerate  into  idolatry  ;  so  that,  for  many  ages, 
they  bore  their  testimony  to  the  unity,  the  supremacy,  moral 
character,  and  government  of  God ;  and  being  situated  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  then  civilized  part  of  the  world,  they  must 
have  been  some  check  upon  the  prevailing  idolatry,  and  the 
wickedness  which  accompanied  it.  And,  bad  as  the  state 
of  things  was  in  the  Heathen  world,  it  is  very  probable  that, 
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without  this  provision,  it  would  have  been  much  worse  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  the 
great  civilized  nations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea,  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  more  uncivilized  part  of  the  world. 
The  systems  of  idolatry  which  now  subsist  in  Asia,  Africa 
or  America,  are  innocent  things  compared  with  the  horrid 
systems  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Canaanites  or  Ty- 
rians,  or  even  than  the  religions  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and 
that  of  all  this  western  part  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jews  were  infected  by  the  religious  customs  of 
their  neighbours,  and  were  brought  back  to  the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God  (as  they  always  were)  by  very  severe  judgments, 
in  which  the  hand  of  God  was  very  conspicuous,  particularly 
when  they  were  brought  back  from  a  state  of  captivity  among 
other  nations,  it  could  not  but  be  an  useful  lesson  to  their 
neighbours,  as  well  as  to  themselves;  and  many  facts  in  the 
Jewish  history  make  it  evident,  that  their  religion  and  theif 
prophets  were  much  revered  in  the  neighbouring  states. 
This  we  see  particnlarly  in  the  history  of  Jonah's  preaching 
to  the  Ninevites,  and  of  the  application  made  to  the  prophet 
Elisha  by  Naaman  and  Hazael,  persons  of  distinguished 
rank  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Syria.  The  decrees  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  also,  and  those  of  the 
first  Kings  of  Persia,  which  were  published  through  all  the 
provinces  of  those  extensive  empires,  must  have  made  the 
Jews  and  their  religion  generally  known  and  respected. 

In  later  times,  after  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
we  both  find  j^re?tt  numbers  of  strangers  residing  in  Judea, 
on  the  account  of  religion,  and  also  that  the  Jews  them- 
selves were  dispersed,  in  a  most  retnarkable  manner,  into 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  there  being  no  city,  or 
place  of  note,  without  them.  Their  assiduity  in  making 
proselytes  is  sufficiently  known,  and  the  effects  of  it  are 
manifest  in  (he  number  of  devout  Gentiles^  who  were  brought 
over  to  the  worship  Of  the  true  God,  though  it  is  probable 
they  did  not  choOse  to  be  initiated  into  all  the  rites  of  the 
Jewish  relioion. 

That  the  benefit  Of  the  Jewish  religion  was  not  to  be 
donfined  to  th?lt  nation,  but  was  also  to  have  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  minds  even  of  distant  nations,  is  evident 
from  many  passages  of  the  books  of  Moses ;  as  when  it  is 
said  that  God  would  be  glorified  by  their  means  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  Heathen,  &c.     See  Deut.  iv.  6.    Ps.  xvi.  23. 

The  Christian  religion  has  evidently  effected  a  reformation 
of  the  idolatry  and  abominable  customsof  the  Gentile  world; 
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an  effect  which  all  the  wisdom  and  philosophy  of  mankind 
would  never  have  produced.  There  are  numerous  testimo- 
nies of  the  Heathens  in  favour  of  the  good  morals  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  Celsus  owns  that  there  were  among 
them  many  temperate,  modest  and  understanding  persons  ; 
and  the  Emperor  Julian  recommends  to  the  Heathen  pontiffs 
the  example  of  the  Christians,  for  their  kindness  and  huma- 
nity to  strangers,  and  not  only  to  those  of  their  own  religion, 
but  to  the  Heathens,  and  for  their  seeming  sanctity  of  life  ; 
and  to  this  he  ascribes  the  progress  that  Christianity  had 
made  in  the  world.* 

Christianity  has  also  bettered  the  state  of  the  world  in  a 
civil  and  political  respect,  giving  men  a  just  idea  of  their 
mutual  relations  and  natural  rights,  and  thereby  gradually 
abolishing  slavery, f  with  the  servile  ideas  which  introduced 
it,  and  also  many  cruel  and  barbarous  customs.  The  gene- 
rous principles  of  Christianity  have  greatly  contributed  to 
render  those  European  governments,  which  are  nominally 
arbitrary,  more  favourable  to  security  and  happiness,  than 
the  freest  ancient  Heathen  states.  The  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity has,  no  doubt,  greatly  lessened  its  good  effects  ;  but 
still,  as  it  may  be  clearly  proved,  that  the  very  worst  state 
of  Christendom,  with  respect  to  religion,  and  the  influence 
of  it,  was  preferable  to  Heathenism,  at  the  time  of  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,+  it  may  be  hoped  that,  with 
the  restoration  of  genuine  Christianity,  we  shall  see  the 
revival  of  all  the  happy  effects  of  it. 

The  time  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  was  the 
most  seasonable  that  could  have  been  chosen,  both  with 
respect  to  its  evidence,  and  its  salutary  effects.  It  is 
unquestionable,  that  the  Heathen  world  was  then  most 
deplorably  corrupt,  without  the  least  hope  of  a  remedy  by 
*"any  natural  means  ;  and  even  the  generality  of  the  Jews  had 
greatly  departed  from  the  genuine  moral  principles  of  their 
own  divine  religion,  and  a  very  considerable  sect  of  them 
had  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state. 

At  this  remarkable  period,  almost  all  the  civilized  part  of 
the  world  composed  one  immense  empire,  by  which  means 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  readily  communicated 

*  See  the  Epistles  of  Julian,  quoted  in  his  Life,  by  De  la  BUterie,  p.  270,  &c. 
who  adds,  "  11  etoit  force  d'avouer  que  rien  n'avoit  donne  plus  de  lustre  et  d  ayan- 
tage  au  Christianisme,  que  I'hospitalite  et  le  soin  des  pauvresj  devoirs  si  negliges 
des  Paiens."     P.  279.     See  also  Lardner's  Works,  VIII.  pp.  41b,  417. 

t  See  Robertson's  Sermon,  1755,  p.  32.  -r.  ,.  .      „  „j  r> j-x    tt 

X  See  Benson's  «  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,     1759-    Sd  Ldit.  11. 

p.  257. 
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from  one  country  to  another ;  and  the  apostles  had  the  easier 
access  to  every  place  ot"  note  by  means  of  the  Jews,  Avho 
were  previously  settled  there,  in  whose  synagogues  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  preaching  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to 
the  Gentile  inhabitants.* 

It  was,  also,  a  circumstance  of  great  moment  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  that  it  was  promulgated  in  the  most 
learned  and  inquisitive  age  in  all  antiquity  ;  so  that  great 
numbers  of  persons  would  have  both  the  inclination  and 
ability  to  inquire  into  it,  and  satisfy  themselves  concern- 
ing it. 

All  these  circumstances,  put  together,  certainly  give  us 
the  idea  of  a  wise  and  kind  Parent,  interposing  in  favour  of 
his  offspring,  at  a  time  when  they  stood  in  most  need  of  it, 
adapting  his  relief  to  their  real  occasions,  and  applying  it  in 
the  most  seasonable  and  judicious  manner. 


SECTION  II. 

Arguments  from  standing  customs,   6fc.   in  favour  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Religions. 

There  are  several  religious  customs  which  have  been 
constantly  observed  by  Jews  and  Christians,  concerning 
which  no  probable  conjecture  can  be  formed,  except  that 
which  is  alleged  in  the  history  of  those  revelations,  as  the 
observance  of  one  day  in  seven  for  the  purpose  of  rest  from 
labour,  in  commemoration  of  God's  having  rested  or  ceased 
from  his  work  after  the  six  days  of  creation  ;  the  Passover, 
in  commemoration  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  when  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were 
destroyed  ;  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  was  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai  ;  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  remind  them  of  their 
having  lived  in  tents  in  their  passage  through  the  wilderness. 
Of  this  kind,  also,  is  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
among  Christians,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  would  have 
done,  if  he  had  not  likewise  risen  from  the  dead,  as  he  him- 
self had  foretold. 

Now  solemn  customs  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be, 
in  many  cases,  the  best  memorials  of  important  events  ; 
because  they  suppose  a  whole  people  repeating  their  testi- 

The  effect  of  the  Roman  conquests,  is  eloquently  described  bv  Robi'rison. 
Sermon,  1755,  pp.  13,  IX. 

VOL.   II.  M 
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mony  to  theni  as  often  as  the  rite  is  celebrated ;  and  this 
being  continued  from  generation  to  generation,  the  original 
evidence  has  all  the  strength  that  it  could  possibly  have 
when  transmitted  to  us  by  succession. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  find  in  the  Heathen  world  religious 
customs,  which  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  such  remarkable  events  as  suppose  the  truth 
of  their  religions,  as  Eleusinian  mysteries,  in  which  were 
represented  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the  introduction  of 
corn  among  the  Athenians  by  her  mother  Ceres.  But  there 
is  this  essential  difference  between  the  religious  customs  of 
the  Jews  or  C  hristians,  and  such  as  these  among  the  Heathens. 
The  Jews  and  Christians  have  written  histories  of  all  their 
religious  institutions  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  institutions 
themselves  ;  and  in  these  histories  both  the  origin  of  the 
custom  is  recorded,  and  the  manner  in  which  every  thing 
relating  to  it  is  to  be  performed,  is  particularly  described. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  later  ages, 
finding  a  practice  in  use,  before  the  invention  of  letters, 
might  easily  add  to  the  traditional  account  of  it,  and  so 
embellish  the  narration,  that,  in  time,  the  use  of  the  custom, 
which  had  some  foundation  in  history,  might  be  essentially 
changed. 

Thus  I  make  no  doubt  but  that,  with  respect  to  Eleusi- 
nian mysteries,  there  was  a  woman  called  Ceres,  who,  or  her 
son  Triptolemus,  taught  the  Athenians  the  use  of  corn, 
that  she  had  a  daughter  called  Proserpine,  who  was  stolen 
from  her  by  some  person  whose  name  was  Pluto.  But  that 
this  Pluto  was  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  carried  his 
wife  thither,  and  that  Ceres  lighted  a  torch  at  Mount  Etna, 
and  went  in  quest  of  her  all  over  the  world,  was,  most  pro- 
bably, an  embellishment  of  the  poets,  and  no  necessary 
inference  from  the  custom. 

Customs  with  merely  traditional  explanations  are  very 
apt  to  vary  in  different  places,  so  that,  in  a  course  of  many 
years,  there  being  no  written  history  to  rectify  any  mistake, 
both  the  practice  itself,  and  the  account  of  it,  may  easily 
become,  by  means  of  successive  innovations,  quite  unlike 
what  they  were  originally.  If  we  had  not  histories  of  England 
to  have  recourse  to,  how  differently  might  our  customs  of 
wearing  oak  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and  making  bon- 
fires on  the  fifth  of  November,  have  been  represented  ? 
Nay,  we  have  many  customs  which  have,  no  doubt,  been 
kept  up,  without  interruption,  from  the  time  of  Heathenism, 
the  origin  of  which  is  merely  conjectural,  even  among  the 
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learned,  and  altogether  unknown  to  the  common  people  who 
practise  them.* 

On  the  subject  of  this  part  of  itiy  work  I  must  observe, 
that  tlie  earth  itself  bears  several  indelible  marks  of  the 
transactions  which  are  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  religions.  At  least,  they  are  such  as  are  easily 
and  clearly  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  those 
histories  are  true,  and  they  are  not  easily  accounted  for,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  false. 

That  there  has  been  some  such  convulsion  in  the  earth,  as 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  general  deluge,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  many  naturalists,  even  those  who  are  not  believers 
in  revelation.  The  dead  sea  is  very  likely  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  such  a  destruction  of  an  inhabited  country  as 
is  related  in  the  Mosaic  history  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Travellers  of  unquestionable  authority  say,  that  it  is  almost 
possible  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  children  of  Israel  through 
the  wilderness.  More  especially,  several  of  them  have  given 
drawings  of  the  rock  at  Rephidim,  and  they  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  holes  and  channels  which  are  worn 
in  it  must  have  been  made  by  water,  and  yet  that  it  is  in  a 
place  where  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  should  ever 
have  been  any  natural  spring  or  river,  and  where  there  is  far 
from  being  any  water  at  present.  Matthew  says  that  the 
rocks  were  rent  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  ;  and 
travellers  say  that  there  is,  at  this  day,  a  most  remarkable 
cleft  in  the  rocks  of  Mount  Calvary,  such  as  cannot  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  any  natural  earthquake, 
not  having  separated  the  strata,  but  divided  them  all  per- 
pendicularly.f 

These  last-mentioned  circumstances  are  far  from  amounting 
to  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
histories,  but  they  agree  so  remarkably  with  them,  as  must 
add  to  their  credibility ;  and  all  the  facts  which  have  been 
recited   in   this  part,  put  together,  certainly  represent  the 

•  One  remarkable  annual  custom  of  offering  a  stag  at  St.  Panls,  which  had  been 
built  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  is  mentioned  by  Erasmus,  and  ascertained 
by  Strype  to  have  been  continued  as  late  as  1557>  See  Erasnii  Op.  V.  p  701,  quoted, 
with  remarks,  in  his  Eife,  by  Knight,  1726,  pp.  297—^01.  On  "Ceremonies  pro- 
bably  brought  into  the  Church  by  the  early  Converts  to  Christianity"  from  Paganism, 
See  TlieTranslators Preface  to  "  The  Conformity  between  nxxlem  and  ancient  Cere- 
monies," from  the  French,  8vo.  174.5,  pp.  xxiii — xxvii 
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and  Cen.  Biog.  Diet.  1784,  HI.  p.  437,  or  his  Life,  by  Dr.  Kippis,  Biog.  Brit.  III. 
p.  624.  . 
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known  state  of  things  to  be  such,  as  cannot  be  accounted 
for  without  supposing  tliose  histories  to  be  true.  Admit- 
ting the  truth  of  those  histories,  the  present  state  of  things 
has  arisen  easily  and  naturally  from  the  preceding ;  but,  on 
the  contrary  supposition,  we  can  see  no  connexion  between 
them,  so  that  what  is  known  to  all  the  world,  and  is  the 
subject  of  every  day's  observation,  is  altogether  inexplicable. 


SECTION  III. 

Various  internal   evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Scripture  History. 

Besides  the  direct  evidences,  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  an  attentive  reader  of  them  can- 
not but  observe  several  internal  characters,  which  bear  the 
strongest  marks  of  genuineness  and  truth,  on  account  of 
their  perfect  resemblance  to  other  genuine  and  true  histories. 
Some  of  these  circumstances,  intermixed,  as  they  neces- 
sarily are,  with  others  of  a  different  nature,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  in  this  place.  Every  thing  of  this  nature  is  plainly 
a  standing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  history, 
independent  of  any  testimony  in  its  favour. 

The  whole  of  the  Scripture  history  abounds  with  so  many 
particulars  concerning  times,  places  and  persons,  as  are 
strong  internal  marks  of  authenticity,  and  make  it  look 
exceedingly  unlike  any  fiction.  Besides,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  imagine  any  reason  or  motive  for  contriving  such  a 
history  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  endeavouring  to 
impose  it  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  as  the  genuine  history  of 
their  ancestors,  and  the  only  authentic  standard  of  their 
laws  and  customs. 

The  Jewish  history  is  also  very  unlike  the  accounts 
which  the  writers  of  all  other  nations  have  given  of  their 
antiquities,  and  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  truth, 
with  respect  to  the  times  assigned  ^ov  generations  of  men,  and 
successions  of  kings.  Those  of  the  Jewish  history,  from 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  are  agreeable  to  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  the  present  condition  of  human  life,  whereas 
the  ancient  histories  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Greece 
and  Rome,  represent  the  term  of  human  life,  and  the  state 
of  human  affairs,  as  in  a  condition  much  unlike  what  it  is 
now,  and  such  as  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  it  should 
have  been  then.     The  reigns  of  kings  do  not,  at  a  medium, 
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exceed  nineteen  years.  This  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  shewn 
from  the  histories  of  all  nations  which  are  certainly  known 
to  us.* 

Now  those  of  the  kings  of  Jiidah  and  Israel  do  not  exceed, 
but  fall  short  of  this  number;  whereas,  those  of  the  states 
above-mentioned,  are  said  to  have  reigned,  one  with  another, 
some  thirty,  and  others  forty  years  a-piece,  and  this  in 
times  of  great  confusion,  when  many  of  them  died  violent 
deaths.  In  like  manner,  the  generations  of  men,  at  a  me- 
dium, are  found,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  have  had  an  in- 
terval of  about  thirty-years, •]•  and  such  they  will  be  found  to 
have  been  in  the  Jewish  history,  which  is,  therefore,  pro- 
bable ;  but  in  those  of  some  other  nations,  this  interval 
must  have  been  fifty  or  sixty  years,  which  is  altogether 
improbable. 

The  diiferent  accounts  of  the  same  transaction,  written  by 
different  Evangelists,  agree  in  all  the  principal  things,  which 
shews  that  they  had  equally  attended  to  them,  and  had  the 
same  ideas  of  them  ;  but  they  relate  their  histories  in  a  dif- 
ferent order  and  manner,  and  with  many  variations  in  small 
circumstances  ;  which  shews  that  they  did  not  write  in  con- 
cert, as  they  must  have  done  to  have  agreed  so  well  as  they 
do,  if  they  had  not  written  from  their  memories,  which  were 
equally  impressed  with  the  idea  of  all  the  principal  trans- 
actions.;}: 

The  traces  of  a  most  excellent  character^  especially  of  great 
humility,  integrity,  benevolence  and  devotion,  which  are 
apparent  in  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  supply  a 
very  strong  internal  proof,  that  they  have  not  endeavoured 
to  impose  upon  mankind.  Whether  a  man  himself  may 
intend  to  do  it  or  not,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  either  to 
speak  or  write  much,  without  giving  to  an  attentive  observer 
some  idea  of  his  own  moral  character,  especially  if  the  sub- 
ject be  of  a  moral  nature,  and  have  the  most  distant  relation 
to  religion.  In  this  case,  the  greatest  artifice,  attention  and 
address,   will  not  be  sufficient  to   conceal   every  circum- 

•  "  The  thirty  Kings  of  En^liind,  Wilhain  the  Conqueror,  &c.,  rei',nie(l  618  years, 
which  is  2  I T  years  a-piere,  the  sixty  tlirce  Kiiijis  of  I'rancc,  Pharamundit.t,  &c.,  1224 
years,  which  is  19?  ve;irs  a-picce.''     Newton's  (^hrunol.  1728,  |).  M. 

t  "  r.enerations'from  father  to  son,  may  be  reckoned  one  with  another,  at  about, 
thirty-three  or  tliirty-four  years  a-piece,  or  about  three  generations  to  an  hundred 
years."     Id. 

X  Even  respectable  jommentators  have  been  so  inattentive  to  the  value  of  this 
consideration,  that  they  have  suffered  artists  to  adorn  their  works  most  absurdly. 
Thus,  in  the  frontispiece  to  MackniKhts  Harmony,  and  in  the  vignette  to  Le  Clerc'i 
N<w.  Trst.  Anist.  1702,thefour  i;vant,'cUsts  ire  represented  as  sitting  together,  each 
writing  at  the  same  moment,  and  apparently  under  one  supernatural  dictation. 
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Stance  that  has  a  connexion  with  feelings  and  dispositiotis  of 
mind. 

Now  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  very  evi- 
dently men  of  no  art  or  cunning  whatever.  Except  St,  Paul, 
they  must  have  been  men  of  very  plain  understandings  ;  and 
though  not  illiterate,  yet  some  of  them  were  barely  capable 
of  expressing  themselves  with  propriety  upon  necessary  oc- 
casions. Now,  that  men  of  this  character  should  even  think 
of,  or  attempt,  and  much  less  should  actually  carry  on,  and 
succeed  in  a  scheme  of  such  complicated  imposture  as  the 
history  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles  must  be,  if  it  were  not 
founded  in  truth,  is  altogether  incredible.  In  fact,  this 
would  be  more  miraculous  than  any  thing  that  these  writers 
relate  concerning  themselves  or  their  Master. 

On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  but  see,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists,  the  plainest  marks  of  a  genuine  love  of  truth, 
and  of  a  disposition  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  a  design 
to  deceive  and  impose  upon  others,  even  for  their  good.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  read  their  writings  with  attention,  with- 
out imbibing  something  of  their  excellent  spirit,  feeling 
something  of  their  ardent  love  of  virtue,  their  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  mankind,  their  strong  attachment 
to  their  Lord  and  Master,  their  reverence  for  God,  and  de- 
votedness  to  his  will. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  had  the  art, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  have  had  the  disposition  to  conceal 
their  own  failings,  or  the  objections  that  were  made  to  the 
character  or  pretensions  of  their  Master  ;  but  they  relate  in- 
cidents of  this  kind  with  as  little  disguise,  and  as  great  sim- 
plicity, as  they  do  any  other  parts  of  their  history.  Can  it 
be  thought  that  any  friend  of  the  Apostle  Peter  would  have 
invented  the  disgraceful  story  of  his  cowardly  desertion  of 
his  Master,  or  that  any  friend  of  James  and  John  would  have 
mentioned  their  ambitious  views,  and  the  mortifying  reproof 
which  was  given  them  by  Jesus  on  that  account  ? 

There  is  not  in  any  of  the  Evangelists  one  direct  enco- 
mium on  any  of  the  apostles,  or  even  on  their  Master  him- 
self. The  very  high  opinion  which  we  cannot  help  forming 
of  his  character,  from  the  perusal  of  their  writings,  is  col- 
lected entirely  from  facts,  discourses,  and  incidents  indirectly 
mentioned  ;  and  men  who  had  been  much  solicitous  about 
their  character  and  reputation  in  the  world,  would  hardly 
have  trusted  to  this.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  ancient 
Heathen  writers  than  direct  encomiums  on  their  friends, 
their  patrons,  and  even  on  themselves.     This  is  even  the 
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case  with  writers  of  the  greatest  ingenuity,  and  the  best 
understanding,  who  might  have  been  thought  to  have  per- 
ceived the  folly  of  such  excessive  vanity.  I5ut  the  whole 
narrative  of  the  evangelical  historians  shews  them  to  have 
been  men  altogether  void  of  art  or  design,  men  who  wrote 
from  their  memory  only,  and  who  were,  indeed,  little  ca- 
pable of  framing  a  cimtiingli/  devised  fable.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  are  no  writings  in  the  world  that  have  so  many  in- 
ternal characters  of  truth. 

The  very  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so  exceedingly  unlike 
any  other  character  whatever  in  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind, there  is  something  in  it  so  remarkably  great  and  extra- 
ordinary, especially  such  an  amazing  mixture  of  dignity  and 
condescension,  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  men  as  the 
Evangelists  should  have  conceived  it,  or  have  supported  it  so 
uniformly  as  they  have  done,  on  a  great  variety  of  occasions. 
The  fact  demonstrates  that  they  must  have  had  an  original 
to  copy  after.  In  this  case  they  must  have  written  from 
their  memories,  and  not  from  imagination. 

I  would  not  scruple  to  appeal  to  any  person,  whose  moral 
sentiments  have  not  been  perverted,  whether  he  can  possibly 
reconcile  the  character  of  Christ,  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught,  and  his  general  conduct,  with  that  of  an  enthusiast 
or  an  impostor,  and  consequently  whether  his  history  does 
not  on  this  account  bear  internal  marks  of  truth.  He  taught 
and  laboriously  inculcated  the  precepts  of  the  purest  mo- 
rality. He  did  not  puzzle  his  hearers  with  subtle  dis- 
tinctions in  morals,  but  insisted  chiefly  upon  great  and 
general  principles,  as  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  mankind, 
and  universal  purity  of  heart,  which  are  calculated  to  form  a 
complete  character,  adapted  to  every  station  and  condition 
in  life  ;  and  he  more  especially  enforced  those  virtues  which 
are  the  least  ostentatious,  but  the  most  essential  to  true 
greatness  and  excellence  of  character,  viz.  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  humility,  contentment,  and  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God. 

.He  never  consulted  his  own  ease  or  pleasure,  but  con- 
stantly laboured  and  felt  for  others,  going  about  doing  good 
to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men.  He  spared  neither  the  faults 
of  his  friends,  nor  the  vices  of  his  enemies,  though  the 
former  were  ever  so  dear  to  him,  and  the  latter  ever  so  power- 
ful and  inveterate.  He  discovered  the  most  astonishing 
wisdom  and  presence  of  mind,  whenever  ensnaring  questions 
were  put  to  him.  He  sought  no  uordly  emoluments  or 
honours,  but  persisted  in  a  course  of  life  which  rendered 
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him  in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious  to  those  who  were  in 
power  ;  and  when  he  deemed  the  great  purpose  of  his  useful 
life  to  be  accomplished,  he  no  longer  secreted  himself  from 
the  malice  of  his  persecutors,  but  in  a  firm  belief,  and  with 
a  peremptory  declaration,  that  he  should  rise  to  the  most 
distinguished  greatness,  and  that  he  should  raise  all  his 
disciples  and  friends  to  similar  honours  in  a  future  life,  he 
submitted,  with  inimitable  calmness  and  composure,  to  a 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  history,  all  this,  and  much  more 
than  this,  was  unquestionably /ac^.  Now,  what  is  there  in 
human  nature,  or  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  can  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  the  man  who  could  act  this  part  should 
solemnly  assert  that  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  do  it, 
without  really  having  such  a  commission  ?  A  good  man  will 
immediately  say,  if  Divine  interpositions  be  possible  in  them- 
selves, and  if  God  has  ever  spoken  by  man,  Jesus  Christ 
must  certainly  have  been  the  man  ;  and  an  intelligent  person 
may  perceive  that  the  time  in  which  he  lived  was  the  most 
proper  time  for  his  appearance.  The  man  whose  life  and 
conversation  is  agreeable  to  the  gospel,  and  who  feels  that  he 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  his  being  and  condition,  to  the  great- 
est perfection,  in  consequence  of  it,  must  feel  what  will  be  to 
him  the  most  irresistible  evidence,  that  the  gospel  proceeds 
from  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  He  has  the 
witness  in  himself,  and  has  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 

The  discourses  of  our  Lord  before  his  death  are  certainly 
altogether  unaccountable  upon  the  supposition  of  his  being 
an  impostor.     They  discover  the  greatest  sense  of  personal 
dignity  and  importance,  the  most  perfect  goodness  and  bene- 
volence of  heart,  the  most  tender  affection  to  his  immediate 
followers,  and  the  strongest  sympathy  with  them  under  a 
prospect  of  the  consternation   into  which   they  would   be 
thrown  by  his  approaching  death  ;  and  yet,   though  he  en- 
deavoured to  suggest  the  most  proper  and  effectual  con- 
siderations to  encourage  and  support  them  under  so  severe  a 
trial,  he  is  careful  to  give  them  no  hopes  of  any  advancement 
or  happiness  in  this  world,  but  only  in  those  mansions  which 
he  was  going  to  prepare  for  them,  after  they  should  be  so 
hated  of  all  men,  that  he  who  killed  them  should  think  that 
he  did  God  service.     With  what  view  could  an  impostor  be 
supposed  to  talk  in  this  strain,  or  what  could  a  few  illiterate 
men  expect  to  gain  by  supporting  the  pretensions  of  a  man 
who  wanted  to  impose  upon   all  the   world,  and  who,  after 
being  prosecuted  as  a  criminal,  was  condemned  and  crucified  } 
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In  the  discourses  of  Christ,  we  perceive  a  character  and 
manner,  in  several  respects,  peculiar  to  himself,  even  much 
more  so  than  that  of  Socrates  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon.  It  is  even  considerably  diti'erent  from  that  of 
Moses,  or  any  of  the  ancient  prophets,  which  a  .lew,  who 
had  invented,  would  probably  have  imitated.  This  style 
and  manner,  being  so  truly  original,  has,  certainly,  the 
appearance  of  being  copied  from  real  life.  Besides,  the 
discourses  of  Christ  are  not  general  declamations  on  the 
subject  of  virtue  and  vice,  but  are  accompanied  with  many 
circumstances  relating  to  particular  persons,  times  and  places, 
which  a  person  who  wrote  from  imagination  would  never 
have  thought  of,  or  at  least  would  not  have  hazarded. 

The  manner  in  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  proposed 
and  enforced  the  evidences  of  their  mission,  affords  a  very 
strong  presumptive  argument  that  they  were  no  impostors. 
They  generally  exhibited  their  proofs  without  the  least  com- 
ment upon  them,  leaving  them  to  produce  their  own  natural 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  unprejudiced  observer.  At 
other  times  they  plainly  and  peremptorily  assert  their  com- 
mission from  God,  simply  appealing  to  the  miracles  which 
they  wrought,  or  to  ancient  allowed  prophecies,  in  favour  of 
their  pretensions  ;  never  reasoning  about  the  force  of  them, 
or  of  their  own  accord  starting  and  obviating  objections, 
though  they  never  declined  giving  plain  and  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  that  were  proposed  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  impostors,  conscious  of  their  having 
no  satisfactory  proof  of  what  they  pretend  to  be,  never  fail 
to  make  a  great  parade  of  the  little  seeming  evidence  which 
they  can  venture  to  allege  ;  they  are  quick-sighted  to  fore- 
see, and  ready  to  obviate  every  objection  to  which  the\^  can 
make  any  plausible  reply,  and  they  artfully  evade  such  as 
they  cannot  answer.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Mohammed, 
as  a  person  of  any  tolerable  discernment  may  perceive  in 
reading  the  Koran  ;  and  the  very  reverse  was  the  conduct 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  must  be  obvious  to  any  person 
who  reads  the  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  Evan- 
gelical history  has  all  the  air  and  the  usual  characteristics  of 
truth  ;  and  that  men  circumstanced  as  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  were,  should  have  written  as  they  have 
done,  without  writing  from  known  facts,  is  altogether  in- 
credible, and  the  whole  history  of  mankind  can  exhibit 
nothing  parallel  to  it. 
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CHAPTP^R  V. 

THE  EVIDENCES  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION  FROM 
PROPHECY. 

The  last  course  of  arguments  which  I  shall  produce  in 
favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations  is,  that  which 
is  derived  from  prophecy,  which  is  of  a  mixed  nature, 
depending  in  part  upon  the  testimony  of  the  friends  of 
revelation,  that  such  prophecies  were  delivered,  and  upon 
credible  history,  that  they  have  been  fulfilled.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  the 
books  which  contain  the  prophecies  were  extant  long  before 
the  events  to  which  it  is  asserted  that  they  correspond  ;  so 
that  this  argument  borrows  no  aid  from  the  testimony  of  the 
friends  of  revelation  only. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  God  only  can  foresee,  and 
with  certainty  foretel  future  events,  at  least  such  as  are  very 
remote,  and  which  depend  upon  causes  which  did  not  exist, 
or  which  could  not  be  known  by  man  to  exist,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  foretold.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
that  the  event  should  correspond  to  the  prophecy  so  ex- 
actly, as  that  it  might  have  been  distinctly  described  before 
it  came  to  pass.  For  in  how  dark  and  obscure  a  manner 
soever  the  prophecy  be  expressed,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
manifest  that  it  came  from  God,  if,  after  the  event,  the 
correspondence  between  them  be  so  great,  that  human  fore- 
sight could  not  have  described  it  in  such  a  manner,  and  if  it 
be  highly  improbable,  or  impossible,  that  it  should  have 
been  described  in  such  a  manner,  at  random.  But  many 
prophecies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  were  as  intelligible 
before,  as  after  the  event,  and  yet  they  did  not  at  all  con- 
tribute to  their  own  accomplishment,  by  inducing  the 
friends  of  revelation  to  exert  themselves,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  thing  foretold  ;  the  event  being  produced  by 
natural  and  foreign  causes. 

Of  the  many  prophecies  which  are  recorded  in  the  books 
of  Scripture,  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  con- 
siderable, reciting  in  the  first  place,  the  words  of  the  pre- 
diction, and  then  relating  from  history  the  corresponding 
events. 
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SECTION    I. 

Prophecies  relating  to  various  Nations  which  had  Connexions 

with  the  Jews. 

The  prophecies  concerning  the  posterity  of  Abraham  by 
IsHMAiL,  have  been  remarkably  lulfiiled  ;  and  the  present 
state  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  chiefly  descended  from  Ishmael, 
is  an  attestation  of  their  truth  and  divinity. 

Several  of  these  predictions  imply,  that  the  posterity  of 
Ishmael  should  be  numerous  ;  as  Gen.  xvi.  6 — 12  :  *'  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Hagar,  *  I  will  multiply 
thy  seed  exceedingly,  and  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for 
multitude.'  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  '  Be- 
hold, thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt 
call  his  name  Ishmael,  and  he  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand 
will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against 
him,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren/" 
To  Abraham  also  God  said.  Gen.  xxi.  13 :  "  And  also  of 
the  son  of  the  bond  woman  will  1  make  a  nation,  because 
he  is  of  thy  seed."  In  several  other  places  the  prophecy 
concerning  Ishmael  being  a  great  nation  is  repeated  ;  as 
Gen.  xxi.  20,  with  the  additional  circumstances  of  his  be- 
getting twelve  princes. 

Now  all  these  particulars  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
The  descendants  of  Ishmael  were  a  considerable  nation  in 
very  early  times,  and  under  Mohammed  and  his  successors, 
the  Arabs  extended  their  conquests  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world.  All  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  abound  with 
Arabs ;  Palestine  is  now  almost  entirely  occupied  by  them  ; 
they  also  still  retain  their  ancient  seats,  and  are  as  numerous 
there  as  ever. 

It  was  said  that  Ishmael  should  be  a  wild  mati,  and  the 
Arabs  are  wild  and  intractable  even  to  a  proverb.  It  was 
said  that  his  hand  should  he  against  every  man.,  and  every 
man*s  hand  against  him^  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Arabs,  and,  probably,  the  Arabs  only,  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  have  constantly  lived  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
all  mankind  ;  many  of  them  subsisting  by  plundering  their 
neighbours,  and  the  travellers  and  caravans  which  are 
obliged  to  pass  through  any  part  of  their  country  ;  and  be- 
sides this,  their  different  clans  and  chiefs  are  almost  always 
?t  war  with  one  another. 
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It  seems  to  be  intimated,  by  Ishmael's  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  brethren,  that  his  posterity  should  continue  to 
dwell  among  them,  and  to  subsist  as  a  separate  nation,  not- 
withstanding this  state  of  constant  hostility;  and  it  is  truly 
remarkable,  that,  though  the  conquest  of  Arabia  has  been 
attempted  by  almost  all  the  great  empires  which  have  bor- 
dered upon  them,  it  has  never  yet  been  subdued  ;  and  no 
nation  ever  made  the  attempt  without  repenting  of  it,  having 
met  with  nothing  but  disgrace  and  loss.  This  was  most 
remarkably  the  case  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  most  warlike 
of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  and  when  the  empire  was  in  its 
greatest  strength. 

The  destruction  of  Nineveh,  the  greatest  and  most 
flourishing  city  in  the  world  while  it  stood,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  subdued  the  ten 
tribes,  and  carried  them  captive,  was  distinctly  and  peremp- 
torily foretold  by  the  prophet  Nahum,  probably  about  the 
time  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  the  Assyrians ; 
and  in  about  seventy  years  after,  that  great  empire  was  con- 
quered, and  the  capital  of  it  destroyed  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians. 

Babylon  succeeded  Nineveh  in  power  and  splendour, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  conquered  the  Jews, 
and  carried  them  into  captivity  ;  yet  long  before  this  event, 
and  even  before  the  Babylonians  made  any  great  figure  among 
the  nations,  the  utter  ruin  of  their  city  and  empire  was  fore- 
told. The  prophecies  concerning  it  are  long  and  circum- 
stantial, and  the  description  that  is  given  of  the  condition  to 
which  it  should  be  reduced,  corresponds  most  exactly  to 
several  successive  stages  of  it ;  and  the  whole  prophecy  is 
completely  verified  at  this  day. 

The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  foretold  in  general  terms  by 
Isaiah  xxi.  9,  and  by  Jeremiah  1.  17,  18,  and  li.  8.  The 
time  of  this  event  was  fixed  by  Jeremiah,  who  wrote  at  the 
time  that  the  Babylonian  empire  was  in  its  greatest  strength 
and  glory.  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12:  "  These  nations  shall  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon,  seventy  years,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  seventy  years  are  accomplished,  that  1  will  punish  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  that  nation,  saith  the  Lord." 

The  conquests  of  Cyrus,  who  besieged  and  took  Babylon, 
were  distinctly  foretold  by  Isaiah  ;  and  that  great  conqueror 
is  even  mentioned  by  name,  Isa.  xlv.  1,  &c.  We  have  also 
an  account  ol  both  those. nations  which  joined  in  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon,  Isa.  xxi.  -2  :  "  Go  up,  O  Elam  ;  besiege,  O 
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Media;"  and  also  in  Jeremiah,  li.  11  :  "  The  Lord  hath 
raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes  ;  for  his  de- 
vice is  against  Babylon  to  destroy  it." 

The  very  manner  in  which  the  city  was  taken  seems  to 
have  been  alhided  to  in  Isaiah  xhv.  27  :  "  That  saith  to 
the  deep,  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers."  Also  in 
Jeremiah  1.  28  :  "A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they 
shall  be  dried  up."  And  again,  li.  36:  "  I  will  dry  u[)  her 
seas,  and  make  her  springs  dry."  For  the  stratagem  that 
Cyrus  made  use  of  to  take  the  place  was  to  divert  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  make  his  army  enter  the  city,  through  the 
midst  of  which  it  had  flowed,  by  its  channel,  which  was 
then  left  dry. 

The  prophecies  in  which  the  utter  destruction  of  Babylon 
is  foretold  are  remarkably  emphatical,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  them  has  been  no  less  remarkably  exact.  Isa.  xiii. 
19 — 22:  "  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither 
shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation  ;  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there,  neither  shall  the 
shepherds  make  their  fold  there,  but  wild  beasts  of  the 
deserts  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  dole- 
ful creatures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall 
dance  there  ;  *  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island  shall  cry  in 
their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces  ; 
and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not  be  pro- 
longed." 

Also,  xiv.  22,  23 :  "  For  I  will  rise  up  against  them,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and 
remnant,  and  son  and  nephew,  saith  the  Lord.  I  will  also 
make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water,  and 
I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  Jer.  1.  9,  &c  :  "  For  lo,  I  will  raise,  and 
cause  to  come  up  against  Babylon,  an  assembly  of  great 
nations  from  the  North  country,  and  they  shall  set  them- 
selves in  array  against  her.  From  thence  she  shall  be  taken. 
Because  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,  it  shall  not  be  inhabited  ; 
but  it  shall  be  wholly  desolate.  Every  one  that  goeth  by 
Babylon  shall  be  astonished,  and  hiss  at  all  her  plagues. 
For  it  is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad  upon 
their  idols.     Therefore,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  with 

•  Mr.  Dodsoii  translates :  And  holding  monsters  shall  fill  their  houses:  and  the 
dauffhters  of  the  ostrich  shall  dwell  there  :  and  yoats  shall  dance  there.''  New  Trans- 
lation, 1790,  p.  27. 
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the  wild  beasts  of  the  island  (that  is,  foreign  wild  beasts, 
not  natives  of  the  country),  shall  dwell  there,  and  the  owls 
shall  dwell  therein,  and  it  shall  be  no  more  inhabited  for 
ever,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion." 

History  shews  the  full  accomplishment  of  these  and  many- 
other  very  circumstantial  prophecies  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon.  This  great  city  never  recovered  the 
blow  which  it  received  from  Cyrus ;  for  the  river  never 
returned  to  its  old  channel ;  and  the  neighbouring  country 
becoming  marshy,  it  soon  became  a  very  disagreeable  situa- 
tion, and  in  time  not  habitable.  *  The  destruction  of  the 
idols  of  Babylon  had  been  very  particularly  foretold,  and  it 
was  fully  accomplished  by  Xerxes,  who  returned,  defeated 
and  disappointed  from  Greece,  and  wreaked  his  vengeance 
upon  Babylon,  taking  its  treasures  and  destroying  all  its  idols, 
which  the  Persians  held  in  abhorrence.  Isa.  xxi.  9:  "  Ba- 
bylon is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  all  the  graven  images  of  her 
gods  he  has  broken  to  the  ground."  xlvi.  1  :  "  Bel  boweth 
down,  Nebo  stoopeth,  their  idols  were  upon  the  beasts,  and 
upon  the  cattle."  Jer.  I.  2  :  "  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is 
confounded,  Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces  ;  her  idols  are 
confounded,  her  images  are  broken  in  pieces."  li.  44,  &c. : 
*'  And  I  will  punish  Bel  in  Babylon,  and  I  will  bring  forth 
out  of  his  mouth  that  which  he  has  swallowed  up."  The 
same  circumstance  is  repeated  afterwards,  and  it  was  ful- 
filled when  Cyrus  restored  to  the  Jews  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  and  had  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Bel. 

The  gradual  desolation  of  Babylon,  till  it  came  to  that 
state  of  utter  destruction,  which  is  described  by  the  prophets, 
is  truly  remarkable.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  says  that  the  buildings  were  then 
ruined  and  decayed,  a  small  part  of  it  only  being  inhabited, 
and  the  rest  of  the  enclosure  employed  in  tillage.  Pliny, 
who  wrote  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  says  that  Babylon 
was  reduced  to  solitude,  being  exhausted  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seleucia,  which  had  been  built  upon  the  Tygris, 
not  very  far  from  it.  Pausanias,  who  wrote  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  says,  that  of  Babylon,  the  greatest 
city  that  the  sun  ever  saw,  there  was  nothing  remaining  but 
the  walls  ;  and  Lucian,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
says,  that  in  a  little  time  it  would  be  sought  for,  and  not  be 
found,  like  Nineveh.     In  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  lived  in 

*  See  Prideaux's  Connection,  Pt.  i.  B.  ii.  1 1th  Ed.  1.  p.  175. 
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the  fourth  century,  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  walls  of  Ba- 
bylon was  actually  converted  into  a  chase  for  keeping  wild 
beasts,  and  was  used  for  that,  and  no  other  purpose,  by 
many  of  the  Kings  of  Persia.  At  length  even  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  so  much  celebrated  for  their  height  and  strength, 
were  demolished  ;  but  whether  by  the  Saracens,  who  con- 
quered that  country,  is  not  known.  * 

We  find  no  mention  made  of  Babylon  for  many  centuries 
after  this  ;  but  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  who  travelled 
into  that  country,  about  seven  hundred  years  ago,  says  that 
there  then  remained  some  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  particu- 
larly of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  but  that  people  were 
afraid  to  go  into  the  place,  on  account  of  the  serpents 
and  scorpions  with  which  it  swarmed,  -j*  At  present,  it  is 
not  agreed  among  travellers  where  the  great  city  of  Babylon 
stood. 

The  prophecies  concerning  Tyre  were,  likewise,  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  referring  to  several  successive  periods  in 
the  history  of  that  great  commercial  city  ;  and  they  have 
all  been  remarkably  fulfilled.  I  shall  only  mention  the  last 
of  them,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  present  state  of  Tyre.  It 
was  delivered  by  Ezekiel,  who  prophecied  during  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Ezek.  xxvi.  3,  &c.  :  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  '  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Tyrus,  and 
will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea 
causeth  his  waves  to  come  up,  and  they  shall  destroy  the 
walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break  down  her  towers.  I  will  also 
scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a 
rock.  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea ;  for  I  have  spoken  it,'  saith  the  Lord  God." 
The  same  circumstance  is  repeated  afterwards,  ver.  14:  "  'I 

*  Prideaux's  Conuectioth  B.  viii.  11.  pp.  809 — 81 1,  and  "  Raii\volft''s  Travels  info 
the  Eastern  Countries,"  1574,  in  Ray's  Collection,  Pt.  ii.  Ch.  vii.  pp.  137 — 141. 
This  traveller  savs,  "  We  found  ourselves  to  be  just  lodged  without  the  walls  of 
that  formerly  so  famous  kingly  city,  which  now,  with  its  magniticent  and  glorions 
buildings,  is  quite  desolated  and  lieth  in  the  dust,  so  that  every  one  that  passeth 
through  it,  in  regard  of  them,  hath  great  reason  to  admire  with  astonishment,  when 
he  considers  that  this  city,  which  liath  been  so  glorious  an  one,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  monarchs  and  kings  that  ever  were  have  had  their  scats  and  habitations, 
is  now  reduced  to  such  a  desolation  and  w  ilderness,  that  the  very  shepherds  cannot 
abide  to  fix  their  tents  there  to  inhabit  it.  So  that  here  is  a  most  terrible  example 
to  all  impious  and  haughty  tyrants."     P.  140. 

t  See  these  Travels,  translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  Cerrans,  1784,  12mo,  p.  105. 
Tlahhi  Benjnmin  is  said  to  have  "  be^an  his  travels  in  ll60,  and  to  have  returned 
n  1 173."  His  translator,  however,  in  a  Dissertation,  prefixed,  offers  some  reasons 
to  doubt  whether  Benjamin  ever  "  left  his  native  Tudela."  He  "  cannot  trust 
him  out  of  Spnin  at  any  rate."  Yet  his  book  has  gone  through  sixteen  editions,  in 
various  languages. 
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will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  place 
to  spread  nets  upon  ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more,  for  I  the 
Lord  have  spoken  it,'  saith  the  Lord  God  \"  and  again  ver. 
21,  "  '1  will  make  thee  a  terror,  and  thou  shalt  be  no  more. 
Though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found 
again,'  saith  the  Lord  God." 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  this  great  city,  we  shall  find 
that  it  suffered  so  much  in  consequence  of  several  conquests, 
that  there  is  not  now  the  least  trace  of  the  ancient  city ; 
and  that  which  was  afterwards  built  upon  an  island,  and 
was  called  the  new  city^  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  is  only 
visited  by  a  few  fishermen.  Parvillerius,  a  Jesuit,  whom 
Huetius,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  calls  a  very  candid 
man,  and  who  resided  ten  years  in  Syria,  said,  that  when  he 
approached  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  and  beheld  the  rocks  stretched 
forth  to  the  sea,  and  the  great  stones  scattered  up  and  down 
on  the  shore,  made  clean  and  smooth  by  the  sun,  the  waves 
and  the  winds,  and  of  no  use  but  for  the  drying  of  fisher- 
men's nets,  many  of  which  happened  to  be  at  that  time 
spread  upon  them,  the  prospect  brought  to  his  mind  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel  above-mentioned.  * 

The  fulfilment  of  prophecies  concerning  Egypt  is  also 
very  remarkable.  They  corresponded  to  several  successive 
periods  of  its  history,  and  the  last  of  them  is  completely 
verified  in  the  present  state  of  that  once  great  and  noble, 
but  now  enslaved  and  miserable  country.  After  the  deso- 
lation of  that  land,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Ezekiel  prophecied  (xxix.  14,  15,)  that  it 
should  be  "  a  base  kingdom.  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  the 
kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  na- 
tions ;  for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule 
over  the  nations."  xxx.  12, 13:  "I  will  sell  the  land  into  the 

*  Sandys,  who  visited  the  place  in  I61I,  says,  "  this  once  famous  Tyrus  is  now 
no  other  than  an  heap  of  ruins  ;  yet  have  they  a  reverent  respect,  and  do  instruct 
the  pensive  beholder  with  their  exemplary  frailty."  Travels,  B.  iii.  7th  Ed.  p.  168. 
Maundrell,  in  I697,  thus  describes  what  he  saw  :  "This  city,  standing  in  the  sea 
upon  a  peninsula,  promises,  at  a  distance,  something  very  magnificent.  But  when 
you  come  to  it,  you  find  no  similitude  of  that  glory,  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  in 
ancient  times,  and  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes.  On  the  north  side  it  has 
an  old  Turkish  inigarrisoned  castle ;  besides  which,  you  see  nothing  here,  but  a 
mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c,,  there  being  not  so  much  as  one 
entire  house  left.  Its  present  inhabitants  are  only  a  few  poor  wretches,  harbouring 
themselves  in  the  vaults,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  fishing ;  who  seem  to  be  pre- 
served in  this  place  by  Divine  Providence,  as  a  visible  argument,  how  God  has 
fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  viz.  that  it  should  be  as  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  jylaee 
for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets  on."  "  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem."  6th  Ed. 
pp.  48,  49. 
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hand  of  the  wicked,  and  1  will  make  the  land  waste,  and 
all  that  is  therein,  by  the  hand  ot"  strangers  ;  and  there  shall 
be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

History  shews  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  Egypt 
has  never  had  a  prince  of  its  own  ;  but  has  been  successively 
under  the  power  of  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians, 
Romans,  Saracens,  Mamalukes  and  Turks. 

SECTION  II. 

Proohecies  relathiQ'  to  the  Messiah. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  Jeavish  History,  was  the 
subject  of  exceedingly  clear  and  distinct  prophecies.  The 
multitudes  that  should  descend  from  Abraham  were  repeat- 
edly foretold  to  that  patriarch  ;  the  different  fates  of  Esau 
and  Jacob  were  foretold  to  Isaac;  and  the  condition  of  each 
of  the  twelve  tribes  was  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  also  of  that  of 
Moses.  The  duration  of  their  state  of  bondage  in  Egypt 
was  made  known  to  Abraham,  and  a  great  number  of  par- 
ticular events  were  foretold  by  several  prophets  in  every 
period  of  their  history,  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which 
Jeremiah  foretold  would  last  seventy  years;  and  so  long,  and 
no  longer,  it  did  continue,  from  the  first  captivity  under 
Jehoiakim,  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  under  Cyrus,  or  from 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the 
rebuilding  of  it  under  Darius. 

But  those  prophecies  in  which  we  are  most  interested  as 
Christians,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  Messiah  ;  whose 
coming  was  kept  in  view  from  the  first  of  the  communi- 
cations of  God  to  mankind,  to  the  suspension  of  prophecy 
under  Malachi. 

As  Christ  and  his  apostles  assert  that  all  these  prophecies 
are  fullilled,  or  to  be  fulfilled  in  him,  it  becomes  us  the 
more  to  study  them,  and  to  trace  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  prophecies  and  the  events,  I  shall,  therefore, 
collect  into  one  view  the  principal  circumstances  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  which  are  referred  to  by  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  which  are  known  to  correspond  to  the 
history  of  Christ. 

We  learn  from  these  prophecies,  that  the  Jews  had  reason 
to  expect  the  appearance  of  a  very  glorious  person,  by 
means  of  whom  both  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  receive  very  great  advantages,  of  a  spiritual  nature  ; 
that  he  would  make  his  appearance  in  mean  circumstances, 

VOL.    II.  N 
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and  that  though  he  should  lead  a  humble  and  exemplary 
life,  working  benevolent  miracles,  he  should  be  rejected,  and 
put  to  death ;  but  that  his  death  would  be  a  principal  means 
of  promoting  the  great  end  of  his  coming,  namely,  the  put- 
ting away  of  sin,  or  the  reformation  of  the  world  ;  that  after 
this  state  of  humiliation  and  suffering,  he  should  triumph 
over  all  his  enemies,  and  establish  a  kingdom,  which  should 
extend  over  the  whole  world,  and  last  to  the  end  of  time. 
This  person,  who,  in  the  prophecies,  is  called  Shiloh  and 
Messiah^  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  Abraham  and  David,  to 
be  born  at  Bethlehem,  *  and  to  be  preceded  by  a  person 
resembling  Elijah,  to  prepare  his  way.  Lastly,  he  was  to 
make  his  appearance  while  the  second  temple  of  the  Jews 
was  standing,  and  about  five  hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
Ezra. 

The  following  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
among  many  others,  seem  to  describe,  or  allude  to,  such  a 
person  as  this  ;  some  of  them  referring  to  one  circumstance, 
some  to  another,  and  some  to  several  of  them  at  the  same 
time. 

Gen.  xlix.  10  :  *'  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ; 
and  to  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  Here  is 
an  evident  prophecy  of  some  person,  to  whom  the  people 
should  be  gathered,  and  who  was  to  make  his  appearance 
when  the  sceptre  had  departed,  or  was  departing  from  Judah. 
Now  Christ  was  born  about  the  time  when  the  Jews  became 
subject  to  the  Romans,  their  country  being  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  province  of  the  empire ;  so  that  they  lost  the 
power  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  of  which  they 
had  not  been  deprived  before,  or,  at  least,  for  any  length  of 
time,  though  they  had  been  tributary  to  several  other  nations. 
But,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  they  lost  it  entirely,  and 
finally.*^  This  prophecy  may  also  have  a  reference  to  the 
sovereignty  departing  from  the  other  tribes  before  that  period. 

Isa.  xi.  i-  "  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots : 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might, 
the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  &c. 

•  Tlie  Author,  in  his  later  view  of  this  prophecy,  applied  it  to  "  the  leader  of  the 
Jews  at  their  restoration."     See  his  Notes.  Micah  v.  2, 

t  On  that  occasion,  according  to  Josephus,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
requesting  that  they  "  might  be  added  to  Syria,  and  be  put  under  the  .iuthority  of 
such  presidents  of  theirs  as  should  be  sent  to  them."  Antiq.  B.  xvii.  C.  xi.  Sect.  2, 
ad  fin.  Whiston.     See,  also,  Lardner's  Works,  I.  pp.  45 — 54,  79  &  289. 
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and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and 
with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  ho  slay  the  wicked."  Ver.  1 0 : 
**  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall 
stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people  ;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles 
seek,  and  his  rest  shall  he  glorious."  In  this  prophecy  there 
is  evidently  announced  to  us  a  person  who  was  to  descend 
from  Jesse,  or  David,  whose  authority  was  to  extend  not 
only  over  the  Jews,  but  over  the  Gentiles  also. 

That  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  should  derive 
great  advantage  from  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  was  not 
only  the  meaning  of  the  promise  of  God  to  Abraham,  that 
**  in  his  seed  should  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed;'^ 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  especially  alluded  to  in  Ps.  ii.  7,  8, 
which  was  always  understood  by  the  Jews  as  referring  to 
the  Messiah :  "  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my 
son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will 
give  thee  the  Heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."  The  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles  is  more  especially  promised,  Isa,  xlix.  6  : 
*'  And  he  said  it  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my 
servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the 
preserved  of  Israel :  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of 
the  earth." 

The  following  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  contains  a  clear  pr&. 
diction  of  the  Messiah,  as  to  descend  from  David,  though 
it  probably  refers  to  some  more  glorious  display  of  his  power 
than  has  yet  been  exhibited,  xxiii.  5  :  "  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  exe- 
cute judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah 
shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely  ;  and  this  is  his 
name  whereby  he  shall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  Righte- 
ousness."* The  same  thing  is  also  repeated,  Jer.  xxxiii. 
14,  &c. :  "  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I 
will  perform  that  good  thing  which  I  have  promised  unto 
the  house  of  Israel  and  to  the  house  of  Judah.  In  those 
days,  and  at  that  time,  will  I  cause  the  branch  of  righteous- 
ness to  grow  up  unto  David,  and  he  shall  execute  judgment 
and  righteousness  in  the  land.  In  those  days  shall  Judah 
be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  safely ;  and  this  is  the 
name  wherewith  she  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  Righteous- 

•  "And  this  is  the  name  by  which  Jehovali  shall  call  him,  our  RighteousncM." 
Bldi/ney. 
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ness.     For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  David  shall  never  want  a 
man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel." 

JVIicah  V.  2 — 4  :  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel, 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting. 
Therefore  will  he  give  them  up,  until  the  time  that  she  which 
travaileth  hath  brought  forth  ;  then  the  remnant  of  his 
brethren  shall  return  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  he 
shall  stand  and  feed  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
majesty  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God  ;  and  they  shall 
abide  :  for  now  shall  he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
Thjs  prophecy  led  all  the  Jews  to  expect  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  this  was  exactly  accom- 
plished, for  Mary  was  delivered  of  Jesus  at  that  place,  to 
which  she  and  her  family  had  repaired,  in  order  to  be  enrolled, 
though  her  habitation  was  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.* 

I'hat  Christ  should  reside  chiefly  in  Galilee,  seems,  also, 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  prophecy :  for  at  a  time  when 
that  country  was  grievously  harassed  by  the  King  of  Assyria, 
just  before  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  2  Kings  xv.  29, 
Isaiah  delivered  the  following  prophecy,  ix.  1,2  :  "  Though 
he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  he  shall  greatly  honour  her,  by  the  way  of  the  sea, 
beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.  The  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light ;  they  that  dvi^ell 
in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the 
light  shined  :"  for  thus,  as  the  learned  Joseph  Mede  has 
shewn,  this  passage  ought  to  have  been  translated."]- 

The  character  and  humiliation  of  Christ,  with  several 
circumstances  relating  to  his  life  and  death,  are  plainly 
alluded  to  by  Isaiah,  in  the  following  passages,  lii.  13 — 15  : 
"  Behold,  my  servant  shall  deal  prudently,  he  shall  be 
exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  very  high.  As  many  were 
astonished  at  thee ;  his  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any 
man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men  :  so  shall  he 
sprinkle  many  nations;  the  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at 

*  See  p.  178,  Note  *,  and  Hist,  of  Early  Opin.  B.  iii.  C.  xx.  Sect.  6,  ad  fin. 

t  The  Author  here,  probably,  quoted  from  uieniory.  The  following  is  Mede's 
translation:  "As  the  first  time  he  made  vile  (or  debased)  the  land  of  Zebulun  and 
the  land  of  Naphtali j  so,  in  the  latter  time,  he  shall  make  it  glorious;  the  way  of 
the  sea  by  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
have  seen  a  great  light;  they  that  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath 
the  light  shined."  The  translator  adds,  "  If  this  be  not  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  I 
know  not  what  is."  Medes Discourses,  B.  i,  D.  25.  The  same  rendering  is  adopted 
in  his  Latin  version  of  the  passage.  Clav.  Apoc.  B.  iii.  ad  Cap.  7.  Mede's  Works, 
1672.    3d  Ed.  pp.  101  &  457. 
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him  :  for  that  which  had  not  been  told  them  shall  they  see, 
and  that  which  they  had  not  hoard  shall  they  consider.'* 
liii.  1,  &c. :  "  Who  hath  believed  our  rei)ort,  and  to  whom 
is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?  For  he  shall  grow  up 
before  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground;  he  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness:  and  when  we 
shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him. 
He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief:  and  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces 
from  him  ;  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not. 
Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows  ; 
yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted. 
But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities  :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray,  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way, 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all;"  i.  e. 
probably,  as  upon  the  scape-goat  under  the  law,  which  was 
not  hurt,  but  dismissed  into  the  wilderness,  to  represent  the 
entire  removal  or  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  "  He  was  op- 
pressed and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth : 
he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth. 
He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment,  and  who 
shall  declare  his  generation  ?  For  he  was  cut  oft'  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living  :  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was 
he  stricken.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death  ;  because  he  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth.  Yet  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him  ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief:  when  thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  oftering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed, 
he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied  ;  by  his  knowledge  shall  my 
righteous  servant  justify  many,  for  he  shall  bear  {or  take 
away)  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  por- 
tion with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
strong;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death: 
and  he  was  numbered  with  the  triinsj^ressors,  and  he  bare 
{or  took  away)  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for 
the  transgressors.** 

Tt  is  impossible  to  find  any  character,  or  history,  to  which 
this  prophecy  corresponds,  but  that  of  Christ  ;  and  in  him 
the  whole  of  it  was  completely  fulfilled  ;  though   there  are 
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difficulties  with  respect  to  some  particular  passages,  which 
are  variously  rendered  by  different  translators. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Jews  under  some  future  king  was 
clearly  foretold  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  ix.  9  ;  and  even 
the  circumstance  of  his  riding  upon  an  ass  was  probably 
alluded  to  by  him :  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion ; 
shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  :  behold,  thy  king  cometh 
unto  thee :  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation  ;  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass." 

When  the  second  temple  was  built  by  those  who  returned  . 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  old  men,  who  remem- 
bered the  temple  of  Solomon,  wept,  to  see  the  difference  ; 
the  latter  temple  being  so  mean  in  comparison  of  the  former. 
But,  to  comfort  them,  the  prophet  Haggai  says,  ii.  4,  &c. :  "  Be 
strong,  O  Zerubbabel,  saith  the  Lord, — and  be  strong  all  ye 
people  of  the  land ;  for  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts. — It  is  yet  a  little  while,  and  1  will  shake  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land  ; — and  I  will 
shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come, 
and  1  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine  : — the  glory  of  this 
latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former  ; — and  in 
this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

This  prophecy  limits  the  coming  of  Christ,  whose  pre- 
sence made  the  second  temple  more  truly  glorious  than  that 
of  Solomon,  to  some  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  when  that  temple  was  levelled  with 
the  ground. 

But  the  time  in  which  the  Messiah  should  make  his 
appearance,  was  most  distinctly  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  who  limited  it  to  seventy  weeks  after  the  decree 
of  the  kings  of  Persia  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  ix.  24,  &c. : 
"  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon 
thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision 
and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy.  Know  there- 
fore and  understand,  that  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem  unto  the 
Messiah  the  Prince  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore 
and  two  weeks  the  streets  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall,  even  in  troublous  times." 

Though  there  are  several  methods  of  computing  these 
seventy  weeks  (every  day  of  which  is  agreed  to  stand  for  a 
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year),  yet  it  is  plain,  that,  according  to  any  of  them,  that 
term  must  have  expired  about  the  time  of  Christ.*  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  there  was,  in  fact,  about  that  time,  a 
general  expectation  among  the  Jews,  and  through  all  the 
East,  of  the  appearance  of  some  great  prince,  and  reformer 
of  religion. 

That  some  person  would  be  sent  to  prepare  the  wau  for 
the  Messiah,  seems  to  have  been  foretold,  with  sutticient 
clearness,  in  the  following  prophecies.  We  also  see  in  them, 
that  he  was  to  resemble  the  prophet  Elias;  and  it  appears, 
that  such  a  person  was  expected  by  the  Jews  about  the 
same  time. 

Isa.  xl.  3,  ^'.  "  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wil- 
derness, prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in 
the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be 
exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low, 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain  :  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it.'* 

This  prophecy  immediately  follows  another,  concerning 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Babylonians,  and  is  intro- 
duced by  the  following  animated  consolation,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  written  under  a  prospect  of  the  happy  state  of 
things  which  was  to  be  introduced  by  the  Messiah.  Ver.  1,9: 
'*  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God. 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her,  that 
her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned : 
for  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her 
sins.   The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,"  &c. 

Mai.  iii.  I,  &c. :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me  :  and  the  Lord,  whom  ^'-e 
seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger 
of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in  ;  behold,  he  shall  come, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  iv.  2  :  "  Unto  you  that  fear  my 
name  shall  the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings,  &c."  Ver.  5,  6:  "  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord:  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest 
T  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 

These  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  prophecies  which  pretty 

•  f^eeExamni  fles  SfivtanteSrmainfs,  &c.  I2nio.  Anist.  I707.  This  ationvinoiis 
writer  gives  an  PTneiiflrd  version  of  the  t)^ssige,  wilh  i  paraph raso,  and  considers  the 
principal  objections  of  Jews  to  its  Christian  apphcatiou. 
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plainly  refer  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  and  though 
some  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  are  to  have  a  much  more  com- 
plete accomplishment  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  yet 
so  many  of  the  particulars  are  already  fulfilled,  as  abundantly 
prove,  that  those  prophets  wrote  by  Divine  inspiration  ;  no 
other  than  God  being  able  to  describe  so  distant  an  event 
with  such  exactness.  These  prophecies  ought  certainly  to 
excite  our  closest  attention  to  a  character  so  distinguished 
before  hand,  and  rendered  so  conspicious,  as  we  may  say, 
even  before  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  world ;  and  it 
should  concur  with  other  proofs,  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 
the  Divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  divinity  of  his  religion. 

SECTION  III. 

Prophecies  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  same  spirit  of  prophecy  which  attended  every  stage 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  has  no  less  distinguished  the 
Christian,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  continuation  and 
completion  of  the  same  general  scheme. 

The  entire  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  with  many 
remarkable  circumstances  preceding  and  attending  them, 
were  expressly  foretold  by  Christ.  So  distinct  was  his  fore- 
knowledge of  the  great  calamities  that  were  to  come  upon 
his  nation,  that  he  was  exceedingly  moved  and  affected  with 
the  consideration  of  them,  and  he  always  expressed  himself 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  compassion  whenever  he 
mentioned  them ;  as  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  38:  "O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them 
which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold,  your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate." 

Upon  his  approaching  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  it  is 
said,  Luke  xix.  41,  &c.,  that  "  when  he  was  come  near, 
he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  '  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine 
enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee 
even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee  ;  and 
they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another,  because 
thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.'  " 
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When  he  was  going  to  be  crucified,  the  expectation  even 
of  his  own  immediate  sulibring  did  not  so  tar  engross  his 
thoughts,  but  that  he  felt  the  most  lively  comj)assion  on  the 
prospect  of  the  future  miseries  of  his  countrymen.  For, 
being  tollowed  by  a  great  company  of  people,  Luke  xxiii.  27, 
&c.,  "  and  of  women,  which  also  bewailed  and  lamented  him, 
Jesus  turning  unto  them  said,  '  Daughters  of  JerusaU^ui,  weep 
not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves,  and  for  your  children. 
For  behold  the  days  are  coming,  in  the  which  they  shall 
say.  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never  bare, 
and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck.  Then  shall  they  begin 
to  say  to  the  mountains,  fall  on  us  ;  and  to  the  hills,  cover 
us.  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  ?' " 

But  the  most  circumstantial  of  the  prophecies  of  our  Lord, 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
was  delivered  to  his  disciples,  when  they  desired  him  to 
attend  to  the  magnificence  of  that  celebrated  structure,  as 
they  were  sitting  in  the  full  view  of  it,  on  the  mount  of 
Olives.  He  immediately  replied,  Matt.  xxiv.  2,  "  See 
ye  not  all  these  things  }  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall 
not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down  ;"  and  this  was  even  literally  fulfilled  about 
forty  years  after,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Titus,  to  the 
great  regret  of  that  Roman  general,  who  would  gladly  have 
preserved  so  glorious  a  structure. 

Several  things  that  preceded  and  accompanied  this  dread- 
ful overthrow  of  the  Jews  were  distinctly  recited  by  our  Lord, 
as  signals  to  his  disciples  to  flee  from  the  place,  in  order  to 
escape  the  impending  calamities.  For  when  they  asked  him 
when  those  thing  should  he^  he  replied.  Matt.  xxiv.  4 — 7,  "  Take 
heed  that  no  man  deceive  you  ;  for  many  shall  come  in  my 
name,  saying,  I  am  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many.  And 
ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  :  see  that  ye  be 
not  troubled  :  for  all  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but 
the  end  is  not  yet.  For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom  :  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and 
pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  in  divers  places."  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  other  historians, 
all  these  things  did,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  precede  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Indeed  the  whole  of  that  work 
of  Josephus,  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  is  the  clearest 
and  most  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Saviour's  prophecies.*     The  particulars  of  the  prophecies, 

*  "The  Historian  was — one  to  whom  the  Pagans,  the  Jews  and  the  Christians 
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and  the  event,  have  been  compared  by  several  Christian 
writers,  but  more  especially  by  Bishop  Nevi^ton,  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  f  and  Mr.  Jortin.  J 

Our  Lord  also  mentions  the  persecution  of  his  followers, 
as  what  would  precede  that  event.  Matt.  xxiv.  9,  &c. : 
"  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill 
you  :  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  tor  my  name's  sake. 
And  then  shall  many  be  offended,  and  shall  betray  one 
another,  and  shall  hate  one  another. — But  he  that  shall 
endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved." 

In  connexion  with  this  persecution  and  dispersion  of  his 
disciples,  our  Lord  foretold  that  his  religion  would  be 
preached  in  all  the  worlds  meaning,  probably,  the  Roman 
empire,  before  this  great  catastrophe  ;  and  this  appears  from 
history  to  have  been  accomplished.  Matt.  xxiv.  14  :  *'  And 
this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations ;  and  then  shall  the 
end  come.** 

The  more  immediate  signal  for  the  Christians  to  flee  out 
of  the  country  was  the  appearance  of  Roman  armies,  with 
their  standards,  and  images  (which  were  held  in  abomination 
by  the  Jews],  in  the  holy  land  of  Judea  and  in  Jerusalem. 
Matt.  xxiv.  \5 — 21  :  *'When  ye  therefore  shall  see  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand 
in  the  holy  place  (whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand,) 
then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea,  flee  unto  the  mountains : 
let  him  which  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to  take 
any  thing  out  of  his  house  :  neither  let  him  which  is  in  the 
field  return  back  to  take  his  clothes.  And  woe  unto  them 
that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those 
days  !  But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter, 
neither  on  the  sabbath-day:  for  then  shall  be  great  tribu- 
lation, such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.*' 

The  obscurity  which  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the  first  part 
of  this  prediction  in  Matthew,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
moved by  the  plainer  expressions,  corresponding  to  them  in 
Luke  xxi.  20 — 24  :  "  And  when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  com- 
passed with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is 

could  have  no  reasonable  objection. — The  service  which  he  has  done  to  Christianity 
was  on  his  side  plainly  undesigned."  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
1731.  I.  p.  37. 

t  Jewish  Testimonies.  The  article  Josephns.  Works.  I.  pp.  36—109,  and  in 
Watson's  Tracts. 

X  Remarh.   I.  pp.  20—46,  including  remarks  by  Bishop  Pearce,  and  pp.  72— 8S. 
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nigh.  Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  depart  out ; 
and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  thereinto. 
For  these  be  the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things  which  are 
written  may  be  fulfilled.  But  woe  unto  them  that  are  with 
child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those  days  !  for  there 
shall  be  great  distress  in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this 
people.  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations  :  and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled." 

In  these  last  words  it  is  intimated,  that  the  calamities  of 
the  Jews  are  to  have  an  end,  and  that  they  are  to  be  once 
more  restored  to  the  possession  of  Jerusalem.  And  from 
this,  and  other  prophecies  to  the  same  purpose,  we  learn 
that  this  great  event  is  to  take  place,  when  the  gospel  shall 
have  been  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  when 
some,  at  least,  of  all  nations,  shall  be  converted  to  the  profes- 
sion of  it.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  Rom.  xi.  25 — 27,  "  1  would 
not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery, — 
that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Irsael  shall  be  saved, 
as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  deliverer, 
and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  :  for  this 
is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their 
sins." 

At  the  time  that  our  Saviour  delivered  this  prophecy, 
there  was  far  from  being  any  appearance  of  its  being  ac- 
complished. The  Jews  had  been  a  long  time  in  subjection 
to  the  Romans,  whose  empire  then  extended  over  almost  all 
the  known  world,  and  was  in  its  greatest  strength  ;  so  that 
it  could  not  have  been  imagined  that  so  inconsiderable  a 
people  as  the  Jews  were,  would  ever  think  of  opposing  them, 
and  much  less  that  they  should  hold  out,  till  they  were  re- 
duced to  such  extreme  distress  as  our  Lord  has  described. 
Still  less  would  any  man,  not  conscious  of  Divine  inspiration, 
have  ventured  to  foretell  such  a  circumstance,  as  the  cir- 
cumvallation  of  Jerusalem,  when,  if  they  were  reduced  by 
the  Romans,  the  conqueist  might  have  been  eff'ected  by 
many  methods  more  compendious  than  this. 

Besides,  there  was  not  in  our  Saviour's  time  any  example 
of  a  country  being  reduced  to  so  great  desolation  by  the 
Uomans,  and  of  so  complete  a  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants, 
as   that  which   befel   the   Jews.     The    Romans   were,    in 
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general,  merciful  conquerors,  so  that  the  state  of  almost  all 
the  countries  that  were  subject  to  them  was  considerably 
improved  by  that  means. 

Still  less  was  it  likely  that  so  noble  a  structure  as  the 
temple^  which  was  probably  the  most  sumptuous  and  mag- 
nificent building  in  the  world,  would  have  been  demolished, 
either  by  the  Romans,  who  would  have  been  proud  of  such 
a  monument  of  their  victory,  or  by  the  Jews,  who  had  the 
most  superstitious  veneration  for  it  ;  and  it  was  so  situated, 
as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  a  casual  fire  or 
any  other  accident.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  our  Lord 
peremptorily  pronounced  that  these  things,  improbable  as 
they  must  have  appeared,  would  not  fail  to  come  to  pass  in 
that  very  generation.  Matt.  xxiv.  34,  .35  :  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  This  generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these  things 
be  fulfilled.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away." 

The  successful  propagation  of  the  gospel,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  it  was  to  meet  with,  and  the  grievous  perse- 
cutions of  those  who  adhered  to  it ;  also  the  deplorable 
corruption  of  Christianity,  and  the  restoration  of  it  after 
that  corruption,  in  a  very  distant  age,  were  all  the  subjects 
of  prophecy  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles;  and  most  of  them 
were  events,  which  no  man  could  have  foreseen  or  expected, 
at  the  time  in  which  the  predictions  were  delivered. 

The  success  of  the  gospel  is  certainly  to  be  understood 
by  what  is  said  in  the  ancient  Jewish  prophecies  concerning 
the  great  extent  and  glory  of  the  Messiah*s  kingdom  ;  but 
our  Lord  himself  must  have  had  a  more  particular  view  to 
it  in  several  of  his  parables,  as  in  that  concerning  the  small 
grain  of  mustard-seed^  which  grew  into  a  great  tree  ;  the 
small  quantity  of  leaven^  which  leavened  the  whole  lump  ; 
and  many  others,  by  which  he  professedly  represents  the 
wonderful  spread  of  his  gospel ;  and  it  must  have  been 
with  the  fullest  assurance  of  this  event,  that  he  solemnly 
commissioned  his  disciples  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature. 

It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  our  Lord  might  speak  pro- 
phetically, when  he  called  himself  the  light  of  the  worlds 
and  said,  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father.,  but  by  me.  No  man 
knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son.,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall 
reveal  him,  &c.  If  these  declarations  were  meant  to  extend 
beyond  the  time  and  country  in  which  they  were  delivered, 
the  history  of  mankind  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  them  ;  and  the  present  state  of  the  world  makes  it 
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exceedingly  probable,  that  no  people  will  ever  attain  to  just 
and  usclul  conceptions  of  God,  &c.  but  by  the  gospel,  and 
that  by  this  means  all  nations  will,  in  due  time,  acquire 
them. 

Tliat  there  was  to  be  a  great  corruption  of  Chrislianity  \\2i^ 
expressly  tbretold  not  only  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  in 
which  the  rise,  progress  and  utter  destruction  of  some  great 
antichristian  power  are  most  certainly  described,  but  also 
in  other  writings  of  the  apostles,  and  especially  those  of 
Paul  ;  as  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 4  :  "  Now  we  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
our  gathering  together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken 
in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor 
by  letter,  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand. 
Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means  :  for  that  day  shall 
not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that 
man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition  ;  who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is 
worshipped  ;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God." 

The  coming  of  this  antichristian  power,  he  farther  says, 
ver.  9-^1 1,  "  is  after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish;  because  they  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  And 
for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie." 

This  apostle  represents  this  corruption  as  having  begun 
even  in  his  time,  though  that  monstrous  antichristian  power 
could  not  receive  its  full  establishment  till  some  other 
power,  which  was  then  in  the  way  (by  which  he  proba- 
bly meant  the  Roman  empire)  should  be  removed.  But 
whenever  it  should  be  established,  he  expressly  foretells  its 
utter  destruction.  Ver.  6 — 8  :  "  And  now  ye  know  what 
withholdeth,  that  he  might  be  revealed  in  his  time.  For 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work  :  only  he  who 
now  letteth  will  let  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 
And  then  shall  that  wicked  one  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 

The  particulars  of  this  great  corruption  of  Christianity 
are  more  distinctly  expressed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his 
first  epistle  to  Timothy,  i  v.  1 — 3 :  "  Now  the  spirit  speaketh 
expressly,  that,  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from 
the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of 
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d^Eaums :  speaking  lies  in  h}*pocrisy,  having  their  con- 
science seared  with  a  hot  iron ;  forbidding  to  marn-,  and 
comniandincr  to  abstain  from  meat^.  %vhich  God  hath  created 
to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  ihem  which  beheve  and 
know  the  truth/* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  these  prophecies,  espe- 
ciallv  if  thev  be  compared  with  others  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
and  of  the  "Revelation,  the  plain  characters  ot  the  church  of 
Jiome :  allowing  for  the  obscurity  of  many  of  the  phrases  by 
which  the  papal  usurpations  on  the  rights  of  God  and  man 
are  here  expressed.  These  prophecies  have  been  fully  ac- 
complished, the  Popish  corruptions  and  usurpations  having 
proceeded  almost  without  interruption,  for  more  than  four- 
teen hundred  years.* 

That  so  simple  a  religion  as  the  Christian  should  have 
been  subject  to  such  dreadful  corruption,  must  have  ap- 
peared improbable,  at  the  time  of  its  first  promulgation  :  the 
like  not  having  happened  to  the  Jewish  rehgion.  or.  indeed, 
to  anv  other  religion  under  heaven.  And  yet  when  the 
corruption  was  established,  and  had  been  supported  by  all 
the  temporal  powers  under  heaven,  for  the  space  of  many 
cenmries.  and  was  intimately  incorporated  with  the  civil 
constitutions  of  those  states,  its  general  restoration  to  its 
primitive  puritA-  must  have  appeared  much  more  impro- 
bable ;  t  and  vet  such  progress  has  been  already  made  in  this 
great  work,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  due  time, 
the  whole  prophecv  will  be  completed,  and  Christianity  be 
once  more  what  it  orieinallv  was. 


•  TV  Amkor  had  to»  twdi  iilwlnH  ftae  tmrnftmu  mmd  mtmrfmtimu,  to  bare 
cBBfiMdOdr  ra^e  darims  flie  iMt  three  oortniB,  waths  the  uMaeace  of  tbe 
■n^  power.  Ob  the  qaeatioa  whether  the Chwh  of  Bwe  be  i  iifaiii  i  h  Anti- 
chrisi,  see  Mr.  Etmbob's  Letter  to  Bp-Hnrd  om  hit  WmtharlmmimH  Lectures,  1777. 

■i-  5,ee  ~  An  Essaj  oa  the  Sfuit  mti  lyiaeaoe  of  tiw  Bcfcrmat^oo  bv  Lctba-. 
The  Work  which  obtained  the  Piue  «■  this  Qaestioii,  propowd  by  the  National 
IiBtitateaf  FrxDce,  '  What  faK  been  the  InfloeBce  of  the  Befctvaticm  by  Lutberou 
the  pii»jr"»  sitnatioB  of  die  dMBaeat  States  of  Europe,  and  chi  tbe  progress  of 
KBOiriedse-'    Bv  CTfllefs.    Ttawiited  fttw  the bst  Parts  EditioB.  1805." 
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CHAPTER  XL* 

AN  LXAMIN'ATIOX  OF  THE  EVIDEKCE  OF  SEVERAL  MI- 
RACLES, WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEX 
WROUGHT  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES  THAN  THE  CON- 
FIRMATION OF  THE  JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN  REVE- 
LATIONS. 

^"^^ 

We  shall  be  much  confirmed  in  our  belief  of  the  miracles 
of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  and  of  the  truth  of  their  reli^ons, 
if  we  compare  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  for 
them,  with  that  which  is  alleged  in  favour  of  other  miracles. 
For  miracles  have  been  pleaded  in  favour  of  Heathenism, 
Mohammedanism  and  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence which  is  alleged  in  their  favour,  thoush  it  has  been 
boasted  of  by  modern  unbelievers,  as  equal,  and  even  supe- 
rior to  what  has  been  pleaded  for  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
of  Christ,  is  exceedingly  defective,  if  there  be  any  propnety 
in  the  rules  which  1  have  already  laid  down,  for  ascertaining 
the  value  of  human  testimony. 

The  number  of  false  miracles  which  have  gained  credit  in 
the  world,  posterior  to  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are, 
in  some  measure,  an  evidence  of  their  truth.  Mankind  are 
easily  led  by  analoey,  from  one  thino^  to  another  ;  so  that 
having  been  compelled  to  admit  the  evidence  of  some  mira- 
cles, they  would  more  easily  admit  that  of  others,  in  any 
respects  similar  to  them,  (as  their  being  wrought  bv  the 
same  kind  of  persons,  and  for  similar  purposes.)  upon  much 
more  slender  evidence  ;  whereas,  if  nothing  had  existed  of 
the  like  nature  before  them,  the  e\idence  of  which  was 
indisputable,  the  later  miracles  would  have  gained  no  credit 
at  all;  so  that  the  credit  which  they  have  obtained  is  a  kind 
of  proof  that  something  better  authenticated  had  taken  place 
before  them.  In  like  manner,  spurious  gospels,  6cc.  are 
some  proof  that  there  were  genuine  ones  prior  to  them. 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  all  miracles,  not  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian, that  they  were  either  not  published  to  the  world  till 
long  after  the  time  in  which  they  were  said  to  have  been 
perlbnned,  or  not  in  the  places  in  which  they  were  said  to 
have  happened,  or  they  were  suffered  to  pass  without  exa- 

•  VoLD-  Ed,  178  2 
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mination,  because  they  coincided  with  the  favourite  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  they  were  reported  ;  or  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  priests  or  magistrates  to  favour  the  de- 
ceit. None  of  these  miracles  were  performed  in  places  where 
they  must  have  been  the  most  wanted,  viz.  in  the  presence  of 
unbelievers ;  and  besides,  they  were  of  such  a  nature,  as 
could  answer  no  good  end  whatever,  many  of  them  a  bad 
one,  and  the  rest  were  whimsical  and  ridiculous,  such  as, 
we  cannot  but  think,  must  have  been  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And  yet,  with 
respect  even  to  the  Popish  miracles,  which  are  only  pre- 
tended to  have  been  wrought  in  countries  in  which  it  is 
highly  dangerous  not  only  to  make  any  inquiry  into  them, 
but  even  to  hint  the  least  suspicion  of  their  truth  ;  Mr. 
Chubb  scruples  not  to  say,  that  they  are  better  attested 
than  any  that  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  first 
century,  that  is,  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  ;  and  the  philo- 
sophical Mr.  Hume  expresses  himself  in  a  still  stronger 
manner  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  pretended  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  have 
been  set  upon  a  level  with  those  of  Christ,  by  Hierocles 
and  Philostratus  among  the  ancients,  and  by  Mr.  Blount 
among  the  moderns.*  I  shall  therefore  give  a  more  parti- 
cular account  of  them  : 

This  Apollonius  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  contem- 
porary with  Christ,  and  remarkable,  as  it  is  said,  for  his 
temperance  and  many  other  virtues.  It  is  affirmed,  that  he 
performed  many  miracles,  particularly,  transporting  himself 
in  the  air  from  one  place  to  another,  and  even  raising  the 
dead.  He  is  also  said  to  have  ascended  into  heaven,  and  to 
have  appeared  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

But  it  certainly  tends  to  discredit  the  story,  that  Apollo- 
nius had  been  dead,  or  translated,  above  a  hundred  years 
before  Philostratus  wrote,  and  that  his  history  was  com- 
piled partly  from  the  commentaries  of  one  Damis,  which 
were  never  published,  but  given  to  this  writer  by  the 
Empress  Julia,  as  secret  memoirs^  without  any  evidence  of 
their  being  genuine ;  and  partly  from  the  writings  of  Maxi- 
mus  iEginensis,  and  Meragenes,  the  former  of  whom  only 
wrote  a  few  particulars  ;  and,  according  to  the  character 
given  of  him  by  Philostratus  himself,  was  a  very  fabulous 
and  romantic  writer. 

It  is,  indeed,  said,  that  there  were  public  monuments  of 

*  In  his  Philostratus,  1680.     See  Leland,  D.W.  I.  p.  67. 
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some  of  the  miracles  of  Apollonius,  but  they  arc  also  said 
to  have  been  in  distant  cities  of  India  and  Ethiopia,  where 
no  writer  pretends  to  have  found  them.  Some  letters  of 
Apollonius  are  mentioned,  but  Philostratus  owns  that 
they  did  not  relate  to  any  of  his  miracles,  but  only  to  the 
curiosities  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled. 

The  manner  in  which  Philostratus  writes,  gives  us  but  a 
very  indifterent  opinion  of  his  own  character,  and  his  style 
is  affected  and  extravagant,  full  of  an  ostentation  of  learning, 
and  shewing  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  every  thing  that 
could  tend  to  the  reputation  of  his  hero. 

Many  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Apollonius  were  said  to 
have  been  done  in  secret,  or  before  very  few  witnesses; 
some  were  self-contradictory,  and  others  were  evidently  vain 
and  foolish  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  occasion  of  Philostratus's  writing  seems  to  have  been 
his  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Severus,  and  with  Caracalla  the  succeeding  emperor,  by 
detracting  from  Christianity,  to  which  they  both  had  a  very 
great  aversion. 

Lastly,  the  story  of  these  miracles  presently  died  away, 
and  the  disciples  of  Apollonius  were  so  few,  that  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  he  was,  in  any  respect,  so  ex- 
traordinary a  person  as  Philostratus  pretended. 

As  to  the  magical  rites  of  the  Heathens,  nothing  could 
be  more  wicked  or  absurd.  Nero  shewed  the  most  extra- 
vagant fondness  for  this  odious  and  contemptible  art,  and 
sent  for  the  most  eminent  professors  of  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  world;  but  the  issue  of  it  was  his  own,  and  a  general 
conviction  of  the  folly  of  their  i)retences. 

The  Emperor  V  espasian  is  said  to  have  cured  a  blind  and 
a  lame  man  at  Alexandria  ;  and  this,  Mr.  Hume  says,  is 
one  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  history.* 
But  it  may  be  easily  collected  from  the  accounts  of  the  two 
historians  who  mention  these  miracles  (neither  of  whom  it 
is  probable  believed  in  them,  and  one  of  them  evidently  did 
not),  that  these  extraordinary  narrations  were  very  con- 
venient, in  order  to  give  weight  to  the  authority  of  V^espa- 
sian,  who  was  newly  made  emperor. 

Mohammed  himself  did  not  pretend  to  any  miracle, 
except  the  Koran  itself;  and  that  this  was  a  divine  com- 
position, he  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  positive  proof, 

•  Phil.  Ess.  X.  p.  192,  on  Tacit  Hist.  L.  iv.  C.  8. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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but  contents  himself  with  appealing  to  its  own  excellence  ; 
and  it  was  probably  superior  to  the  poetical  compositions  of 
other  Arabians  of  his  time ;  and  this  it  might  very  well  be, 
though  written  by  himself,  or  his  confidents.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Sale,  who  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  great 
master  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  who  certainly  meant  to 
give  it  all  possible  advantage,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
mean  performance.  The  style  of  the  Koran  cannot  be  said 
to  be  comparable  to  that  of  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  however,  was  never  alleged  as  any  proof  of  its 
divinity. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  only  pretended  miracle  of 
Mohammed  gained  him  any  followers  ;  the  propagation  of 
his  religion  having  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  sword.  More- 
over, though  the  Mohammedan  religion  be  very  absurd,  and 
unnaturally  harsh  in  some  respects,  especially  in  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  wine,  it  flatters  men  with  the  greatest 
indulgence  in  others,  every  man  being  allowed  four  wives, 
and  as  many  concubines  as  he  can  keep  ;  and  the  future 
rewards  of  good  Musselmen  are  represented  as  being  of  a 
sensual  nature.  The  great  advantage  which  Mohammed- 
anism had  over  the  corrupt  Christianity  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  published,  was,  that  it  asserted  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  God,  against  the  Trinitarians  ;  but,  in 
other  respects,  all  who  profess  this  religion  are  slaves  to  the 
most  abject  superstition.  And  yet  Mr.  Chubb  says,  that 
whether  Mohammedanism  be  a  divine  revelation,  or  not, 
there  seems  to  be  a  plausible  pretence,  arising  from  the 
circumstance  of  things,  to  stamp  a  divine  character  upon  it. 

Of  all  the  Popish  miracles,  those  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Abbe  Paris  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
most  credible.  Mr.  Hume  boasts  exceedingly  of  them, 
asserting  that  no  where  else  can  there  be  found  such  a 
number  of  cir<;umstances,  agreeing  to  the  corroboration  of 
one  fact ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  opposed  to  such  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  but  the  absolute  impossibility,  or  miraculous 
nature  of  the  events.  He  even  says,  that  those  miracles 
may  be  said,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  to  surpass 
those  of  Christ  in  evidence  and  authority.  Philosophical 
Essays,  p.  198,  &c.  Let  us  now  consider  a  few  circum- 
stances which  our  philosopher  seems  to  have  overlooked, 
when  he  gave  his  judgment  in  this  case. 

At  the  time  when  these  miracles  were  sa,id  to  have  been 
performed,  there  was  a  strong  and  numerous  party  in 
France,  under  the  conduct  of  very  able  and  learned  men, 
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who  were  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  that  cause  which 
those  miracles  were  calculated  to  support  ;  and  on  the  first 
rumour  of  them,  they  were  eagerly  tried  up,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  clear  decision  of  heaven  in  favour  of  the 
Jansenists. 

The  character  of  this  Abb6  was  such,  as  makes  it  highly 
improbable  that  any  miracle  should  have  been  wrought  by 
him,  or  in  his  favour.  His  whole  life  was  a  course  of  the 
most  absurd  and  painful  superstitions,  lie  abridged  him- 
self even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  was,  in  fact,  ac- 
cessary to  his  own  death,  by  refusing  proper  assistance, 
and  even  better  nourishment,  when  he  was  manifestly 
drawing  near  his  end,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  aus- 
terities. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hume  writes  upon  this 
subject,*  one  would  imagine  that  these  miracles  had  never 
been  contradicted,  and  that  the  evidence  for  them  had 
never  been  disputed  ;  and  yet  the  fact  is,  that  they  were 
always  suspected  by  most  persons  who  heard  of  them  ;  that 
the  archbishop  of  Sens  considered  twenty-two  of  them  as 
impostures  ;  that  the  counsellor  Montgeron,  who  undertook 
to  confute  him,  gave  up  seventeen  of  these  pretended  cures, 
and  defended  only  five  ;  that  i\I.  Dcs  Voux  proved  to  him 
that  he  defended  them  very  ill ;  that  in  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  occasion,  the  falsity  of  many  of  these 
prodigies  was  demonstrated ;  that  many  witnesses  ab- 
sconded to  escape  examination  ;  that  others  deposed  that 
their  certificates  had  been  falsified,  by  the  addition  of  cir- 
cumstances which  were  not  true  ;  that  many  of  the  sick 
persons  protested  against  the  account  which  had  been  pub- 
lished of  their  cures  ;  that  many  of  those  who  had  been 
subject  to  convulsions,  confessed  to  M.  De  Heraut,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police,  that  their  convulsions  were  arti- 
ficial ;  that  the  cures,  true  or  false,  were  but  gradual,  and 
accomplished  by  several  steps ;  that  they  were  obliged  to 
go  nine  times  at  least,  and  often  more,  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbe  ;  so  that  the  cures  might  very  possibly  be  cither  the 
work  of  time,  of  a  lively  imagination,  or  of  the  medicines 
which  they  continued  to  take  ;  that  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  those  who  applied  for  a  cure  were  disappointed  ; 
that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the  assistance  of  the  Divine 
Being  should  not  have  been  obtained  but  by  means  of  con- 
vulsions, swoonings,  violent,  and  some  times  very  indecent 

•  Phil.  Ess.  X.  pp.  195—199. 
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gestures,  which  those  who  applied  for  a  cure  made  use  of; 
and  lastly,  that  these  miracles  entirely  ceased  when  no 
credit  was  given  to  them  ;  and  instead  of  drawing  the  Jan- 
senists  out  of  the  low  reputation  into  which  they  were 
fallen,  they  only  served  to  make  the  whole  party  more  ridi- 
culous and  contemptible.* 

Mr.  Hume  also  mentions  after  the  Cardinal  De  Retz,  a 
miracle  which  was  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  Saragossa  ; 
but,  by  Mr.  Hume's  own  account,  the  cardinal  himself  did 
not  believe  h.-\ 

The  last  instance  I  shall  mention  is  one  on  which  Mr. 
Chubb  lays  great  stress,  viz.  a  miracle  said  to  have  been 
wrought  among  the  Camisards,  or  the  Protestants  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  which  he  says  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  a  real  miracle.  The  principal  thing  that  was  ex- 
hibited upon  this  occasion  was  one  Clary,  seeming  to  stand, 
or  dance  about  in  the  flames  unhurt.  The  account  was 
published  by  Mr.  Lacy,  an  English  gentleman,  who  joined 
the  French  Protestants,  when  they  took  refuge  in  England, 
from  the  depositions  of  John  Cavallier,  a  brother  of  the 
principal  leader  of  the  Camisards,  :|:  but  a  person  of  an 
infamous  character,  who  afterwards  turned  papist,  and  en- 
listed in  the  French  king's  guards. 

But  M.  Le  Moine,  who  answered  Mr.  Chubb's  treatise 
on  Miracles,  in  which  this  fact  M'^as  mentioned,  having  taken 
some  pains  to  inquire  into  it,  found,  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  most  unexceptionable  witnesses,  especially  that  of  one 
Serres,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  the 
Camisards,  that  the  whole  business  was  a  trick,  contrived 
by  themselves,  in  order  to  encourage  their  troops.  This 
person,  wh,en  near  his  death,  gave  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  artifice  had  been  conducted  ; 
and  the  particulars,  together  with  the  proofs  of  the  whole 
discovery,  may  be  seen  in  INI.  Le  Moine's  treatise  on  Mira- 
cles, p.  420,  &c. 

*  Lettres  de  Roustan,  p.  85,  &c.  P.         Leland,  D.W.  II.  pp.  108—134. 

t  Phil.  Ess.  X.  pp.  193—195. 

X  Col.  Cavallier  who  wrole  "  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes."  Trans- 
lated 1726.  "  The  uameCamisard,"  he  derives  from  a  circumstance  which  happened 
at  the  siege  of  Montanban,  where  the  Duke  of  Rohan's  men  "put  their  shirts  over 
their  clothes,  thereby  to  know  each  other."  He  adds  that  some  derive  the  name 
*•  from  the  Hebrew  or  tlie  Greek."  Mem.  p.  158.  Of  Mr.  Lacy  and  his  connexion 
with  the  French  Prophets,  there  is,  an  account  from  D  i .  CaJamy's  M.  S.  Life,  in 
Biog.  Brit.  IIF,  p.  US. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A    VIEW     OF     THE    PRINCIPAL    OBJECTIONS    TO    THE 
JEWISH    AND    CHRISTIAN   REVELATIONS. 

In  the  preceding  sections  I  have  given  a  general  view  of 
the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  re- 
velations, or  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  believe  that 
the  Divine  Being  has  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
giving  mankind  laws  and  admonitions,  with  such  sanctions 
respecting  our  future  expectations,  and  especially  our  ex- 
pectations after  death,  as  we  find  an  account  of  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  I  presume  that  such  facts  have  been  pro- 
duced, as  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  that 
these  books  contain  a  true  and  authentic  history. 

That  testimony  so  copious,  and  so  particularly  circum- 
stanced, given  by  such  numbers  of  persons,  who  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  being  informed,  and  who  were  so  far  from 
having  any  motive  to  impose  upon  the  world,  should,  not- 
withstanding, be  given  to  a  falsehood,  cannot  be  admitted, 
without  supposing  all  those  persons  to  have  been  con- 
stituted in  a  manner  quite  different  from  other  men.  And 
by  whatever  method  of  reasoning  we  dispute  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  books  of  Scripture,  we  may  question  the 
genuineness  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  invalidate  the 
evidence  of  all  history. 

Such  known  facts  of  other  kinds  have  also  been  produced, 
especially  respecting  the  reception  which  the  pretensions  to 
Divine  communications  by  Moses,  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  have  met  with,  from  persons  who  could  have  had 
no  motive  to  admit  them,  except  the  fullest  conviction  of 
their  truth,  and  also  respecting  the  des:rees  of  religious 
knowledge  possessed  l\y  the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  were 
far  from  having  any  peculiar  natural  advantage  for  the 
attainment  of  it,  as  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  the 
supposition  of  their  having  had  such  Divine  communications 
as  they  pretended  to. 

Lastly,  not  only  have  many  remarkable  events  come  to 
pass  agreeable  to  predictions  published  in  those  books  but 
the  present  state  of  several  considerable  cities,  of  whole 
nations,  and  of  the  world  in  general,  is  such  as  was  exactly 
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described  in  them,  several  hundred  years  ago ;  so  that  we 
cannot  but  have  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  all  the  other  predictions,  for  which  we 
have  the  same  evidence  that  they  came  from  God,  and 
especially  that  which  is  the  great  object  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  revelation,  and  to  which,  if  we  believe  it,  it  behoves  us 
to  have  constant  respect,  viz.  that  Christ  will  come  again  to 
raise  the  dead,  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  give  unto  every 
man  according  to  his  works. 

Notwithstanding  this  direct  and  plenary  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  many  persons, 
who  have  been  extremely  prejudiced,  and  consequently 
averse  to  receive  them,  either  overlooking  some  of  the  more 
essential  particulars  of  which  it  consists,  or  not  fully  com- 
prehending it,  have  started  several  objections.  I  shall, 
therefore,  distinctly  mention,  and  briefly  reply  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  especially  such  as  are  thought  to  be  the  most 
plausible,  and  which  have  the  most  weight  at  present. 

SECTION  I. 

Various  Objections  respecting  the  Old  Testament. 

Some  of  the  most  plausible  objections  that  have  yet  been 
made  to  the  system  of  revelation  above-mentioned,  affect  the 
Jewish  religion  only.  It  is  said  to  represent  the  Divine 
conduct  in  such  a  light,  as  is  inconsistent  with  his  known 
attributes  of  justice  and  goodness,  particularly  his  ex- 
press order  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  with- 
out sparing  even  innocent  children  ;  his  command  to  Abraham 
to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  ;  and  his  direction  to  the  children 
of  Israel  to  borrow  of  the  Egyptians,  jewels,  and  other  valu- 
able things,  without  any  design  to  return  them. 

Before  I  reply  to  each  of  these  objections,  I  shall  make 
a  few  general  observations  respecting  them  all. 

To  these,  and  all  such  like  objections,  the  same  general 
answer  may  be  made  as  to  similar  objections  to  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  God  in  the  natural  world,  where  we  see 
many  things  which  we  are  not  able  to  reconcile  to  those 
principles,  as  they  are  rules  of  human  conduct,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  revealed  religion  should  be  more 
free  from  these  objections  than  natural  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  we  might  expect,  that,  if  both  the  dispensations 
have  the  same  author,  they  would  be  so  similarly  consti- 
tuted, as  to  be  attended  with  similar  advantages  and  similar 
difficulties.    Now  we  see  that,  under  the  government  of  the 
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same  God,  the  innocent  are  tVoquenlly  involved  in  the  same 
calamities  with  the  guilty  ;  the  hnvs  of  nature  being  so 
framed,  as  to  be  only  in  general  favourable  to  virtue,  without 
making-  exceptions  on  account  of  individuals. 

Jf  the  vices  and  follies  of  a  nation,  or  of  its  governors, 
bring  war,  famine  or  pestilence  into  it,  the  righteous  are  not 
spared  ;  storms,  tempests  and  earthquakes  make  no  distinc- 
tion of  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  and  innocent  children  suffer 
every  day  in  consequence  of  the  profligacy  and  debauchery 
of  their  parents.  If,  therefore,  it  be  consistent  with  the 
Divine  attributes  to  permit  war,  pestilence,  famine  or  earth- 
quakes, by  which  numbers  of  our  race,  of  all  characters,  are 
promicuously  swept  away,  why  might  not  the  same  Being 
commission  the  Israelites  utterly  to  extirpate  a  nation 
abandoned,  without  hope  of  recovery,  to  the  most  abomi- 
nable idolatries  and  wickedness  ?  With  respect  to  the  Divine 
Being,  there  can  be  no  material  difference  ;  and  indeed  there 
is  very  little,  in  any  case,  between  appointment  and  permis- 
sion^ where  there  is  a  sufficient  power  of  prevention.  Also, 
as  it  is  alleged,  that  the  inequalities  of  common  providence 
may  be  rectified  in  a  future  state,  the  very  same  may  be 
said  with  respect  to  these  special  providences. 

The  great  object  of  Divine  government  is  the  production 
of  happiness  ;  and  as  we  see,  in  the  ordinary  dispensations 
of  his  providence,  that  temporal  evils  are,  in  many  cases, 
inseparably  connected  with,  and  ultimately  productive  of 
good,  we  may  presume  that  every  thing  to  which  similar 
objections  may  be  raised  in  the  course  of  his  extraordinary 
dispensations,  will,  in  the  end,  be  seen  to  have  the  same 
advantages  ;  and  then  they  will  stand  perfectly  clear  of  all 
objections.  In  the  mean  time,  it  becomes  us  (as  we  are 
obliged  to  do  with  respect  to  every  thing  that  we  have  to 
complain  of  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
natural  world)  to  wait  with  patience,  till  we  can  see  farther 
into  the  nature  and  uses  of  thins^s  than  we  can  do  at  presents 
The  reason  why  the  rules  of  strict  justice  and  veracity  are 
binding  upon  us  is,  because  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  our 
mutual  happiness,  as  social  beings,  can  be  promoted  hj/ our- 
selves. We  have  seen  already  that  the  most  indispensable 
moral  duties  are,  in  fact,  means  to  a  certain  end  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  in  some  cases,  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  may 
gain  the  same  great  end,  by  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  de- 
viation from  any  rules. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  Canaanites,  we 
may,  1   think,  see  great  wisdom  and  propriety  in  their  utter 
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extermination,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished 
by  the  Israelites.  It  might  be  highly  expedient,  and  even 
necessary,  for  the  instruction  of  that  age  of  mankind,  that 
the  Divine  Being  should  make  a  signal  and  striking  example 
of  a  nation  so  far  sunk  into  idolatry  and  corruptions  of  all 
kinds,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  are  said  to  have 
been  ;  and  the  hand  of  God  would  not  have  been  so  visible 
in  their  destruction,  and  consequently,  the  moral  lesson 
would  not  have  been  so  striking  and  useful,  if  it  had  been 
accomplished  by  a  flood,  an  earthquake  or  any  other  natural 
means,  as  had  been  already  tried  in  the  case  of  the -old  world, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  whereas, 
the  hand  of  God  could  not  but  appear  when  the  punishment 
was  executed  by  a  people  who  received  an  express  and 
manifest  commission  from  him  for  that  purpose  ;  and  this 
could  not  but  be  evident,  when  all  the  passage  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  con- 
ducted by  a  series  of  miracles,  and  when  they  were  assisted 
by  supernatural  power  in  making  their  conquests.  It  was 
like  the  regular  execution  of  a  commission,  by  persons  who 
carried  their  credentials  or  warrant  along  with  them. 

The  particular  reasons  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites, 
are  clearly  and  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
Thus,  in  one  place,  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Promised  Land  is  said  to  have  been  deferred,  because  the 
iniquity  of  the  inhabitants  was  not  full  ;  and  the  Israelites 
are  frequently  reminded  that  the  extermination  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  their  own  settlement  in  the  country,  were 
appointed  by  God,  not  on  account  of  their  goodness,  but 
for  the  wickedness  of  those  people  who  were  driven  out 
before  them.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  other  wars  in 
which  the  Israelites  might  happen  to  be  engaged  with  their 
neighbouring  nations,  they  were  expressly  enjoined  to  pur- 
sue very  different  and  more  humane  maxims,  sparing  all 
except  such  as  were  found  bearing  arms.  In  this  particular 
case,  only,  they  were  expressly  commanded  to  extermitiate 
utter  It/. 

That  the  Israelites  were  not  influenced  by  the  usual  pas- 
sions of  conquerors,  but  acted  under  an  authority  which 
controulled  their  natural  desires,  is  manifest  from  their  not 
sparing  even  the  cattle,  and  even  refraining  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  treasure  which  they  found  in  Jericho, 
which  was  the  first-fruits  of  their  conquests,  and  to  be 
devoted  to  God.  The  Israelites  have  often  been  compared 
to  barbarous  conquerors  and  cruel  murderers ;  but  let  other 
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conquerors  and  assassins  bi;  produced,  who  refrained  from 
plunder  as  these  did.  That  they  were  not  actuated  by  mere 
rage  and  revenge  is  evident  from  their  havinf^-  received  no 
particular  provocation,  not  indeed,  havinir  had  any  personal 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Their  motives, 
it  is  evident,  must  have  been  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
those  of  common  robbers  and  murderers,  and,  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  it  is  the  motive  that  determines  the  nature  of  the 
action. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  passion 
the  Israelites  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  for  war,  which 
would  have  been  inflamed  by  the  rapidity  of  their  conquests, 
they  were  forbidden  to  extend  them  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  the  constitution  of  their  aovern- 
ment  was  altogether  unsuited  to  extensive  empire. 

It  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  extermination  of 
the  Canaanites  by  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Israel,  if,  as 
is  very  possible,  it  was  the  best  method  of  impressing  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  themselves  with  a  just  idea  of  the 
heiiious  nature  of  idolatry,  and  to  make  sufficient  provision 
against  their  being  seduced  into  the  same  abominable  prac- 
tices. If  their  living  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  idolatrous 
nations  was  so  unsafe  for  this  people,  as  their  history  shews 
it  to  have  been,  what  danger  would  they  not  have  been  in, 
if  they  had  spared  the  old  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  and  suffered 
them  to  live  unmolested  among  them? 

I  would  observe,  however,  that  the  order  to  exterminate 
utterly  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanites  ;  though  expressed  in 
absolute  terms,  is  supposed  by  some  to  \\2i\eheen  conditional 
in  fact,  and  that  their  lives  were  to  have  been  spared  upon 
their  submission,  and  especially  on  their  forsaking  idolatry. 

This  supposition  is  sufficiently  anlaogous  to  other  threat- 
enings  in  the  Scriptures  (the  nature  of  which  is  explained 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  1  i),  as  that  of  Jonah  against 
the  Ninevites,  He  was  commissioned  to  say,  that  in  forty 
days  Nineveh  should  he  overthrown^  Jonah  iii.  4  ;  and  yet  we 
see  that,  upon  repentance,  that  city  was  spared. 

It  is  plain,  in  fact,  that  the  Israelites  either  did  not 
understand  the  command  to  be  absolute,  or  they  knowingly 
transgressed  it,  even  in  the  best  and  most  flourishing  state 
of  their  affairs  ;  for  mention  is  made  of  the  remains  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations  living  in  subjection  to  the  Israelites, 
even  to  the  times  of  the  kings.  1  Kings  ix.  20,  21  :  "  All 
the  people  that  were  left,  of  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Periz- 
zites,  Hivites  and  Jebusites,  which  were  not  of  the  children 
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of  Israel,  their  children  that  were  left  after  them  in  the  land, 
whom  the  children  of  Israel  also  were  not  able  utterly  to 
destroy,  upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond 
service  unto  this  day."  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that, 
though  before  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  Israelites 
could  not  entirely  subdue  those  nations,  they  were  then 
wholly  reduced,  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors  ;  and 
we  no  where  read  of  their  being  blamed  for  the  favour  they 
shewed  them,  as  Saul  was  in  the  case  of  the  Amalekites, 
who  were  reduced  by  war.  We  also  read,  Judges  i.  28,  "  It 
came  to  pass  that  when  Israel  was  strong,  that  they  put  the 
Canaanites  to  tribute,  and  did  not  utterly  drive  them  out." 
And  it  must  be  observed  that  Uriah,  one  of  David's  principal 
heroes,  was  a  Hittite. 

Besides,  the  reason  and  end  for  which  the  order  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  given,  which  was, 
lest  the  children  of  Israel  should  be  enticed  by  them  into 
idolatry,  entirely  ceased  upon  their  submission,  and  aban- 
doning their  idol  worship. 

Lastly,  it  is  pretty  clearly  inferred,  that  this  order  was 
conditional,  from  finding  that  if  the  hearts  of  the  Canaanites 
had  not  been  hardened  to  oppose  the  Israelites,  they  would 
not  have  been  cut  off.  Joshua  xi.  19,  20  :  "  There  was  not 
a  city  that  made  peace  with  the  children  of  Israel  save  the 
Hivites  :  for  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  that 
they  should  come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might 
destroy  them  utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour  ; 
but  that  he  might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  ;"  i.  e.  evidently  in  case  of  opposition  only.  As  to 
the  Lord's  hardening  their  hearts,  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  it  in  this  case,  and  it  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  orders  which  the  Jews  had,  not  to  spare  even  their 
nearest  relations,  if  they  should  attempt  to  seduce  them 
into  idolatry,  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  the  same 
charge  of  cruelty,  and  has  also  been  censured  as  a  persecu- 
tion on  the  account  of  rehgious  principles.  But  it  should 
be  considered,  that  the  very  reason  for  setting  apart  the 
Jewish  nation  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  extraordinary  provi- 
dence of  God,  respecting  the  whole  world  of  mankind, 
which  was  at  that  time  universally  sinking  into  idolatry, 
was  to  secure  the  belief  of  the  great  and  important  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  unity,  and  universal  moral  government ;  and 
that  this,  which  was  the  great  object  both  of  the  religious 
constitution,  and  also  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Hebrews, 
would  have  been  defeated,  if  the  most  effectual  provision 
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had  not  been  made  for  securing  to  the  one  true  God  the 
allegiance  of  this  one  nation,  and  their  adherence  to  the 
purity  of  his  worship. 

Besides,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  that  a  special  and  extra- 
ordinary providence  should  constantly  attend  that  people, 
making  them  prosperous  and  flourishing  so  long  as  they 
preserved  the  purity  of  their  religion,  and  involving  them  in 
national  calamity  and  distress,  whenever  they  departed  from 
it,  the  Israelites  themselves  would  not  have  been  fairly  dealt 
with,  if  every  possible  avenue  had  not  been  guarded,  against 
the  introduction  of  so  destructive  an  evil.  And,  after  all,  we 
see  that,  even  these  seemingly  rigorous  methods  were  not 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  Divine  Being 
was  obliged,  as  we  may  say,  to  teach  his  useful  lessons  to 
the  world  by  the  punishment^  as  well  as  prosperiti/  of  his 
favourite  people  ;  but,  in  either  of  these  cases,  their  example 
was  of  the  same  benefit  to  the  world  at  large. 

It  should  also  be  considered,  that  the  idolatry  of  the 
ancient  Gentile  world,  and  especially  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  was  by  no  means  a  system  of  merely  speculative 
opinions^  but  a  course  of  the  most  atrocious  and  abominable 
practices^  enjoining  the  cruel  murder  of  numberless  innocent 
children,  as  well  as  other  human  victims,  and  the  most 
shocking  lewdness,  together  with  other  vices  of  the  most 
unnatural  and  detestable  nature.  And  surely  it  becomes  a 
wise  legislator,  to  restrain  the  commission  of  such  destructive 
vices  as  these. 

As  to  the  case  of  Abraham,  with  respect  to  the  command 
he  received  to  offer  his  son  Isaac,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied, 
that  he  who  gave  life  had  a  right  to  take  it  away,  and  in 
whatever  manner  his  infinite  wisdom  should  see  fit ;  and  if, 
for  the  trial  of  his  obedience  in  so  tender  a  point,  he  chose 
to  make  Abraham  himself  the  instrument  of  it,  instead  of 
a  disease,  or  what  we  usually  call  an  accident,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  we  already  know 
of  the  Divine  conduct.  Abraham,  who  had  had  frequent 
communications  with  God,  could  have  no  doubt  concerning 
the  authority  from  which  the  order  came;  and,  knowing  the 
Divine  power  and  justice,  he  might  be  satisfied  that,  not- 
withstanding all  appearances,  neither  himself  nor  his  son 
would  be  losers  by  their  obedience. 

Paul  says,  that  Abraham  knew  that  God  was  even  able 
to  raise  Isaac  from  the  dead,  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  very  thing  that  Abraham  expected  ;   for  the 
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promise  that  was  made  to  him,  of  being  the  father  of  many 
nations,  chiefly  respected  Isaac  :  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called.  If,  therefore,  Abraham  believed  this  promise,  he 
must  have  fully  expected,  either  that  God  would  not  permit 
him  to  put  his  son  to  death,  or  that  he  would  raise  him  from 
the  dead  ;  and,  if  he  had  not  firmly  believed  the  former 
promise,  much  less  would  he  have  regarded  this  harsh 
command. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  in  order  to  lessen  the  difficulty 
which  arises  from  this  part  of  the  Scripture  history,  that  the 
Gentile  world  was,  probably,  about  this  time,  falling  into 
the  horrid  custom  of  human  sacrifices  ;  and  that  the  Divine 
Being  might  choose  to  shew,  in  this  instance,  that  though 
he  had  a  right  to  demand  such  offerings,  they  were  not 
pleasing  to  him,  and  he  would  not  accept  of  them.  Upon 
all  other  occasions  he  is  represented  as  expressing  the 
greatest  abhorrence  of  such  cruel  rites,  and  his  highest  dis- 
pleasure against  all  those  nations  who  practised  them.  See 
Lev.  xviii.  21.  Deut.  xviii.  10.  Jer.  vii.  31.  Ezek.  xvi.  21, 
XX.  26,  31. 

I  would  observe  farther,  that,  with  respect  to  ideas  of 
right  and  equity,  the  sentiments  of  those  people  who  ob- 
served any  particular  fact,  and  who  were  to  be  instructed 
by  it,  should  be  chiefly  considered.  Now  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  any  objection  was  ever  made  to  God's 
requiring  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  for  the  trial  of  Abraham's 
faith  and  obedience,  till  the  present  age,  which  is  above 
four  thousand  years  since  the  event ;  nor  can  it  be  made  to 
appear  that  any  bad  consequence  ever  flowed  from  it. 

Though  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  loaded  with  the  treasures 
of  the  country,  the  ungrateful  usage  they  had  met  with, 
and  the  cruel  and  unjust  servitude  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced,  and  the  recompense  they  were  fairly  entitled  to, 
should  be  considered,  in  order  to  lessen  the  difficulty  which 
might  arise  from  the  account  of  the  method  which  they 
took  to  recover  their  right.  But  the  word,  which  we  render 
borrow,  also  signifies  to  require,  or  demand ;  and  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Egyptians  are  represented  to  have  been, 
willing  to  get  rid  of  the  Israelites  at  any  rate,  lest  they  should 
all  be  dead  men,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  they  would 
have  been  as  ready  to  give,  as  to  lend  them,  whatever  they 
should  have  asked. 

It  is  also  said,  that  when  they  left  the  country,  it  was  on 
a  promise  to  return  ;  but  certainly  that  promise  must  have 
been  cancelled  by  the  hostile  manner  in  which  they  were 
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pursued  by  the  Egyptians.  Besides,  the  use  of  stratagems, 
in  order  to  free  men  from  unjust  servitude,  is  not  considered 
as  liable  to  much  objection  in  the  history  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  also  objected  to  this  part  of  the  history,  that  (jod  is 
said  to  have  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  in  order  that  he 
might  do  the  very  things  for  which  he  is  expressly  said  to 
have  been  punished.  But,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
God  is  often  said  to  </o,  whatever  comes  to  pass  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  providence  ;  and  tliere- 
fore  God's  not  interposing  to  soften  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, 
may  be  all  that  is  meant  when  he  is  said  to  harden  it. 

Besides,  it  is  sufficiently  intimated,  in  the  course  of  the 
narration,  that  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  not  by 
any  proper  act  of  God,  but  in  consequence  of  its  own  depra- 
vity, and  the  circumstances  he  was  in.  For  when  the  frogs 
were  removed,  we  read,  Exod.  viii.  L5,  "  that  when  Pharaoh 
saw  that  there  was  respite,  he  hardened  his  heart,  and 
hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said."  Pharaoh 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  infatuated  than  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews  were,  with  respect  to  the  murder  of  Christ ; 
and  yet  nobody  supposes  that  they  did  not,  in  that  case, 
act  naturally,  or  as  their  own  evil  dispositions  prompted 
them. 

It  is  said  that,  by  the  account  of  Moses  himself  miracles 
were  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  as  well  as  by 
himself  and  Aaron  ;  and  therefore  that  his  miracles  were  no 
proof  of  a  Divine  mission.  But  all  that  Moses  really  says, 
is,  that  the  Egyptians  did,  (by  which  he  could  not  possibly 
mean  more  than  that  they  seemed^  ox  pretended  to  do,)  b}^  their 
arts  and  tricks,  what  he  performed  by  the  finger  and  power 
of  God.  The  word  which  we  render  so,  only  means  a 
general  similitude,  and  by  no  means,  necessarily,  a  perfect 
sameness,  respecting  both  the  effect  and  the  cause.  Nay, 
this  very  word  is  applied  when  the  magicians  failed  of  suc- 
cess. Exod.  viii.  18  :  "They  did  so,  to  bring  forth  lice,  but 
they  could  not,"  that  is,  they  practised  the  same  arts  but  in 
vain.  Also  the  words  which  we  render  enchantments,  &c. 
only  signify  covered  arts,  and  secret  sleights^  in  which  the 
Egyptians  are  known  to  have  excelled. 

If  the  Egyptian  magicians  were  really  possessed  of  super- 
natural power,  why  did  they  not  employ  it  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  Moses's  miracles,  and  relieve  their  country  ? 
More  especially,  why  did  they  not  guard  themselves  from 
the  boils  which  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  upon  the 
magicians,  as  well  as  upon  Pharoah,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  why  did  they  fail  in  the  case  of  the  lice  ? 
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The  reason  of  this  failure  plainly  appears,  from  the  history, 
to  have  been,  that,  with  respect  to  this  miracle,  they  had 
no  notice  before-hand  what  they  were  to  do,  and  therefore 
could  not  prepare  themselves  as  before. 

Pharaoh  himself  would  naturally  imagine,  that  the  miracles 
of  Moses  were  only  such  tricks  as  his  own  magicians  excelled 
in,  and  therefore  very  properly  called  them  in,  to  see  whether 
they  could  do  the  same,  and  detect  the  imposition  ;  and,  so 
long  as  they  could  contrive  to  seem  to  do  any  thing  like  what 
Moses  performed,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  circumstanced  and 
prejudiced  as  he  was,  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Divine  power  which  accompanied  Moses. 

In  fact,  the  Egyptian  magicians  themselves  seem  to  have 
confessed,  that  there  was  nothing  above  the  art  and  power 
of  man  in  what  they  did,  when,  upon  their  failing  to  produce 
lice,  they  acknowledged  that  the  finger  of  God,  or,  as  it  might 
be  rendered,  the  finger  of  a  God,  or  something  supernatural, 
was  in  it.* 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  several  respects,  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  and  of  mankind,  does  not  correspond  to  what 
is  said  of  the  history  of  them  in  the  books  of  Moses.  But 
the  more  we  understand  of  natural  and  civil  history,  the 
less  weight  there  appears  to  be  in  all  objections  of  this  kind. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  peopling  of  America  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  the  derivation  of  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  from  one  pair.  But  it  is  now  almost  cer- 
tain, that  America  was,  in  fact,  peopled  from  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  especially  from  the  North-Eastern 
parts  of  the  latter,  which  is  found  to  be  very  near,  and  may 
perhaps  have  been  joined  to  it.  This  is  argued  from  a 
similarity  in  features,  customs,  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ductions, Sic.-\ 

*  Even  Calvin  rejects  the  notion  of  diabolical  agency  in  the  case  of  the  magi- 
cians, whom  he  considers  as  mere  jugglers,  deluding,  by  their  sleights,  the  vision 
of  the  spectators.  He  says,  "  prcestigiis  luserant  magi,  ut  ^gyptiis  persuasum 
esset,  divina  virtute  ad  nmtnndas  creaturas  supra  naturae  ordinem  pollere. — Prsesti- 
gatiores  illi  nihil  aliud  quam  tenebras  spectantium  offuderant."  Institut.  L.  iv. 
C.  xvii.  S.  15.  Ed.  Genev.  l602,  p.  491.  Roiissen\i  depreciates  the  divine  testimony 
from  miracles,  on  the  common  notion  that  devils  effected  the  works  of  the  magi- 
cians.   Emile,  L.  iv. 

t  There  have  been  conjectures,  that  America  was  peopled  by  wanderers  of  the 
Ten  Tribes.  T.  Thorowgood,  AI.  A.  one  of  XhcAfsemhly,  published,  in  l650,  a 
piece  entitled,  Jcivs  in  America;  or.  Probabilities  tJiat  Americans  are  of  that  Race. 
Wood^^Aen.  Oxon.  I.  p.  844.  The  same  opinion  is  sustained  with  some  plausible 
arguments  by  an  Indian  trader,  James  Adair,  in  his  "  History  of  the  American 
Indians,"  4to.  1775.  Joseph  Mede  started  an  hypothesis,  scarcely  worthy  of  his 
eound  mind,  "  that  the  Devil"  peopled  America,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  from 
**  tliose  barbarous  nations  dwelling  upon  the  Northern  Ocean — being  impatient  of 
the  sound  of  the  gospel  and  cross  of  Christ,  in  every  part  of  this  old  world,  so  that 
he  could  in  no  place  be  quiet  for  it."    Mede's  Works,  p.  800. 
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Objections  have  been  made  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  and  the  general  deluge.  But  even  in  these  cases 
the  history  of  Moses  is  found  to  supply  a  more  probable 
hypothesis,  to  account  for  the  i)rescnt  state  of  tilings,  than 
any  other  that  has  yet  been  proposed  ;  and  injprovements 
in  philosophy  do,  upon  the  whole,  rather  strengthen  than 
weaken  this  conclusion.* 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  origin  of  the  Blacks  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  history.  But 
there  are  several  ways  by  which  this  fact  may  be  reconciled 
with  what  Moses  has  advanced  concerning  Adam  and  Noah. 
If  natural  means  be  not  thought  sufficient  to  produce  this 
effect,  on  a  few  individuals,  in  some  early  age,  that  change 
may  have  been  produced  supernaturally,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Moses ;  and  the  propagation  of  Blacks  from  Blacks, 
whenev'er  that  variety  in  the  species  took  place,  is  allowed 
to  be  according  to  the  common  course  of  nature.  The 
copper  colour  of  the  Americans,  and  the  low  stature  of  the 
Laplanders  and  Esquimaux,  have  also  been  alleged  by  un- 
believers, but  to  as  little  purpose. 

The  objection  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  long  lives  of 
the  Antedilunicms,  and  the  gigantic  stature  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  may  be  easily  passed  without  any 
answer ;  because  there  is  no  contradiction  in  supposing  it 
to  be  true,  nor  is  it  so  very  improbable  that  the  state  of 
mankind  may  have  been  very  different  in  former  times  from 
what  it  is  at  present. 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  man  is  said  to  have  much  the 
appearance  of  a  fable.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  revelation,  if  it  be  true  in  general,  that  the  evils  of  the 
present  state  were  not  introduced  till  the  sins  of  mankind 
made  this  state  of  labour  and  death  appear  to  be  the  fittest 
for  them.  The  fabulous  circumstances  may  possibly  have 
been  introduced  by  the  hieroglyphical  manner  in  which  that 
early  history  might  be  first  written.  But  even  the  literal 
account  may,  in  most  particulars,  have  been  true. 

As  to  the  history  of  transactions  so  much  older  than 
Moses,  so  general  an  account  as  he  has  given  of  them  might 
very  well  have  been  transmitted  through  the  few  generations 
which  preceded  him,  or  it  might  have  been  communicated 
to  him  by  revelation.  This,  however,  is  not  very  probable, 
since  Moses  no  where  asserts  it ;  and  he  seems  to  be  ex- 


•  See  Ray's  "  Physico-Theolo^ral  Discourses,"  D.  ii.  C.  4,  4th  Ed.  1721,  p.  12S. 
Also  '•  Park,iI^on's  Orgaaic  K^iuains  of  a  Former  World/'  4to.  3  Vols.  1804,  &c. 
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ceedingly  exact  in  distinguishing  all  that  he  received  from 
God,  from  what  he  relates  of  his  own  knowledge,  or  the 
information  of  others. 

SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Objection  to  Revelation  from  the  supposed  inspiration 
OF  the  scriptures,  and  others  of  a  similar  Nature. 

Some  objections  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations 
are  founded  on  small  inconsistencies,  and  mistakes  in  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture.  But  such  objections  as  these 
do  not  by  any  means  affect  the  divinity  of  the  system  of 
religion  which  they  contain  ;  because  the  contents  of  those 
books  may  be  true  in  the  main^  notwithstanding  such  incon- 
sistencies and  mistakes.  All  historians,  even  those  of  the 
most  approved  credit,  have  been  subject  to  small  inadver- 
tencies and  errors.  No  history  of  Rome  or  England  was 
ever  written  without  them  ;  but  do  we  therefore  say,  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  them  ?  Nay,  the  discovery  of  such 
small  mistakes  is  never  imagined  to  affect  the  credit  of  the 
important  facts. 

Allowing,  therefore,  that,  in  the  books  of  Kings,  a  prince 
is  said  to  have  reigned  one  number  of  years,  and  in  the  books 
of  Chronicles  another ;  that  one  of  the  Evangelists  speaks 
of  both  the  thieves  reviling  Christ,  whereas  another  says, 
that  only  one  of  them  did  it;  that, -in  one  of  the  gospels 
Christ  is  represented  as  purging  the  temple  on  the  day  that 
he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  in  another  he  is  not  said 
to  have  done  it  till  the  day  following  (and  unbelievers  do 
not  pretend  to  have  found  any  mistakes  of  more  conse- 
quence than  these),  how  do  they  invalidate  the  truth  of 
the  general  history  ?  In  reality,  all  such  inconsistencies  as 
these  are  so  far  from  making  it  probable  that  the  whole  story 
is  a  fiction,  that,  according  to  the  most  established  methods 
of  estimating  the  value  of  testimony,  they  give  the  greater 
air  of  truth  to  every  particular  of  importance  in  which  they 
all  agree.  We  see,  in  fact,  that  true  history  has  always  been 
written  in  the  same  manner,  and  without  particular  con- 
trivance and  combination,  and  consequently  without  a  very 
strong  suspicion  of  falsehood,  histories  of  the  same  period, 
and  the  same  transactions,  could  not  be  written  otherwise. 

Admittins:,  therefore,  that  the  Evana^elists  were  misin- 
formed  with  respect  to  a  variety  of  incidental  circumstances, 
or  even  that  they  overlooked,  or  did  not  sufficiently  attend 
to,  some  of  such  particulars  above  mentioned  as  might  have 
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fallen  under  their  own  observation,  are  these  things  of  such 
a  nature,  as  to  dispose  any  person  to  call  in  question  the 
reality  of  the  principal  miracles,  or  their  history  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ?  And  without  this,  the 
proper  evidence  of  Christia?iiti/  is  not  in  the  least  affected; 
because,  if  these  important  facts  be  true,  we  have  still 
abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  Christ  will  come  again  to 
raise  the  dead,  and  judge  the  world,  which  is  the  great  ob- 
ject and  end  of  our  Christian  faith. 

The  evidence  for  the  truth  of  all  the  facts  which  are 
related  by  the  same  historian  is  by  no  means  equal ;  because 
it  will  necessarily  happen,  that  he  will  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  authentic  information  concerning  some 
of  them  than  others.  For  this  reason,  the  history  of  the  in- 
fancy and  childhood  of  Christ  cannot  be  said  to  be  as 
unexceptionable  as  the  history  of  his  most  important 
miracles  ;  and  unless  these  leading  facts  be  disproved,  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  stands  unshaken. 

As  I  think  this  consideration  of  some  consequence  to  the 
evidence  of  Christianity,  1  shall  exemplify  my  meaning,  by 
referring  my  reader  to  the  history  of  the  wise  meti^  who  are 
said  to  have  come  from  the  East,  in  order  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  new-born  Jesus,  directed  by  a  miraculous 
light,  in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  also  to  the  history  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Both  these  histories  are 
related  by  the  same  Evangelist,  Matthew;  but  the  evidence 
of  their  truth  is  certainly  very  different,  though  both  of 
them  may  be  strictly  true.  The  former  of  them  is  related 
by  Matthew  only,  who  does  not  say  that  he  could  attest  it 
from  his  own  knowledge,  or  so  much  as  intimate  that  he  was 
an  eye-witness  to  any  part  of  the  transaction  ;  so  that  it  is 
probable,  that  he  had  it  from  the  report  of  others,  and  of 
how  many  others,  perhaps,  in  succession,  we  cannot  tell. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  related  by  three  other  Evangelists,  as 
well  as  by  Matthew  himself;  and  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  facts,  it  appears  that  they  must  have  been  known  to  all 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  to  almost  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  and,  moreover,  a  great  number  of  incontes- 
table miracles  were  wrought  by  all  the  apostles,  and  other 
primitive  Christians,  espressly  in  confirmation  of  the  power 
and  authority  which  was  conferred  upon  Christ,  and  evi- 
denced his  resurrection.  When,  therefore,  the  eyidence  for 
the  history  of  the  wise  men  is  so  very  small,  in  comparison 
of  the  evidence  for  the  history  of  the  death  and  resurrection 

VOL.  II.  P 
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of  Christ,  the  former  may  be  given  up  (though  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  do  it)  without  in  the  least  invalidating 
the  evidence  of  the  other. 

When  this  manifest  difference  in  point  of  evidence,  with 
respect  to  facts  related  by  the  same  Evangelists,  shall  be 
sufficiently  attended  to,  our  faith  in  the  great  and  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  Christ,  from  whence  wc  are  led  to  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  and  to  expect  his 
coming  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  give  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works,  will  stand  much  firmer,  and  will  not  be  liable 
to  be  shaken  by  the  exceptions  which  unbelievers  are  apt 
to  make  to  some  inconsiderable  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  the  credibility  of  which  is,  in 
reality,  of  no  moment  whatever  to  the  proper  evidence  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations. 

Christian  divines  having  maintained  the  absolute  inspi- 
ration of  every  word  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  has 
been  attended  with  very  bad  consequences,  by  laying  the 
system  of  revelation  open  to  so  many  insignificant,  but  plausi- 
ble objections  ;  and  this  kind  of  inspiration  is  as  needless,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  be  maintained.  Besides,  the  inspiration 
of  the  original  writers  would  have  answered  no  end,  unless 
every  transcriber,  and  every  translator  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture had  been  inspired  also  ;  because  a  failure  of  inspiration 
in  either  of  those  cases,  would  still  have  been  a  source  of 
error  and  mistake.  Small  errors,  and  mistakes  of  various 
kinds,  are  unavoidable  in  all  writings  ;  but  since  they  are  of 
no  material  consequence,  there  was  no  reason  for  guarding 
against  them,  even  in  the  first  instance. 

Let  us,  therefore,  read  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture 
without  expecting  to  find  them  perfectly  unexceptionable 
in  all  the  minutiae  of  things.  Let  us  consider  them  as  the 
productions  of  honest  and  faithful  men,  well  informed  con- 
cerning all  the  great  things  of  which  they  write,  but  not 
equally  informed  with  respect  to  every  punctilio  they  men- 
tion. Let  us  consider  the  great  truths  which  they  deliver, 
as  from  God,  to  be  divine,  and  worthy  of  our  highest  regard ; 
but  when  they  argue  and  reason^  either  from  facts  or  re- 
vealed doctrines,  advancing  opinions  which  are  plainly  their 
own,  and  for  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  au- 
thority of  revelation,  let  us  consider  them  as  the  reasonings 
and  opinions  of  men  in  their  situation,  and  with  their  means 
of  information,  which  were  in  general  very  ample  and  suffi- 
cient, but  still  left  them  fallible,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 
St.  Paul  says  expressly,  that  some  of  the  things  which  he 
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advanced  were  not  from  the  Lord,  but  from  liimself  only; 
and  in  other  cases  the  nature  of  the  things  will  help  us  to 
distiuL^uish  between  them.* 

Many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  reve- 
lation, have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Jews  and  other  Asiatic  nations;  and  others 
from  an  ionorance  of  the  climate  and  geography  of  the 
country  ;  but  as  the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the 
East  have  continued,  with  little  or  no  change,  to  the  present 
times,  the  travels  which  have  of  late  been  made  into  Judea, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  us  better  acquainted  with  them,  and  of  removing 
the  objections.  Many  happy  illustrations  of  passages  of 
Scripture,  from  travels  into  the  East,  may  be  found  in  an 
excellent  work,  intitled.  Observations  on  divers  passages  of 
Scripture  from  Voyages  and  Travels  into  the  Jiast.f 

Some  objections  to  revelation  are  founded  upon  an 
ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
phraseology  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  oriental  nations; 
and  some  unbelievers  have  been  so  exceedingly  rash  and 
precipitate  in  their  censures,  as  not  to  have  looked  beyond 
the  very  words,  or  verses  to  which  they  have  objected, 
when  otherwise  a  child  would  have  seen  no  difficulty. 

M.  Voltaire,  in  more  than  one  of  his  pieces,  represents 

•  "  Though  all  Scripture  be  of  Divine  Authority;  yet  he  who  believeth  but  some 
one  book,  that  contaiueth  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  may  be  saved: 
much  more  they  that  have  doubted  but  of  some  particular  books.  They  that  take 
the  Scripture  to  be  but  the  writings  of  godly  honest  men,  and  so  to  be  only  a  means 
of  making  known  Christ,  having  a  gradual  precedency  to  the  writings  of  other 
godly  men:  and  do  believe  in  Christ  upon  those  strong  grounds  which  are  drawn 
from  his  doctrine,  miracles,  &c.  rather  than  upon  the  testimony  of  the  writing,  as 
being  purely  infallible  and  divine,  may  yet  have  a  divine  and  saving  faith.  Much 
more  those  that  believe  the  whole  writing  to  be  of  Divine  inspiration  where  it 
handleth  the  substance,  but  doubt  whether  God  infallibly  guided  them  in  every 
circumstance."  Baxter's  Saint's  ererlastinf/ Rest,  ito.  1656.  Ed.  6,  Pt.  II.  C.  3,  S.  2, 
p.  210,  in  Lc  Clerc's  "  Vive  l,etters  concerning  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; translated  out  of  the  French,  1690."  P.  "202.  See  also  Lowth's  Vindication 
in  reply  to  the  Fire  Letters,  l2mo.  l692,  and  Phiii^po  a  Limbonh  Joannes  Locke, 
6  Oct. 'l  685,  in  the  Familiar  Letters. 

t  Tn  4Vol8.  8vo.  17/6  and  1787.  Mr.  Harmer  does  not  ajjpear  to  have  mentioned, 
among  his  precursors,  and  perhaps  never  saw  a  much  earlier  publication  with  the 
same  design,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who  travelled  into  the  Kast  in  1702.  His 
work  is  entitled  "  The  Agreement  of  the  Customs  of  the  Cast  Indians,  with  those 
of  the  Jews,  and  other  ancient  People:  being  the  first  Essay  of  this  kind,  towards 
the  E.xplaining  of  several  difficult  Passages  in  Scripture,  and  some  of  the  most 
ancient  Writers,  by  the  present  Onental  Customs."  1705.  P.  159.  This  writer  had 
evidently  thought  for  liimself.  On  the  enchanting  of  serpents  he  .says,  "Egypt 
which  was  the  country  that  abounded  most  in  crcepinff  things,  was  also  the  most 
famous  for  this  kind  of  mysteries.  But  whether  this  be  done  by  the  help  of  the 
Devii,  or  merely  by  some  secret  causes  in  nature,  is  a  question  that  I  dare  not  venture 
upon;  for  whatso«ver  side  1  should  take,  I  shall  cei-tainly  meet  with  a  great  many 
adversaries."  P.  95. 

P  8 
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the  Jews  as  cannibals,   and   pretends   to   prove  from  Ezek. 
xxxix.  17 — 20,  that  God  encourages  them  with  the  promise 
of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their  enemies.*     But  if  he  had 
read  so  much  as  the  verse  preceding,  he  must  have  seen 
that  the  whole  passage  was  a  fine  apostrophe,  addressed  to 
the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  and  was  intended  to  express,  in 
a  very  emphatical  manner,  a  very  great  overthrow  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews.     "  And  thou  son  of  man.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  Speak  thou  unto  every  feathered  fowl,  and 
to  every  beast  of  the  field,  Assemble  yourselves,  and  come, 
gather  yourselves  on  every  side  to  my  sacrifice,  that  I  do 
sacrifice  for  you,  even  a  great  sacrifice  upon  the  mountains 
of  Israel,   that  ye  may  eat  flesh  and  drink  blood.     Ye  shall 
eat   the  flesh   of  the  mighty,   and   drink  the  blood  of  the 
•princes  of  the  earth,  of  rams,  of  lambs,  and  of  goats,  of  bul- 
locks, all  of  them  fatlings  of  Bashan.     And  ye  shall  eat  fat 
till  ye  be  full,  and  drink  blood  till  ye  be  drunken,  of  my 
sacrifice  which  I  have  sacrificed  for  you.     Thus  ye  shall  be 
filled  at  my  table  with  horses  and  chariots,  with  mighty 
men,  and  with  all  men  of  war,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

When,  afterwards,  this  author  acknowledges  his  mistake, 
as  he  does  in  a  postscript  to  the  above-mentioned  treatise, 
he  says,  by  way  of  apology  for  it,  but  contrary  to  all  com- 
mon sense,  that  two  of  the  verses  which  I  have  recited 
might  have  been  addressed  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  the 
birds  and  beasts.  What  can  we  think  of  the  fairness  and 
competency  of  judgment,  in  this  most  distinguished  of 
modern  unbelievers,  when  he  is  capable  of  writing  in  this 
very  absurd  and  unguarded  manner  ? 

SECTION  III. 

Sotne  Objections  tihich  more  nearly  affect  the  proper  evi- 
dence of  Hevelation^  especially  respecting  the  ancient  and 
present  State  of  the  Belief  of  it. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  modern  unbelievers,  that  the 
books  which  were  wTitten  by  the  early  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  suppressed  by  the  friends  of  it,  so  that  we 
cannot  at  this  day  tell  what  was  written  against,  or  objected 
to  Christianity,  at  the  first  promulgation  of  it.  But  this  is 
an  assertion  destitute  of  all  proof,  or  probability;  for  then  all 

*  Traite  sur  laToleriUicc.  P.  "  Ezkhid  nieme  leur  proniet  pour  Ics  encou- 
rfiger,  qu'ils  mangeront  de  la  chr^ir  humaine.  Vons  mangcrez,  dit-il,  le  iheval  ^-  U 
cavalier,  vous  bairez  le  satifj  des  Princes."'     Pp.  77»  78 
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Christian  writers  must  have  carefully  avoided  the  mention 
of  such  hooks,  in  their  own  writings,  which  arc^  come  down 
to  us  ;  whereas,  they  have  been  so  far  from  doing  any  thing 
like  this,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  critics,  that  almost  the 
whole  of  Celsus's  treatise  against  Christianity  is  transcribed 
into  Origin's  answer  to  it,  and  a  great  part  of  Julian's  into 
that  of  Cyril.  Eusebius  has  also  preserved  large  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Porphyry ;  and  the  same  has  been  the 
conduct  of  other  Christian  apologists,  with  respect  to  other 
opponents  of  Christianity. 

No  persons  more  sincerely  regret  the  loss  of  these  writings 
than  learned  Christians  of  the  present  age;*  but  in  the 
same  undistinguishing  ravages  of  time,  have  perished  what 
we  regret  more,  namely,  the  writings  of  many  early  Chris- 
tians, and  ancient  historians.  Besides,  how  could  it,  in 
reason,  be  expected,  that  Christians  should  take  any  pecu- 
liar care  of  the  writin2:s  of  their  adversaries.  If  those 
supposed  writings  had  contained  any  thing  decisive  against 
Christianity,  they  would  certainly  (considering  the  very 
great  advantages  under  which  they  were  written,  for  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years)  have  effectually  prevented  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  would  have  preserved  them- 
selves ;  whereas  the  universal  neglect  into  which  they  fell 
is,  if  any  thing,  an  argument  of  their  futility,  and  furnishes 
a  reason  why  we  should  comfort  ourselves  for  the  loss  of 
them. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  Christ  worked  so  many  miracles 
as  the  evangelical  history  represents,  healing  all  the  dis- 
eased that  applied  to  him,  and  in  three  instances  raising  the 
dead,  he  must  necessarily  have  converted  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  and  all  the  strangers  in  the  country  ;  as  it  could  not 
but  be  concluded,  that  a  man  who  controulled  the  course  of 
nature  must  have  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the 
God  of  nature,  and  consequently  a  sufficient  testimony  of  a 
Divine  missiOn. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  preaching  of  Christ  seems  to 
have  had  all  the  effect  that  it  could  be  supposed  to  have 
had,  admitting  his  Divine  mission.  Great  numbers  of  those 
who  were  of  an  ingenuous  disposition,  on  whom  evidence 
could  produce  its  proper  etfect,  did  become  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  notwithstanding  he  persisted  in  disclaiming  all 
worldly  honours,  and  that  character  which  they  imagined 
to  be  inseparable   from   the  promised  Messiah  ;    an  effect 

•  Moslieitn.  De  Reb.  Chr.  ante  Const.  M-  p.  56l,  in  Lardncr's  Worka,  VIII.  p.  S. 
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which  nothing  but  the  fullest  and  best-grounded  conviction 
can  be  supposed  to  have  produced. 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  the 
chief  priests  and  rulers,  it  should  be  considered  how  incre- 
dulous, strong  prejudices,  and  especially  those  which  arise 
from  vicious  habits,  usually  make  men.  It  was  with  the  bulk 
of  the  Jews  a  fixed,  though  an  erroneous  persuasion,  that 
the  Messiah  would  assume  temporal  power,  and  deliver  his 
country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  This  they  imagined 
to  be  the  specific  character  of  the  Messiah,  as  deduced  from 
prophecies  which  they  were  convinced  came  from  God.  To 
the  evidence  of  miracles,  therefore,  they  would  oppose  that 
of  the  Scriptures,  and,  consequently,  the  miracles  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable ;  and  this,  joined  to  their  vicious  habits,  which 
rendered  them  extremely  averse  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  (having  no  idea  that  repentance  was  at  all  necessary 
to  their  being  intitled  to  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  which  they  thought  belonged  to  all  the  children  of 
Abraham)  must  have  rendered  them  extremely  obdurate, 
with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  mission  of 
Christ ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  of 
them  persisted  in  their  hatred  and  opposition  to  him,  not- 
withstanding all  his  miracles. 

Unhappily,  also,  the  Jews  were  at  that  time  infected  with 
the  notion  of  the  power  of  demons,*  and  evil  spirits,  and 
thought  it  possible,  that,  by  a  confederacy  with  them,  Christ 
might  heal  those  diseases  which  were  usually  ascribed  to 
their  power  over  mankind;  and  they  had  probably  some 
similar  method  of  accounting  for  the  rest  of  his  miracles. 

After  the  Pharisees  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  had  observed 
how  thoroughly  exasperated  Jesus  was  against  them,  how 
he  exposed  all  their  pride  and  hypocrisy,  and  how  little 
disposed  he  was  to  shew  them  any  favour,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  were  determined  to  reject  him  in  any  character^ 
thinking  the  Romans  better  masters  than  such  a  Messiah  as 
he  would  be  with  respect  to  them.  Thus  their  fears  and  their 
interest  together  would  lead  them  to  oppose  Jesus,  at  all 
events,  whether  he  was  the  Messiah  or  not.  The  more  reason- 
able and  considerate  among  them  might,  however,  be  satisfied 
that  God  could  not  contradict  himself,  and  that  it  was  more 
probable  that  they  had  misinterpreted  the  Scriptures,  than 

*  "  Which,"  according  to  Josephus,  "  are  no  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  wicked, 
that  enter  into  men  tliat  are  ahve,  and  kill  them  unless  they  can  obtain  some  help 
against  them."    J.W.  B.  VII.  C.  6.  S.  3.  Whiston. 
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that  the  undeniable  miracles  of  Jesus  were  not  proofs  of  an 
authority  to  which  they  ought  to  submit. 

With  the  modern  Jews  it  should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this  objection,  that  their  ancestors  frequmitly  o]);)osed  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  even  persecuting  and  killing  some  of  them, 
notwithstanding  their  allowed  character  of  messengers  from 
God. 

To  assist  us  to  form  a  right  judgment  in  this  case,  let  us 
consider  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  preaching 
against  poperv,  even  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  in 
Spain  or  Portugal,  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  few  months, 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  period  of  Christ's 
public  ministry.*  In  these  circumstances,  I  should  think, 
that  to  expect  the  immediate  reformation  of  the  whole 
country,  strongly  prejudiced  as  the  people  are  known  to  be, 
would  be  to  expect  more  than  a  just  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  history  of  mankind  would  warrant,  llow 
many  would  there  be  who,  not  being  in  the  way  of  the 
preacher,  and  not  seeing  the  miracles  themselves,  would  give 
no  attention  whatever  to  an}'^  reports  concerning  them  ;  and 
who,  being  satisfied  within  themselves  that  the  reports  could 
not  possibly  be  true,  would  obstinately  persist  in  rejecting 
all  evidence  in  their  favour  ;  and  if  these  persons,  as  would 
probably  be  the  case,  were  men  of  rank,  and  distinguished 
for  their  knowledge,  it  could  not  but  have  great  influence 
upon  the  common  people. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  improbable, 
that  after  such  a  person  had  opposed  the  superstition  of  an 
ignorant  and  vicious  people,  and  had  laboured  to  throw  down 
the  false  foundation  of  tlieir  hopes  of  future  happiness,  they 
would  ende-cijvour  to  do  by  him  as  the  Jews  did  by  Christ. 
At  most,  his  success  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  much 
greater  in  proportion. 

As  to  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  the  same  motives,  what- 
ever they  were,  that  led  the  Jews  to  oppose  those  of  Christ, 
would  lead  them  to  oppose  theirs  also  ;  and  the  more,  as 
they  were  now  irritated  by  opposition,  though  the  power  of 
truth  would  make  its  way  by  degrees. 

It  is  evident,  that  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
Heathens,  especially  Marcus  Antoninus,  would  not  give  any 
proper  attention  to  any  accounts  of  miracles,  so  many  things 
of  this  kind  having  been  reported,  which,  upon  examination, 

•  See  the  Author's  defence  of  Mr.  Mann's  nypotlirsis,  in  the  Thcolog.  Kopos., 
his  "  Observations  on  the  Ihumoiiy  of  the  Evaugchsts,"  ami  his  correspondence 
with  Bishop  Newcome. 
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appeared  to  be  tricks  or  illusions  ;  though,  had  these  men 
been  satisfied  that  the  course  of  nature  had  really  been  con- 
troulled,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  but  that  they  must  have  been 
convinced  of  the  interposition  of  the  Divine  power  and 
providence.  Many  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  however, 
had  a  great  opinion  of  the  power  of  Magic,  and,  without 
considering  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
miracles,  supposed  them  to  have  been  performed  by  some 
such  means. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  of 
Christianity  in  early  times,  we  may  very  well  account  for 
the  general  rejection  of  it,  without  any  impeachment  of  its 
truth. 

The  Gentiles  in  general,  could  not  reconcile  the  idea  of 
the  ignominus  death  of  Christ  with  the  great  power  which 
his  disciples  ascribed  to  him.  The  more  opulent  and  politer 
part  of  them  were  also  disgusted,  because  the  first  proselytes 
to  Christianity  were  generally  of  the  lower  sort,  and  many 
of  them  slaves,  whom  they  held  in  extreme  contempt,  and 
with  whom  they  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  associating. 
The  Greek  philosophers  were  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
knowledge  and  eloquence,  and  disdained  to  receive  in- 
struction from  such  illiterate  persons  as  the  apostles  and  the 
primitive  Christians  in  general  were.  They  were  also  ex- 
ceedingly offended  at  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  being  at 
enmity  with  all  other  religions  ;  they  being  of  opinion  that 
different  modes  of  worhip,  and  different  religions,  were  even 
pleasing  to  the  Gods. 

The  leading  men  in  all  the  heathen  states  had  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  had  always 
considered  the  business  of  religion  as  intirely  subject  to  his 
controul ;  and  therefore  thought  that  the  mere  obstinacy  of 
the  Christians,  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  laws,  was,  of 
itself,  deserving  of  capital  punishment.  In  this  manner 
Trajan  reasons  in  his  answer  to  Pliny.*  Many  of  the 
Gentiles  confounded  the  Christians  with  the  sects  among 
the  Jews,  whom  they  held  in  contempt :  and,  therefore, 
they  would  not  so  much  as  give  any  attention  to  their  preach- 
ing or  miracles.  The  common  people  considered  all  those  who 
were  enemies  to  their  superstitions  asatheists,  and  to  this  term 
the  greatest  odium  was  ever  annexed  ;  and  there  are  several 
proofs  of  their  regarding  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Christians 

*  L.  X.  Ep.  98.  Si  deferantiir,  et  arguantur,  puniendi sunt.  See  Larduer.  Works 
vii.  pp.  294,  and  320. 
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in  the  same  light.  Besides,  Paganism  had  the  advantage, 
which  is  common  to  every  thing  that  has  been  long  estab- 
lished, the  sanction  of  antiquity  ;  whereas  Christianity  was 
despised  as  a  novel,  and  upstart  thing. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  the  impression 
which  the  evidences  of  Christianity  made  on  the  minds  of 
men,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  the  dechired  con- 
verts to  it,  since  many  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  entertained 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  gospel,  but  were  unwilling  to 
own  it  for  fear  of  censure,  ridicule  and  persecution,  and 
hoped  that  God  would  overlook  it,  provided  they  did 
nothing  in  direct  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  did  not 
themselves  join  in  the  persecution  of  Christians.* 

It  staggers  some  persons,  that  there  should  be  so  many 
unbelievers  in  the  present  age ;  but  those  who  know  the 
world,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  infidelity  gains 
gTound,  will  see  nothing  in  it  that  is,  in  fact,  unfavourable 
to  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
unbelievers  to  rank  them  all  in  the  same  class.  1  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  point  out  the  different  sources  of 
infidelity  in  the  present  age. 

Agreat  number  of  those  who  profess  to  reject  Christianity, 
are  not  only  such  persons  as  have  never  considered  the 
subject, "I*  or  indeed  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  knowledge  to 
examine  it  with  proper  attention,  but  they  are  also  known 
to  be,  in  general,  men  of  profligate  lives  and  characters  ;  and 
surely  it  cannot  weigh  much,  with  reasonable  and  thinking 
men,  that  a  thing  is  not  believed  by  those  who  are  so  circum- 
stanced, that  they  must  necessarily  be  exceedingly  pre- 
possessed against  the  belief  of  it,  and  who  are  known,  for 
that  very,  reason,  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  it.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  deemed 
uncharitable  in  concluding,  that  a  very  great  majority  of 
modern  unbelievers  are  of  this  class.  Many,  however,  I 
readily  acknowledge,  are  of  a  different  character;  but  these, 
I  dare  say,  will  agree  with  me  in  my  censure  of  the  rest. 

Others  are  men  of  fair  and  reputable  characters,  many  of 
them  men  oftaste  and  science,  especially  in  Popish  countries, 
who,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  what  passes  for  Christianity 
is  really  so,  or  who,  from  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  conceive  that  some  of  the  things  related  of  God 

*  Dr.  Lardner  describes  tliein  "  as  lou-churcli  Gentiles,  though  they  were  not 
Christians."     Works  vii.  p.  30j. 

t  The  Author  instances,  in  his  Memoirs,  the  Philosophers  with  whom  he  con- 
versed at  Paris,  and  his  Friend  Dr.  Franklin. 
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are  unworthy  of  him,  think  it  superiluous  to  attend  to  any 
discussion  of  its  historical  evidence.  They  also  see  that  the 
writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture  have  fallen  into  some  inac- 
curacies ;  that  their  narration  is  not,  in  all  respects,  perfectly 
coherent  with  itself,  or  that  the  different  accounts  of  the 
same  transaction  are  not  altogether  consistent  with  each 
other. 

These  men  of  genius  may  discover  some  things  that  are 
frivolous  or  weak  in  the  discourses  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
some  things  inconclusive  in  their  reasoning,  *  especially  in 
their  quotations  from,  and  their  application  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that,  (as  indeed  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  have  too  generally  and  incautiously 
boasted,)  the  books  which  contain  the  history  of  our  religion 
are  as  perfect  as  the  religion  itself,  hastily  conclude,  that 
because  the  books  of  Scripture  were  written  by  men,  and 
bear  the  marks  of  human  imperfection,  therefore  the  scheme 
in  which  they  were  engaged  was  wholly  of  men,  and  had 
nothing  supernatural  in  it ;  without  reflecting  that  those 
very  imperfections  in  the  books  of  Scripture,  at  which  they 
are  so  much  offended,  demonstrate  that  the  writers  of  them 
were  incapable  of  contriving  such  a  scheme,  or  of  procuring 
credit  to  it ;  and  also  without  reflecting  that,  on  the  very 
same  grounds,  they  might  reject  the  whole  current  of  ancient 
history,  no  part  of  which  has  been  written  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, uniformity,  or  even  consistency.  For  here,  as  in  the 
Scripture  history,  diff*erent  historians  agree  in  their  accounts 
of  the  principal  things  only  ;  but  as  certainly  ditfer  in  their 
accounts  of  lesser  circumstances. 

Men  of  taste  and  science  are  also  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
struck  with  the  idea  of  what  appears,  on  the  first  view,  to 
be  rational  and  liberal  in  their  sentiments,  and  remote  from 
vulgar  prejudices  ;  and  because  the  bulk  of  mankind  are,  in 
many  respects,  credulous,  and  often  think  very  absurdly, 
these  gentlemen,  though  they  will  not  avow  it,  and  indeed 
may  not  be  sensible  of  it,  are  secretly  disposed  to  reject 
what  others  admit,  and  to  pride  themselves  in  their  singu- 
larity in  this  respect ;  thinking  it  more  great,  noble  and 
philosophical,  to  err  on  the  side  of  incredulity  ;  whereas, 
they  ought  to  consider  that  the  understandings  of  all  mankind 
being  naturally  similar,  even  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  when 
lying  under  no  prejudice,  (and  men  of  letters  are  subject  to 
their  peculiar  prejudices  as  well  as  the  illiterate,)  must  be  as 

*  See  the  Author's  articles  on  this  subject  iu  Theolog.  Repos. 
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capable  of  judging  concerning  truths  and  especially  con- 
cerning/^/6*^5,  as  themselves  ;  that  their  opinions,  it'  they  are 
not  true,  are  founded  upon  something  analogous  to  truth, 
though  the  analogy  may  be  faulty  ;  and  therefore  are  not  to 
be  rejected  at  random,  but  are  themselves  an  object  worthy 
of  philosophical  investigation.  A  true  philosopher  will  no 
more  satisfy  himself  without  endeavouring  to  trace  the  rise 
and  progress  of  prevailing  opinions,  than  without  under- 
standing the  c^\\?,eo^  'Awy  oi\\ex  gene^'o.l  appearance  m  nature. 

The  opinion  of  men  of  letters,  however,  and  ol"  speculative 
persons  of  all  kinds,  will  always  have  great  weight  with 
many  who  do  not  pretend  to  speculation.  As  they  will  not 
take  the  pains  to  think  for  themselves,  they  choose  to  think 
\\\i\\ philosophers  rather  than  with  the  vulgar ;  not  considering 
that  men  of  learning  and  genius,  who  are  ever  so  capable  of 
determining  justly,  have  no  advantage  over  the  rest  of  man- 
?dnd,  unless  they  will  carefully  attend  to  a  subject,  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  it ;  and  that  a  politician  might  as  well 
be  expected  to  be  an  astronomer,  or  an  astronomer  a  poli- 
tician, as  that  a  mere  philosopher  should  be  a  competent 
judge  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  when  his  attention  to 
them  has  been  very  superficial,  if  he  have  attended  to  them 
at  all. 

I  will  not  deny  that  some  unbelievers  are  serious  and 
inquisitive  men  ;  they  even  wish  to  find  Christianity  to  be 
true,  and  have  some  secret  hope  that  it  may  be  so  ;  but  they 
cannot  fully  satisfy  themselves  with  respect  to  many  ob- 
jections which  they  have  heard  made  to  it ;  so  that  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  it  do  not,  at  least  they  do  not  always,  pre- 
ponderate with  them.  Were  a  very  great  number  of  persons 
in  this  situation,  it  would  be  a  circumstance,  1  readily  own, 
that  might  afford  a  reasonable  foundation  for  doubt,  or  at 
least  for  suspence  ;  but  considering  how  very  few  these 
serious  and  inquisitive  unbelievers  are,  in  comparison  with 
the  numbers  who  are  profligate  and  thoughtless  among  them, 
I  think  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  consi- 
deration of  it,  unfavourable  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
For  what  cause  is  there  so  good  and  so  clear,  as  that  everf/ 
person  can  be  brought  to  join  in  it  ? 

Some  of  the  persons  above  mentioned  may  have  been 
much  in  the  way  of  sensible  and  subtile  unbelievers,  to 
whose  objections,  through  want  of  presence  of  mind,  or  of 
a  sufficiently  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
they  have  not  been  able  readily  to  reply  ;  or,  being  persons 
of  weak  and  timid  dispositions,  they  may  have  been  led,  by 
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their  extreme  anxiety,  to  give  more  attention  to  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  thrown  in  their  way  than  to  the  plain 
and  solid  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity;  on  which 
account  only,  the  former  may  have  made  more  impression 
upon  their  minds  than  the  latter  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been 
more  conversant  with  Christians  and  Christian  writers,  and 
less  with  unbelievers  and  their  writings,  they  would  have 
thought  as  well  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  as  of 
Christianity  itself;  objections  which  have  been  swelled 
into  mountains  in  their  imaginations,  would  have  appeared 
no  greater  than  mole-hills  ;  and  doubt  and  anxiety  would 
never  have  invaded  them.  Besides,  it  is  true,  1  believe,  in 
general,  that  the  things  at  which  well-disposed  minds  stumble 
the  most,  are  such  as  ought  to  give  them  no  offence,  being 
quite  foreign  to  Christianity,  though  unhappily  they  have 
been  generally  deemed  to  belong  to  it. 

Having  considered  who^  and  how  many  of  the  present  age 
are  unbelievers,  let  it  likewise  be  considered  if  not  how 
many,  at  least  who  are  the  believers. 

With  respect  to  the  tninisters,  or  professed  teachers  of 
Christianity,  I  am  well  aware,  it  will  be  said,  that,  besides 
the  prejudices  of  education  in  favour  of  their  religion,  in 
common  with  the  bulk  of  the  people,  they  are  gainers  by 
the  system,  and  therefore  that  they  must  be  set  aside  as  of 
no  weight  in  the  case.  I  am  very  ready  to  own  that,  in 
these  circumstances,  their  mere  profession  of  Christianit}"^ 
has  no  weight,  because  it  is  consistent  with  real  infidelity; 
but,  allowing  them  to  be  men  of  sense,  study  and  inquiry, 
and  withal  men  of  fair  moral  characters,  their  sincere  belief 
of  Christianity  certainly  has  5ome  weight,  especially  in  cases 
in  which  the  gains  of  the  profession  do  not  place  them 
much  above  the  common  level  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Study  and  inquiry  cannot  but  be  allowed  to  be,  in  some 
measure,  a  balance  to  the  prejudices  of  education  ;  besides 
that,  in  numberless  cases,  this  prejudice  is  much  more  than 
balanced  by  an  opposite  one,  which  is  peculiarly  incident 
to  studious  and  learned  men,  viz.  the  affectation  of  being 
thought  wiser  than  our  ancestors,  and  free  from  vulgar  pre- 
judices. As  to  the  emoluments  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
they  are  not  so  great  as  to  be  sufficient,  in  other  cases,  to 
induce  an  equal  number  of  men,  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  wish  to  acquire  them  by  the  habitual  and  constant  pro- 
fession of  a  falsehood. 

Setting  aside  the  great  dignitaries  in  the  church  of  Rome 
or  of  England,  many  clergymen,  in  the  latter  of  these  esta- 
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blishmcnts  especially,  who  have  had  no  great  preferment  in 
the  church,  men  of  reading  and  understanding,  have  written 
very  able  defences  of  Christianity. 

If  it  be  said,  that  these  men,  though  but  poorly  provided 
for  at  the  time  in  which  they  wrote,  might  have  considerable 
expectations^  and  that  several  of  them  did,  in  fact,  attain  to 
great  preferment  in  the  church,  in  consequence  of  their 
defences  of  Christianity,  this  cannot  be  said  of  those  dissent- 
ing  ministers  who  have  defended  the  same  cause  with  equal 
zeal,  and  not  less  ability.  What  advantage  did  Foster, 
Leland,  or  Lardner,  gain  by  the  important  services  which 
they  rendered  the  Christian  cause?  The  two  former,  if  I 
have  been  rightly  informed,  died  poor  ;  and  the  last,  besides 
almost  the  whole  of  a  very  long  life,  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  own  independent  fortune  in  the  publication  of 
his  works. 

If  the  evidence  of  such  men  as  these  must  be  set  aside, 
nothing,  surely,  worth  replying  to,  can  be  objected  to  the 
belief  and  defence  of  Christianity  by  such  men  as  Locke, 
Newton,  or  Hartley ;  all  men  of  sober  minds,  in  no  other 
respect  the  dupes  of  vulgar  prejudice,  least  of  all,  those  of 
education  ;  all  of  them  men  of  strict  virtue  and  integrity, 
all  of  them  men  of  the  first-rate  abilities,-  the  two  latter  of 
them  especiall3'^,  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  the  advocates 
for  infidelity.  These  men  gave  the  closest  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  they  were  masters  of  all  the  previous  knowledge 
that  is  requisite  to  form  a  competent  judgment  in  the  case. 
They  certainly  could  have  no  views  of  interest  in  their  pro- 
fession or  defences  of  Christianity  ;  and,  as  men  of  letters, 
would  probably  have  gained,  rather  than,  have  lost  any  thing, 
in  point  of  general  estimation,  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
infidelity.  For  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  works  of 
such  men  as  Mr,  Hume  and  Voltaire  have  been  much  more 
read  and  admired  in  consequence  of  their  being  unbelievers, 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

It  is  not  easy,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  distant  countries,  to  compare  the  state  of  the 
belief  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity  with  that  of  any  system 
of  Heathenism  or  Mohammedanism,  which  are  deemed  to 
be  false  both  by  believers  and  unbelievers  of  Christianity  ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  this  comparison,  all  the 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  it  is  certainly  in  favour 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended, that  so  much  as  one  philosopher,  or  man  of  letters, 
was  a  serious  believer  oi  any  Pagan  system,  notwithstanding 
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their  opposition  to  Christianity  at  its  first  promulgation. 
In  Mohammedan  countries  there  is  at  present  very  little 
reading  or  study  ;  and,  if  we  be  not  misinformed  by  some 
late  travellers,  those  who  are  addicted  to  study,  or  who  have 
any  thing  of  a  speculative  turn,  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  unbelievers.  However,  nothing  written  against  their 
religion  was  ever  read  or  heard  of  in  any  Mohammedan 
country. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  conclude,  at  least  fairly 
presume,  that  no  imposture  has  ever  stood  such  a  test  as 
Christianit}'  has  already  stood,  without  being  exploded  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  spread  of  infidelity  at  present, 
yet,  considering  among  whom  it  spreads,  and  who  they  are 
that  oppose  the  spread  of  it,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  by 
an  indifferent  spectator,  but  that  the  belief  of  Christianity, 
so  far  from  being  in  any  danger  of  becoming  extinct,  will 
maintain  its  ground,  and  continue  to  be  the  serious  belief 
of  the  virtuous,  the  sober-minded  and  the  learned  of  the 
present  and  future  ages  ;  and  this  will  be  an  omen  of  its 
finally  triumphing  over  all  opposition,  and  of  the  belief  of 
it  coming  at  length  to  be  universal  and  undisputed. 

Sincere  Christians  have  no  more  reason  to  be  shocked  at 
the  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  the  present  age,  than  at  the 
prevalence  of  evils  in  genferal,  or  of  vice  in  particular.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  evils  of  every  kind  answer  the  best 
of  purposes  in  the  system  of  God's  moral  government,  and 
that  they  are  a  very  important  part  of  that  most  admirable 
discipline,  by  which  mankind  are  training  up  to  the  know- 
ledge of  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  it  requires  any  great  depth  of  judgment,  or  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  to  perceive  this. 

Supposing  it  to  be  the  intention  of  any  person  to  form  a 
proper  number  of  truly  great,  excellent  and  generous  minds, 
he  must  place  them  in  a  world  not  less  abounding  with 
calamity,  and  even  with  vice,  than  this.  There  could  be 
no  dependence  either  upon  the  genuineness,  or  the  stability, 
of  that  virtue  which  had  not  been  formed,  and  exercised,  in 
such  circumstances. 

In  like  manner,  the  most  rational  and  the  most  steady 
believer  in  Christianity,  is  the  man  who  has  heard  and  con- 
sidered all  the  serious  objections  that  unbelievers  can  make 
to  it,  and  who  has  also  been  exposed  to  the  ridicule  with 
which  it  is  treated  by  those  who  have  the  reputation  of  men 
of  sense,  and  of  being  free  from  vulgar  prejudices.  The 
man  who  has  passed  through  this  trial,  whose  faith  has  not 
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been  shaken,  but  has  been  more  firmly  established  by  the 
reasonings  of  unbelievers  ;  who  has  not  been  made  ashamed 
of  his  proRssion  by  the  ridicule  and  contempt  to  which  it 
has  exposed  him,  but  who  can  be  content  to  be  ranked 
among  the  fools  and  narrow-minded^  by  the  celebrated  free- 
thinkers of  the  age,  in  a  firm  belief  of,  and  patient  waiting 
for  that  day,  winch  shall  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  now 
reputed  xoise^  is  a  Christian  of  a  higher  rank,  and  greater 
value,  and  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  for  acting  a  truly 
Christian  part  (which  requires  superiority  of  mind  to  this 
world,  and  to  the  vain  pursuits  and  transitory  emoluments 
of  it),  than  the  man  who  has  only  been  taught  to  take  the 
system  for  granted,  arid  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  proper 
evidence  on  which  his  faith  rests. 

Moreover,  as  those  who  believe  in  the  perfect  moral 
government  of  God  entertain  no  doubt,  but  that  all  cala- 
mity and  vice  will  be  made  to  cease,  when  they  have 
answered  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  permitted  to 
exist ;  so  the  Christian  looks  forward  with  joy  to  that  time, 
when  the  religion  of  Christ  shall  triumph  over  all  oppo- 
sition, when  the  firm  belief  of  it  will  be  universal,  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  this,  being  more  deeply  rooted  in 
men's  hearts,  it  will  bring  forth  the  proper  fruits  of  it  in 
their  lives  and  conversation. 

When  these  things  are  duly  considered,  1  hope  that  the 
present  state  of  the  belief  of  Christianity  will  afford  no  just 
foundation  for  any  objection  to  it,  but  that  it  will  rather 
supply  an  argument  in  favour  of  it. 

SECTION  lY. 

Miscellaneous  Objections  to  the  System  of  Revelation. 

The  want  of  universalitt/  can  be  no  objection  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity ;  but  upon  the  supposition  of  the  knowledge 
of  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  final  happiness  of 
men,  which  is  denied  by  all  rational  Christians,  who  believe 
that  all  men  will  be  judged  according  to  the  advantages 
which  they  have  severally  enjoyed  for  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  most  ignorant  and  idolatrous  Heathen  may 
meet  with  more  favour  from  his  judge  than  many  professing 
Christians,  whose  conduct,  though,  to  outward  appearance, 
it  has  been  much  better,  yet  not  in  proportion  to  their 
greater  advantages.* 

*  See  Young,  Idol.  Cor.  II.  pp.  Q5S,  Q54,  and  Law's  Theory,  pp.  36  &  SOO, 
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It  is  greatly  favourable  to  Christianity,  and  indeed  almost 
peculiar  to  it,  that  it  shews  no  favour  to  Christians  as  such. 
The  bigotted  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans  denounce  ana- 
themas against  unbelievers  as  such,  and  suppose  that  the 
wicked  among  them  will  be  more  respected  by  God  hereafter 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  whereas  the  gospel  speaks  quite 
another  language.  To  those  who  say  Lord^  Lord^  without 
submitting  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  he  will  reply  at  the  last, 
Verily^  verily y  I  know  you  not ;  depart  from  me,  ye  workers 
of  iniquily.  It  is  also  one  of  his  maxims,  that  he  who  knows 
his  Lord's  will  and  does  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes. 
To  the  same  purpose,  likewise,  do  the  apostles  write. 

Some  persons  have  objected  to  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, but  certainly  without  sufficient  reason,  the  differences 
of  opiinon  among  Christians,  since  the  very  same  objection 
may  be  made  to  natural  religion,  and  indeed  to  every  thing 
that  has  ever  been  imagined  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
engage  much  of  the  attention  of  mankind,  the  consequence 
of  which  has  always  been  different  conceptions  concerning 
it.  Were  not  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  Aristotle  and  Plato 
divided  among  themselves  ?  Are  there  not  as  many  sects 
among  the  Mohammedans  as  among  the  Christians  ?  And 
are  there  not  almost  as  many  different  opinions  among  the 
Papists  as  among  the  Protestants,  notwithstanding  they 
profess  to  be  possessed  of  an  infallible  judge  in  all  contro- 
versies of  faith  ?  Do  not  even  our  ablest  lawyers  give  dif- 
ferent opinions  concerning  the  sense  of  acts  of  parliament, 
which  were  intended  to  convey  the  most  determinate  mean- 
ing, so  as  to  obviate  all  cavils  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  equal 
reason  to  expect  that  unbelievers  should  agree  in  the  same 
system  of  unbelief?  If  they  say  to  us,  Agree  first  among 
yourselves,  and  tell  us  what  Christianity  is,  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  we  have  to  object  to  it ;  we  have  a  right  to  reply, 
Do  you  agree  first  with  respect  to  what  you  suppose  to  be 
wrong  in  it,  tell  us  what  you  object  to,  and  we  will  then 
consider  of  the  proper  answer. 

In  fact,  every  unbeliever  must  read  the  New  Testament 
for  himself.  If,  when  he  is  uninfluenced  by  any  criminal 
prejudice,  he  really  cannot  give  his  assent  to  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  religion  of  those  books,  he  will  be  justified  in  his 
unbelief;  but  if  he  have  taken  up  his  notions  of  Christianity 
from  others,  or  from  an  examination  of  his  own,  inadequate 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  he  certainly  cannot  be 
justified.  I,  for  my  own  part,  can  only  exhibit  what  appears 
to  me  the  true  idea  of  Christianity,  and  the  most  rational 
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defence  ot"  it.  If  any  other  person,  believer  or  unbeliev^er, 
think  it  to  be  exceptionable,  he  must  look  out  for  another, 
that  to  himself  shall  appear  less  so  ;  and  1  also  shall  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  relinquish  my  notions,  and  adopt  his. 

It  is  highly  unreasonable  to  object  to  Christianity  the 
various  mischiefs  which  it  has  indirectly  occasioned  in  the 
world,  since  there  is  nothing  useful  or  excellent  that  has  not 
had  similar  consequences.  By  this  method  of  reasoning,  it 
might  be  concluded  with  certainty,  that  our  passions  and 
affections  were  not  the  gift  of  God,  for  they  are  daily  the 
cause  of  great  and  serious  evils.  In  fact,  the  more  impor- 
tant any  thing  is,  and  the  more  extensive  and  happy  are  its 
consequences,  the  greater,  in  general,  are  the  evils  which  it 
occasionally  produces. 

This  is  remarkably,  the  case  with  civil  gouernment.  It  is 
certainly  far  preferable  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  yet  it 
gives  occasion  to  a  multitude  of  crimes,  and  such  horrid 
excesses  of  all  the  passions  as  cannot  be  known  in  unci- 
vilized countries. 

The  persecution  of  Christians  by  Christians  has  not  been 
worse  than  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  such  Heathen 
Emperors  as  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  not  to  mention 
Nero  or  Diocletian  ;  and  has,  besides,  most  evidently  arisen 
from  a  gross  perversion  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  breathes  nothing  but  forbearance  and  love.  There 
is  also  a  view  in  which  all  these  evils  may  be  considered  as 
highly  favourable  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  since 
they  were  distinctly  foreseen  and  foretold  by  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  Besides,  when  we  consider  the  havock  that  has 
been  made  by  Christian  persecutors,  we  should  also  con- 
sider the  laudable  zeal  of  the  many  who  favoured  and 
sheltered  those  who  were  persecuted. 

To  make  a  juster  estimate  of  the  moral  influence  of 
Christianity,  let  us  consider  with  impartiality  the  character 
of  the  present  times.  Was  Europe  less  corrupt  a  century 
ago,  when  there  were  fewer  unbelievers,  than  it  is  now  that 
they  are  more  numerous  ?  It  is  plain,  from  experience  and 
observation,  that  the  most  vicious  and  abandoned  of  the 
present  age  are  professed  unbelievers,  and  that  the  most 
strictly  virtuous,  those  who  are  the  most  strenuous  in  their 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  vice,  are  professing  and  zealous 
Christians.  Let  it  also  be  considered  whether  any  more 
humane  and  enlarged  sentiments  were  entertained  before 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity  in  Heathen  countries. 
Now,  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  virtuous  and 
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humane  sentiments  of  the  Heathen  philosophers,  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  they  exerted  their  eloquence  in  favour  of 
toleration  for  the  poor  persecuted  Christians.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  generally  exerted  their  influence  to  make  them 
ridiculous  and  odious.  The  moderation  of  the  present  times 
is  certainly  owing  both  to  the  unbelievers  and  the  Pro- 
testants, and  both  were  perhaps  led  into  it  by  the  considera- 
tion of  their  own  circumstances,  as  the  weaker  party. 

It  is  plain,  from  fact,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Divine  Being,  by  means  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  of 
any  kind  of  knowledge,  or  any  other  advantage  of  which  we 
are  possessed,  to  establish  a  state  of  universal  virtue  and 
happiness  in  the  present  world.  In  all  the  Divine  dispen- 
sations we  are  treated  as  accountable  or  improvable  crea- 
tures ;  but  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  such  a  state,  that  we 
be  capable  of  growing  worse  as  well  as  better,  by  every 
species  of  discipline  ;  and  the  very  same  circumstances  may 
produce  both  these  different  effects  on  the  minds  of  different 
persons.  The  same  prosperity  that  excites  sentiments  of 
gratitude,  and  a  liberal,  beneficent  disposition  in  some,  in- 
spires others  with  insolence,  rapaciousness  and  cruelty ; 
adversity  also  may  be  the  parent  either  of  industry  or  fraud; 
so  that  neither  of  them  has  necessarily  and  invariably  a  good 
effect  upon  the  mind.  The  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
therefore,  may  be  similar  to  this,  without  any  impeachment 
of  its  Divine  original. 

The  evidence  of  truth  may  also  come  under  the  same 
rules  with  the  means  of  virtue,  and  thus  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  Divine  revelation  may  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  candid,  impartial  and  well-disposed,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  may  afford  those  who  are  of  a  different  dis- 
position handles  enow  for  cavilling,  such  as,  in  their  state 
of  mind,  will  justify  their  rejection  of  it  to  themselves. 
To  this  our  Lord  might  possibly  allude  when  he  said, 
John  ix.  39,  "  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world: 
that  they  who  see  not,  might  see  ;  and  that  they  who  see, 
might  be  made  blind:"  and,  John  vii.  17,  "  If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  To  the  same 
purpose  is  the  prophecy  of  Simeon,  Luke  ii.  34 :  "  Behold, 
this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in 
Israel ;  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against." 

It  is  often  taken  for  granted,  that  the  design  of  revela- 
tion in  general,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  was  simply 
to  reform  the  world;  and  that  end  not  having  been  completely 
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answered  by  it,  it  has  been  objected  by  unbelievers,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  from  God,  who  would  certainly  have 
chosen  sufficient  means  to  gain  all  his  ends.  But,  consi- 
dering that  men  are  accountable  creatures,  and  capable  of 
abusing  every  advantage  of  which  they  arc  possessed,  both 
reason  and  revelation  do,  in  fact,  in  all  cases,  answer  the 
end  for  which  they  were  given,  whether  they  be  abused  or 
improved ;  whether,  as  the  apostle  Paul  says,  they  be  a 
savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  on  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  with 
remarking,  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars 1  have  mentigned,  separately  taken,  be  likely  or 
unlikely  to  come  from  God,  but  whether  the  whole  system^ 
attended  with  such  difficulties,  may  be  Divine.  If  it  were 
possible  that  any  person  should  be  asked,  a  priori,  whether  it 
was  probable  that,  under  the  government  of  a  wise  and  good 
Being,  an  innocent  child  should  inherit  the  diseases,  poverty 
and  vices  of  its  parent,  or  whether  no  distinction  would  be 
made  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  war,  pesti- 
lence, famine  or  earthquakes,  he  would  certainly  answer,  it 
was  not  probable ;  though  when  he  should  come  to  know,  and 
attentively  consider  the  whole  system,  of  which  such  events 
make  a  part,  he  might  be  satisfied  that  it  was  the  result  of 
perfect  wisdom,  directed  by  infinite  goodness ;  and  even 
that  a  scheme  more  favourable  to  happiness  or  virtue  could 
not  have  been  formed  ;  and  the  time  may  come,  when  we 
frhall  know  and  acknowledge  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
extraordinari/  that  we  do  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  dis- 
pensations ef  the  Divine  Being. 

The  advantage  which  Christianity  derives  from  the  objec- 
tions of  unbelievers,  is  various  and  considerable.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  been  the  means  of  purging  it  from  what  was 
foreign  and  indefensible,  and  also  of  setting  its  evidences 
in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light ;  so  that  many  persons  who 
before  took  their  religion  upon  trust,  do  now  adhere  to  it 
upon  a  rational  conviction  of  its  truth  and  excellence,  and 
hold  it  in  greater  purity  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
done.  And  as  the  Heathen  philosophy  contributed  to  dis- 
credit the  popular  religions  of  the  Gentile  world,  which 
served  as  a  preparation  for  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
so  the  writings  and  discourses  of  unbelievers  in  the  present 
age  seem  to  be  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  Popish  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  in  their  place. 

Q  2 
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Christianity,  after  having  stood  such  a  trial  as  this,  will 
no  more  be  exposed  to  such  virulent  attacks  as  before,  but 
will  acquire  such  B.Jixed  character  of  truths  as  it  could  never 
have  obtained  without  the  opposition  which  it  has  met  with. 
Such  has  been  the  fate  of  all  the  branches  of  true  philo- 
sophy, of  the  Copernican  system,  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
light  and  colours,  and  the  Franklinian  theory  of  electricity. 


THE    CONCLUSION. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  any  thing  by  way  of  address  to  persons 
who  will  not  read  or  think  upon  a  subject.  To  the  profligate 
and  unthinking  among  the  unbelievers  I  shall,  therefore,  say 
nothing,  because  they  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  read  what  I  might  be  disposed  to  say  to  them ;  but  to 
the  more  morale  speculative  and  thoughtful  unbelievers,  into 
whose  hands  this  treatise  may  possibly  fall,  I  would  observe, 
and  they  must  agree  with  me  in  it,  that,  in  justice  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  subject,  they  should  give  it  the  most  serious 
and  deliberate  examination.  To  men  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion, the  evidences  of  Christianity  must  appear  the  most 
interesting  of  all  subjects  of  inquiry:  for  what  can  be  more 
so  than  fully  to  ascertain,  that  the  present  state  is  not  the 
whole  of  our  existence;  but  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  God  his  Father,  ^vill.  come  again  to  raise  all 
the  dead  to  a  future,  endless  life,  and  to  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works  ?  This  is  the  great  object  and  end  of 
Christian  faith ;  and  those  who  believe  this  important  doc- 
trine, receive  it  on  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
Divine  mission  was  attested,  as  they  believe,  by  such  miracles 
as  no  man  could  have  performed,  without  the  presence  and 
concurrence  of  God. 

Now,  before  any  person  seriously  rejects  Christianity, 
containing  such  important  doctrines,  he  should  certainly 
endeavour  to  satisfy  himself,  at  least,  on  what  foundation 
it  is  that  he  founds  his  dissent ;  and  that  such  persons  may 
more  easily  and  effectually  interrogate  themselves  upon  the 
subject,  I  shall  briefly  propose  a  few  leading  questions, 
which  may  perhaps  assist  them  to  ascertain  the  state  of  their 
own  minds,  and  lead  them  to  such  reflections,  or  disquisi- 
tions, as  may  be  of  most  use  to  them  with  respect  to  it; 
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at  the  same  time  that  they  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  reca- 
pitulation of  a  few  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of 
Christianity. 

Is  it  not  an  indisputed  fact,  that  there  was  such  a  person 
as  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  in 
Judea } 

Is  it  not  also  a  well-known  fact,  that  he  had  some  fol- 
lowers when  living,  but,  notwithstanding  his  ignominious 
sufl'erings,  which  disconcerted  and  dispersed  all  his  adhe- 
rents, many  more  after  his  death  ;  and  that  he  was  even 
acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  Messiah,  foretold  by  their 
ancient  prophets,  though  he  sustained  a  character  the  very 
reverse  of  what  was  expected  by  all  the  Jews,  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad  ? 

Are  not  the  gospels,  and  the  book  of  Acts,  which  contain 
the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  the  propagation  of 
his  religion  in  the  world,  authentic  writings  ?  V7ere  they 
not  considered  in  all  the  early  ages,  both  by  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  Christianity,  as  the  genuine  productions  of  the 
early  disciples  of  Christ  ? 

Can  this  be  admitted,  without  admitting,  also,  that  what 
they  relate  concerning  Christ  and  his  apostles  is,  in  the 
main,  true ;  at  least  that  they  did  something  above  the 
power  of  man  ;  especially,  that  Christ  did  actually  rise  from 
the  dead,  as  he  had  foretold,  and  as  a  proof  that  what  he 
taught,  he  had  by  commission  from  God  ? 

Is  it  probable  that  such  men  as  the  apostles  were,  should 
have  been  able  to  shake  off  the  strongest  Jewish  prejudices, 
which  no  other  Jews,  whether,  with  respect  to  morality, 
they  were  good  or  bad  men,  were  ever  able  to  do }  Can 
they  be  supposed  capable  of  inventing  such  a  story,  and 
especially  of  making  it  gain  credit  with  the  world,  in  such 
an  age  as  that  in  which  they  lived,  and  circumstanced  as 
they  were  for  that  purpose  } 

Admitting  this  to  be  possible,  can  any  sufficient  motive 
be  assigned,  to  induce  so  many  of  them,  not  only  to  enter 
into  a  scheme  of  this  nature,  but,  what  is  much  more,  to 
carry  it  on,  with  a  perseverance  unknown  to  the  professors 
of  any  scheme  of  religion  betbre  them,  in  the  face  of  all 
difficulties  that  could  be  thrown  in  their  way,  and  to  die 
with  all  the  marks  of  joy  and  confidence,  without  ever  con- 
fessing the  imposture  ? 

If  the  leading  facts  above-mentioned  cannot  be  disputed, 
except  upon  such  principles  as  must  invalidate  all  ancient 
history,  and  set  asiue  all  human  testimony,  every  argument 
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a  priori^  such  as  those  which  arise  from  the  consideration  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature,  the  natural  incredibi- 
lity of  miracles,  &c.  will  certainly  not  deserve  a  hearing. 
How  specious  soever  they  may  be  represented,  their  influ- 
ence will  not  be  felt. 

It  will  be  clearly  perceived  that,  whether  it  might  have 
been  reasonable  to  expect  it  or  not,  God  who  made  the 
world  has  actually  interposed  at  various  times  in  the  govern- 
ment of  it ;  giving  some  of  his  creatures,  at  least,  such 
information  respecting  their  conduct  here,  and  their  expec- 
tations hereafter,  as  he  judp^ed  to  be  useful  and  convenient 
for  them  ;*  and  whatever  difficulties  may  attend  the  specu- 
lative consideration  of  a  future  life,  it  will  not  be  doubted 
but  that  we  shall  in  fact  live  again,  give  an  account  of  our- 
selves to  God,  and  receive  according  to  our  works. 

*  "  The  first  race  of  men  had  so  much  knowledge  imparted  to  them,  most  pro- 
bably by  God  himself,  as  they  could  either  then  want,  or  well  be  capable  of;  so 
much  as  they  had  either  means  or  leisure  to  employ ;  and  higher  notices,  could  they 
have  been  attended  to,  would,  we  conceive,  rather  have  disturbed,  and  rendered 
them  uneasy  in  their  then  situation  ;  and  tended  to  disqualify  them  for  their  more 
immediate  occupations,  in  that  part  of  life. — To  preserve  an  intercourse  with  the 
Divine  Being,  it  is  likewise  probable  tliat  they  had  positive  directions  about  con- 
secrating to  him  some  part  of  their  goods,  together  with  the  times,  and  places  for 
presenting  this  before  him  ;  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  his  present  bounty,  and 
application  for  the  continuance  of  it ;  and  also  in  deprecation  of  his  displeasure 
whenever  they  became  sensible  of  having  incurred  it  by  abusing  that  bounty;  and 
lastly,  as  a  settled,  stated  means  of  always  having  access  to  him,  and  finding  accept- 
ance with  him. — At  length  came  the  art  of  alphabetical  writhiff,  which  drew  along 
with  it  all  the  rest;  helping  atjonce  to  spread,  and  to  perpetuate  them.  And  it  is 
worth  observing,  that  about  the  same  time,  more  frequent,  and  more  full  revelations 
were  communicated  to  the  world;  which  thereby  became  better  qualified  to  receive, 
preserve,  and  convey  them  ;  as  they  were  likewise  dispensed  in  a  way  best  suited  to 
its  own  state  ;  and  which  most  effectually  supplied  its  wants,  and  tended  to  give 
greater  light  and  improvement  both  to  it,  and  one  another. — To  these,  in  its  proper 
season,  succeeds  Chnstianiti) ;  which  surpassed  them  all,  as  much  as  the  times  of  its 
promulgation  were  superior,  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  to  the  past."  Law's  Thoery, 
pp.  238 — 242.  On  Letters,  an  immediate  Divine  communication,  see  "  Essay  upon 
Literature,  proving  that  the  two  tables  written  by  the  finger  of  God  in  Mount 
Sinai,  was  the  first  writing  in  the  world,"  8vo.  1726;  "Winder  on  Knowledge  " 
4to.  1756,  II.  pp.  30 — 53;  "  Conjectural  Observations  on  Alphabetical  Writing," 
8vo.  1772,  and  Wakefield  "On  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Characters,"  1784,  en- 
larged in  App.  to  his  Mem.,  1805.  Mr.  Astle  on  the  "Origin  and  Progress  of 
Writing,"  maintains  the  contrary  opinion.     See  New  Ann.  Reg.  V.  p.  172. 
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APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING 

AN  ESSAY* 

ON  THE 

ANALOGY  BETWEEN  THE  METHODS  BY  WHICH  THE  PER- 
FECilON  AND  HAPPINESS  OF  MEN  AUE  PROMOTED, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  DISPENSATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
AND   REVEALED  RELIGION. 

The  perfection  of  intelligent  beings  consists  in  compre- 
hension of  mind ^  or  that  principle  whereby  ideas  of  the  past 
and  the  future  mix  with  those  of  the  present,  and  excite  one 
common  sensation  :  in  which  the  good  and  evil  so  perfectly 
coalesce,  and  are  so  intimately  united,  that  the  medium 
only  is  perceived.  Consequently,  if  happiness  be  appre- 
hended to  prevail,  in  that  portion  of  time  of  which  we  have 
this  perfect  comprehension,  and  every  part  of  which  may  be 
said  to  he  present  to  us,  we  are  conscious  of  pleasure  only  in 
the  contemplation  of  it,  the  pain  being  lost,  and  absorbed, 
together  with  so  much  pleasure  as  was  equivalent  to  it.  By 
this  means  happiness  comes  to  be  of  a  more  stable  nature; 
and  it  is  less  in  the  power  of  single  accidents  to  produce  a 
sense  of  misery. 

If  we  have  any  reason  to  think  that  our  existence  will, 
upon  the  whole,  be  comfortable  and  happy  ;  since  (man 
being  immortal),  our  happiness  must  be  infinite  upon  the 
whole,  though  it  be  limited  and  finite  at  any  particular  time, 
the  thought  is  so  great  and  so  glorious,  that  the  full  appre- 
hension of  it  must  contribute  still  more  to  overpower  the 

*  First  published  in  1771,  in  tho  Theological  Repository,  III.  witli  the  foilovvinj; 
introductory  letter  to  the  Editors,  p.  3  :  "Gcntiomen, — If  tlieiiiclosoc!  e.sM«  suit  .our 
purpose,  it  is  much  :it  your  service.  It  is  hoped,  that  those  of  jour  renlers  wh'>  ;>■ 
of  a  philosophical  turn  of  niind  will  not  think  it  too  nhstmsr,  or  that  Ui»-'e  is  tii- 
much  refinement  in  it.  If  it  stand  clear  of  these  objections,  it  will  be  foiimi  lo 
contain  a  presumptive  argument  in  tavourof  the  sihcnie  of  Revelation,  which  1  h  ive 
not  seen  illustrated  by  any  writer,  whose  works  have  fallen  into  my  hands.  It  is 
acknowledged  not  to  be  sufHcient  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  nn believers; 
but  it  is  hoped,  that  it  may  give  some  additional  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  ■.i\:  v 
the  lovers  and  friends  of  revealed  religion.    1  am,  Gcut?emen,  Yours,  *ic. 
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sense  of  any  present  evils,  and  give  such  an  intenseness  to 
all  pleasurable  feelings,  as  cannot  fail  to  make  our  present 
state  unspeakably  more  eligible  than  it  could  otherwise  have 
been. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  such  are 
the  influences  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  this  world,  that 
this  comprehension  of  mind  must  necessarily  be  enlarged 
with  the  experience  of  every  day.  Infants  are  sensible  of 
nothing  but  what  passes  in  the  present  moment.  The 
instant  that  the  impression  of  actual  pain  is  removed,  they 
are  perfectly  easy  in  mind,  not  being  disturbed  either  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  passed,  or  the  apprehension  of  the 
future.  By  degrees,  ideas,  which  have  frequently  been 
present  to  the  perceptive  power  at  the  same  time,  begin  to 
be  associated ;  so  that  one  of  them  cannot  occur  without 
introducing  the  other,  and  so  making  the  perception  com- 
plex. By  this  means  expectation  begins  to  awake  in  the 
infant  mind  ;  but  still,  from  the  moment  that,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  associated  circumstance,  the  idea  of  any 
pleasure  is  conceived,  the  child  is  impatient  till  it  be  enjoyed. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  several  months  before  children  shew 
the  least  sign  of  patience  in  waiting  for  any  thing.  The 
most  evident  signs  of  preparing  to  give  them  food,  serve  only 
to  quicken  their  appetite,  and  their  impatience  to  get  it 
satisfied  ;  nor  are  they  easy,  till  the  meat  be  actually  in 
their  mouths. 

In  this  state,  therefore,  or  at  our  entrance  upon  life,  we 
are  influenced  almost  wholly  by  sensation,  or  the  actual 
impression  of  external  objects  upon  our  senses.  But  when 
traces  of  these  impressions,  i.  e.  ideasare  left  in  the  sensorium, 
which  may  be  excited  by  other  ideas  associated  with  them, 
so  that  notices  of  things  may  be  had  without  the  presence 
of  real  objects,  we  are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  them, 
as  well  as  by  the  objects  themselves.  And  since  the  stock 
of  our  ideas  increases  without  limits,  and  is  accumulating 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  we  must  be  con- 
tinually more  and  more  actuated  by  them  ;  and  there  will 
be  less  occasion  for  the  presence  of  external  objects,  either 
to  rouse  us  to  action,  or  to  give  us  the  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pain ;  that  is,  we  grow  more  intellectual,  and  less  sensual 
every  day. 

When  our  stock  of  ideas  is  become  considerable,  and,  con- 
sequently, their  mutual  associations  are  pretty  extensive  and 
intimate  ;  if  the  circumstances  that  have  always  been  found 
to  precede  any  gratification  be  perceived,  the  gratification 
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itself  is  immediately  anticipated  ;  we  look  upon  it  as  certain, 
and  have  a  real  enjoyment  of  it,  though  it  be  not  present.  In 
this  case,  when  the  gratification  actually  comes,  it  makes 
but  little  alteration  in  what  we  feel,  andis  but  a  small  ad- 
dition to  our  previous  happiness  ;  which  now  depends 
chiefly  upon  ideas,  which  are  continually  increasing,  and  to 
which  external  sensations  bear,  every  day,  a  less  and  less 
proportion. 

The  probable  expectation  of  happiness  hath  a  similar 
effect :  and  hence  the  great  power  of  mere  hope  to  lessen  the 
evils  of  life,  and  make  us  bear  up  under  great  difficulties  and 
trials.  If  any  pleasure  hath  been  absolutely  depended  upon, 
for  a  long  space  of  time,  the  happiness  we  have  experienced 
in  the  fiequent  contemplation  of  it,  may  far  exceed  that  of 
the  enjoyment,  which  is  single  and  momentary,  and,  more- 
over, accompanied  with  the  disagreeable  idea  of  its  being  so. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  fear  of  evil  may,  in  time,  be  far 
more  distressing  and  grievous  than  the  evil  itself.  The  man 
who  loses  a  limb  by  a  sudden  accident  is  to  be  envied,  in 
comparison  of  him  who  hath  been  sentenced  to  that  loss,  as 
a  punishment,  some  months  before  the  operation.  In  like 
manner,  if  two  persons  be  confined  in  prison,  and  one  of  them 
be  released  without  any  previous  expectation  of  so  agreeable 
an  event,  while  the  other  knew  that  he  was  to  be  confined 
only  for  the  same  limited  time  ;  the  former  will  feel  more 
tumultuous  joy  upon  the  occasion,  but  the  latter  will  have 
had  the  idea  of  it  present  to  his  mind,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  confinement,  sweetening  all  the  bitterness  of  it,  and 
will  never  have  known  the  distress  of  uncertainty,  or  the 
agony  of  despair. 

When  ideas  only  are  concerned,  and  not  both  ideas  and 
sensations,  the  influence  of  hope  and  fear  is  much  more  dis- 
tinctly perceived,  and  the  nature  of  this  comprehension  of 
mind  will  be  better  understood  by  it.  Instead,  then,  of 
putting  a  case  in  which  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  let  us 
put  the  case  of  a  wife,  a  child,  or  any  other  near  relation  or 
friend,  with  whom  we  can  truly  sympathise,  taking  part  in 
all  their  joys  and  sorrows.  If  we  see  them  in  prison,  and, 
after  apprehending  that  their  confinement  will  be  for  life, 
have  private  information  thnt  they  will  be  released,  and 
placed  in  very  agreeable  circumstances  in  a  few  days,  weeks, 
or  months  ;  we  can  see  them  in  the  mean  time,  even  though 
we  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  our  intelli^i^ence  to  them, 
with  joy  almost  unmixed  ;  because  the  future  is  realized, 
and  the  agreeableness  of  it  heightened  in  our  ideas  by  its 
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contrast  with  the  present ;  which,  being  temporary,  is  over- 
looked by  us,  as  nothing,  and  has  not  power  to  damp  our 
satisfaction. 

If  my  child  be  peevish  and  obstinate,  and  I  be  sensible 
that  pain  and  mortification  will  do  him  good,  I  can,  without 
the  help  of  much  anger,  have  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  inflict- 
ing it,  and  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  what  he  suffers  ; 
though,  for  a  time,  he  be  in  an  agony  of  distress,  and  think 
very  unkindly  of  me.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  foresaw  that  he 
would  lose  a  limb  in  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months,  I  should 
look  upon  him  in  the  mean  time  w^ith  a  most  painful  com- 
passion, notwithstanding  he  himself  should  be  ever  so  happy, 
and  enjoy  himself  ever  so  much  ;  nay,  the  want  of  appre- 
hension and  feeling  in  him,  would  sharpen  their  painful 
effects  in  me. 

The  effect  is  nearly  the  same  if,  with  respect  to  ourselves, 
impressions  from  the  external  senses  be  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  a  case  be  put,  that  is  purely  intellectual.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  my  character  be  unjustly  traduced,  and,  for  a 
time,  I  be  reckoned  a  most  infamous  scoundrel ;  yet,  if  I  be 
certain,  that  in  a  few  days  my  innocence  will  be  effectually 
cleared,  so  that  no  person  whatever  will  entertain  the  least 
doubt  of  it,  shall  I,  in  the  mean  time,  be  affected  and  morti- 
fied, with  the  sense  of  my  disgrace  ?  No,  1  shall  hardly  feel 
it  at  all,  but  shall  rather  secretly  exult  in  the  future 
triumph  of  my  innocence,  and  shall  shew  an  unabashed  and 
cheerful  countenance,  till  the  present  load  of  infamy  be  re- 
moved. It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  sense  of 
infamy,  in  this  case,  will  be  felt  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  degree  of  comprehension  of  mind  to  which  we  are 
arrived,  and  also  that  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  unjust  scandal 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  same  observation  may  also  be  made  with  respect  to 
all  the  cases  mentioned  above.  Thus  it  is  that,  by  this 
power  of  comprehension,  we  are  able  to  balance  one  idea  or 
sensation  with  another,  whether  they  be  of  the  same,  or  of 
different  kinds.  AV^ith  this  resource,  a  good  man,  conscious 
of  his  own  intergity,  grows  every  day  less  sensible  to  the 
censures  of  men,  consoling  himself  with  the  approbation  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  persuasion  that  he  enjoys  the  favour 
of  his  Maker  ;  till,  after  sufficient  experience,  this  just  sense 
of  things  will  make  him  almost  wholly  indifferent,  on  his 
own  account,  to  every  thing  that  the  world  can  think  or  say 
of  him. 

A  certain  degree  of  this  comprehension  of  mind,  employed 
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about  proper  objects,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  man  virtuous 
through   the  whole  course  of  his   life.     To  arrive  at  this, 
nothing  is  wanting  but  a  distinct  and  ready  apprehension 
of  all  the  ill  consequences  of  vice,  and  of  all  the  good  effects 
of  virtue.     For,  as  soon  as,  by  this  extended  power  of  asso- 
ciation, we  perceive  vice,  with  all   that  accompanies   and 
follows  it,  as  one  undivided  tilings  and  the  virtues,  with  all 
their  train,  as  one  undivided  thing  likewise,  the  superiority  of 
the  latter,  upon  the  whole,  is  so  great,  that  no  man  could 
hesitate  a  moment  which  to  prefer.     It  is  only  by  partial 
views  of  things  that  we  are  imposed  upon,  are  bewildered, 
and  confounded  in  our  choice.     When,  in  consequence  of 
acting  for  some  time  with  this  clear  and  steady  view  of 
things,  virtuous  conduct  is  become  habitual,  the  pains  and 
difficulties  of  a  virtuous  course  absolutely  vanish,  and  are 
absorbed  in  the  sense  of  the  infinitely  greater  good  we  here- 
by insure  to  ourselves.     In  this  case,  even  the  pleasures  of 
vice  would  be  shunned  with  abhorrence,  because  we  could 
never  separate  from  them  the  idea  of  the  infinitely  greater 
pains,  with  which  they  are  closely  connected. 

In  matters  to  which  we  are  much  accustomed,  this  com- 
prehension of  mind,  and  coalescence  of  ideas,  is  remarkably 
ready  and  complete.  A  person  who  has  been  much  conver- 
sant in  business  and  accounts,  and  who  every  day  meets 
with  gains  or  losses,  is  affected  just  as  the  balance  of  the 
profits  would  have  affected  him,  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
particulars.  A  person  who  is  less  conversant  in  these  things 
would  feel  his  mind  as  it  were,  vibrate  between  both,  and 
would  longer  perceive  their  separate  effects. 

The  power  of  habit,  in  promoting  a  perfect  coalescence 
of  associated  ideas,  is  most  remarkable  in  cases  where  the 
external  senses  are  concerned.  The  moon,  when  near  the 
horizon,  seems  to  be  considerably  larger  than  it  does  when 
it  is  near  the  meridian  ;  but  this  can  be  owing  to  nothing 
but  the  effect  of  habit,  in  consequence  of  having  frequently 
compared  its  apparent  magnitude  with  those  of  the  inter- 
mediate objects:  for  its  picture  upon  the  retina  is  well 
known  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  therefore  a  child, 
or  a  person  wholly  without  experience,  could  not  imagine 
any  difference  in  them.  Nay,  it  is  evident  from  the  laws  of 
optics,  that  originally  all  objects  appear  to  be  in  the  same 
plane,  and  that  it  is  from  experience,  or  habit,  that  we  first 
get  the  idea  of  distance,  or  of  any  dimension  besides  length 
and  breadth. 

Again,  it  is  probable,  that  all  objects  appear  double  to 
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every  person,  till,  by  experience,  we  find  the  mistake,  and 
then  learn  to  conceive  of  impressions,  made  upon  two  cor- 
responding points  of  the  retina,  as  referring  but  to  one  ob- 
ject. However,  so  absolutely  fixed  is  our  judgment,  (for 
such  only  it  evidently  is  originally)  that  the  moon  is  larger 
near  the  horizon,  and  that  the  appearance  of  two  objects  is, 
in  reality,  no  more  than  that  of  one,  that  we  are  now  even 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact.  Perhaps,  like  observations 
might  be  made  concerning  our  other  senses. 

All  these  cases  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  power  of 
association,  and  demonstrate  a  possibility,  not  only  that  an 
idea,  but  even  a  sensation  may  cease  to  appear  to  be  what  it 
originally  was  ;  yea,  that  it  may  be  so  intimately  connected 
with,  and  absolutely  lost  in  associated  ideas  only,  as  to  be 
no  longer  capable  of  being  resolved  back  again  into  its 
former  state. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  our  notice  in  these  facts  is,  that 
this  amazing  effect  is  accomplished  in  a  limited  time,  even 
pretty  early  in  life ;  for  no  person  can  remember  the  time 
when  objects  appeared  to  him  otherwise  than  they  do 
now. 

Do  not  these  plain,  but  striking  facts,  teach  us  to  conceive, 
how  possible  it  is,  that  any  ideas  whatever  may  be  so  entirely 
coalesced  by  association,  that  the  component  parts  of  the 
whole  image  shall  absolutely  disappear,  and  never  more  be 
seen  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  were  originally  viewed? 
Thus,  all  ideas  of  pain  may,  at  length,  perfectly  unite  with 
those  of  the  pleasures  which  they  have  accompanied,  or  to 
which  they  have  been  subservient ;  and  when  once  the 
general  association,  founded  on  the  connexion  of  good  and 
evil,  pleasure  and  pain,  observed  through  all  nature,  is 
firmly  established  (like  the  fixing  of  the  corresponding 
points  in  the  retina)  not  even  the  most  sudden  appearance  of 
evil  will  be  able  to  affect  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  any 
thing  but  what  is  right  and  desirable  upon  the  whole,  any 
more  than  two  images,  one  in  each  eye,  though  ever  so 
unexpectedly  impressed,  are  not  able,  even  for  a  moment, 
or  by  surprise,  to  give  us  the  idea  of  two  objects  ;  though 
this  was  always  the  case  in  our  infancy,  and  would  be  so 
still  without  association  of  ideas.  If  ever  our  minds  should 
arrive  at  the  perfect  state  here  hinted  at,  all  the  works  of 
God,  and  all  the  events  of  Divine  Providence,  will  con- 
stantly appear  to  us  as  they  do  to  the  Divine  Being  himself, 
i.  e.  perfectly  and  infinitely  good,  without  the  least  per- 
ceivable mixture  of  evil. 
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In  what  time  it  is  even  possible  to  effect  all  this,  cannot, 
with  the  least  certainty,  be  so  much  as  conjectured :  for 
though  we  cannot  remember  objects  appearing  to  us  in  any 
other  manner  than  they  now  do,  yet  as  these  associations  of 
visible  ideas  must  have  been  impressed  every  time  we 
opened  our  eyes,  from  the  time  that  we  began  to  take  any 
notice  of  things,  we  must  conclude,  that  this  operation 
cannot  but  require  a  very  long  and  steady  application  of 
mind.  Temporary  pains  and  evils  of  all  kinds,  must  be 
very  clearly  and  satisfactorily  seen  to  be,  in  all  cases,  pro- 
ductive of  happiness  in  the  issue,  under  the  government  of 
an  infinitely  good  God;  and  the  conviction  must  be  re- 
peated and  felt  again  and  again,  before  the  ideas  will  en- 
tirely, universally  and  readily  coalesce  ;  so  that,  by  reason 
of  the  necessary  avocation  of  mind,  and  the  unsteady  and 
imperfect  views  of  things  we  can  gain  in  this  state,  little  can 
be  done  towards  it  here,  and  it  must  be  referred  to  the  at- 
tainments of  a  better  world. 

The  above-mentioned  facts,  however,  shew,  in  the 
strongest  light,  what  is  the  natural  progress  and  effect  of 
association  of  ideas  in  the  human  mind.  We  see  the  course 
that  things  are  evidently  in,  and  it  doth  not  appear,  that 
any  bounds  can  be  set  to  it.  We  must,  therefore,  in  favour- 
able circumstances  (such  as  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  our- 
selves in,  in  a  future  world)  approximate  to  this  perfection 
of  comprehension,  with  the  experience  of  every  day  ;  in  this 
way,  time  only  is  requisite  to  make  a  mere  man  arrive  at  a 
pitch  of  excellence  and  happiness,  of  which  we  are  able,  at 
present,  to  form  but  very  imperfect  conceptions.  With  these 
lights,  though,  as  yet,  we  are  able  to  apply  them  but  very 
imperfectly,  how  may  we  stand  amazed  in  the  contemplation 
of  our  future  selves! 

By  the  help  of  these  considerations,  we  may  form  some 
idea  wherein  consists  the  superiority  of  beings  of  higher 
orders,  whose  intellectual  powers  exceed  ours.  The  asso- 
ciation of  their  ideas  may  be  more  extensi^  e,  and  associated 
ideas  may  unite  and  coalesce  more  readily,  and  perfectly  in 
their  minds,  than  they  do  in  ours;  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be,  that  ideas  collected  from  a  greater  space,  both 
before  and  after  the  present  moment,  will  be  co-exisent  in 
their  minds  ;  which  will  make  the  influence  of  ideas  still 
greater,  and  that  of  sensation  (or  what  may  be  in  them 
analogous  to  sensation  in  us)  still  less  than  it  is  with  us  ; 
so  that  their  natures  will  be  more  purely  intellectual  than 
ours. 
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Hence,  also,  if  we  may  presume  to  indulge  a  conjecture 
on  such  a  subject,  may  we  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  incom- 
prehensible greatness  and  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being, 
For  since  there  is  a  real  connexion  of  all  things,  in  the 
whole  system  of  nature,  how  distant  soever  the  parts  of  it 
may  be,  in  point  of  time  or  place,  this  connexion  may  at 
once  be  so  completely  seen  by  him  who  planned,  and  who 
directs  the  whole,  that  it  may  be  said,  there  is  nothing  past 
or  future  in  his  ideas,  but,  that  to  him,  the  whole  compass 
of  duration  is,  to  every  real  purpose,  without  distinction, 
present.  To  him,  therefore,  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day ;  the  two  extremes,  being  so 
perfectly  united,  and  so  equally  present,  that  the  intervals, 
how  different  soever,  vanish  alike  in  both  cases. 

We  see,  then,  the  course  which  the  Divine  Being  has 
pointed  out  for  the  improvement  of  intelligent  beings, 
whereby  we  may  make  approaches  to  the  excellence  and 
happiness  of  the  Divine  nature.  We  are  to  be  influenced 
less  by  sensation,  and  more  by  associated  ideas  perpetually. 
The  association  of  all  connected  ideas  is  to  grow  more 
perfect,  and  more  extensive  continually,  till  things  past, 
present  and  to  come,  shall,  to  greater  and  greater  distances, 
become  the  subject  of  our  contemplation,  and  the  source  of 
our  happiness.  Provision  is  made  for  the  continuance  of 
this  progress,  in  the  structure  of  our  minds,  and  in  all  the 
influences  to  which  we  are  exposed.  All  the  objects  about 
which  we  are  conversant,  and  all  the  events  to  which  we  are 
liable,  are  contrived  to  favour  it. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  any  thing  similar  to  this 
may  be  observed  in  the  scheme  of  revelation  ;  and  since 
both  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  course  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence have  the  same  object  with  respect  to  us,  both  being 
designed  and  calculated  to  raise,  improve  and  bless  the 
human  race  ;  let  us  consider  whether  they  be  conducted  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  one  another,  so  that  we  may  trace 
the  same  hand  in  both,  and  hence  derive  a  presumptive 
argument  in  favour  of  revelation. 

To  me,  I  own,  there  seems  to  be,  in  this  respect,  a  very 
great  analogy  between  both  these  dispensations  of  God  to 
mankind,  and  the  argument  that  may  thence  be  deduced  in 
favour  of  revelation  strikes  me  very  much.  For  in  those 
extraordinary  dispensations  of  God  to  mankind,  of  which 
we  are  informed  in  the  books  of  Scripture,  we  see  a  most 
glorious  apparatus  for  accomplishing  this   great   end,    for 
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enlarging  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind,  and  raising 
us  to  the  hio^hest  pitch  of  perfection  and  excellence. 

To  have  the  mind  impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  being  in 
a  state  of  moral  government,  and  tliat  our  actions  have 
great  and  distant  consequences,  is  of  admirable  use  in 
this  respect ;  and  this,  we  fmd,  was  the  situation  of  Adam 
presently  after  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  He 
Avas  permitted  the  free  use  of  all  the  trees  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  except  one,  which  he  was  forbidden  to  meddle  with 
under  severe  penalties.  In  these  circumstances  he  was 
under  a  necessity  of  looking  before  him,  and  attending  to 
the  distant  consequences  of  what  he  was  doing.  He  saw 
(as  is  generally  understood)  an  immortal  existence  before 
him  in  case  of  obedience,  and  of  prudence  and  regularity  in 
the  gratification  of  his  appetites,  and  death,  (of  the  meaning 
of  which  he  was,  no  doubt,  informed)  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience and  irregular  indulgence. 

If  we  consider  the  importance  of  having  enlarged  views, 
and  of  the  attention  being  engaged  upon  objects,  beyond 
the  present  moment,  we  must  see  how  vastly  superior  this 
situation  was,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  his 
faculties,  to  a  state  in  which  he  should  have  been  left  to  the 
random  indulgence  of  his  appetites,  without  any  intimation 
of  the  consequences  except  what  he  could  learn  by  slow 
experience.  The  more  we  think  upon  this  subject,  the 
greater  will  this  advantage  appear  to  be.  Mankind  might, 
for  ages,  have  been  little  more  than  brutes,  without  some 
provision  and  assistance  of  this  kind. 

If  the  object  of  this  trial,  viz.  the  abstaining  from  the 
fruit  of  a  tree,  appear  trifling,  we  should  consider  the  in- 
fantile state  of  the  first  man,  and  the  only  dangerous  ex- 
cesses that,  in  his  situation,  he  could  be  guilty  of;  and  we 
may  see  the  greatest  propriety  in  this  very  circumstance. 
Would  it  not  have  been  much  more  absurd  to  have  for- 
bidden him  to  steal,  to  commit  adultery,  or  indeed,  to  have 
enjoined  him  the  observance  of  any  of  the  ten  command- 
ments of  the  moral  law?  What  is  more  natural,  or  com- 
mon with  ourselves,  than  to  forbid  children  to  eat  of  certain 
kinds  of  food,  or  to  meddle  with  things  that  are  most  in 
their  way,  by  which  they  are  liable  to  do  harm  to  them- 
selves or  others?  They  are  not  capable  of  offending  in  any 
other  respects,  or  of  understanding  any  higher  precepts. 
We  are  not  made  acquainted  with  all  the  restrictions  under 
which  our  first  parents  were  laid  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that  they  must  have  been  of  a  salutary  nature,  whether 
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they  themselves  might  be  aware  of  it  or  not.  We  do  not 
always  give  our  children  the  reason  of  the  restrictions  we 
lay  them  under,  because  they  are  not  always  capable  of 
understanding  them.  The  prohibition  to  eat  of  a  particular 
fruit  is  the  only  one  that  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  because 
that  was  the  case  in  which  Adam  transgressed  ;  but,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  he  might  have  been  as  expressly  for- 
bidden to  jump  from  a  precipice,  or  to  plunge  into  a  pit  of 
water;  and  the  forbidden  fruit  might  have  been  as  naturally 
hurtful  to  him  as  either  of  them. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that  something  of 
fahle  may  have  mixed  with  so  ancient  a  history  as  that  of 
the  fall ;  and  the  present  condition  of  man  was,  no  doubt, 
both  foreseen  and  intended  by  our  all-wise  Creator,  as  the 
best  for  us  upon  the  whole;  but  I  think  we  cannot  reason- 
ably object  to  the  leading  circumstances  in  Moses's  account 
of  the  manner  into  which  we  came  into  it.  And  as  it 
represents  man  as  entering  upon  existence  under  a  sense  of 
moral  government^  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  the  ideas  we 
conceive  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  more  favour- 
able to  the  human  race,  and  more  consonant  to  the  natural 
provision  he  has  made  for  enlarging  the  comprehension  of 
the  human  mind,  and  thereby  perfecting  our  natures,  and 
advancing  our  happiness  ;  and  therefore  far  superior  to  the 
condition  in  which  Lucretius,  and  the  rest  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, represent  the  introduction  of  man  into  the  world, 
i.  e.  with  no  greater  advantage  for  looking  before  him, 
enlarging  his  views,  and  increasing  his  happiness,  than  the 
lowest  of  the  animal  creation. 

In  the  sentence  passed  upon  man  after  the  fall,  we  see  an 
opportunity  is  taken  of  carrying  the  views  of  the  human 
mind  to  objects  still  more  remote  ;  and  encouraging,  though 
obscure  views  are  opened  to  him,  in  the  promise,  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent* s  head. 

In  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  intercourse  between  the 
Divine  Being  and  the  human  race  is  continued,  but  with- 
out his  assuming  a  higher  character  than  men  in  those  times 
were  capable  of  having  intercourse  with.  Consequently, 
their  apprehensions  of  moral  government  would  be  growing 
more  clear  and  determinate,  and  their  ideas  of  duty  and 
obligation  (together  with  their  expectation  of  consequences 
corresponding  to  their  actions)  more  definite  and  certain,  so 
as  to  induce  them  to  be  less  influenced  by  prospects  of  im- 
mediate pleasure  or  gain  than  before. 

The  fate  of  men's  children  and  posterity  is  always  an 
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interesting  object  to  them,  and  must  have  been  peculiarly  so 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  whole  earth  was 
before  them,  and  every  man  had  the  chance  of  being-  the 
founder  of  great  and  mighty  nations.  These,  therefore, 
were  the  views  with  which  the  Divine  IJeing  thought 
proper,  at  that  time,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  patri- 
archs, and  enlbrce  the  obligation  of  virtue.  Abraham  had 
the  promise  of  becoming  the  father  of  miiny  nations,  and 
that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 
With  these  prospects,  we  nnd  his  mind  so  much  enlarged, 
and  his  faith  in  futurity  so  strong,  that  he  leaves  his  native 
land,  content  and  happy  in  being  a  sojourner  in  the  country 
which  his  posterity  were  to  possess. 

In  tbe  whole  course  of  the  Jewish  history,  repeated 
miracles  and  prophecies  would  constantly  tend  to  keep  up 
the  views  of  that  people  to  great  and  remote  objects.  And 
this,  together  with  the  distinct  ideas  they  had  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  and  the  early  history  of  it,  their  knowledge 
of  the  rise  of  their  own  nation,  and  of  the  frequent  inter- 
positions of  the  Divine  Being  in  their  favour,  would  give  a 
dignity  to  their  conceptions,  and  a  grandeur  to  their  pro- 
spects, to  which  the  Heathen  nations  must  have  been 
strangers.  There  was  a  majesty  and  dignity  in  the  Jewish 
ritual,  in  their  temple,  and  the  service  of  it,  which  far 
exceeded  any  thing  in  the  Heathen  world  ;  and,  being- 
accompanied  with  just  and  sublime  ideas  of  the  one  true 
God,  it  must  have  given  a  sublimity  to  their  sentiments, 
and  a  warmth  and  fervour  to  their  religious  impressions,  to 
which  other  nations  could  not  have  attained.  Accordingly, 
in  all  the  compositions  of  the  Heathen  poets,  in  honour  of 
their  gods,  there  are  no  traces  of  any  thing  like  that  spirit 
of  manly  devotion  which  animates  the  Psalms  of  David. 

In  the  frequent  relapses  of  the  Jews  into  idolatry,  the 
prophets  are  continually  sent  of  God,  to  remind  them  of 
the  allegiance  they  owed  to  their  Maker,  to  hold  out  to 
them  the  expectation  of  his  favour  or  resentment,  and 
thereby  preserve  upon  their  minds  the  influence  of  great 
and  remote  objects. 

When  they  were  effectually  cured  of  their  pronenes3  to 
idolatry,  by  the  Babylonish  captivity,*  and,  therefore,  such 
frequent  interpositions  of  the  Divine  Being  were  less  neces- 
sary, their  minds  were  prepared  for  that  long  interruption 
of  miracles  which  ensued,  by  the  remarkably  distinct  pro- 

•  See  this  opinion  disputed  by  Mr.  Dodson,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Isaiah."     AVw 
Translation,  pp.  156 l6l. 
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phecies  of  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  Malachi,  concerning  future 
and  glorious  times  under  the  Messiah.  The  very  year  of 
his  appearance  was  fixed  by  Daniel,  and  though  it  was  not 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  make  it  out 
with  perfect  exactness,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  keep  up  their 
attention  to  it ;  and,  in  fact,  they  were  not  so  far  out  in 
their  calculations,  but  that,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  not  long  before,  we  find  a  general  and  most  ardent 
expectation  raised  in  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation 
of  some  approaching  deliverer. 

In  this  interval,  therefore,  between  the  captivity  and  the 
birth  of  Christ,  far  greater  views  and  prospects  were  present 
to  the  mind  of  a  Jew,  than  people  of  other  nations  could 
have  any  idea  of.  So  great  was  the  actual  influence  of  these 
ideas,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  they  shewed  a 
heroism  and  magnanimity  in  the  defence  of  their  religion, 
and  in  suffering  for  it,  which  must  have  astonished  their 
Heathen  persecutors.  And  our  Saviour  found  among  them 
such  notions  of  a  future  state,  and  of  a  resurrection,  as 
(however  they  came  by  them,  and  how  imperfect  and  obscure 
soever  they  were)  could  not  fail  to  make  numbers  of  them 
to  think  and  act  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  the  most  admired 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers. 

If  the  attention  of  the  Jews  was  kept  awake  to  great  and 
distant  objects,  how  much  more  is  this  the  case  with  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  b}*" 
the  gospel  ?  Christianity  is  the  last  dispensation  of  God  to 
mankind,  and  it  doth  not  seem  possible,  that  more  ample 
provision  should  be  made  to  enlarge  the  views  and  compre- 
hension of  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  fix  its  attention 
upon  great  and  remote  objects,  and  raise  it  above  the  influ- 
ence of  present  and  temporary  things. 

A  true  Christian,  like  his  great  Master,  is  not  of  this  world, 
but  a  citizen  of  heaven.  He  considers  himself  as  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  here  below,  and  lives  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight. 
Let  him  be  ever  so  poor  and  despised  here,  he  looks  upon 
himself  as  an  heir  of  immortal  glory  and  felicity,  of  an  inhe- 
ritance incorruptible  and  iindefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven  for  him.  He  may  see  his  body  decaying 
with  old  age,  wasting  with  a  disorder,  or  mangled  with  tor- 
ture, and  every  way  at  the  mercy  of  his  enraged  persecutors ; 
but  he  rejoices  in  the  firm  belief  and  expectation  of  its 
rising  again  incorruptible  at  the  last  day,  and  that  when 
Christ,  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  shall  appear,  he 
also  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory. 
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What  an  elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment  is  here ! 
How  must  this  faith  make  us  overcome  the  worlds  and  render 
us  superior  to  its  allurements  or  its  thrc^ats  !  With  this 
enlarged  comprehension  of  mind,  which  brings  the  future 
consequences  of  his  actions  into  immediate  prospect,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  sincere  Christian  should  live  addicted  to 
vicious  gratifications  and  pursuits,  which  he  must  see  to 
be  destructive  of  these  his  animating  hopes  ;  and  he  must 
necessarily  grow  more  in  love  with  that  temper  and  conduct 
which  is,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  called  ChrisliciH,  and 
which  ensures  to  him  these  glorious  expectations.  As  he 
who  has  called  him  to  these  great  privileges  is  holt/,  so  will  he 
also  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.  It  will  be  his 
daily  endeavour  to  cultivate  that  holiness  of  heart  and  life^ 
loithout  which,  he  is  sensible,  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  With 
this  hope  set  before  him,  all  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life 
will  seem  light,  trifling  and  not  worthy  to  be  named  with, 
but  will  be  absolutely  lost  in  the  consideration  of,  that 
eternal  weight  of  glory  which  awaits  his  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing. 

This  superiority  to  present  and  temporary  things,  which 
is  attained  by  truly  Christian  principles,  is  of  the  most 
rational  nature,  being  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  is 
acquired  by  experience,  and  which  necessarily  results  from 
the  structure  of  our  minds,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
Divine  Providence  has  placed  us  in  this  world:  for  it  is 
only  perfecting  the  association  of  those  ideas  which  have 
a  real  connexion,  and  uniting  in  our  minds  the  several  parts 
of  one  whole,  and  things  which  nothing  but  time  separates. 
If  it  be  compared  with  that  kind  of  superiority  which  might 
be  acquired  by  other  principles,  those  of  the  Stoics,  for  in- 
stance, its  advantage  will  appear  to  be  exceedingly  great. 

The  Stoic  affects  to  despise  pain,  because,  according  to 
his  arbitrary  definition  of  things,  it  cannot  be  called  an  evil^ 
and  does  not  depend  upon  himself.  Having  imagined, 
though  without  any  ground,  that  every  man's  happiness 
must,  in  any  case,  arise  from  himself  (in  exclusion  even  of 
the  Divine  Being),  he  thinks  it  absurd  to  cont}jlain  of  any 
thing  which  he  could  not  help.  Complaint  implies  a  sense 
of  unhappiness  ;  and  this,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  can 
never  take  place  without  his  own  consent.  If  his  wife  or 
child  be  in  the  most  dreadful  agonies,  he  looks,  or  affects  to 
look,  on  their  condition  with  the  greatest  tranquillity  and 
the  most  unfeeling  indifference,  satisfied  that  sickness  and 
pain  are  not  in  his  catalogue  of  things  within  his  power,  and 
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that  the  sufferers  themselves  are  not  unhappy,  since  mfs- 
fortunes  are  unavoidable,  and  he  knew  that  his  wife  or  child 
were  not  naturally  exempt  from  them.  When  he  dies,  he 
expects  that  his  soul,  being  a  particle  detached  from  the 
Universal  Mind,  will  be  absorbed  in  it  again,  and  that  his 
separate  consciousness  will  be  lost  for  ever. 

These  are  the  great  outlines  of  the  famous  philosophical 
system  of  Zeno,  which  is  said  to  have  made  so  many  great 
men  ;  but  it  has  certainly  no  foundation  in  nature.  The 
principles  of  it  can  never  have  been  really  felt,  and  all  the 
boasted  effects  of  it  must  have  arisen  from  conceit  and 
obstinacy. 

How  ditferently,  and  how  much  more  naturally,  does  the 
Christian  think  and  act  in  the  cases  above-mentioned  !  He 
does  not  pretend  to  deny  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  nor 
has  recourse  to  whimsical  distinctions  ;  and,  not  having 
maintained  that  pain  is  no  evil,  he  finds  himself  under  no 
necessity  of  behaving  as  if  he  was  unaffected  by  it.  He 
owns  that  present  sufferings  are  not  joyous,  but  grievous; 
but  he  still  thinks  them  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
glory  that  shall  he  revealed,  and  therefore  he  endures  patiently 
for  righteousness'  sake,  in  a  firm  belief  of  being  more  than 
recompensed  for  them  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  If  his 
friends  be  in  distress,  he  has  no  principles  that  lead  him  to 
check,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  encourage  him  freely 
to  indulge  his  natural  sympathy  with  them ;  and  these 
feelings  will  certainly  prompt  him  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  their  favour  At  the  same  time,  he  will  not  fail 
to  exhort  his  friends  to  the  duties  of  Christian  patience  and 
fortitude,  inculcating  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
transitoriness  of  this  world,  and  its  subserviency  to  another. 
When  he  dies,  he  indulges  no  extravagant,  but  really  uncom- 
fortable conceit,  about  being  absorbed  in  the  Divine  mind, 
but  believes  that  he  shall,  in  his  own  person,  rise  again  from 
the  dead,  when  he  shall  resume  and  retain  his  own  separate 
consciousness,  live  again  under  the  government  of  that  God 
whose  goodness  he  has  experienced,  and  whose  friendship 
he  has  secured,  know  all  his  virtuous  friends  once  more, 
and  rejoice  with  them  through  all  eternity. 

If  we  consider  the  principles  of  morals  in  the  Heathen 
world,  we  shall  see  the  manifest  advantage  there  is  over  it 
in  the  plan  of  revelation.  The  views  of  the  Heathens  upon 
this  subject  were  exceedingly  confined,  and  did  not  require 
that  comprehension  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  those  duties  that  were  enjoined  both  in  the  Jewish 
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and  Christian  systems.  The  great  duties  of  piety,  consist- 
ing in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  a  cheerful  reliance  on 
his  providence,  were,  in  a  manner,  unknown  in  ancient 
times  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judea.  And  what  can  more 
evidently  tend  to  enlarge  the  comprehension  and  faculties 
of  the  human  mind,  than  the  regards  which  are  due  to  the 
Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world  ? 

While  the  attention  of  the  Heathens  was  wholly  engrossed 
by  sensible  things,  those  who  were  favoured  with  Divine 
revelation,  even  in  its  most  imperfect  state,  were  engaged  in 
the  contemplation  of  their  invisible  vVuthor.  They  consi- 
dered the  enjoyments  of  life  as  the  effects  of  his  bounty, 
and  all  the  events  of  it  as  taking  place  according  to  the  wise 
appointment  of  his  providence.  Thus  was  the  power  of 
association  enabled  to  present  to  their  minds  the  ideas  of 
great  and  remote  objects,  by  which  their  sentiments  were 
influenced,  and  their  conduct  directed.  By  this  means, 
limited  as  were  the  views  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  their 
conceptions  were  far  more  enlarged,  and  consequently  their 
minds  more  intellectual,  than  those  of  the  Gentile  world. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  Heathens  were  prone  to  supersti- 
tion, and  that  a  great  number  of  their  actions  were  influenced 
by  regards  to  invisible  agents;  but  (not  to  say,  what  is  very 
probable,  that  their  religion  was,  in  this  respect,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  patriarchal*)  all  the  gods  they  had  any  idea  of, 
at  least  all  with  whom  they  maintained  any  intercourse,  were 
local  and  territorial  divinities,  liable  to  the  influence  of  low 
and  vulgar  passions,  and  limited  in  their  powers  and  opera- 
tions. It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  that  their  theology 
should  suggest  such  sublime  ideas,  as  must  have  been  con- 
ceived by  the  Jews,  from  the  perusal  of  the  books  of  Moses  ; 
in  which  we  find  the  idea  of  one  God,  the  Creator  and  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  who  established,  and  who  controuls 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  who  superintends  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  world,  giving  the  kingdoms  of  it  to  whomsoever  he 
pleases  ;  a  Being  of  unspotted  purity,  and  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  all  good  men.  So  far  were  the  notions  which  the 
Gentiles  entertained  of  their  gods  below  the  conceptions  of 
the  Jews,  concerning  their  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  R^ijpt^  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage,  destroying  their  enemies  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  feeding  them  with  bread  from  heaven  lor  the  space  of 
forty  years  ;  that  they  could  hardly  have  had  any  ideas  to 

*  See  Dr.  Waterland's  Charge,  p.  30,  &c.  in  Young,  Idol.  Cor.  I.  p.  281. 
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some  of  the  finest  expressions  which  occur  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews,  as,  Thoii  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  many  others,  which  express  sentiments  of 
the  most  pure  and  exalted  devotion. 

If  any  people  have  exalted  and  sublime  ideas,  they  are 
sure  to  be  found  in  their  poetry  ;  but  how  poor  and  low  is 
the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Heathens  in  comparison  with  the 
Psalms  of  David  !  The  poems  of  Homer,  of  Hesiod,  or  of 
Callimachus,  in  honour  of  the  Grecian  gods,  can  hardly  be 
read  without  laughter  ;  but  the  book  of  Psalms  (the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  written  long  before  the  works  of  any  of 
those  Grecian  poets,  and  by  persons  who  had  travelled  and 
seen  far  less  than  they  had  done)  cannot  be  read  without 
the  greatest  seriousness,  and  are  still  capable  of  exciting 
sentiments  of  the  warmest  and  most  exalted,  and  yet  the 
most  perfectly  rational  devotion.  They  give  us  the  most 
sublime  ideas  of  the  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  This  difference  between  the  poetry  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Greeks,  in  favour  of  the  former,  is  so  great,  that  I 
think  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  the  supposition  of 
Divine  communications.  In  point  of  genius,  the  Greeks 
seem  to  have  been  evidently  superior,  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  the  art  of  composition  in  much  greater 
perfection. 

Whence,  then,  could  arise  so  manifest  an  inferiority  in 
this  respect  ?  It  must  have  been  because  the  Jewish  theo- 
logy gave  that  nation  ideas  of  a  Being  infinitely  superior  to 
themselves,  the  contemplation  of  which,  with  that  of  his 
works,  and  of  his  providence,  would  tend  to  improve  and 
exalt  their  faculties ;  whereas,  the  Heathen  theology  gave 
them  no  ideas  of  beings  much  superior  to  the  race  of  man. 
In  general,  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  mere  men,  beings  of  the  same  rank  and 
condition  with  themselves  ;  and,  though  their  powers  were 
supposed  to  be  enlarged  upon  their  deification,  their  passions 
and  morals  were  not  at  all  improved,  but  continued  just  the 
same  as  before,  so  that  their  greater  powers  were  employed 
about  the  gratification  of  the  lowest  appetites.  This  theo- 
logy, therefore,  could  not  infuse  that  noble  enthusiasm  which 
was  inspired  by  the  Jewish  religion,  but  must  rather  have 
tended  to  debase  their  faculties. 

That  extensive  and  perfect  benevolence,  which  is  so  strongly 
inculcated  in  the  New  Testament,  implies  more  enlarged 
sentiments,  and  greater  perfection  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, than  that  more  limited  benevolence,  which  is  treated  of 
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by  the  heathen  moralists,  which  was  hardly  ever  though} 
to  extend  farther  than  to  a  love  ot"  one's  own  countrymen, 
and  which  admitted  slaves  to  none  of  the  privileges  of  men, 
but  considered  them  as  no  other  than  the  property  of  their 
masters.*  15 ut,  in  the  e^'e  of  a  Christian,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Barbar'um,  Sct/i/iiajt,  bond  and  free,  are  all  etpial.  The 
boasted  attachments  of  private  friendship  are  not  more  en- 
dearini;  than  that  mutual  love  which  Christ  recommends  to 
his  disciples.  But,  whereas  private  friendship  was,  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  perfection,  and  almost  the  end 
of  all  virtue,  the  brotherli/  /o<;e  of  Christians  is  only  considered 
as  a  branch  of  a  more  extensive  benevolence,  and  leads  to 
the  love  of  all  the  human  race.f 

It  is  evident  that  the  duties  of  contentment,  trust  in 
Divine  Providence,  meekness,  patience,  forbearance  and 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  are  more  insisted  on  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  than  by  any  of  the  Heathen  philosophers  ;J 
and  these  virtues  certainly  require  a  greater  comprehension 
of  mind  than  any  other  social  duties.  Children  are  quick 
in  their  resentments,  their  anger  is  presently  excited,  and 
they  are  unable  to  conceal  what  little  malice  or  revenge  . 
they  are  capable  of ;  but  in  proportion  as  men  advance  in 
age,  in  experience,  and,  consequently  in  intellect,  they  are 
able  to  overlook  affronts,  and  to  suspend,  or  wholly  to 
stifle  their  resentments  ;  because  they  are  able  to  take  in 
more  distant  consequences  of  passions  and  actions  ;  and  the 
sentiments  which  are  suggested  by  these  extensive  views, 
moderate  and  overpower  those  which  are  prompted  by  their 
present  sensations. 

•  The  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  boasted  freedom  has  been  the 
favourite  theme  of  popular  cloqucrue  through  every  age,  were  really  nothing  better 
than  most  oppressive  aristocracies.  On  the  authority  of  approved  ancient  authors  it 
has  been  computed  that  "therewerein  Athens  21,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers,  and 
400,000  slaves  ;"  the  latter  being  classed,  as  to  rights,  with  their  masters'  quadnipedi. 
"  The  slaves  belonging  to  particular  Roman  citizens  amounted  to  30,000."  One  of 
these,  "  Vedius  Pollio,  was  accustome<l  when  his  slaves  had  committed  «  fault 
(sometimes  a  very  trifling  one)  to  order  them  to  be  thrown  into  his  ti^sh-ponds  to 
feed  his  lampreys."  Truly  has  it  been  observed,  "  that  under  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  (severe  as  some  of  tl»€m  arei  the  bulk  of  the  people  do  in  reality 
enjoy  more  true  liberty  than  was  ever  possessed  by  the  lower  classes  under  the 
freest  states  of  antiquity."  See  Millar  on  7?rtJiA.» /«  Sixieh/,  1)ub\ui,  1771,pp.  !207 
and  232,  and  Bishop  Porteus,  Benefirial  Eff'atx  of  Cluistianiti/,  pj)  iC,  17,  and  83. 
See  also  Berkeley's  Alciphron,  Dial.  V .  S.  xii.  and  a  vaiictv  of  atlicling  prooft  how 
"the  practice  of  domestic  slaverv"  influenced  the  "  b;irban>us  nimuers  of  ancient 
times,"  collected  in  Hume's  "  Political  Discourses,"  17  J3,  On  the  PopiilousHess  of 
Ancient  Nations,  D.  X. 

t  See  Remarks  on  Patriotism  ami  FrieniUhip.  Jenyns,  Internal  Ev.  Prop.  III. 

X  "  La  Philosophic  ne  pent  faire  aucun  bien,  que  la  Religion  ne  le  fisse  encore 
mieux  -.  et  la  Religion  en  fait  beaucoup  que  la  philosophic  ne  sauroit  faire."  Such  is 
the  impartial  testimony  of  Rousseau.  Emih,  T.  III.  L.  4. 
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Christianity,  therefore,  by  extending  these  duties,  sup- 
poses, and  thereby  favours  and  promotes  a  still  greater 
advance  in  intellectual  perfection.  To  act  like  a  Christian, 
a  man  must  be  possessed  of  true  greatness  of  mind,  a  self- 
command,  fortitude,  or  magnanimity,  which  is  infinitely 
more  superior  to  the  disguised  revenge  of  which  some  are 
capable,  and  which  they  can  brood  over  for  years,  than  this 
is  superior  to  the  quick  resentments  of  children.  It  re- 
quires a  more  just  knowledge  of  things,  more  experience, 
and  more  foresight. 

Thus  does  the  Christian  scheme  appear  to  be  perfectly 
consonant  to  nature.  It  supposes  a  series  of  dispensations, 
in  which  the  human  mind  is  operated  upon,  and  its 
improvement  promoted  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in 
which  it  is  actually  operated  upon,  and  its  improvement 
promoted  every  day.  As  the  one,  therefore,  is  con- 
ducted according  to  the  ordinary  providence  of  the  Divine 
Being,  the  other  is  what  might  be  expected  from  his  extra- 
ordinary dispensations.  Both  these  schemes  have  the 
same  great  object  in  view,  and  in  both  of  them  the  same 
end  is  gained  by  the  same  methods.  For,  in  fact,  the  only 
instrument  employed  is  that  great  and  extensive  principle 
of  association  of  ideas,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
human  mind,  and  which,  according  to  the  admirable  theory 
of  Dr.  Hartley,  furnishes  the  stamina  for  all  its  other  pro- 
perties, and  is  the  source  of  all  our  faculties. 

It  is  by  this  principle  of  association,  that  our  views  are 
enlarged  to  take  in  distant  objects,  but  objects  that  have  a 
real  connexion  with  those  that  are  present.  And  it  is  an 
habitual  attention  to  these  associated  circumstances  of  our 
actions,  that  gives  them  an  influence  as  if  they  were  present. 
As  virtue,  with  all  its  consequences  in  this  life,  is  eligible 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  led,  by  this  principle  of  association, 
to  choose  and  practise  it,  without  any  other  guide  than 
nature  and  common  providence;  but  as  virtue,  with  all 
those  more  extensive  consequences,  which  revelation  in- 
forms us  of,  is  infinitely  more  eligible,  we  are  led,  by  the 
same  principle  of  association,  to  love  it  with  more  ardour, 
and  to  practise  it  with  more  constancy,  because,  by  the 
help  of  those  lights,  which  are  furnished  by  the  extraor- 
dinary providence  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  revelation  of  his 
will  to  mankind,  we  see  it  to  be  a  thing  in  which  we  are 
more  deeply  interested  than  we  could  otherwise  have  known 
ourselves  to  be. 
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CONTAINING 

A  VIEW  OF  THE   DOCTRINES  OF  REVELATION. 

THE 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  execution  of  this  part  of  my  undertaking  has  been 
attended  (as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  be 
fully  sensible)  with  peculiar  difficulties,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
very  different  views,  which  even  rational  and  learned  men 
have  entertained  concerning  the  Doctrines  of  Revelation; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  with  peculiar  diffidence  that  I  offer  this 
part  to  the  public. 

A  strict  attention,  however,  to  my  original  design,  which 
was  the  instruction  of  young  persons^  has  enabled  me  to  keep 
clear  of  a  great  deal  of  that  embarrassment,  in  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  been  involved  ;  for,  though  it  was 
not  possible  to  avoid  all  subjects  that  have  been  contro- 
verted, I  have,  by  this  means,  avoided  many  of  them  ;  and 
there  are  few  of  those  which  I  could  not  avoid  that  I  have 
discussed  at  large,  having  contented  myself,  for  the  most 
part,  with  relating  what  appciired  to  me  to  be  the  genuine 
Doctrines  of  Revelation,  without  intimating  tiiat  there  has 
ever  been  any  controversy  upon  the  subject. 

It  was  also  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  that 
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I  have  been  so  particular  in  my  account  of  what  we  learn 
from  the  Scriptures  concerning  God^  and  all  the  branches  of 
human  duty;  and,  especially,  that  1  have  quoted  so  much 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves  on  those  subjects.  My  in- 
tention was  to  appear  as  little  as  possible  in  this  matter 
myself,  and  to  let  the  sacred  writers,  to  whose  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  I  wish  to  introduce  my  pupil,  speak  for 
themselves.  There  is,  besides,  an  authority  and  energy  in  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  which  cannot  fail,  when  they  are  read  and  considered 
with  due  attention,  to  make  the  most  favourable  and  the 
strongest  impressions. 

1  have,  upon  more  occasions  than  one,  complained  that 
the  Scriptures  are  too  much  neglected  even  by  Christians, 
though  we  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with  them,  and 
there  are  no  books  that  we  can  read  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage. I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  make  this  work  also 
subservient  to  my  design  of  recommending  them,  and  more 
especially  to  young  persons.  This  part,  which  contains  an 
account  of  what  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  was  far  from 
being  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  them.  It  was  rather 
intended  to  afford  some  assistance  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  them,  and  thereby  to  introduce  my  reader  to  the 
diligent  study  of  them,  and  frequent  meditation  upon  them, 
with  more  advantage. 

1  had  intended  to  have  prefixed  to  this  part  a  particular 
examination  of  what  has  been  advanced  concerning  the 
doctrines  and  evidences  of  religion,  by  Dr.  Beattie,  and 
especially  Dr.  Oswald,  who  represent  common  sense  as 
superseding  almost  all  reasoning  about  religion,  natural  of 
revealed,  and  who  have  advanced  maxims  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  to  be  both  ill-founded  and  dangerous.  But 
finding,  after  I  had  made  some  progress  in  this  work,  that  it 
drew  to  a  considerable  length,  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  reserve  the  remarks  that  I  had  made  on  those  writers 
to  some  other  opportunity,  when  I  might  enter  into  a  more 
particular  examination  of  what  Dr.  Reid  has  advanced  con- 
cerning this  pretended  new  principle  of  common  sense;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  content  myself  with  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  subject,  and  an  extract  or  two  from  Dr. 
Oswald,  that  my  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  the  principles  that  I  meant  to  oppose.* 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 

*  Since  this  was  written  1  have  published,  in  a  separate  volume,  An  Examination 
of  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Oswald.  P.     "An  Examination  of 
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sincere  friends  of  revelation,  as  1  believe  Dr.  Beattie  and 
Dr.  Oswald  to  be  ;  but  it  appears  to  mc,  that  their  writings 
must  necessarily  give  a  great  and  a  very  plausible  advantage 
to  unbelievers,  who,  finding  that  it  is  uot  now  pretended  that 
religion  in  general,  or  Christianity  in  particular,  is  founded  on 
argument,  will  make  no  difficulty  of  rejecting  them  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense  also,  and  will  not  be  displeased  to 
find  that  Christian  writers  will  argue  the  matter  with  them 
no  longer. 

This  common  sense,  which  is  from  henceforth  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first,  and  likewise  the  last  resort  with  respect 
to  religion,  and  the  evidences  of  it,  these  writers  represent 
as  being  the  same  power  or  faculty  by  which  we  judge  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and  by  which  we  distinguish 
all  other  sell-evident  truths  from  palpable  absurdities.  By 
the  very  concise  process  of  an  appeal  to  this  principle,  they 
say,  that  any  man  may  fully  satisfy  himself  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  bein^j,  the  unity,  the  attributes  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  also  of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  and 
even  (as  Dr.  Oswald  has  given  out,  and  has  promised  to 
prove -at  large,)  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Upon  this  plan  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble  of 
writing  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  in  which  my  object 
has  been  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  above-mentioned  propo- 
sitions, contenting  myself  with  roundly  asserting  them, 
and,  without  replying  to  any  of  the  objections  of  unbelievers, 
not  hesitating  to  pronounce  every  man  a  fool  (see  Dr. 
Oswald's  Appeal,  p.  134,)  who  did  not  assent  to  them. 

But  notwithstanding  I  have  given  all  the  attention  I 
could  to  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Oswald,  who  has  written  most 
fully  on  the  subject,  1  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  the 
propositions  above-mentioned  are  to  be  classed  amon"* 
primari/  truths,  or  those  to  which  every  man  must  necessarily 
give  his  assent,  (when  the  terms  of  them  have  been  properly 
explained,)  without  the  help  of  other  intermediate  propo- 
sitions. And  as  I  have  no  natural  right  to  set  up  my 
private  judgment  as  the  standard  of  truth,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  do  not  see  but  that  an  unbe- 
liever is  as  much  at  liberty  to  assert  tha  falsehood  as  I  am 
to  assert  the  truth  of  such  propositions  ;  and  what  would  be 
gained  by  our  reciprocally  calling  one  another  fools  and 
blockheads } 

Dr.  Reid's  Tnqnirif  into  the  Human  Mind  nit  the  Pnnciplex  of  Common  Sense,  Dr. 
Bealtie's  Essay  on  the  Xatnrc  and  Tminntahiliti/  of  Truth,  and  Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal 
to  Common  Sense  in  JJehulf  of  Religion."  8vo.  1774. 
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The  source  of  this  umbrage  that  has  been  taken  at 
reasoning  about  religion,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  mistake 
concerning  the  nature  of  it,  and  an  expectation  of  aA:mc^,  or 
degree  of  evidence,  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will  not 
admit  of;  and  which,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  being  different  from,  or 
superior  to,  that  evidence  which  in  other  similar  cases  does 
actually  produce  conviction,  and  influence  the  conduct, 
which,  however,  is  evidently  all  that  can  be  necessary  in  the 
business  of  religion. 

If  a  lottery  be  proposed  to  me,  in  which  I  see  that  there 
are  a  thousand  prizes  to  one  blank,  I  do  not  demur  about 
purchasing  a  ticket,  because  it  cannot  be  absolutely  demon- 
strated that  I  shall  be  a  gainer  by  it — a  very  high  degree 
of  probability  having  an  effect  upon  the  mind,  that  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of  absolute  certainty. 

If  the  Copernican  hypothesis  of  the  solar  system  be  pro- 
posed to  me,  1  do  not  reject  it,  or  even  keep  my  mind  in 
suspense,  because  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system  being  true,  and  because  the  sun,  immense  as  it  is, 
and  rapid  as  its  motion  must  be,  may  revolve  round  the 
earth. 

This  is  still  more  evidently  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
influence  o^  testimony  upon  the  mind  of  man,  though  it  can 
never  amount  to  more  than  a  very  high  degree  of  probability. 
For  we  reason  and  act  upon  the  supposition  of  there  having 
been  such  a  man  as  Julius  Caesar,  of  his  having  been  stabbed 
in  the  senate-house,  and  of  there  being  such  a  city  as  Pekin, 
in  China,  just  as  if  we  ourselves  had  been  present  at  those 
scenes,  or  places;  though  there  is  a  possibility  of  all  the 
books  we  have  read  having  been  contrived  to  impose  upon 
us  and  the  world,  and  that  all  our  acquaintance  were  in  the 
secret,  and  concurred  to  favour  the  deception. 

Now  all  the  evidence  of  religious  truths  is  of  these  kinds, 
being  either  general  conclusions,  by  induction  from  a  number 
of  particular  appearances,  or  founded  on  historical  evidence. 

If  any  person,  like  Lord  Bolingbroke,  call  in  question  the 
goodness  of  God,  all  that  I  can  say  to  convince  him  of  his 
mistake  is,  to  shew  him  that  there  are  more  marks  of  kind 
intention  than  of  the  contrary  in  the  structure  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ;  and  if  he  reply  that  some  facts,  singly 
taken,  are  as  evident  marks  of  a  malevolent  intention,  as 
others  are  of  a  good  intention,  and  the  particular  instances 
to  which  he  alludes  be  such  as  I  cannot  deny  or  explain,  so 
that  my  proof  is  not  complete,  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  I 
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have  no  other  or  better.  But  this  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
me,  and,  I  presume,  it  will  he  abundantly  satisfactory  to  ail 
who  are  candid  and  impartial;  and  with  persons  who  are 
otherwise  disposed,  an  appeal  to  their  common  sense  will 
have  no  more  effect. 

In  like  manner,  to  prove  the  facts  of  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  early  dates,  and  consequent  authen- 
ticity of  the  gospel  histories,  or  any  other  facts,  from  which 
the  truth  of  what  we  call  the  gospel  is  inferred,  it  is  sufficient, 
but  it  is  necessary,  to  shew  that  the  credibility  of  these  facts 
has  the  same  foundation  as  that  of  those  which  constitute 
the  body  of  all  ancient  history,  and  that  the  miraculous 
events  have  such  additional  evidence  of  an  external  and 
internal  kind,  as  overbalances  our  backwardness  to  admit 
the  truth  of  facts  dissimilar  to  those  in  other  histories,  and 
those  which  have  fallen  within  our  own  particular  obser- 
vation. And  if  any  person  will  say  that  this  is  not  demon- 
stration^ I  am  silent,  satisfied  with  having-  alleged  such 
evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  and  despairino- 
of  producing  conviction  by  any  other  means. 

The  thing  that  seems  chiefly  to  have  influenced  the 
writers  above-mentioned  to  desert  the  plain  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Locke,  concerning  the  source  of  our  ideas,  is  its  insuf- 
ficiency to  demontfciate  the  reality  of  a  material  world ;  and, 
I  readily  acknowledge,  it  is  insufficient  for  such  a  demon- 
stration as  shall  leave  no  room  for  cavil,  because  it  may  be 
said  that,  it  is  possible  that  the  Divine  Being  may,  by  his 
own  immediate  agency,  present  every  separate  train  of  ideas 
to  every  individual  mind,  without  the  medium  of  an  ex- 
ternal world.  And  if  this  appears  to  any  person  a  more 
natural  and  simple  hypothesis,  to  account  for  our  ideas,  and 
therefore  preferable  to  the  supposition  of  a  real  external 
world,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  a  more  general  agency  of 
the  Deity,  the  same  ideas  may  be  presented  to  thousands  and 
millions  of  minds,  I  leave  him  to  his  imagination,  from 
^hich  no  evil,  that  I  know,  will  result. 

Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  for  instance,  may  be 
looking  towards  the  heavens  at  the  same  time,  and  all  their 
minds  are  impressed  in  the  same  manner:  all  see  the  moon, 
stars  and  planets,  in  precisely  the  same  situations  ;  and 
even  the  observations  of  those  who  use  telescopes  corre- 
spond with  the  utmost  exactness.  To  explain  this.  Bishop 
Berkeley  says,  that  the  Divine  Being,  attending  particularly 
to  each  individual  mind,  impresses  their  sensoriums  in  the 
same,  or  a  corresponding  manner,  without  the  medium  of 
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any  thing  external  to  them.*  On  the  other  hand,  I,  with- 
out pretending  that  his  scheme  is  impossible,  where  Divine 
power  is  concerned,  think,  however,  that  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose,  that  there  really  are  such  iDodies  as  the  moon, 
stars  and  planets,  placed  at  certain  distances  from  us,  and 
moving  in  certain  directions,  by  means  of  which,  without 
such  an  agency  of  the  Deity  as  he  supposes,  all  our  minds 
are  necessarily  impressed  in  this  corresponding  manner. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  such  a  representation  as  this,  (by 
which  I  exhibit  to  any  person  particular  appearances  as 
arising  from  more  general  laws,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  every  thing  else  that  we  observe,)  does  not  please 
and  convince  him,  it  will  signify  nothing  to  tell  him,  with 
Messrs.  Reid,  Beattie  and  Oswald,  that  the  case  is  not  to 
be  argued  at  all,  that  he  has  something  within  himself, 
called  common  sense,  which  tells  him  that  there  is  an  external 
world,  and  that,  if  he  reflect  a  moment,  he  must  fenow  that 
all  his  objections  are  frivolous  and  absurd. 

The  hypothesis  of  there  being  no  external  world,  is  by  no 
means  so  shocking  to  my  understanding,  or,  to  use  the 
favourite  phrase,  my  common  sense,  as  the  supposition  that 
I  am  properly  conscious  of  more  than  passes  within  my  own 
mind,  or,  as  Dr.  Reid  expresses  it,  that  we  really  perceive 
things  that  ar^  external  to  us,  and  do  no^^udge  of  all  things 
that  are  without  ourselves  by  notices  perceived  within,  how 
mistaken  soever  we  may  be  in  our  judgments  concerning 
them. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  what  it  is,  philoso- 
phically speaking,  that  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Os- 
wald, always  mean  by  their  common  sense  ;  but  how  capti- 
vating soever  their  general  descriptions  of  it  may  be  at  the 
first  hearing,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  vague  and 
inconsistent,  upon  a  more  attentive  examination. 

Sometimes  one  would  imagine  that  the  human  mind  was 
so  effectually  guarded  with  this  internal  defence,  that  no  one 
of  the  human  race  could  be  in  danger  of  falling-  into  any  error 
of  consequence,  and  that  even  all  revelation  might  have  been 
spared.  "  The  human  mind,"  says  Dr.  Oswald,  Vol.  I.  p. 
8,  "  has  a  power  of  pronouncing,  at  first  sight,  on  obvious 

*  He  professes  thus  to  have  furnished  «*  a  new  argument,  of  a  singular  nature,  in 
proof  of  the  immediate  care  and  providence  of  a  God,  present  to  our  minds,  and  di- 
recting our  actions."  The  Theori/ of  Vision  vindicated  and  explained,  1733,  p.  12.  There 
was  published,  in  defence  cf  the  same  Tlieory,  "  Claris  Universalis,  or  a  New  Inquiry 
after  Truth.  Being  a  Demonstration  of  the  Non-Existence  or  Impossibility  of  an 
External  World.  By  Arth.  Collier,  Rector  of  Langford  Magna,  near  Sarum."  8vo. 
171 S. 
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truth,  with  a  quickness,  clearness  and  indubitable  certainty, 
similar,  it'  not  equal  to  the  information  conveyed  by  the  ex- 
ternal org;ans  of  sense^  Its  exercise  begins  in  children  with 
the  first  dawn  of  rationality,  and  not  till  then  ;  and  is  ever 
after  enjoyed,  in  some  degree,  by  leartied  and  unlearned,  and 
by  every  individual  of  the  human  kind,  who  is  not  an  idiot, 
or  somehow  disordered  in  his  intellectuals,  affording  an 
almost  infallible  direction  in  the  whole  conduct  of  their 
lives,  and  was  intended  by  the  Author  of  our  being  for 
giving  us  entire  satisfaction  concerning  all  primary  truths, 
those  of  religion  in  particular ;  and  our  not  having  recourse 
to  that  power,  is  the  true  cause  of  those  idle  disputes  which 
have  been  maintained  of  late  about  the  truth  of  religion." 
"  The  feeling  of  moral  excellence,"  he  says,  p.  120,  "  may 
be  lost,  but,  the  case  of  madness  excepted,  a  man  cannot 
lose  a  perception  of  the  difference  between  obvious  truth  and 
palpable  absurdity." 

At  other  times  we  are  informed,  that  it  is  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  attain  to  a  right  judgment  on  the  principles  of  this 
same  common  sense.  "  Good  sense,"  Dr.  Oswald  says,  Vol. 
I.  p.  16,  "  is  a  species  of  knowledge,  of  difficult  attainment. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  gift  of  heaven,  but  needs  to  be  stirred  up, 
and  has  been  so  long  and  universally  neglected,  that  to  give 
it  full  exercise  requires  more  attention  and  application  of 
thought,  than  most  people  are  willing  to  bestow.  Every 
smatterer  in  science  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  is  possessed 
of  the  principles  of  good  sense,  but  on  trial  the  greatest 
adepts  will  hardly  admit  them.  They  are,  in  truth,  so  plain, 
that  to  illustrate  and  inculcate  them  is  to  tire  the  patience 
and  to  affront  the  judgment  of  the  reader  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  so  diametrically  opposite  to  received  opinions  and 
established  maxims,  that  barely  to  propose,  or  even  to  state 
them  with  perspicuity,  without  unfolding  or  inculcating 
them  with  due  care,  would  be  to  encourage  that  superficial 
way  of  judging,  which  is  the  source  of  all  our  errors." 

He  farthers  says,  p.  18,  that  in  order  "  to  convey  that  full 
and  permanent  conviction  which  is  due  to  truths  of  the  first 
rank,  the  mind  must  he  allowed  to  judge  of  them  with 
impartiality  and  coolness,  proceeding  not  upon  sentiments 
suddenly  raised  by  striking  views  of  truth,  but  on  a  de- 
liberate judgment,  formed  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  object:  and  in  order  thereto,  the  same  truths  must  be 
presented  again  and  again,  with  no  great  variation,  and 
with  as  little  adventitious  ornament  as  possible." 

In  this  deplorable  state  of  the  aflfairs  oi  common  sense^  one 
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would  think  that  Dr.  Oswald  might  be  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  the  aid  of  reason;  but  of  this  he  entertains  the  greatest 
dread.  Even  a  professed  unbeliever  is  not  so  great  a  bug- 
bear to  him  as  a  reasoning  Christian.  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  one  of  his  numerous  pathetical  complaints  on 
this  subject. 

"  Not  only  the  Christian  revelation,  but  the  moral  per- 
fections and  moral  government  of  God,  yea,  and  the  very 
being  of  virtue,  have  been  made  a  subject  of  dispute.  Free- 
thinkers are  not  ashamed  to  publish  their  doubts  concerning 
these  realities  ;  divines  and  philosophers  have  not  disdained 
to  establish  them  by  a  multitude  of  arguments.  What  is  yet 
more  to  be  regretted,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  forgetting 
the  dignity  of  their  character,  and  the  design  of  their  office, 
have  condescended  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  lawyers  maintain  a  disputed  right  of 
property.  Instead  of  awakening  the  natural  sentiments  of 
the  human  heart,  and  giving  them  a  free  direction,  they 
have  entered  into  reasonings  about  piety,  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, too  profound  to  be  fathomed  by  the  multitude,  and 
too  subtile  to  produce  any  considerable  effect.  Instead  of 
setting  forth  the  displays  of  Divine  perfection  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel,  so  admirably  well  fitted  to  touch,  to 
penetrate  and  to  subdue  the  human  mind,  they  have  enter- 
tained their  audiences  with  long  and  laboured  proofs  of  a  re- 
velation from  God,  of  which  few  have  any  serious  doubt,  and 
which  no  man  can  disbelieve  in  any  consistency  with  com- 
mon sense.  May  not  this  be  called  with  great  propriety  a 
throwing  cold  water  on  religion,^  And  ought  it  not  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  insensibility  to 
all  its  concerns,  of  which  we  so  frequently  complain  ?  The 
multitude  have  been  astonished,  wise  men  have  been 
ashamed,  and  good  men  grieved  at  this  treatment  of  religion, 
so  much  beneath  its  dignity." 

I  would  not  be  severe  upon  Dr.  Oswald,  though  he 
observes  no  bounds  in  his  censures  of  the  most  respectable 
writers  of  the  last  and  present  age,  without  distinction  ;  but 
I  cannot  help  saying,  that,  in  this  loose  and  rhetorical  manner, 
and  with  such  airs  of  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance,  is  the 
greatest  part  of  his  two  volumes  written,  consisting  of  mere 
declamation,  the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  the  nature 
of  reasoning,  and  exaggerations  of  the  abuses  of  it,  imputing 
to  Christian  divines  a  conduct  that  they  are  not  chargeable 
with,  and  where  argument  fails,  having  recource  to  dog- 
matical assertions  and   abuse,  at  the  same  time  that   his 
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tautology  is  inexpressibly  tiresomr.  I  rcnlly  do  not  reintm- 
ber  that  1  ever  read  a  work  so  large  as  this  of  Dr.  Oswald, 
that  contained  so  little  ;  1  do  not  mean  ot"  truth,  but  of  any 
thino^.  That  any  good  should  roine  of  this  manner  of 
writing  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  It  may,  indeed,  give 
pleasure  to  some  to  see  insolence  answered  by  insolence, 
and  sophistry  by  sophistry  ;  but,  alas  !  truth  is  no  gainer  by 
such  a  mode  of  defence  as  this. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  publication  of  the  two  preceding 
parts  of  this  work  that  1  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Dr. 
Oswald's  treatise  ;  for  thongh  1  had  promised  the  author  of 
the  Remarks  on  my  publications,  to  procure  it  immediately, 
upon  his  recommendation,  a  variety  of  pursuits  prevented 
my  giving  any  attention  to  it.  1  am  sorry  that  my  opinion 
of  tins  performance  should  differ  so  much  from  that  of 
this  ingcnions  writer,  and  indeed  from  that  of  many  other 
persons  whom  1  much  respect. 

As  to  Dr.  Beid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the 
Principles  of  Common  Sense,  1  frankly  declare,  that,  except- 
ing a  few  incidental  things,  foreign  to  his  general  object, 
I  do  not  find  in  it  a  single  observation  that  is  7icw,  and  at  the 
same  time  just.  The  only  effect  of  all  the  pains  that  both 
this  ingenious  writer,  Dr.  Beattie,  and  Dr.  Oswald  have 
taken  with  the  subject,  appears  to  me  to  have  terminated 
in  nothing,  besides  beclouding  and  puzzling  a  business 
which,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Locke  left  very  clear  and  far  ad- 
vanced 

But  1  am  most  astonished  that  any  person  should  write 
upon  the  subject  of  the  human  mind,  without  taking  notice 
of  so  capital  a  performance  as  that  of  Dr.  Hartley  ;  who,  be- 
ginning where  Mr.  Locke  left  it,  has  raised  a  system  that  is 
equally  amazing  for  its  simplicity  and  extent.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  Hartley  s  Obseruations  on  Man 
among  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  genius  ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  great  importance  of  the  object  of  it,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  is,  without  exception,  the  most  valuable  pro- 
duction of  the  mind  of  man.* 

Time  is  necessary  to  the  general  understanding  of  every 
work  of  great  depth  and  merit,  as  was  most  remarkably  the 
case  with  Newton's  Principia.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
but  that  the  time  will  certainly  come,  when  the  general 
principles  of  Hartley,  as  well  as  of  Locke,  will  be  fully  estab- 
lished, and  when  every  contrary  hypothesis  will  be  forgotten. 

•  Sec  Dr.  Young's  high  opinion  of  this  work,  quoted  from  Richardson'^  Corre- 
spondence, Mon.  Repos.  I.  p.  069. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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If  they  be  remembered  at  all,  it  will  be  with  astonishment, 
that,  appearing  after  such  a  work  as  Hartley's,  (which  was 
published  so  long  ago  as  1749,)  the  least  attention  should 
hav'e  been  given  to  them. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Introduction  without  recom- 
mending to  my  readers  the  present  }3ishop  of  Carlisle's 
Appendix  to  his  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,*  for 
a  fuller  account  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  state  of  the 
dead,  than  is  given  in  Chapter  I.  Section  V.  of  this 
Volume. 

*  "  Concerning  the  Use  of  the  Words  Soul,  or Sin'rit,  in  Holy  Scripture;  and  the 
Stateof  the  Z>mrf  there  described."  P.  .371.  The  Bishop  first  examines  all  the  passages 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  Nvhich  the  word  Soitl  or  Spirit  occurs,  and  thence 
concludes  that  "  neither  these  words  nor  any  other  ever  stand  for  a  purely  imma- 
terial principle  in  man,  or  a  substance  (wliatever  some  may  imagine  they  mean  by 
that  word)  wholly  separable  from,  and  independent  of  the  body."  He  next  pro- 
ceeds "  to  consider  what  account  the  Scriptures  give  of  that  state  to  which  death 
reduces  us."  This  he  proves,  by  numerous  quotations  from  both  Testaments,  to  be 
"  represented  by  sleep ;  by  a  negation  of  all  life,  thoiif/ht  or  action  ;  by  rest,  a  rest- 
ing-place, or  home;  silence,  oblivion,  darkness,  destruction  or  corruption."  He 
adds,  tlirtt,  "  agreeably  to  these  representations  of  our  state  in  death,  revelation  in- 
forms us,  that  we  shall  not  awake  or  be  made  alive  till  the  resurrection,"  and  "that 
the  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  the  connexion  between  onr  present  and  future  being, 
doth  not  take  into  the  account  our  intermediate  state  m  death,  no  more  than  we,  in 
describing  the  course  of  any  man's  actions,  take  in  the  time  he  sleeps;"  but  con- 
sistently ;iffirms  "  an  immediate  connexion  between  death  andjudpnent."  The  Bishop 
next  replies  to  objections,  by  tiic  advocates  for  a  separate  state  of  consciousness, 
and  subjoins  "  the  sentimenis"  of  ids  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  "  a  very 
pious,  worthy  person,  eminently  well  versed  in  the  Scripture-language."  Ur.  T. 
thus  closes  his  letter  to  the  Bishop,  after  the  perusal  of  his  papers :  "  We  can  never 
prove,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can  and  must  exist,  and  live, 
think,  act,  enjoy,  &n:.  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the  body.  All  our  pre- 
sent experience  shews  the  contrary.  The  operations  of  the  mind  depend,  constantly 
and  invariably,  upon  the  state  of  the  body;  of  the  brain  in  particular.  If  some 
dying  persons  have  a  V\\e\y  use  of  their  rational  faculties  to  the  very  last,  it  is  because 
death  has  invaded  some  oflter  part,  and  the  brain  remains  sound  and  vigorous.  But 
what  is  the  sense  of  revelation  ?  You  have  given  a  noble  collection  of  texts,  which 
shew  it  vejy  cl<;.irly.  The  subject  yields  many  practical  remarks,  and  tlie  warmest 
and  strongest  excitations  to  piety."    Pp.  440,  441. 

Mr,  Layton  (quoted  p.  Co),  in  one  of  his  last  treatises,  in  1702,  when  he  says, 
it  had  pleased  God  to  lengthen  his  life  "to  the  years  of  Bar/iliai,"  examined  tliC 
books  of  the  New  Testament  .<t>/«</m  upon  this  subject,  and  considered  it  *'  proved, 
by  a  strojig  stream  of  Scripture-texts,  that  Christ's  second  coming,  the  resurrection 
ot'tlK-  dead  and  the  last  judgment,  is  the  time  certainly  appointed  for  Christ's  distri- 
buting rewards  and  punishments  future  to  this  life,"  that  "  there  is  no  other  time 
jvppointed  or  iDentiotied  in  Scripture  when  such  recompenses  are  warrantably  to  be 
expected,"  and  "  that  the  human  soul's  separate  subsistence  is  a  fiction,  such  as  hath 
not  a  real  being  in  the  nature  of  things."  Search  after  Souls,  &c.  1706,  II.  pp.  91. 
92.  Dr.  Coward,  also,  has  shewn  "  that  it  is  a  doctrine  or  belief  most  consonant  to 
tiie  whole  tenour  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  human  soul  and  life  are  the  same 
thing,  and  consequently  the  notion  of  a  spiritual,  immortal  substance  in  man  is  erro- 
neous; and,  according  to  the  common  course  of  Providence,  man's  immortality 
begins  not  until  the  resurrection."  Second  Thov(/hts  concerning  Human  Soul,  1702, 
Ch.  vii.  p.  177. 
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As  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  have  been  proved  to 
be  founded  on  a  series  of  revelations  of  the  will  of  God  to 
man,  the  history  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  it  behoves  us  to  examine  these  books  with  care  ; 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  they  contain  truths  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  our  happiness. 

In  this  part  of  my  work,  therefore,  I  propose  to  exhibit, 
with  as  much  fidelity  and  distinctness  as  1  can,  all  the 
general  knowledge  that  can,  with  certainty,  be  collected  from 
these  books,  which  are  usually,  and  very  deservedly,  termed 
sacred.  I  shall  be  careful,  however,  to  keep  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  controversy,  and  simply  recite  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  just  as  I  think  1  should 
have  done  if  I  had  never  heard  of  any  controversy^  U])on  the 
subject.  Every  thing  that  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
contention  and  debate,  I  shall  reserve  for  another  work, 
which  will  be  appropriated  to  a  view  of  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity. 

As  I  divided  the  subject  of  natural  religion  into  three 
parts,  the  first  containing  what  we  are  able  to  learn  from 
thence  concerning  God,  the  second  concerning  our  dut//,  and 
the  third  concermn^  our  future  e.upectations,  I  shall  adhere  to 
the  same  general  division  in  this  part  of  my  work  also;  by 
which  means  it  will  be  more  easily  and  distinctly  seen  what 
additional,  what  fuller,  and  clean r  knowledge,  we  receive 
on  these  important  subjects  from  Divine  Revelation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WHAT    WE    LEARN   FROM  THE   SCRIPTURES  CONCERNING 

GOD. 

This  first  chapter  I  shall  subdivide  into  two  others,  the  first  respecting  the  unity, 
as  also  the  natural  perfections  and  providence  of  God,  and  the  second  his 
moral  perfections. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Unity,  the  Natural  Perfections,  and  Providence  of  God, 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  truths  concerning 
God,  as  that  invisible  Being,  who  is  the  object  of  our 
supreme  reverence,  and  to  vi'hom  we  address  ourselves  in 
prayer,  as  our  immediate  inspector,  and  moral  governor,  is 
his  unity.  That  there  is  but  one  God,  we  have  seen  to  be 
a  truth  declucible  from  the  observation  of  the  works  of 
nature  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easily  and  clearly  deducible  from 
thence,  but  that  mankind  have  always  been  prone  to  fall 
into  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  more  gods  than  one  ;  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  very  low  and  imperfect 
ideas  that  men  entertained  of  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
God. 

Judging  of  all  other  intelligent  beings  by  themselves,  they 
had  no  conception  of  one  superintending  mind  only,  being 
sufficient  lor  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  presence  and 
agency  of  the  Deity  was  supposed  to  be  requisite  ;  and  there- 
fore they  imagined,  that  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  multi- 
plicity of  beings  of  that  character,  each  superintending  his 
respective  province  in  nature.  If  they  retained  the  idea  of 
one  supreme  God,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  of  all 
mankind  in  the  earliest  ages,  (handed  down,  I  believe,  by 
tradition  from  Noah  and  his  immediate  descendants,)  they 
still  did  not  think  that  this  one  Supreme  Being  could  govern 
the  world  without  the  assistance  of  other  subordinate  beings, 
of  an  intermediate  nature  between  himself  and  man.  These 
subordinate  agents  they  would  therefore  consider  as  the 
beings  with  whom  they  had  immediately  to  do,  and  whom 
their  religious  worship  and  homage  would  respect ;  while 
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the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being-  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  neglected. 

This  was  the  actual  progress  of  things  in  the  Heathen 
world.  Mankind  began  with  the  worship  of  one  true  God ; 
but,  having  afterwards  associated  with  him  various  inferior 
beings,  as  objects  of  divine  worship,  they,  in  time,  lost  sight 
of  the  Supreme  Being  altogether  ;  so  that  none  of  the  objects 
of  the  popular  worship  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were 
any  thing  more  than  either  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  the 
souls  of  dead  men,  or  their  images,  symbols,  &c. 

With  these  general  ideas,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all 
idolatry,  mankind  would  naturally,  in  the  first  place,  pitch 
upon  the  most  illustrious  objects  in  the  creation,  as  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Being  of  communicating 
blessings  to  them,  or  inflicting  judgments  upon  them  ;  and 
these  they  would  consider  as  the  most  proper  to  be  placed 
in  the  order  of  gods.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  were  universally  the  first  objects  of  idola- 
trous worship,  as  those  beings  from  which  it  was  supposed 
that  men  had  the  most  to  hope  or  to  fear.  And  being  sen- 
sible that  intelligence  was  necessary  to  their  office  of  super- 
intending the  affairs  of  men,  they  either  imagined  them  to 
be  animated  by  some  intelligent  minds,  or  to  be  the  habita- 
tions of  such  beings. 

Imagining  also  that  there  must  be  something  in  man 
besides  what  is  visible,  they  conceived  that  a  spirit,  capable 
of  being  separated  from  him,  animated  him  also  ;  and,  sup- 
posing that  the  powers  of  this  animating  spirit  might  even 
be  enlarged  after  death,  they  made  the  most  illustrious  of 
their  princes  and  heroes  the  objects  of  divme  worship  like- 
wise. Afterwards,  imagining  that  various  parts  both  of  the 
animate  and  inanimate  creation  bore  a  peculiar  relation  to 
these  gods,  with  respect  to  their  names,  forms,  or  qualities, 
they  first  entertained  a  respect  for  them  as  the  synibois  or 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  their  gods,  and  in  time  proceeded 
to  conceive  of  them  as  being  themselves  endowed  with 
supernatural  powers.  In  this  manner,  probably,  tlie  ancient 
Egyptians  came  to  rank  a  great  number  of  botii  aniiiials 
and  vegetables,  and  also  their  images,  &c.  among  their 
divinities. 

By  proceeding  in  this  train,  it  came  to  pass,  as  I  have 
observed  already,  that  at  length  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
the  Oeator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  was  overlooked 
and  forgotten  by  mankind.     The  necessary  consequence  of 
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this  was,  that,  besides  entertaining  very  false,  unworthy 
and  injurious  ideas  of  God  and  his  perfections,  mankind 
were  destitute  of  that  most  excellent  means  of  exalting  their 
conceptions,  and  consequently  of  improving  their  natures, 
which  is  derived  from  the  contemplation  of,  and  a  sense  of 
their  constant  intercourse  with,  a  Being  in  whom  all  vene- 
rable and  amiable  attributes  unite.  It  is  a  sense  of  our 
immediate  dependence  upon,  and  constant  intercourse  with, 
a  Being,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  perfectl}'^  holy,  just  and  good,  that  can  alone 
inspire  that  deep  reverence,  humility,  gratitude,  submission 
and  confidence,  which  gives  the  greatest  dignity  to  our  sen- 
timents, the  noblest  ardour  to  our  best  affections,  the  most 
serene  and  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  under  all  events,  and 
which  thereby  qualifies  and  prompts  us  to  act  our  parts  in 
life  to  the  most  advantage,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  our 
situation  in  every  respect,  by  being  happy  ourselves,  and 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Whenever  we  quit  our  hold  of  this  great  doctrine  of  the 
divine  uiiiti/,  and  imagine  that  there  is  no  one  object  of  our 
worship  in  whom  all  venerable  and  all  amiable  attributes 
unite,  there  is  nothing  we  can  contemplate  that  is  capable 
of  impressing  our  minds  so  forcibly,  or  in  so  happy  a 
manner.  Our  attention  being  divided  by  a  multiplicity 
of  objects  of  worship,  and  our  ideas  of  their  characters 
being  necessarily  different,  our  affections,  with  respect  to 
them,  will  also  vary,  so  that  we  shall  be  apt  to  love  some 
of  them,  and  be  afraid  of  others;  and  since,  in  consequence 
of  distributing  the  Divine  attributes  among  a  number  of 
beings,  they  will  all  of  them  be,  necessarily,  brought  nearer 
to  our  own  level,  both  our  fear  and  love  v/ill  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  little  more  than  such  as  beings  like  ourselves  are 
capable  of  inspiring.  It  is  also  impossible  but  that,  while 
we  imagine  there  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  superior  beings, 
which  consequently  must  have  their  peculiar  characters, 
we  shall  suppose  them  to  have  their  peculiar  tastes  and 
inclinations,  and  that  those  of  some  of  them  will  interfere 
with  those  of  others. 

Lastly,  it  can  hardly  be,  but  that,  among  such  a  number 
of  deities,  of  inferior  natures  and  characters,  the  creatures 
of  men*s  imagination,  and  consequently  supposed  to  be  in 
many  respects  like  themselves,  some  of  them  will  be  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  such  capricious  fancies  as  men  are 
influenced  by  ;  and  consequently  that,  in  order  to  please 
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thcni,  mankind  would  be  led  to  a  variety  of  superstitious 
and  unmeaning  practices,  and  even  such  as  are  iuunonil  and 
destructive. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  natural  and  univorsal  con- 
sequence ot"  polytheism  ;  so  that,  though  at  iirst  siglit  it 
may  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  speculation  only,  whether  there 
be  more  TOds  than  one,  it  has,  in  fact,  the  most  serious  and 
alarming-  conse(|nences  in  practice.  By  breaking-  the  unity 
of  God,  and  distributing  his  attributes  amono-  a  number  of 
beino-s,  the  character  of  the  Divine  administration  was  de- 
based,  a  multiplicity  of  rites  were  devised,  in  order  to  please 
a  multiplicity  of  deities,  and  some  of  them  were  whimsical, 
some  flagitious,  and  sonic  cruel. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity  is  a  doctrine  of 
very  great  importance,  may  be  inferred  with  certainty,  from 
the  very  great  stress  that  is  every  where  laid  upon  it  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  sacred  writers  always  speak  of  one  Iking, 
of  incomprehensible  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  the 
only  Maker,  Preserver  and  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things, 
who  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  who  is  absolutely 
unchangeable  in  his  nature  or  designs.  He  is  the  only 
invisible  being  to  whom  we  are  authorized  to  address  our- 
selves by  prayer,  while  the  worship  of  other  beings  is  for- 
bidden in  the  strongest  manner;  and  other  gods,  whether 
supposed  to  be  equal  or  subordinate  to  him,  are  spoken  of 
with  the  greatest  indignation  and  contempt.  More  espe- 
cially, whereas  some  of  the  Heathen  ^ods  were  thought  to 
preside  over  some  particular  parts  of  nature  only,  and  others 
over  other  parts,  and  some  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  the 
authors  of  good,  and  others  of  evil ;  universal  dominion  is 
alvvavs  ascribed  to  the  one  true  God,  and  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  both  good  and  evil,  respecting-  both  individuals  and 
nations  of  mankind. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  justness 
or  propriety  of  those  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  perfec- 
tions and  government  of  God,  which  occur  in  the  books  of 
Scripture,  without  keeping  in  view  the  very  low  ideas  which 
other  nations  entertain-al  of  their  gods  ;  nor  can  we  see  the 
propriety  of  this  subject  being  so  much  enlarged  upon,  and 
the  precepts  founded  upon  it  being  so  frequently  repeated, 
or  of  the  sanctions  appointed  to  guard  it  being  made  so 
awful,  without  considering  that  very  great  ])ropensity  to 
idolatry  which  has  ever  been  discovered  by  mankind,  and 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  it  with  respect  to  the  depravity 
which  it  has  never  failed  to  introduce  into  the  sentiments 
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and  hearts  of  men,  and  the  abominable  and  horrid  customs 
which  it  has  occasioned,  respecting  society.  Idolatry  has 
never  failed  to  insinuate  itself,  under  some  form  or  other, 
into  every  dispensation  of  religion,  insomuch  that  even 
Christianity  has  by  no  means  escaped  this  dreadful  cor- 
ruption. 

Having  undertaken  to  exhibit  what  it  is  that  we  learn 
from  revelation,  I  shall  also  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  relative  importance  of  every  article  of  faith,  by  noting 
the  degree  of  stress  which  the  sacred  writers  lay  upon  each 
of  them  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  do  my  dut}^,  and 
fulfil  my  engagements  in  this  respect,  without  reciting  a 
considerable  number  of  passages  from  the  books  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  on  this  subject,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  the  former,  which  relate  to  the  times  in  which 
idolatry  was  peculiarly  prevalent.  To  preserve  in  the  world 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  the  whole 
Jewish  dispensation  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  our  attention  is  constantly  kept  up  to  it  through  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  Besides,  we  are  apt 
to  lose  our  idea,  not  only  of  the  relative^  but  also  of  the  real 
importance  of  this  doctrine,  without  recurring  to,  and  reflect- 
ing upon  what  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  it. 

The  first  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  pronounced  by  an 
audible  and  supernatural  voice  from  Mount  Sinai,  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  Israelites,  relates  to  this  subject  only. 
Exod.  XX.  3  :  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me." 
The  same  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  sentiments 
which  result  from  it,  are  also  frequently  inculcated  in  all 
the  writings  of  Moses ;  as,  Deut.  vi.  4,  "  Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  might." 

This  passage  of  Moses  is  also  quoted  by  our  Lord,  as 
containing  the  first  and  the  most  important  of  all  the  com- 
mandments in  the  law.  Mark  xii.  28 — 30:  "And  one  of  the 
scribes  came  and  asked  him,  Which  is  the  first  command- 
ment of  all  ?  And  Jesus  answered  him.  The  first  of  all  the 
commandments  is.  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
all  thy  strength.     This  is  the  first  commandment." 

The  Divine  Being  himself,  in  a  very  emphatical  manner, 
asserts  his  sole  title  to  Divinity  in  Isa.  xliv.  6  &  8  :  "  Thus 
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saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  1  am  the  first,  and  1  am  the  last,  and  be- 
sides me  there  is  no  God. — Fear  ye  not,  neither  be  afraid  : 
have  not  1  told  thee  from  that  time,  and  have  declared  it? 
Ye  are  even  my  witnesses.  Is  there  a  God  besides  me  ? 
Yea,  there  is  no  God  ;  I  know  not  any." 

The  same  doctrine  is  not  only  always  supposed,  but  it  is 
likewise  frequently  and  very  expressly  inculcated  in  the 
New  Testament ;  as  in  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  "  There  is  one  God, 
and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus;"  and,  1  Cor.  viii.  4 — 6,  "  We  know  that  an  idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  none  other  God  but 
one :  for  though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether 
in  heaven  or  in  earth  (as  there  be  gods  many  and  lords  many), 
but  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  in  him  ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  by  him."  The  apostle  James  also 
mentions  this  doctrine  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  shews 
that  he  considered  it  as  the  most  incontestable  maxim  in 
religion.  James  ii.  19:  "  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one 
God  ;   thou  doest  well." 

The  worship  of  the  true  God  by  images  or  symbols,  &c. 
is  also  most  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Old  Testament. 
This  species  of  idolatry  was  commonly  practised  at  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  and  the  second  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  is  appropriated  to  the  prohibition 
of  it.  Exod.  XX.  4 — 6:  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing,  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in 
the  water  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thy- 
self to  them,  nor  serve  them  ;  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a 
jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  me,  and  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that 
love  me  and  keep  my  commandments." 

To  enforce  this  command,  Moses  is  particularly  careful  to 
remind  the  Israelites,  that  when  God  spake  to  them  from 
Mount  Sinai,  they  saw  no  resemblance  whatever,  but  only 
heard  a  voice.  Deut.  iv.  12 — 20  :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
you  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  :  y  jeard  the  voice  of  the 
words,  but  saw  no  similitude,  only  ye  heard  a  voice. — Take 
ye,  therefore,  good  heed  to  yourselves,  for  ye  saw  no  manner 
of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in 
Horeb,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  lest  ye  corrupt  your- 
selves, and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any 
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figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female  ;  the  likeness  of  any 
beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  the  likeness  of  any  winged  fowl 
that  flieth  in  the  air,  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  creepeth 
on  the  ground,  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the  waters 
beneath  the  earth  :  and  lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto 
heaven,  and,  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  shouldest  be  driven 
to  worship  them,  and  serve  them,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  divided  unto  all  nations  under  the  whole  heaven.  But 
the  Lord  hath  taken  you,  and  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 
iron  furnace,  even  out  of  Egypt,  to  be  unto  him  a  people  of 
inheritance,  as  ye  are  this  day," 

The  reason  of  this  prohibition  seems  to  be,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  making  use  of  images,  though  only  as  symbols, 
or  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence.  Divine  powers  will  at 
length,  by  the  natural  association  of  ideas,  be  transferred  to 
them,  and  will  be  supposed  to  reside  in  them,  and  to  belong 
to  them.  This,  indeed,  has  always  been,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
gress of  human  sentiments.  Otherwise  different  images  of 
the  same  god  in  the  Heathen  world,  or  of  the  same  saint  in 
Popish  countries,  could  never  have  been  imagined  to  be 
possessed  of  different  powers,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
the  case  ;  so  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this 
mode  of  worship,  and  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  viewed  by 
the  more  intelligent  of  those  who  practise  and  apologise  for 
it;  with  the  common  people,  at  least,  it  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
but  the  worship  of  wood,  and  stone,  and  metal ;  and  in  this 
light  it  is  justly  considered  by  the  sacred  writers.  With  a 
view  to  exclude  this  kind  of  worship,  God  is  likewise  said 
to  be  invisible^  Heb.  xi.  27,  and  to  dwell  "  in  the  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor 
can  see."     1  Tim.  vi.  16. 

The  works  of  creation  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  ascribed  to 
the  one  true  God,  and  especially  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  were  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  Gentile  world.  The  first  book  of  Moses  begins  with 
reciting  all  the  visible  parts  of  the  universe  as  the  work 
and  appointment  of  God.  Gen.  i.  I :  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven,  and  the  earth."  Ver.  16:  "  And  God 
made  two  grea4;  lights,  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and 
the  lesser  lia^ht  to  rule  the  niuht  :  he  made  the  stars  also." 
Ihe  ease  with  which  all  these  magnificent  works  were  pro- 
duced is  most  happily  expressed,  by  representing  them  as 
the  immediate  effect  of  a  simple  command.  Gen.  i.  3 :  "  And 
God  said,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light."    Li  the 
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same  manner,  also,  the  Psalmist  expresses  it.  Ps.  xxxiii. 
()  &  9  :  ''  By  the  vvoiil  of  the  Lord  were  the  lieavens  made, 
and  all  the  host  of  theui  b}^  the  breath  of  his  mouth. —  He 
spake,  and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast." 

riu;  vain  pretences  of  the  Meathen  ^ods  arc  exposed  on 
this  vci-y  account,  viz.  their  not  having  made  the  world. 
Jer.  X.  10 — 19  :  "  The  Lord  is  the  true  God, — and  an  ever- 
lasting King. — The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and 
from  under  these  heavens,  ile  hath  made  the  earth  by  his 
power,  he  hath  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and 
hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion." 

When  the  people  of  Lystra  would  have  paid  Divine 
honours  to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  supposinu,'  the  former  of  them 
to  have  bem  Jupiter,  and  the  latter  Mercury;  i^aul,  with 
peculiar  propriety,  says  to  them,  Acts  xiv.  16,  "  Sirs,  why 
do  ye  these  things?  We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with 
you,  and  preach  unto  you  that  ye  should  turn  from  these 
vanit'cs,  unto  the  living  God,  which  made  the  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein."  For 
neither  the  people  of  Lystra,  nor  any  of  the  idolatrous 
Greeks  or  Romans,  had  the  least  idea  even  of  Jupiter,  the 
chief  of  their  gods,  having  been  at  all  concerned  in  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  or  the  earth.  To  the  same  purjiose, 
also,  the  apostle  Paul  addresses  himself  to  the  people  of 
Athens.  Acts  xvii.  24 — 26:  "  God  that  made  the  world 
and  all  things  therein,  seeine;  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  neither  is 
worhipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  any 
thing ;  seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things  ;  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  (^arth  ;  and  hath  determined 
the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habi- 
tation." All  this  excellent  doctrine  would  l)e  quite  now  to 
his  Athenian  audience,  who  had  never  been  used  to  ascribe 
such  extraordinary  powers  to  any  of  the  gods  which  were 
the  objects  of  their  worsliij). 

The  absolute  properl//  which  the  only  true  God  has  in  the 
works  of  which  he  is  the  author,  is  often  finely  expressed  in 
the  books  of  Scripture.  Abridiam,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  calls  him  "  the  most  high  God,  the  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  rind  earth."  Gen.  xiv.  !?2.  David,  in  his 
last  speech,  delivered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  addressing  himself  to  God,  says,  1  Chron.  xxix. 
10,  11,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  Lord  God  of  Israel,  our  Father, 
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for  ever  and  ever.  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty  :  for 
all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine.  Thine  is  the 
kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted,  as  head  above  all." 
Ps.  xxiv.  1,  2:  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein  ;  for  he  hath 
founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the 
floods."  Ps.  xcv.  3 — 7  :  "  The  Lord  is  a  great  God,  and  a 
great  king  above  all  gods.  In  his  hand  are  the  deep  places 
of  the  earth,  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  his  also.  The  sea  is 
his,  and  he  made  it;  and  his  hand  formed  the  dry  land.  O 
come,  let  us  worship,  and  bow  down,  let  us  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  Maker ;  for  he  is  our  God,  and  we  are  the 
people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand."  Moses 
also  was  careful  to  impress  the  Iraelites  with  this  important 
truth,  as  well  as  with  the  belief  of  the  unity,  and  creating 
power  of  God.  Deut.  x.  14  :  "  Behold,  the  heaven,  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  the  earth  also, 
with  all  that  therein  is." 

The  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  is  also  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  Paul,  1  Cor.  iii.  21  and  23  :  "  Let  no  man  glory 
in  men,  for  all  things  are  yours, — and  ye  are  Christ's,  and 
Christ  is  God's."  Also,  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28  :  "  Then  cometh 
the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father,  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule, 
and  all  authority  and  power ;   for  he  must  reign  till  he  hath 

put  all  enemies  under  his  feet. But  when  he  saith  all 

things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  is  excepted 
who  did  put  all  things  under  him.  And  when  all  things 
shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself 
be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all." 

The  one  true  God  is  also  represented,  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  the  sole  preserver^  and  constant  upholder  of  all  things. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  fast,  and  prayer,  which 
was  observed  by  the  Jews  upon  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  they  say,  Neh.  ix.  5,  6,  "  Blessed  be  thy 
glorious  name,  which  is  exalted  above  all  blessing  and 
praise.  Thou,  even  thou  art  Lord  alone,  thou  hast  made 
heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the 
earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  the  sea  and  all  that  is 
therein,  and  thou  preservest  them  all,  and  the  host  of 
heaven  worshippeth  thee."  David  expresses  the  same 
sentiment  more  fully,  Ps.  cxix.  90,  91:  "  Thou  hast 
estabhshed  the  earth, "^  and  it  abideth.     They  continue  this 
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(lay,  according-   to   thine   ordinances,   for  all   are   thy   ser- 
vants." 

The  Divine  sovereignty,  with  respect  to  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  all  things,  is  a  necessary  consecjuence  of  his  sole 
property  in  them;  and  this  also  is  frcc|uently  and  strongly 
expressed  in  tlie  Scriptures.  Ps.  ciii.  19  :  "  The  Lord  hath 
[)repared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all."  Perhaps  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  kind,  is  that  which  was  made  hy  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, after  his  humiliation,  Dan.  iv.  1 — :3,  :35  and  37  : 
"  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king,  unto  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages  that  dwell  in  all  the  earth,  peace  be  multiplied 
unto  you.  1  thought  it  good  to  shew  the  signs  and  won- 
ders, that  the  high  God  hath  wrought  toward  me.  How 
great  are  his  signs,  and  how  mighty  are  his  wonders!  His 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  is 
from  generation  to  generation. — And  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  are  reputed  as  nothing:  and  he  doeth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  :  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him, 
What  doest  thou  ?  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise  and 
extol  and  honour  the  King  of  Heaven,  all  whose  works  are 
truth,  and  his  ways  judgment,  and  those  that  walk  in  pride 
he  is  able  to  abase.'* 

The  Divine  Being  himself  makes  the  following  solemn 
declaration,  Is.  xlvi.  9 — 1 1  :  "  Remember  the  former  things 
of  old,  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else  ;  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  like  me.  Declaring  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet 
done,  saying.  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my 
pleasure. — 1  have  spoken  it,  I  will  also  bring  it  to  pass ;  I 
have  purposed  it,  I  will  also  do  it."  Daniel,  in  his  thanks- 
giving to  God,  on  account  of  the  revelation  that  was  made 
to  him  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  says,  Dan.  ii.  20,21, 
*'  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for  ever  and  ever :  for  wis- 
dom and  might  are  his.  And  he  changeth  the  times  and 
the  seasons  ;  he  removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings ;  he 
giveth  wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that 
know  understanding."  Cyrus  made  the  same  acknow- 
ledgment, when,  in  his  decree  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  he  said,  Ezra  i.  2,  "  Thus  saith  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia,  The  Lord  God  of  Heaven  hath  given  me  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him 
an  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah." 
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Power  and  wisdom  are  ascribed  to  this  one  God  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  in  the  most  emphatical  manner  in  the 
books  of  Scripture.  Indeed,  this  is  necessarily  implied  in 
what  has  been  already  recited  concerning  his  being  the 
Maker  and  Governor  of  all  things.  1  shall,  however,  quote 
a  few  passages  with  this  view  only.  In  Isa.  xxviii.  29,  he 
is  said  to  be  "  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  work- 
ing;" and  in  1  Tim.  i.  17,  he  is  called  "  the  only  wise  God," 
and  also  in  Rom.  xvi.  27,  and  Jude  2o.  But  in  Isa.  xl. 
12 — 29,  we  have  a  most  magnificent  description  of  the  power, 
wisdom  and  universal  supremacy  of  the  one  true  God,  as 
opposed  to  the  objects  of  worship  in  the  Heathen  world : 
"  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meeted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance?  Who  hath  direc- 
ted the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor,  hath 
taught  him?  With  whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  in- 
structed him, — and  taught  him  knowledge,  and  shewed  to 
him  the  way  of  understanding  ?  Behold,  the  nations  are  as 
a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance:  behold  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing. — All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing,  and  they  are 
counted  to  him,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  To  whom 
then  will  ye  liken  God ;  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare 

unto  him  } Have  ye  not  known  ?  Have  ye  not  heard  ? 

Hath  it  not  been  told  you  from  the  beginning  ?  Have  ye  not 
understood  from  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  It  is  he 
that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers ;  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens 
as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in  : 
that   bringeth    the   princes   to   nothing  ;    he    maketh     the 

judges  of  the  earth   as  vanity. Lift   up  your  eyes  on 

high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these  things,  that 
bringeth  out  their  host  by  number  :  he  calleth  them  all  by 
names,  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in 
power,  not  one  faileth.  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  and 
speakest,  O  Israel,  My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my 
judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God?  Hast  thou  not 
known?  Hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary?  There  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding. 
He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  that  have  no 
might,  he  increaseth  strength." 

The  Gentile  nations  imagined  that  some  gods  had  power 
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over  one  country,  and  others  over  another  ;  and  even  that 
some  liad  power  in  the  liills,  and  others  in  the  valleys  only. 
There  are,  however,  two  remarkable  pieces  oi' history  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  we  find  that,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Israelites,  the  Divine  Being-  particularly  attended  to, 
and  by  the  most  signal  displays  of  his  own  i)ower,  refuted 
those  absurd  opinions. 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  imagining  that  the  God  of 
Israel  was  no  other  than  the  (Jod  of  that  particular  country, 
and  of  no  greater  power  than  the  gods  of  other  countries, 
insulted  llezekiah,  kingof  Judah,  which  he  was  then  about 
to  invade,  with  a  detail  of  the  other  kingdoms  which  he 
had  lately   conquered,  saying,  Isa.  xxxvii.  10 — 13,  "  Thus 
shall  ye  speak  to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  saying.  Let  not 
thy   God  in  whom  thou   trustest  deceive  thee,  saying,  Je- 
rusalem shall  not  be  given  into   the  hand  of  the   king  of 
Assyria.    Behold  thou  hast  heard  what  the  kings  of  Assyria 
have   done   to   all   lands,  by  destroying   them   utterly,   and 
shalt   thou   be  delivered?     Have  the  gods  of  the  nations 
delivered  them  which  my  fathers  have  destroyed,  as  Gozan, 
and  Haran,  and  Rezeph,  and  the  children  of  Eden  which 
were  in  Telassar?     Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the 
king  of  Arphad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim, 
Hena,   and  Ivah  ?"     Hezekiah,  in  his  prayer  to  God  upon 
this   occasion,   avows   very   different   sentiments,    acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  the  one  true  God,  and  putting  his 
trust   in   him   only;    for   laying  open   the   letter  which   he 
received  from  Sennacherib  before  the  Lord,  he  prayed,  say- 
ing, Isa.  xxxvii.  16 — 20,  "  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  God  of  Israel, 
that  dwellest   between   the   cherubims,   thou  art  the  God, 
even  thou  alone,  of  all  the  kingdom^  of  the  earth,  thou  hast 
made  heaven  and  earth.      Incline  thine  ear,  O  Lord,  and 
hear;  open   thine  eyes,  O  Lord,  and  see:   and  hear  all  the 
words  of  Sennacherib,  which  hath  sent  to  reproach  the  living 
God.     Of  a  truth.  Lord,   the   kings  of  Assyria   have  laid 
waste  all  the   nations  and  their  countries,   and   have  cast 
their  gods  into  the  fire :  for  they  were  no  gods,   but   the 
work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone  :   therefore  they  have 
destroyed  them.     Now  therefore,  O  Lord  our  God,  save  us 
from   his   hand,   that  all   the   kingdoms  of  the   earth  may 
know,  that  thou  art  the  Lord,  even  thou  oidy."     Upon  this 
pi-ayer,  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  sent  to  encourage  Hezekiah, 
with  a  promise  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  army  of  Senna- 
cherib, which  was  presently  after  accomplished,  in  a  sudden 
and  miraculous  manner. 
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The  Syrians  having  been  worsted  in  the  hilly  country, 
during  their  war  with  the  Israelites,  imagined  that  the  God 
of  Israel  had  power  there,  but  not  in  the  valleys ;  and, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Israelites  to  an  engage- 
ment in  a  flat  country.  But  there  came  a  man  of  God,  and 
spake  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said,  1  Kings  xx.  28, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Because  the  Syrians  have  said,  The 
Lord  is  God  of  the  hills,  but  he  is  not  God  of  the  valleys : 
therefore  will  I  deliver  all  this  great  multitude  into  thine 
hand,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  Accordingly 
the  historian  informs  us,  that,  in  a  battle  which  was  fought 
on  the  seventh  day  from  that  time,  the  Israelites  gained  a 
most  signal  victory  over  the  Syrians. 

It  was  an  opinion  that  prevailed  from  very  early  times  in 
the  east,  and  which  spread  from  thence  into  the  western 
parts  of  the  wojrld,  that  the  evil  there  is  in  the  world  was 
not  the  production  of  a  good  being,  but  arose  from  an  evil 
intelligent  principle,  either  co-ordinate  with  the  good  one, 
or  subordinate  to  him  ;  and  as  the  attributes  of  the  good 
principle  were  divided,  and  distributed  by  him,  among  a 
number  of  beings,  so  also  invisible  powers  of  an  evil  nature 
were  multiplied,  and  became  the  object  of  several  modes  of 
worship.*  Against  this  principle  of  idolatry  the  strongest 
declarations  are  made  in  the  Scriptures,  which  ascribe  both 
good  and  evil  to  the  same  Supreme  Mind,  who  effects  his  ' 
excellent  purposes  by  means  of  them  both  alike. 

Thus  the  Divine  Being  addressing  himself  to  Cyrus, 
(though  long  before  that  prince  was  born)  in  whose  country 
the  opinion  above-mentioned  was  most  firmly  established, 
says,  Isa.  xlv.  i — 7,  "  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Is- 
rael mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name  :  I  have 
surnamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me.  I  am  the 
Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  besides  me :  I 
girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me :  that  they 
may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  West, 
that  there  is  none  besides  me,  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is 
none  else.  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness :  I  make 
peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things.  To 
the  same  purpose  Jeremiah,  in  Lament,  iii.  Sit  38,  "  Who 
is  he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  com- 
mandeth  it  not  ?  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High,  pro- 
ceedeth  not  evil  and  good?  And,  Amos  iii.  6,  "Shall 
there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  r" 

*  See  Prid.  Con.  Pt.  I.  B.  IV.  pp.  303^305,  on  Zoroastres. 
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Job  also  is  made  to  express  the  same  sentiment,  when  he 
says,  Job  i.  i>l,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hatli  taken 
away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  And  a^ain,  Job  ii. 
10,  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  (xod,  and  shall 
we  not  receive  evil  ?" 

Lastly,  in  the  course  of  the  Scripture  history,  not  only  all 
prosperous  events,  but  also  all  calamitous  ones,  are  con- 
stantly ascribed  to  God,  as  the  sole  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events,  respecting  both 
nations  and  individuals  of  mankind.  Thus  the  destruction 
of  the  old  world  by  a  flood,  as  well  as  the  interposition  in 
favour  of  Noah  and  his  family;  the  overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  as  well  as  the  saying  of  Lot  ;  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  also 
all  the  good  and  evil  that  befel  either  the  Israelites  them- 
selves or  the  neighbouring  nations  with  whom  they  had 
intercourse,  are  equally  referred  to  the  same  superintending 
Providence,  administering  both  good  and  evil,  according  to 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  men. 

The  most  striking  ideas  are  given  us  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  eternity^  the  omnipresence^  and  unchangeable  nature  of 
the  true  God.  I  shall  only  quote  a  few  out  of  numberless 
passages  to  this  purpose.  Moses,  in  that  prayer  of  his, 
which  makes  the  xcth  Psalm,  addresses  the  Divine  Being 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwel- 
ling place  in  all  generations.  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world  :  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God." 
Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  his  temple,  addressing  the 
Divine  Being,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  says,  1 
Kings  viii.  27,  "  But  will  Go'd,  indeed,  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 
Behold,  the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain thee,  how  much  less  this  house  that  1  have  builded  }" 
By  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  the  Divine  Being  says,  Jer.  xxiii. 
23,  24,  "  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a 
God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I 
shall  not  see  him?  saith  the  Lord  :  do  not  I  fill  heaven  and 
earth  ?"  saith  the  Lord,  In  Ps.  xxxiii.  13,  we  read,  "  The 
Lord  looketh  from  heaven  :  he  beholdeth  all  the  sons  of 
men.  From  the  place  of  his  habitation  he  looketh  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  He  fashioneth  their  hearts 
alike  :    he  considereth  all  their  works." 

In  the  cxxxixth  Psalm,  we  have  a  most  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  the  universal  presence  of  God,  and  also  of  the  intimate 
knowledge  that  he  has  of  every  thing  belonging  to  man. 
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Ps.  cxxxix.  1 — 12,  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me,  and 
known  me.  Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting,  and  mine  up- 
rising, thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  otF.  Thou  com- 
passest  my  path,  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted 
with  all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue, 
but  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether.  Thou  hast 
beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  high,  I 
cannot  attain  unto  it.  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ? 
Or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up 
into  heaven,  thou  art  there.  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea:  even  there 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 
If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me:  even  the 
night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth 
not  from  thee  ;  but  the  night  shinelh  as  the  day  ;  the  dark- 
ness and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee." 

The  knowledge  which  the  Divine  Being  has  of  the  hearts 
of  men,  whatever  pains  they  may  take  to  conceal  them,  is 
strongly  expressed  in  Jer.  xvii.  9,  10,  "  The  heart  is  deceit- 
ful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,  who  can  know 
it.-^  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  even  to 
give  every  man  according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the 
fruit  of  his  doings.'* 

The  imchangeable  nature  of  God  is  strongly  asserted  by 
himself  in  Mai.  iii.  6,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not :"  and 
it  is  likewise  expressed,  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful  and  em- 
phatical  manner,  Ps.  cii.  2o — 27,  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth  :  and  the  heavens  are  the  work 
of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure : 
yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old,  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture 
shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed.  But 
thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.'*  The- 
apostle  James  also  says,  ch.  i.  17,  with  God  there  "  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 

Lastly,  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God  is  finely 
expressed  in  several  parts  of  Scripture,  especially  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  book  of  Job.  xi.  7 — 9  :  "  Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what 
canst  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  } 
The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader 
than  the  sea."  xxxvi.  26  :  "  Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we 
know  him   not."  xxxvii.  23 :  "  Touching  the  Almighty, 
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we  cannot  find  him  out."  David  also  says,  Ps.  cx\v.  3, 
"  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  ;  and  his 
greatness  is  unsearchable/* 

The  pretences  of  the  Heathen  gods  arc.  refuted  in  several 
parts  of  Scripture  in  a  most  effectual,  and  sometimes  in  a 
very  humourous  manner.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  know- 
ledge of  future  events  that  the  true  God  more  especiall}'^ 
challenges  the  gods  of  the  Heathens;  as  in  Isa.  xli.  21  — 
24,  "  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord  :  bring  forth  your 
strong  reasons,  saith  the  king  of  Jacob.  Let  them  bring 
them  forth,  and  shew  us  what  shall  happen:  let  them  shew 
the  fofmer  things  what  they  be,  that  we  may  consider 
them,  and  know  the  latter  end  of  them,  or  declare  us  things 
for  to  come.  Shew  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods  :  yea,  do  good  or  do  evil, 
that  we  may  be  dismayed,  and  behold  it  together.  Behold, 
ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nought :  an  abomination 
is  he  that  chooseth  you.*' 

When  it  is  foretold  that  the  idols  of  Babylon  should  be 
carried  away  captive,  it  is  said,  Isa.  xlvi.  1,  2,  "  Bel  boweth 
down,  Nebo  stoopeth,  their  idols  were  upon  the  beasts,  and 
upon  the  cattle :  your  carriages  were  heavy  loaden,  they  are 
a  burden  to  the  weary  beast.  They  stoop,  they  bow  down 
together,  they  could  not  deliver  the  burden,  but  themselves 
are  gone  into  captivity.'*  Jeremiah  also  ridicules  these 
gods  in  a  similar  manner.  Jer.  x.  1 — 7:  "  Hear  ye  the 
word  which  the  Lord  speaketh  unto  you,  O  house  of  Israel. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Learn  not  the  way  of  the  Heathen, 
and  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven,  for  the  Hea- 
then are  dismayed  at  them.  For  the  customs  of  the  people 
are  vain:  for  one  cutteth  a  tree  out  of  the  forest  (the  work 
of  the  hands  of  the  workman)  with  the  axe.  They  deck 
it  with  silver  and  with  gold,  they  fasten  it  with  nails  and 
with  hammers,  that  it  move  not.  They  are  upright  as 
the  palm-tree,  but  speak  not :  they  must  needs  be  borne, 
because  they  cannot  go  :  be  not  afraid  of  them,  for  they 
cannot  do  evil,  neither  also  is  it  in  them  to  do  good.  For- 
asmuch as  there  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  thou  art 
great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might.  Who  would  not  fear 
thee,  O  king  of  nations,  for  to  thee  doth  it  appertain." 

The  overthrow  of  Pharoah  and  his  host  is  represented  b}^ 
Moses  as  the  triumph  of  the  true  God  over  the  false  ones. 
Ex.  XV.  2  :  "  The  Lord  is  my  strens^th  and  song,  and  he  is 
become  my  salvation."    Ver.  11:  "  \t'ho  is  like  unto  thee,  O 
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Lord,  amongst  the  gods  ;  who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in 
holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders?" 

Elijah  makes  use  of  a  fine  piece  of  irony,  when  he 
addresses  the  priests  of  Baal,  on  the  occasion  of  the  contest 
which  he  proposed  between  the  true  God  and  that  ima- 
ginary one.  When  these  priests  were  unable  to  procure  a 
supernatural  fire,  to  burn  their  sacrifices,  we  read  1  Kings 
xviii.  27 — 29,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah 
mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud  :  for  he  is  a  god,  either 
he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or 
perad venture  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked.  And.  they 
cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner  with 
knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them  ;-— 
but  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  that 
regarded."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  affair,  the  people, 
who  were  exceedingly  prone  to  idolatry,  and  therefore 
strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  cried 
out,  ver.  39,  "  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God;  the  Lord,  he  is  the 
God." 

We  find  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  that  both  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Darius,  though  strongly  attached  to  their  idol 
worship,  were  compelled  to  make  the  same  confession. 
See  Dan.  ii.  47,  and  iii.  29.  When  Daniel  was  delivered 
from  the  lions,  we  are  informed,  Dan.  vi.  ^5,  26,  that  "  then 
King  Darius  wrote  unto  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages that  dwell  in  all  the  earth,  Peace  be  multiplied  unto 
you^  I  make  a  decree,  that  in  every  dominion  of  my  king- 
dom, men  tremble  and  fear  before  the  God  of  Daniel  :  for 
he  is  the  living  God,  and  stedfast  for  ever,  and  his  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and  his  dominion  shall 
be  even  unto  the  end," 

Considering  the  abominable  flagitious  customs,  and  the 
cruel  and  horrid  rites  of  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  shocking 
depravity  of  the  hearts,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  of  men, 
which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  addictedness 
to  those  monstrous  kinds  of  idolatry,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
all  possible  provision  was  made  to  prevent  the  Israelites 
from  giving  into  it,  and  to  perpetuate  in  that  one  nation 
the  worship  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  amidst  the 
universal  defection  from  his  worship  among  all  other 
nations. 

Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  from  his  coun- 
try, where  idolatry  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  first 
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introduced,  about  the  time  when  it  1)ol;!Ui  to  revolt  from 
the  worshij)  of  the  true.  God,*  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  was  the  case,  as  not  long  after  we  find  idols  among  the 
gods  of  Laban,  who  lived  in  the  same  country;  that  his. 
dnughter  Kaehel  carried  some  of  them  away  with  her,  and 
that  afterwards  Jacob  was  obliged  to  seareli  all  his  family, 
and  commanded  them  to  put  away  all  their  false  gods.  See 
Gon.  XXXV.  2. 

The  prohi!)itions  of  idolatry  by  Moses  are  frequent,  and 
exceedingly  emphatical.  Besides  the  first  and  second  com- 
piandments,  quoted  before,  we  read,  Ex.  xxiii.  13,  "  And 
in  all  things  that  I  have  said  unto  you,  be  circumspect ;  and 
make  no  mention  of  the  names  of  other  gods,  neither  let  it 
be  heard  out  of  thy  mouth." 

The  orders  which  the  Jews  received  concerning  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  respected  this  case, 
and  nothing  else.  The  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  that 
country,  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  delayed  because 
"  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  icas  not  yet  full."  Gen.  xv. 
16.  We  read  in  Deut.  xii.  29 — 31,  ""^When  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  cut  off  the  nations  from  before  thee,  whither 
thou  goest  to  possess  them,  and  thou  succeedest  them,  and 
dwellest  in  their  land  :  take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  be 
not  snared  by  following  them,  after  that  they  be  destroyed 
from  before  thee,  and  that  thou  inquire  not  after  their  gods, 
saying.  How  did  these  nations  serve  their  gods  ?  even  so 
will  I  do  likewise.  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  ;  for  every  abomination  to  the  Lord  which  he 
hateth,  hav'e  they  done  unto  their  gods  :  for  even  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  they  have  burnt  in  the  fire  to  their 
gods  "  Deut.  xii.  2,  3:  "  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the 
places  wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess  served 
their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills, 
and  under  every  green  tree.  And  ye  shall  overthrow  their 
altars,  and  break  their  pillars,  and  burn  their  groves  with 
fire,  and  ye  shall  hew  down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods, 
and  destroy  the  names  of  them  out  of  that  place." 

That  their  motive  for  this  was  not  the  lust  of  plunder,  is 
evident  from  the  orders  which  they  received,  and  with 
which  they  complied,  not  to  take  the  silver  and  the  gold 
belonging  to  their  idols,  but  to  destroy  it  utterly.  Deut, 
vii.  2«5,  26  :  "  The  graven  images  of  their  gods  shall  ye  burn 

•  See  Shuckford's  Con.  I.  B.  v.  3d  Ed.  pp.  270  and  282.    Law's  Theon/^ 
p.  72. 
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with  fire  ;  thou  shalt  not  desire  the  silver  or  gold  that  is  on 
them,  nor  take  it  unto  thee,  lest  thou  be  snared  therein  : 
for  it  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God.  Neither 
shalt  thou  bring  an  abomination  into  thy  house,  lest  thou 
be  a  cursed  thing  like  it:  but  thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it, 
and  thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it,  for  it  is  a  cursed  thing." 

Nor  were  they  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  only,  who  were 
to  be  extirpated  on  account  of  their  idolatry ;  for  the 
Israelites  themselves  were  to  have  as  little  mercy  shewn 
them  on  the  same  account.  Lev.  xx.  1,2:  "  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Again  thou  shalt  say  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or 
of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of 
his  seed  unto  Molech,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  :  the 
people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him  with  stones."  Deut.  xiii. 
6 — 18  :  "  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  or  thy  son, 
or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend, 
which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying, 
Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not  known, 
thou,  nor  thy  fathers :  namely,  of  the  gods  of  the  people 
which  are  round  about  you,  nigh  unto  thee,  or  far  off  from 
thee,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other  end 
of  the  earth,  thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him,  nor  hearken 
unto  him,  neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him,  neither  shalt 
thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him  ;  but  thou  shalt 
surely  kill  him  ;  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people. 
And  thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones,  that  he  die ;  because 
he  hath  sought  to  thrust  thee  awaj'^  from  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
the  house  of  bondage.  And  all  Israel  shall  hear  and  fear, 
and  shall  do  no  more  any  such  wickedness  as  this  is,  among 
you.  If  thou  shalt  hear  say  in  one  of  thy  cities,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  to  dwell  there,  saj'ing,  certain 
men,  the  children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out  from  among  you, 
and  have  withdrawn  the  inhabitants  of  their  city,  saying,. 
Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods  which  ye  have  not  known. 
Then  shalt  thou  inquire  and  make  search,  and  ask  diligently ; 
and,  behold,  if  it  be  truth,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such 
abomination  is  wrought  among  you,  thou  shalt  surely  smite 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
destroying  it  utterly,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  the  cattle 
thereof,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And  thou  shalt  gather 
all  the  spoil  of  it  into  the  midst  of  the  street  thereof,  and 
shalt  burn  with  fire  the  city,  and  all  the  spoil  thereof  every 
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whit,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  :  and  it  sliall  he  an  heap  for  ever, 
it  shall  not  be  built  again.  And  there  shall  cleave  nought 
of  the  cursed  thing  to  thine  hand  ;  that  the  Lord  may  tuni 
from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  and  shew  thee  mercy,  and 
ha\x'  compassion  upon  thee,  and  multiply  thee,  as  he  hath 
sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  when  thou  shalt  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  all  his  commandments 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  do  that  which  is  ri"-ht 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God." 

These  were  certainly  severe  and  awful  measures;  but  they 
are  abundantly  vindicated  by  the  consideration  of  the  evils 
which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  These  evils  were, 
indeed,  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  defeating  the  very  end 
of  the  whole  Jewish  constitution,  which  was  especially 
calculated  to  preserve  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
one  true  God  amidst  a  general  defection  from  it,  and  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  most  abominable  and  destruc- 
tive vices,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  that 
defection. 

The  Divine  displeasure  at  idolatry  was  likewise  expressed 
by  the  utter  destruction  of  all  the  idolatrous  nations  of 
ancient  times,  viz.  the  Canaanites,  Egyptians,  Syrians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians  andTyrians ;  and  also  by  the  repeated 
captivities,  and  other  awful  judgments,  which  never  failed 
to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Israelites  themselves,  whenever  they 
revolted  from  the  one  true  God. 

In  the  New  Testament  these  awful  denunciations  of  the 
judgments  of  God  against  idolatry  are  not  rej  ated  with 
respect  to  the  Jews,  because  that  people  had  been  effec- 
tually cured  of  their  proneness  to  idolatry  by  the  Babylonish 
captivity  ;  but  we  see  the  same  sentiments  kept  up,  and 
referred  to,  upon  every  proper  occasion,  and  very  pressino" 
exhortations  and  cautions  are  given  to  the  Gentile  c'lurches 
respecting  this  subject.  Our  Lord  replies  to  his  tempter, 
by  quoting:  the  books  of  Moses.  Matt.  iv.  10  :  "  Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 
The  abstaining  from  meats  ofi'ered  to  idols  was  one  of  the 
necessary  things  which  all  the  apostles  enjoined  upon  the 
Gentile  converts.  Acts  xv.  29-  The  apostle  Paul  most 
earnestly  and  affectionately  warns  the  Cormthian  converts 
on  this  subject.  1  Cor.  x.  7  :  "  Neither  be  ye  idolaters, 
as  were  some  of  them  ;"  (that  is,  the  Israelites).  Vet  14  •, 
"  Wherefore,  my  dearly  beloved,  flee  from  idolatrv/' 
19—21  :  "  What  say  1  then  ?  that  the  idol  is  any'riiuiu-  or 
that  which  is  ofiered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is  any  thing  >    But 
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1  say,  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they 
sacrifice  to  demons,*  and  not  to  God  :  and  1  would  not  that 
ye  should  have  fellowship  with  demons.  Ye  cannot  drink 
the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  demons :  ye  cannot  be 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of  demons." 
The  apostle  John  also  concludes  his  General  Epistle  to  the 
Christian  churches  with  these  words,  1  John  v.  21 :  "  Little 
children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols."  Lastly,  the  eating 
of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  was  one  of  the  charges  which  our 
Lord,  after  his  ascension,  brought  against  the  churches  of 
Pergamos  and  Thyatira,   Rev.  ii.  14  &  20. 

Throuoh  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  there  is  not  so 
much  as  one  example  of  any  invisible  being,  who  is  addressed 
as  the  object  of  prayer,  but  the  same  one  living  and  true 
God,  who  is  also  called  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  (Eph.  iii.  14  :  "  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees 
unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,")  and  every  in- 
stance of  homage  approaching  to  Divine  is  strongly  repressed. 
When  Cornelius  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  Peter,  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he,  who  was  himself  a  worshipper 
of  the  true  God,  meant  to  pay  him  divine  honours,  the 
apostle  replied,  Acts  x.  26,  "  Stand  up  ;  I  myself  also  am 
a  man."  And  twice  that  John  fell  down  before  the  angel 
who  was  explaining  to  him  the  visions  of  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, he  was  rebuked  in  the  same  manner.  Rev.  xix.  10  : 
*'  See  thou  do  it  not;  for  I  am  thy  fellow- servant,  and  of 
thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus :  worship 
God."     And  xxii.  g.f 

Considering  how  strongly  this  great  article,  the  worship 
of  one  God  only,  is  guarded  in  all  the  books  of  Scripture, 
it  would  seem  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  infringed 
by  any  who  profess  to  hold  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  for  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice  ;  and  yet 
we  shall  see  that  this  very  article  was  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  first  and  the  most  radical  of  all  the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  upon  the  very  same  principles,  and  in  the  very 
same  manner,  by  which  dead  men  came  to  be  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  idolaters,  there  was  introduced  into  the  Christian 
church,  in  the  first  place,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  then  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,    and,  lastly,  that  of 

*  For  so  it  ought  to  have  been  translated.     P. 

t  Erasmus  thus  paraphrases  this  verse:  "  But  he  would  not  accept  and  receive 
such  honour  and  worship  at  my  hands,  nor  was  not  content  therewith  ;  whereby  I 
am  taught  that  I  should  utterly  honour  and  worship  none  but  only  the  Almighty 
God."  It  has  been,  probably,  conjectured  that  Christ  himself  was  the  Angel,  in 
this  passage.     See  Impr.  Vers,  ad  Loc.    Note. 
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innumeraljle  other  saints,  and  of  anj^els  also  ;  and  this  morlern 
Christian  idolatry  has  been  attended  with  all  thi;  absurdities, 
and  with  some^  but  not  all  the  immoralities,  ol'  the  ancient 
Heathen  idolatry.*  It  has,  however,  evidently  promoted 
a  very  great  neglect  of  the  duties  vvc  owe  both  to  God  and 
man. 

SECTION  II. 
Of  the  Moral  Attributes  of  God. 

That  God  is  a  Being-  of  the  greatest /jMr?Vy  and  rectitude 
is  another  important  doctrine  of  revealed  religion  ;  and 
though,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  uniti/,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  the  dictate  of  nature,  it  was  a  doctrine  which  mankind 
had  in  a  great  measure  overlooked,  and  never  sufficiently 
attended  to.  Entertaining  low  notions  of  the  beings  on 
whom  they  supposed  that  they  immediately  depended,  and 
ascribing  to  them  a  great  variety  of  objects  and  pursuits, 
some  of  which  were  exceedingly  trifling  and  unworthy, 
they  had  recourse  to  a  variety  of  methods  by  wiiich  they 
thought  to  recommend  themselves  to  their  favour,  many  of 
which  had  no  connexion  with  moral  virtue,  and  some  of 
them  were  gross  violations  of  the  most  fundamental  rules 
of  it. 

Judging  of  their  gods  as  having  been,  many  of  them,  men 
no  better  than  themselves,  but  subject  to  envy  and  jealousy, 
they  were  in  general,  more  especially  prone  to  that  kind  of 
superstition  which  consists  in  mortifying  themselves,  in 
order  to'  recommend  them  to  God.  If  any  great  calamity 
befel  them,  imagining  the  wrath  of  their  gods  was  to  be 
appeased,  like  that  of  revengeful  and  unreasonable  men, 
with  something  that  cost  them  very  dear,  they  sometimes 
did  not  spare  their  own  children,  but  put  them  to  a  cruel 
death  in  their  sacrifices  ;  and  they  made  dreadful  havock  of 
the  rest  of  their  species  on  much  less  occasions. 

In  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  on  the  contrary, 
we  see  the  moral  character  of  the  Divine  Beinu^  set  in  the 
clearest,  the  strongest  and  most  amiable  light.  We  find  that 
the  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do  loves  all  his  creatures  ; 
that  if  he  chastises  them  it  is  with  reluctance,  and  only  for 
their  good,  and  especially  for  their  improvement  in  virtue; 
that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  any  of  his  creatures,  and  has 
no  pleasure  either  in  the  compliments  thcv  pay  him,  or  the 
gifts  and  sacrifices  which  they  make  to  him,  though,  as  an 

•  See  Liudsey.     Conversations  on  Cliristian  Idolatry. 
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expression  of  their  homage,  dependence  and  gratitude,  he 
may  think  proper  to  require  such  things. 

The  proper  seat  of  virtue  and  solid  happiness  being  in 
the  heart,  the  Divine  Being,  as  his  character  is  revealed  to 
us  in  our  books  of  Scripture,  appears  to  be  most  solicitous 
that  our  hearts  and  atFections  be  right,  and  not  to  pay  much 
attention  to  mere  external  actions,  which  was  every  thing 
that  the  Heathen  gods  were  imagined  to  trouble  themselves 
about.  On  the  contrary,  the  God  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians is  always  represented  as  searching  the  hearts,  and  as 
attending  to  the  inmost  thoughts,  inclinations  and  purposes 
of  the  mind ;  so  that  no  secret  or  intended  iniquity  can 
escape  his  animadversion. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
cerning the  moral  attributes  of  God,  I  shall,  first,  consider 
his  purity  or  holiness,  including  his  regard  to  moral  virtue  in 
general,  and  then  his  goodness,  mercy  and  veracity,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned. 

Passages  which  express  the  purity  or  holiness  of  God  in 
general,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  many  of  them  very 
emphatical ;  as,  Lev.  xix.  2,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy  :  for  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy."  The  angels,  in  the  vision  of 
Isaiah  vi.  3,  are  represented  as  crying  one  to  another, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory."  Moses,  in  that  remarkable  song  which 
he  composed  for  the  Israelites,  in  order  that  they  might 
commit  it  to  memory,  says,  Deut.  xxxii.  3,  4,  "  I  will  pub- 
lish the  name  of  the  Lord  :  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our 
God.  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect :  for  all  his  ways 
are  judgment :  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and 
right  is  he."  Habbakuk,  addressing  himself  to  God,  says, 
eh.  i.  12,  13,  "Art  thou  not  from  everlasting,  O  Lord 
my  God,  mine  holy  one  ? — Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  ev^il,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity."  When 
David  enumerates  the  particulars  v/hich  constitute  the 
character  of  the  man  who  is  most  in  favour  with  God,  he 
draws  a  picture  of  the  most  distinguished  moral  virtue. 
Ps.  XV.  1,  2,  &c :  "Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  taber- 
nacle ;  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  He  that  walketh 
uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the 
truth  in  his  heart,  &c."  Lastly,  the  apostle  James  says, 
ch.  i.  13,  "  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  of  God :  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil, 
neither  tempteth  he  any  man." 

A  thousand  passages  in  the  Scriptures  express  the  pleasure 
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which  God  takes  in  good  men,  and  the  happiness  which  he 
reserves  for  them.  Ps.  cxlvii.  2  :  "  Tlic  Lord  taketh  pleasure 
in  them  that  fear  him,  in  those  that  hope  in  his  mercy." 
Ps.  xxxvii.  23,  24:  "  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered 
by  the  Lord  :  and  he  delighteth  in  his  way.  Though  he  fall, 
he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down  :  for  the  Lord  upholdeth 
him  with  his  hand."  Ps.  ciii.  13:  "Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children:  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him."  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11,  12:  "  For  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun 
and  shield  :  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory  :  no  good 
thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly. 
O  Lord  of  Hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  are  always  represented  as  the 
sole  objects  of  the  Divine  displeasure  and  vengeance;  as 
Isa.  Ivii.  21  :  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked;"  and  xlviii.  22.  And  all  the  judgments  which 
the  Divine  Being  is  represented  as  interposing  to  inflict,  are 
always  said  to  have  been  on  the  account  of  wickedness  only, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  first  parents,  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
w^orld,  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  Canaanites, 
and  many  others. 

Whereas  the  favour  of  the  Heathen  gods  was  supposed  to 
be  gained  by  the  performance  of  certain  rites  and  ceremonies, 
while  moral  virtue  was  seldom  thought  to  be  of  any  use  for 
that  purpose  ;  the  contrary  is  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms,  with  respect  to  the  true  God  ;  and  admonitions  of  this 
kind  are  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  books  of  Scripture. 
David,  confessing  his  sins  before  God,  says,  Ps.  li.  16,  17, 
"  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it:  thou 
delightest  not  in  burnt  offering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are 
a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou 
wilt  not  despise."  One  of  the  finest"  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings  to  this  purpose  is,  Isa.  i.  10 — 18  :  "  Hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom,  give  ear  unto  the  law  of 
our  God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah.  To  what  purpose  is  the 
multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord  :  I  am 
full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts, 
and  1  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of 
he  goats.  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath 
required  this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts  ?  Bring  no 
more  vain  oblations,  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me, 
the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies  I  can- 
not away  with,  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 
Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  haleth  ; 
they  are  a  trouble  unto  me,  I  am  weary  to  bear  them.     And 
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when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from 
you  :  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear  : 
your  hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash  ye,  make  you  clean,  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes,  cease  to 
do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed, 
judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.  Come  now,  and  let 
us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord  :  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool."  The  same  sentiment 
is  also  admirably  expressed  in  Micah  vi.  6 — 8  :  "  Where- 
with shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before 
the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offer- 
ings, with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 
oil?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit 
of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul }  He  hath  shewed  thee, 
O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ?"  To  the  same  purpose  see  also 
Ps.  1.  8 — 23.  Jer.  vii.  2 — 10.  Hos.  vi.  6,  and  Amos  v. 
21—24-. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  John  the  Baptist  exposing 
the  vain  confidence  of  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  having 
Abraham  for  their  father  ;  Matt.  iii.  9  :  and  our  Saviour  also, 
when  they  made  the  same  boast,  in  his  presence,  says,  John 
viii.  39  and  44,  "  If  ye  were  Abraham's  children,  ye  would 
do  the  works  of  Abraham. — Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do.*'  Again,  speaking 
of  his  natural  relations,  he  says.  Matt.  xii.  oO,  "  Whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  father  who  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is 
my  brother,  and  sister  and  mother.*' 

If  we  consider  the  great  object  and  end  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  scheme  of  revelation,  we  cannot  but  see  that  it  was 
intended  to  promote  the  practice  of  moral  virtue,  in  order  to 
men's  attaining  to  the  greatest  degrees  of  perfection  and 
happiness.  The  Ten  Commandments,  which  God  spake 
from  Sinai,  are  all  of  a  moral,  and  most  of  them  of  a  social 
nature.  His  earnest  exhortations  to  the  Israelites,  through 
the  whole  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  enforces  the  practice 
of  virtue  in  the  strongest  manner  ;  and  so  do  all  the  writings 
of  the  prophets.  The  purport  of  their  earnest  exhortations 
is,  "  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well ;  turn  ye,  turn  ye, 
from  your  evil  ways  ;   why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?" 

Repentance  and  works  meet  for  repentance^  was  the  chief 
subject  of  John  the  Baptist's  preaching,  and  also  of  that  of 
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our  Saviour.  Our  Lord's  admuablc  sermon  on  the  mount, 
consists  chiefly  ot"  precepts  of  the  most  suljlime  moral 
virtue  ;  and  he  represents  the  fate  of  all  mankind  at  the  last 
day,  as  determined  by  a  regard  to  their  moral  character  only, 
and  especially  their  benevolence. 

Whenever  the  general  design  of  the  gospel  is  mentioned, 
it  is  always  spoken  of  as  intended  to  reform  and  bless 
mankind.  Thus  the  apostle  Peter,  in  his  address  to  the 
Jews,  after  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
says,  xVcts  iii.  26,  "  God,  having  raised  up  his  S041  Jesus, 
sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you 
from  his  iniquities."  To  the  same  purpose  the  apostle 
Paul,  Titus  ii.  11 — 14-:  "  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth 
salvation,  hath  appeared  to  all  men  ;  teaching  us,  that 
denying  ungodliness  and  wordly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  riiihteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world  ;  looking 
for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  :  who  gave  himself  for 
us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works." 
And  our  Lord  himself  says,  John  xv.  8,  "  Herein  is  my 
father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit/' 

Lastly,  it  is  impossible  that  the  practice  of  universal 
virtue,  absolute  or  relative,  should  be  more  strongly  enforced 
than  it  is  in  all  the  apostolical  epistles,  and  especially 
towards  the  close  of  them.  See  Rom.  ii.  4 — 12.  1  Cor.  vi. 
9,  10.  Eph.  i.  4,  V.  2—4.  1  Thess.  v.  22.  The  Epistle  of 
James  throughout.   1  Pet.  ii.  11,  12.  1  John  iv.  20,  21. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  any  thing  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  this  in  any  system  of  Heathen  religion.  Almost 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  enjoin 
practices  that  are  merely  idle  and  insignificant,  for  too  often 
they  countenance  the  most  destructive  vices. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Goodness  of  God. 

The  goodness  of  God  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  inferred 
from  a  view  of  the  works  of  creation,  a  benevolent  design 
being  sufficiently  manifest  in  every  thing  that  we  under- 
stand. Indeed  the  great  mixture  that  we  see  of  apparent 
evil  is  apt  to  stagger  even  well  disposed  minds,  especially 
when  themselves  are  affected  by  it ;  but  in  the  Scriptures 
we  see  all  these  doubts  removed.  All  events  are  promis- 
cuously ascribed  to  God  ;  but  his  intention  is  represented 
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as  being  good  and  kind,  even  when  his  proceedings  are  the 
most  severe.  David,  addressing  himself  to  God,  says,  Ps. 
cxix.  68,  "  Thou  art  good,  and  doest  good."  Ps.  cxlv.  9, 
"  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works."  Ps.  xxxiii.  5,  "  The  earth  is  full  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord."  Ps.  cxlv.  \5,  16,  "  The  eyes  of  all 
wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due 
season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire 
of  every  living  thing." 

Our  Lord  says,  Matt.  xix.  17,  "  There  is  none  good  but 
one,  that  is  God  ;"  and  in  his  sermon  upon  the  mount,  he 
enforces  the  duty  of  universal  benevolence  by  the  con- 
sideration of  that  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Matt,  v.  45  : 
"  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  The 
apostle  John  expresses  himself  in  the  most  emphatical 
manner  concerning  this  subject,  when  he  says,  1  John  iv. 
16,  "  We  have  known  and  believed  the  love  that  God  hath 
to  us.  God  is  love  ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him."  And  the  apostle  James  says, 
ch.  i.  IZs  "  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights." 

The  severity  with  which  good  men  are  sometimes  treated, 
is  always  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  correction  of 
a  tender  father,  intended  to  promote  the  reformation  and 
good  of  his  children  ;  and  what  he  always  inflicts  with 
reluctance.  Jeremiah  says.  Lam.  iii.  31 — 33,  "  The  Lord 
will  not  cast  off  for  ever.  But  though  he  cause  grief,  yet 
will  he  have  compassion,  according  to  the  multitude  of  his 
mercies  ;  for  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the 
children  of  men."  The  prophet  Hosea  draws  a  most  affect- 
ing picture  of  the  painful  reluctance  with  which  the  Divine 
Being  has  recourse  to  severity,  after  the  most  aggravated 
and  repeated  provocations.  Hosea  xi.  1 — 9  :  "  When  Israel 
was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt. — They  sacrificed  unto  Baalim,  and  burnt  incense  to 
graven  images.  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them 
by  their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them.  I 
drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love. — My 
people  are  bent  to  backsliding  from  me  :  though  they  called 
them  to  the  Most  High,  none  at  all  would  exalt  him.  How 
shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  How  shall  1  deliver  thee, 
Israel  ?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  How  shall  I 
set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?    Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my 
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repentings  are  kindled  together.  I  will  not  execute  the 
fierceness  of  mine  anger,  I  will  not  return  to  destroy 
Ephraim  ;  for  1  am  God,  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One  in  the 
midst  of  thee." 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  also,  reminds 
the  persecuted  (christians  of  his  age,  of  these  comforting 
sentiments,  so  peculiarly  proper  to  their  circumstances. 
Heb.  xii.  o — 1 1  :  "  Ye  have  forgotten  the  exhortation  which 
speaketh  unto  you  as  unto  children.  My  son,  despise  not 
thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art 
rebuked  of  him :  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  recciveth.  If  ye  endure 
chastening,   God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons:  for  what 

son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ? Now,  no 

chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ; 
nevertheless,  afterward,  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness  unto  them  who  are  exercised  thereby," 

Lastly,  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is  always  repre- 
sented as  an  instance  of  the  exceedingly  great  love  and 
goodness  of  God.  John  iii.  16:  "  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believcth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  1  John 
iv.  9,  10 :  "  In  this  \w2ls  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards 
us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love, 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us."  Rom.  viii. 
32:  '*  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freelv  give 
us  all  things  ?" 

SECTION  IV. 

0/  the  Mercij  of  God. 

The  mercy  of  God  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  return 
to  their  duty,  when  they  have  once  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  his  displeasure  by  their  offences,  is  a  subject 
of  which  mankind,  especially  those  whose  minds  were  ren- 
dered timid  and  fearful  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  would 
be  more  apt  to  entertain  doubts,  than  of  the  goodness  of 
God  in  general.  No  proof,  by  way  of  inference  only,  how 
short  and  plain  soever,  would  be  sufficient  for  such  persons; 
and  yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  such  persons  should  receive  all  possible  satisfaction 
with  respect  to  it :  lest,  through  a  distrust  of  the  mercy  of 
God,  they  should  be  driven  into  absolute  despair.    Besides, 
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nothing  is  so  engaging-,  and  furnishes  so  powerful  a  motive 
to  a  return  to  duty,  as  a  thorough  persuasion  of  the  clemency 
of  the  offended  party.  On  this  account,  probably,  it  is,  that 
the  declarations  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  the  truly  penitent, 
are  so  remarkably  full  and  explicit  in  the  Scriptures,  inso- 
much that  no  doubt  can  possibly  remain  with  respect  to  it. 

At  the  very  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  is  deemed  to  be  the  most  rigorous  of  all  the 
Divine  dispensations,  when  Moses  waited  in  Mount  Sinai 
with  the  second  tables  of  stone,  immediately  after  that  most 
aggravated  offence  of  the  Israelites  in  making  the  golden 
calf,  the  Divine  Being  makes  the  most  solemn  declaration  of 
his  mercy  imaginable.  Exod.  xxxiv.  6 — 7  :  "  And  the  Lord 
descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him  there,  and  pro- 
claimed the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by 
before  him,  and  proclaimed.  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  ini- 
quity and  transgression  and  sin." 

When  Moses  foretels  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Israelites, 
in  consequence  of  their  idolatry,  and  other  vices,  he  at  the 
same  time  gives  them  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  the 
Divine  favour  in  case  of  their  repentance.  I  shall  quote 
two  remarkable  passages  for  this  purpose.  Deut.  iv.  2o — 31: 
"  When  thou  shalt  beget  children,  and  children*s  children, 
and  ye  shall  have  remained  long  in  the  land,  and  shall  corrupt 
yourselves  and  make  a  graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of  any 
thing,  and  shall  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
provoke  him  to  anger :  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
against  you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  soon  utterly  perish  from 
off  the  land  whereunto  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it :  ye 
shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon  it,  but  shall  utterly  be 
destroyed.  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  you  among  the 
nations,  and  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number  among  the 
Heathen,  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  you.  And  there  ye 
shall  serve  gods,  the  w^ork  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone, 
which  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smell.  But  if 
from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt 
find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  soul.  When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all  these 
things  are  come  upon  thee,  even  in  the  latter  days,  if  thou 
turn  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  be  obedient  unto  his 
voice,  (for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  merciful  God,)  he  will 
not  forsake  thee,  neither  destroy  thee,  nor  forget  the  cove- 
nant of  thy  fathers  which  he  sware  unto  them."     Deut. 
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XXX.  1 — 5:  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  all  these 
things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and  the  curse, 
which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to 
mind,  among  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
driven  thee,  and  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
shalt  obey  his  voice,  according  to  all  that  I  command  thee 
this  day,  thou  and  thy  children,  with  all  thine  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul :  that  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn 
thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  will 
return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.  If  any  of  thine  be  driven 
out  unto  the  outmost  parts  of  heaven,  from  thence  will  the 
Lord  thy  God  gather  thee,  and  from  thence  will  he  fetch 
thee.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the 
land  which  thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess 
it,  and  he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy 
fathers." 

To  these  promises  Daniel  had  recourse,  when  he  made 
confession  and  prayer  to  God  on  the  behalf  of  Israel,  during 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Dan.  ix.  8,  9 :  "  O  Lord,  to  us  be- 
longeth  confusion  of  face,  to  our  kings,  to  our  princes,  and 
to  our  fathers,  because  we  have  sinned  against  thee.  To 
the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgivenesses,  though 
we  have  rebelled  against  him."  The  prophet  Jeremiah  also 
repeats  the  same  promises  of  mercy  and  restoration,  with  a 
view  to  the  same 'case.  Jer.  iii.  12  and  14  :  "  Go  and  pro- 
claim these  words  toward  the  north,  and  say,  Return,  thou 
backsliding  Israel,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  not  cause  mine 
anger  to  fall  upon  you,  for  I  am  merciful,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  I  will  not  keep  anger  for  ever. — Turn,  O  backsliding 
children,  saith  the  Lord,  for  I  am  married  unto  you  :  and  I 
will  take  you,  one  of  a  city,  and  two  of  a  family,  and  1  will 
bring  you  to  Zion." 

The  declarations  of  Divine  mercy  to  penitent  offenders, 
upon  a  great  variety  of  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the 
Jewish  history,  and  especially  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and 
of  the  prophets,  who  wrote  in  times  of  great  degeneracy, 
are  remarkably  emphatical  ;  and  to  give  us  the  stronger 
foundation  for  our  confidence  in  the  Divine  mercy  it  is 
always  represented  as  arising  from  himself  only,  from  that 
love  and  compassion  which  is  essential  to  his  nature,  and 
which  he  bears  to  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  We  cannot 
so  much  as  collect  from  any  of  them  the  most  distant  hint 
of  its  arising;  from  any  foreign  consideration  whatever  ;  and 
this  was  certainly  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  ; 
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since  a  suspicion  of  this  kind  would  tend  to  beget  an  idea 
of  uncertainty,  or  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the  Divine 
mercy. 

Indeed,  every  idea  of  this  nature  seems  to  be  expressly 
excluded  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  that  decla- 
ration which  the  Divine  Being  makes  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  xliii.  22 — 25,  "  Thou  hast  not  called  upon  me,  O  Ja- 
cob, but  thou  hast  been  weary  of  me,  O  Israel. — Thou  hast 
made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins,  thou  hast  wearied  me  with 
thine  iniquities.  1,  even  I  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy 
transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy 
sins."  David,  it  is  evident,  had  no  other  idea  when  he 
prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  Ps.  xxv.  6— -11, 
"  Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  tender  mercies,  and  thy  loving- 
kindnesses,  for  they  have  been  ever  of  old.  Remember  not 
the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgressions  ;  according  to 
thy  mercy  remember  thou  me,  for  thy  goodness  sake,  O 
Lord.  Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord  ;  therefore  will  he 
teach  siruiers  in  the  way.  The  meek  will  he  guide  in 
judgment:  and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way.  All  the 
paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth,  unto  such  as  keep 
his  covenant,  and  his  testimonies.  For  thij  name's  sake,  O 
Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity:  for  it  is  great." 

On  this  most  important  and  agreeable  subject,  I  shall 
quote  a  few  more  passages.  Ps.  ciii.  8 — 14 :  "  The  Lord  is 
merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy.  He  will  not  always  chide:  neither  will  he  keep  his 
anger  for  ever.  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins  ; 
nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities.  For  as  the 
heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy 
toward  them  that  fear  him.  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions  from  us. 
Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame,  he  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  dust."  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  6  :  "  For  thou, 
Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive."  Isa.  Iv.  6,7  '•  "  Seek 
ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him 
while  he  is  near.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  :  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God, 
for  he  will  abundantly  pardon."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11:  "  As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and 
live:  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways;  for  why  will  ye 
die,  O  house  of  Israel?"     Ver.  14 — 16:  "  When  I  say  unto 
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the  wicked,  Thou  shalt  surely  die:  if  ho  turn  from  his  sin, 
and  do  that  which  is  hiwful  and  right;  if  the  wicked  restore 
the  i)ledge,  give  again  that  he  liad  robbed,  walk  in  the 
statutes  of  life  without  committing  iniquity ;  he  shall 
surely  live,  he  shall  not  die.  None  of  his  sins  that  he  hath 
committed  shall  be  mentioned  unto  him:  he  hath  done  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  surely  live."  Ezek.  xviii. 
31,32:  "  Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions, 
whereby  ye  have  transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  s})irit;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel? 
For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith 
the  Lord  God:  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live  ye." 

These  passages  certainly  express  more  than  a  willingness, 
the}^  discover  a  most  earnest  desire  in  the  Divine  Being,  that 
sinners  should  repent  and  be  happy.  I  shall  therefore  close 
these  quotations  with  only  one  more  from  Micah  vii.  18,  19: 
"  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity, 
and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  his  heri- 
tage ?  He  retaineth  not  his  anger  for  ever,  because  he 
delighteth  in  mercy.  He  will  turn  again,  he  will  have  com- 
passion upon  us  :  he  will  subdue  our  iniquities  :  and  thou 
wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

The  mercy  of  God  appears  not  only  in  such  full  declara- 
tions as  these,  but  likewise  in  the  history  of  his  conduct,  as 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.     As  often  as  the  Israelites 
repented,   after  suffering  for  their  frequent  apostacies,  so 
often  did  they  find  mercy.    This  was  the  case,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  with  King  Manasseh,   and  also  with  Ahab  ; 
Yior  was  this  grace  confined  to  the  Israelites.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  Nineveh   obtained   the  same  favour  on  the  same 
equitable  terms  ;  for  upon  Jonah's  proclamation,  that  within 
forty  days  Nineveh  should  be  destroyed,  we  read,  Jonah  iii. 
5 — 10,  that  "  the  people  of  Nineveh  believed  God,  and  pro- 
claimed a  fast,  and  put  on  sack-cloth,  from  the  greatest  of 
them  even   to  the  least  of  them;"    and   that  the  king  of 
Nineveh  '*  arose  from  his  throne,  and  laid  his  robe  from 
him,  and  covered  him  with  sack-cloth,  and  sat  in  ashes. 
And  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  and  published  through 
Nineveh,  (by  the  decree  of  the  king  and  his  nobles)  saying, 
Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor  flock,  taste  any  thing; 
let  them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water.     But  let  man  and  beast 
be  covered  with  sack-cloth,  and  cry  mightily  unto  God  : 
yea,  let  them  turn  everyone  from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the 
violence  that  is  in  their  hands.     Who  can  tell  if  God  will 
turn  and  repent,  and  turn  away  from  his  fierce  anger,  that 
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we  perish  not  ?  And  God  saw  their  works,  that  they 
turned  from  their  evil  way,  and  God  repented  of  the  evil 
that  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them,  and  he  did  it 
not."  Jonah  himself  was  displeased  that  his  prediction 
was  not  literally  fulfilled  ;  but  the  acknowledgment  which 
he  makes  why  he  was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  com- 
mission, is  much  to  our  present  purpose.  Ch.  iv.  1,9: 
"  But  it  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he  was  very 
angry.  And  he  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  1  pray  thee, 
O  Lord,  was  not  this  my  saying,  when  I  was  yet  in  my 
country?  Therefore  1  fled  before  unto  Tarshish  :  for  I 
knew  that  thou  art  a  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repentest  thee  of  the 
evil." 

The  above-mentioned  declarations  of  mercy  to  the  peni- 
tent, were  delivered  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  no 
person   will  imagine  that  they  were  restricted   under   the 
gospel.     John  the  Baptist,  the  fore-runner  of  our  Lord,  our 
Lord  himself,  and  also  his  apostles,  all  opened  their  respec- 
tive commissions  with  the  doctrine  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins.     Matt.  iii.  1,2:  "  In  those   days  came 
John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  and 
saying.  Repent  ye  :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  :" 
and,  ver.  8,  "  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance."    Chap.  iv.  17:  "From   that   time   Jesus   began   to 
preach,  and  to  say,  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."     It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  more  striking  or  more 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  propitious  nature  of  the  Divine 
Being,  than  our  Lord  has  done  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  in  which  we  are  informed,  Luke  xv.  18 — 20,  that  as 
soon  as  this  profligate  youth  came  to  himself,  and  to  a  reso- 
lution to  return  to  his  father,  and  to  say,  "  Father,  I  have 
sinned  ao:ainst  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ; — when  he  was  yet  a  great  way 
off',  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him."     The  Lord's  prayer,  and 
the  illustration  of  it  by  our   Lord   himself.   Matt.  vi.  14, 
assures  us,   that  if  we  forgive   men   their   trespasses,   our 
heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  us.     The  same  doctrine  is 
repeated  and  enforced  by  him  in  his  parable  of  the  king  who 
took  an  account  of  his  servants,  one  of  whom  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents.  Matt,  xviii.  23. 

The  apostle  Peter,  at  the  close  of  his  first  speech,  to  a 
great  multitude  of  Jews,  who  were  assembled  on  the  report 
of  the  first  great  miracle  that  was  wrought  after  the  ascen- 
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sion  of  our  Lord,  viz.  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  says,  Acts  ii.  38,  "  Repent,  and  be  bap- 
tized every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
remission  of  sins."  The  same  apostle  speaking  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  says,  2  Pet.  iii.  9,  Crod  is  "  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance ;" 
and,  to  (juote  no  more,  the  apostle  John  says,  1  John  i.  8,  9, 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness." 

SECTION   V. 
Of  the  Divine  Veracity. 

The  last  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  of 
which  I  shall  take  particular  notice,  is  his  veracity^  or  regard 
to  truth,  and  his  fidelity  with  respect  to  his  promises  and 
engagements.  Of  this  we  can  have  no  direct  knowledge 
from  the  light  of  nature,  though  we  infer  from  it  that  we 
should  have  reason  to  depend  upon  the  truth  of  all  the  de- 
clarations of  the  Divine  Being,  if  he  should  think  proper  to 
make  any;  but  in  the  Scriptures  we  find  both  the  most 
express  declarations  concerning  the  veracity  and  faithfulness 
of  God,  and  likewise  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  corre- 
sponding to  those  declarations. 

In  Isa.  Ixv.  16,  he  is  called  tite  God  of  truth.  It  is  said  of 
him,  Ps.  cxlvi.  (3,  he  "  "keepeth  truth  for  ever;"  and  he 
himself  says,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  '3 1,  "My  covenant  W'ill  I  not 
break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips  :"  and 
Isa.  xlvi.  1  I,  "  I  have  spoken  it,  I  will  also  bring  it  to  pass; 
I  have  purposed  it,  I  will  also  do  it."  Lastly,  we  read, 
Heb.  vi.  18,  "  It  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie." 

With  respect  to  facts,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no 
instance  is  mentioned  of  the  Divine  Being  having  failed  to 
fulfil  any  promise  that  he  had  made,  respecting  either  indi- 
viduals, or  nations  of  mankind  ;  but  a  great  variety  of  facts 
are  recorded,  in  which  the  performance  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  engagement.  I  shall  recite  only  one  of  them.  After 
the  children  of  Israel  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  it 
is  said,  Josh.  xxi.  43 — \5,  "  And  the  Lord  gave  unto  Israel 
all  the  land  which  he  sware  to  give  unto  their  fathers  :  and 
they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein.  And  the  Lord  gave 
them  rest  round  about,  according  to  all  that  he  sware  unto 
their  fathers  :  and  there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies 
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before  them:  the  Lord  delivered  all  their  enemies  into 
their  hand.  There  failed  not  ought  of  any  thing  good 
which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  all 
came  to  pass." 

On  such  ground  as  this  (the  Jewish  and  Christian  re- 
ligions having  been  proved  to  be  divine)  we  have  sufficient 
reason  to  depend  upon  the  truth  of  those  Divine  declara- 
tions, the  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  not  yet 
come  ;  especially  with  respect  to  the  grand  catastrophe  of 
the  whole  scheme,  viz.  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of 
all  the  dead,  followed  by  an  ample  reward  for  the  righteous, 
and  an  adequate  punishment  for  the  wicked.* 

*  Archbishop  Tillotson  was  one  of  those  serious  reflecting  persons,  of  whom 
probably,  no  age  has  been  quite  destitute,  who  could  not  reconcile  to  benevolence 
and  pietj',  the  common  creed  of  Christians  on  the  momentous  question  of  future 
punishments.  To  relieve  his  peplexity,  without  impeaching  the  Divine  vei-acitt/,  he 
offers,  in  one  of  his  Sermons,  the  following  considerations :  "  There  is  this  remark- 
able difference  between  promises  and  threatnings,  that  he  who  promiseth  passeth 
over  a  right  to  another,  and  thereby  stands  obliged  to  him  in  justice  and  faithfulness 
to  make  good  his  promise ;  and  if  he  do  not,  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made 
is  not  only  disappointed,  but  injuriously  dealt  withal:  but  in  threatnings  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  He  that  threatens,  keeps  the  right  of  punishing  in  his  own  hand, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  execute  what  he  hath  threatned  any  further  than  the  reasons 
and  ends  of  government  do  require;  and  he  may  without  injury  to  the  party 
threatned,  remit  and  abate  as  much  as  he  pleaseth  of  the  punishment  that  he  hath 
threatned.  And  because  in  so  doing  he  is  not  worse  but  better  than  his  word,  no 
body  can  find  fault  or  complain  of  any  wrong  or  injustice  thereby  done  to  him. 
Nor  is  this  any  impeachment  of  God's  truth  and  faithfulness,  any  more  than  is 
esteemed  among  men,  a  piece  of  falsehood  not  to  do  what  they  have  threatned. 
God  did  absolutely  threaten  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  his  peevish  prophet 
did  understand  the  threatnings  to  be  absolute,  and  was  very  angry  with  God  for 
employing  him  in  a  message  that  was  not  made  good.  But  God  understood  his 
own  right  and  did  what  he  pleased,  notwithstanding  the  threatning  he  had 
denounced ;  and  for  all  Jonah  was  so  touched  in  honour  that  he  had  rather  himself 
had  died  than  that  Nineveh  should  not  have  been  destroyed,  only  to  have  verified 

liis  message."     Sermons.    1737,   VIII.   p.  209 White.    Pref.  xx. 

For  this  Sermon  Tillotson  has  been  classed  among  the  merciful  Doctors  and 
"  written  against,  in  Vindication  of  the  Eternity  of  Hell  Torments."  See  "  The 
Restoration  of  all  Things."  Pref.  Dr.  Young  also,  in  1728,  thus  hitched  the 
Archbishop  into  rhinie.  After  describing  him  as  Ibelieving  in  A  Deity^  that's 
perfectly  well-bred,  the  Satirist  makes  his  ft;mi\\e  Free-thinker  exclaim. — 

Dear  T — I — n  !  be  sure  the  best  of  men  ; 

Nor  thought  he  more  than  ihoiig-ht  g-reat  Origen; 

Tho',  once  upon  a  time,  he  misbehav'd, 

Poor  Satan  I  doubtless  he'll,  at  lengtli,  be  sav'd. 

Love  of  Fame.  1728.   Sat.  VI.  p.  148. 


29.5 


ClIAPTER  II. 

OF  THE   DUTY  WHICH   GOD  REQUIRES  Oi<    MAN. 

•-♦-•^ 

The  unity,  and  the  moral  attributes  of  God  being  so 
clearly  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  \vc  naturally  ex- 
pect that  the  chief  thing  which  he  will  require  of  man  will 
be  purity  of  heart  and  integrity  of  life,  or  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples, tile  uniform  practice,  and  the  confirmed  habits  of  all 
moral  virtue  ;  comprehending  an  unfeigned  reverence  and 
love  of  himself,  the  highest  respect  for  his  authority,  and  a 
humble  and  cheerful  submission  to  all  the  dispensations  of 
his  providence,  together  with  all  the  natural  expressions  of 
our  dependence  upon  him,  and  obligation  to  him.  We 
might  also  expect  that  he  would  reciuire  of  us  a  sincere 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  all  those 
actions  which  naturally  arise  from  that  generous  principle, 
viz.  all  the  duties  of  justice,  equity  and  humanity.  Lastl}^, 
we  might  expect  that  his  authority  should  be  interposed  in 
favour  of  those  virtues  which  more  inunediately  respect 
ourselves,  and  the  government  of  our  appetites  and  pas- 
sions ;  so  that  in  all  things  we  be  chaste  and  temperate, 
no  slaves  to  violent  and  unreasonable  passions,  or  to  any 
affection  of  mind  by  which  we  might  debase  our  natures, 
or  expose  ourselves  to  the  temptation  of  disturbing  and  in- 
juring others. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Duty  of  Man  with  Respect  to  God. 

The  duties  of  piety,  or  devotion,  consisting  of  a  right 
disposition  of  mind  with  respect  to  God,  and  the  actions 
which  flow  from  that  disposition,  are,  in  a  manner,  peculiar 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  ;  being  almost  un- 
known to  the  (xentile  world.  But  in  the  Scriptures  very 
great  stress  is  deservedly  laid  upon  them. 

In  general,  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  an  habitual 
regard  to  his  inspection,  authority  and  example,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Scriptures  as  the  most  effectual  guard,  and  the 
most  powerful  and  animating  principle  of  virtue  ;  and  every 
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branch  of  virtue  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  his  express  com- 
mand, and  as  an  observance  of  the  laws  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  prescribe  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct. 
Sentiments  of  this  kind  are  expressed  with  an  infinite 
diversity  of  manner  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  so  that  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  between 
the  books  of  Scripture  and  the  best  moral  pieces  of  the 
Heathen  writers  is  exceedingly  striking. 

When  Joseph  was  tempted  to  commit  adultery  in  the 
most  private  manner,  he  replied.  Gen.  xxxix.  9,  "  How 
can  1  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?'* 
Solomon  also  says,  Prov.  ix.  10,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  ;"  and  Prov.  xvi.  6,  "  By  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  men  depart  from  evil."  We  are  exhorted  to  be 
holy,  because  God  is  holy,  Lev.  xix.  2.  1  Pet.  i.  16:  to 
"  be  perfect,  even  as  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect," Matt.  v.  48  ;  and  also  to  "  be  followers  of  God  as 
dear  children,"  Eph.  v.  1.  And,  for  this  reason,  to  "  be 
kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God  in  Christ*  hath  forgiven  us.'*     Ch.  iv.  32. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the 
wicked,  that  "  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes," 
Ps.  xxxvi.  1  :  and  that  "  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts," 
Ps.  X.  4. 

The  disposition  of  mind  which  we  are  required  to  culti- 
vate, with  respect  to  God,  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures 
as  a  mixture  of  filial  reverence,  love  and  confidence,  as  to  a 
most  aff'ectionate  father,  and  equitable  moral  governor  ;  and 
has   in    it   nothing   of  that   terror   and   anxiety,   which  is 


*  Corrected  from  the  common  version /or  Christ's  sake,  which  is  also  in  the  text  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  translated  in  1549.  In  thus  accommodating  the  text  to  their 
doctrinal  prejudices,  the  English  translators,  appear  not  to  have  been  imitated  by 
those  of  other  countries.  The  Italian  Protestant,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1551,  trans- 
lates per  Christo,  and  the  French  translations,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
are  equally  correct.  One  of  the  latter,  indeed,  printed  at  Mow*  in  1710,  by  the 
Jansenists,  has  in  a  note,  professedly,  from  the  Gree/t,  the  following  extraordinary 
reading,  comme  Jesus  Ckrist  nous  a  pardonne.  Dr.  Doddridge  translates  the  passage 
correctly,  yet  with  the  salvo  of  thus  bringing  the  mistranslation  into  his  paraphrase, 
"  even  as  God  in  Christ,  and  for  his  sake,  hath  freely  forgiven  you,"  a  description  of 
free  forgiveness,  not  the  most  accurate.  There  is  a  note  on  the  place,  but  no  hint  of 
a  mistake  in  the  common  version.  Mr.  Lindsey  might  have  added  this  passage  to 
his  instances  of  that  Expositor's  management.  See  Historical  View,  pp.  32 — 40.  As 
specimens  oi  management  m  times  nearer  the  Reformation,  the  following  may  suffice: 
Bishop  Latimer  in  his  3rd  Sermon,  before  Edward  the  6th,  in  1549i  quotes  as  the 
saying  of  Christ,  "  Whatsoever  ye  ask  my  Father  in  my  name  shall  be  given  you, 
through  my  merits,"  Bishop  H.ill  in  his  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  quenched,  quotes  as  from 
2  Cor.  xiii.  4,  "  He  was  crucified  through  weakness,  yet  he  liveth  in  the  power  of 
his  Godhead."  See  Latimer's  Sermons,  8vo.  1738,  L  p.  119»  and  Satan's  Fiery  Darts^ 
&c.  by  J.  H.  D.  D.  B.  N.  ISmo.  1647,  p.  2. 
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inspired  by  a  subjection  to  a  cruel  or  capricious  being.  On 
this  account  we  are  sometimes  commanded  to  "  serve  the 
Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling,"  Ps.  ii.  11:  and 
at  other  times  to  "  serve  the  Lord  with  ,2,ladness,'*  Ps.  c.  2. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  means  a  perfect  attachment  of  soul  to 
this  greatest  and  best  of  Beings,  so  as  to  have  no  will  but 
his,  and  to  respect  no  interest  or  authority  whatever  in 
comparison  with  his. 

Our  Lord,  quoting  from  the  law  of  Moses,  says,  that 
"  the  first  and  great  commandment  is.  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  alfthy  mind,"  Matt.  xxii.  37,  38  :  and  we  are  exhorted 
by  him,  Luke  xii.  4-,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the 
bod}^  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I 
will  forewarn  you  whom  you  shall  fear:  fear  him,  which, 
after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  1  say 
unto  you,  fear  him."  Upon  this  principle,  the  apostles  Peter 
and  John  say,  with  confidence,  to  the  chief  priests  and  rulers 
of  the  Jews,  Acts  iv.  19,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight 
of  God  to  hearken  unto  you,  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye." 

This  habitual  regard  to  God,  and  entire  confidence  in  him, 
is  also  represented  as  the  best  support  of  the  mind  under  all 
the  difficulties  and  trials  of  life.  David  says,  Ps.  xvi.  8, 
"  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me  :  because  he  is  at 
my  right  hand,  1  shall  not  be  moved."  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
exciting  to  confidence  in  God,  says,  ch.  xxvi.  3,  "  Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee."  Solomon  also  gives  this  excellent  advice,  Prov.  iii. 
5,  6,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknow- 
ledge him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths :"  and  the  apostle 
Peter  encourages  Christians,  in  time  of  trial,  to  cast  their 
care  upon  God,  who  careth  for  them.     1  Pet.  v.  7. 

From  a  firm  persuasion  that  every  thing  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  wise  and  good  Providence,  we  find  in  the 
Scriptures  such  expressions  of  hope,  joy,  and  even  exul- 
tation, in  the  most  calamitous  and  trying  scenes,  as 
Heathens  could  have  no  idea  of;  because  they  had  no 
principles  from  which  such  sentiments  and  language  could 
possibly  flow.  The  calm  acquiescence  of  Job  under  a  most 
afflictive  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  has  been 
mentioned  already.  When  Eli  heard  a  message  from  God 
by  Samuel,  the  import  of  which  was  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  befall  his  family,  he  replied,  1  Sam.  iii.  18,  '•  It 
is  the  Lord  ;   let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.     The 
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prophet  Habakkuk  gives  us  a  most  admirable  description, 
not  merely  of  the  acquiescence,  but  of  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  afflictive  providences  should  be  borne,  ch.  iii.  17,  18  : 
"  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit 
be  in  the  vines ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the 
fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flocks  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls  :  Yet  I  will 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  jo}^  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 
David  gives  the  general  ground  of  this  satisfaction  and  con- 
fidence in  the  most  obscure  scenes  of  providence,  when  he 
says,  Ps.  xcvii.  1,2,  "  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth 
rejoice  :  let  the  multitude  of  isles  be  glad  thereof.  Clouds 
and  darkness  are  round  about  him  :  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.'' 

On  the  foundation  of  this  firm  persuasion  of  the  favour  of 
God  to  the  righteous,  and  the  certainty  of  the  reward  which 
he  reserves  for  them,  our  Lord  encourages  his  followers  to 
the  most  cheerful  bearing  of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake. 
Matt.  V.  10 — 12:  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted 
for  righteouness'  sake  :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you,  falsely,  for 
my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad;  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven  :  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you."  Our  Lord  took  the  most  effectual 
method  to  inculcate  an  entire  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  by  directing  it  to  be  the  subject  of  our  daily  prayers. 
Mat  vi.  10  :  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;*' 
and  he  exhibited  an  example  of  this  entire  submission,  in  a 
scene  of  the  greatest  distress  to  which  it  is  probable  that 
human  nature  was  ever  subjected,  I  mean  in  his  agony  in 
the  garden,  when  his  soul  was  "  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death  ;"  when  yet  he  prayed,  saying.  Matt.  xxvi.  39, 
"  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ; 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  And  again, 
in  his  second  prayer  on  that  occasion,  ver.  42,  "  O  my 
Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I 
drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  Lastly,  the  apostle  James 
makes  use  of  exhortations  exactly  similar  to  those  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  case  of  persecution,  James  i.  2  and  12  :  "  My 
brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temp- 
tations.— Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation  :  for 
when  he  is  tried  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which 
the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him."  And  the 
apoistle  Peter,  on  the  same  occasion,  says,   1   Pet.  iii.  14> 
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'*  If  ye  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  happy  are  ye  :  and  be 
not  afraii.1  of  their  terror,  neither  be  troubled." 

The  propriety  of  prai/ing  to  Ciod  is  far  i'rom  being  satis- 
factorily proved  from  tiie  light  of  nature,  and  much  less  can 
the  obligation  of  it  as  a  moral  duty,  be  strictly  demonstrated 
upon  those  principles.  Had  the  practice  appeared  ever  so 
<lesirable,  the  humble  and  the  diffident  might  have  thought 
it  too  presumptuous,  as  much  as  others  would  have  thought 
it  unnecessary.  It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
that,  in  the  Scriptures,  we  find  all  the  indigent  and  de- 
pendent race  of  mankind  encouraged  in  the  freest  and  most 
constant  access  to  God  by  prayer.  And  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  distance  that  subsists  between  the  Divine  Being 
as  our  Creator,  and  us  as  his  creatures,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Scripture  history,  he  appears  in  the  condescending  and 
amiable  character  of  our  Father,  as  ready  to  attend  to  our 
wants,  as  he  is  able  to  supply  thein  ;  being  to  us,  in  reality, 
what  our  occasions  require  him  to  be ;  insomuch,  that 
though  he  is  represented  as  knowing  ev^ery  thing  that  we 
can  tell  him,  even  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  ;  yet,  because 
our  nature  is  such,  that  we  cannot  keep  up  that  constant 
regard  to  him,  in  the  whole  of  our  conduct,  which  our  own 
improvement  and  happiness  require,  without  a  free  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  him,  such  as  we  maintain  with  our 
earthly  governors  and  parents,  (our  attachment  to  whom  is 
greatly  strengthened,  by  the  genuine  and  natural  expressions 
of  it,)  he  has  been  pleased  not  only  to  permit,  but  absolutely 
to  require  that  intercourse  ;  expecting  that  we  should  both 
make  acknowledgments  to  him  for  fiivours  already  received, 
and  also  apply  to  him  for  those  which  we  still  want ;  not 
forgetting,  however,  to  express  the  most  entire  acquiescence 
in  his  will,  whether  he  should  think  proper  to  grant  our 
requests  or  not.  Now,  this  is  certainly  the  very  part  that  a 
prudent  and  wise  parent  would  take  with  a  child,  though 
with  respect  to  himself,  both  the  acknowledgments  and  the 
requests  of  the  child  were  ever  so  unnecessary. 

In  the  Old  .Testament  history,  we  find  prayer  to  be  the 
constant  practice  of  all  good  men  ;  and  so  far  was  there  from 
being  any  doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  it,  that  it  is 
mentioned  by  Eliphaz  as  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the 
wickedness  which  he  ascribed  to  Job,  that  he  even  cast  off 
fear,  and  restrained  prayer  before  God.  Job.  xv.  4.  It  is 
mentioned  as  the  characteristic  of  God,  that  he  heareth 
prayer.  Ps.  Ixv.  2  :  "  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee 
shall  all  flesh  come."  Solomonalsosays,  Prov.  xv.  8,  that"  the 
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prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight ;"  and  David,  Ps.  cxiv. 
18,  19,  "The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon 
him. — He  also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  and  will  save  them." 

Our  Saviour  recommends  frequent  prayer  to  his  disciples. 
He  also  gave  them  a  variety  of  particular  instructions,  and 
was  himself  a  pattern  for  them,  with  respect  to  it.  For  we 
not  only  read  of  his  pra3nng  upon  particular  occasions, 
(several  of  which  prayers  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,) 
but  it  is  said,  upon  one  occasion,  that  he  spent  even  a  whole 
night  in  prayer  to  God,  Luke  vi.  12  ;  as  if  he  who  received 
the  most  from  God,  and  who  was  therefore  the  most 
dependent  upon  him,  thought  it  necessary  to  be  more 
particularly  careful  to  express  that  dependence.  Our  Lord 
even  encourages  great  earnestness  and  importunity  in 
prayer  ;  one  of  his  parables  being  particularly  calculated  to 
excite  men  "  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint."  Lukexviii. 
1 — 7.  "  What  man  is  there  of  you,"  says  he,  addressing 
himself  to  a  great  multitude.  Matt.  vii.  9 — 11,  "  whom,  if 
his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  Or  if  he  ask  a 
fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ?  If  ye  then,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  him  ?" 

Our  Lord  is  very  careful,  however,  to  inculcate  a  right 
disposition  of  mind  in  prayer,  and  particularly  cautions  his 
disciples  to  avoid  the  ostentation  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
clamorous  repetitions  of  the  Heathens  upon  that  occasion. 
Matt.  vi.  5 — 8  :  "  When  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as 
the  hypocrites  are :  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the 
synagogues,  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may 
be  seen  of  men.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their 
reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet, 
and,  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which 
is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall 
reward  thee  openly.  But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repe- 
titions, as  the  Heathen  do ;  for  they  think  that  they  shall 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  Be  not  ye,  therefore, 
like  unto  them ;  for  your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of,  before  ye  ask  him."  To  these  excellent  admo- 
nitions he  subjoins  that  pattern  of  prayer  which  we  usually 
call  the  Lord's  prai/er,  which  is  admirably  simple  and  expres- 
sive ;  and  as  the  most  important  of  all  our  petitions  is  that 
which  we  make  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  he  is  parti- 
cularly careful  to  insist  upon  it,  that  we  make  that  request 
with  a  heart  thoroughly  reconciled  to  all  those  who  have 
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offended  us.  Matt.  vi.  14,  15:  "  For,  if  ye  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you. 
But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses." 

The  apostles  also,  upon  a  great  variety  of  occasions,  most 
earnestly  recommend  frequent  prayer.  1  Thess.  v.  17:  "Pray 
without  ceasing."  Rom.  xii.  12  :  "  Rejoicing  in  hope  ;  pa- 
tient in  tribulation  ;  continuing  instant  in  prayer."  Philip, 
iv.  6:  "  Be  careful  for  nothing  :  but  in  every  thing,  by  prayer 
and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God."  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2  :  "1  exhort — that 
supplications,  prayers,  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks, 
be  made  for  all  men  :  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  autho- 
rity." This  apostle  does  not  fail,  however,  to  recommend  a 
proper  temper  of  mind  in  prayer,  when  he  adds,  ver.  8,  "  I 
will  — that  men  pray  every  where,  lifting  up  holy  hands, 
without  wrath  and  doubting." 

When  persons  are  under  affliction,  they  are  more  especially 
disposed  to  have  recourse  to  prayer.  Seeing  no  other  hope, 
they  fly  to  God,  as  their  all-sufficient  Saviour  and  friend  ; 
and  this  natural  propensity  of  the  mind  is  particularly  encou- 
raged by  the  apostle  James,  v.  13  :  "Is  any  among  you 
afflicted  ?  let  him  pray." 

Though  the  greatest  stress  is  laid,  in  the  Scriptures,  upon 
private  devotion,  it  is  by  no  means  so  much  so,  as  to  set 
aside  the  obligation  of  social  worship^  which  is  also  much 
insisted  upon  in  them.  The  sacrifices  which  were  appointed 
to  be  made  every  morning  and  evening  in  the  Jewish  taber- 
nacle, or  temple,  were  offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  and  as  many  persons  as  conveniently  could,  did 
usually  attend  during  the  ceremony,  and  offered  up  their 
prayers,  while  the  priest  went  into  the  temple  to  burn  incense. 
Luke  i.  10  :  "  And  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  were 
praying  without  at  the  time  of  incense."  David  expresses 
the  high  satisfaction  which  he  received  from  those  oppor- 
tunities of  public  worship,  in  several  of  his  Psalms,  as, 
Ps.  xxvi.  8  :  "  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy 
house,  and  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth."  Ps. 
cxxii.  1  :  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  And  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1  and  10: 
"  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts ! — 
A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand."  He  also 
recommends  the  i^reatest  reverence  upon  these  occasions. 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  7:  "  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly 
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of  the  saints ;  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them  that 
are  about  him." 

Though  we  have  no  particular  accounts  of  the  customs 

of  the  Jews,  in  ancient  times,  with  respect  to  the  manner 

in  which  they  spent  their  sabbaths,  yet,  since  they  were 

commanded  to  rest  from  all  labour  on  those  days,  and  were 

enjoined  to  read  and  meditate  on   their  law  at  all  times, 

Deut.  vi.  7,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  they  employed 

those  days,  in  which  they  had  most  leisure  for  that  purpose, 

in  reading,  meditation  and  prayer ;   and  several  passages  in 

the  Old  Testament  seem  pretty  plainly  to  allude  to  such  a 

custom.   We  find,  however,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  that 

synagogues  were  established  through  the  whole  country  of 

Judea,  and  in   all  other  countries  where  the  Jews  had  any 

settlement ;  and  in  these  places  the  books  of  the  law  and 

the  prophets  were  regularly  read,  and  prayers  made  every 

sabbath-day.      These   services   our    Lord   himself  statedly 

attended,  as  Luke  informs  us,  ch.  iv.  16  :  "  As  his  custom 

was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day."   And 

the  same  exercises  were  continued  by  the  apostles  in  all 

Christian  churches,   which  were  formed   upon   the   same 

general  plan,  and  have  been  transmitted  through  all  ages  to 

this  day. 

SECTION  IL 

Of  the  Social  Duties. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  is  by  no  means  necessary,  to  go 
over  all  the  articles  oi  social  duty^  as  they  are  explained  and 
enforced  in  the  Scriptures.  Whatever  I  have  observed,  in 
the  First  Part  of  these  Institutes,  as  the  dictate  of  Nature, 
is  strongly  inculcated  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  recommended  by  motives  and  considerations 
peculiar  to  revelation.  I  must  not  omit,  however,  to  observe, 
that  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  our  Saviour 
and  the  apostles  in  the  New,  do  not  content  themselves  with 
giving  instructions,  concerning  men's  conduct  in  particular 
cases  and  instances,  but  are  more  especially  careful  to  incul- 
cate the  necessity  of  cultivating  such  an  inward  temper  of 
mind  as  will  form  a  complete  character,  which  will  lead  to 
the  observance  of  every  particular  duty,  and  make  the  con- 
stant practice  of  it  easy  and  delightful. 

They  more  especially  recommend  the  universal  principle 
of  brotherly  love,  and  a  constant  attention  to  the  interests  of 
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otliers.  Tlie  second  great  coininandmcnt  of  the  law,  our 
Saviour  says,  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self;" and  in  this,  as  tiie  apostle  Paul  observes,  the  whole 
of  tlie  moral  law,  as  tar  as  it  relates  to  society,  is  compre- 
hended, lloni.  xiii.  8 — 10  :  "  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but 
to  love  one  another  ;  for  he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled 
the  law.  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness.  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other 
conimandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying, 
namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour:  therefore  love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law." 

Our  Lord  and  the  apostles,  besides  this  general  good-will 
to  all  men,  strongly  recommend  a  more  affectionate  concern 
for  our  fellow-christians,  those  who  have  the  same  faith, 
and  the  same  hope  with  ourselves.  John  xv.  12  :  "  This  is 
my  commandment.  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you."  And,  xiii.  35  :  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  apostle  Peter  exhorts,  1  Peter  i.  22,  "  See 
that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently."  The 
apostle  John,  more  than  any  other,  recommends  this  divine 
principle  of  brotherly  love,  and  shews  that  it  is  impossible 
to  love  God  without  it.  1  John  iv.  21  :  "  This  command- 
ment have  we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love  his 
brother  also."  Ver.  11,  12  :  "  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us, 
we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us, 
and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us."  Ver.  16:  "  He  that  dwelleth 
in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him."  Ver.  20  :  "  If 
a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar  : 
for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?" 

Our  Lord  is  particularly  careful  to  warn  his  disciples,  that 
they  do  not  confine  their  attention  to  outward  actions,  but 
to  consider  the  inicard  temper  of  their  mind,  with  respect  to 
every  branch  of  social  duty  ;  and  he  censures  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  Pharisaical  morality  for  its  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  upon  several  occasions,  and  especially  in  his  sermon 
upon  the  mount.  Matt.  v.  21,  22  :  "Ye  have  heard  that  it 
was  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  who- 
soever shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  But  I 
say  unto  you.  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without   a  cause,   shall   be    in   danger  of  the  judgment.** 
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Ver.  57,  28  :  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  b}^  them  of 
old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  :  But  I  say  unto 
you,  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her, 
hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart/* 

Very  proper  attention  was  also  given  to  the  temper  of 
mind,  and  inclination  of  the  heart,  in  the  Old  Testament  ; 
an  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  Tenth  Commandment. 
Ex.  XX.  17  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house, 
thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  man- 
servant, nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor 
any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's." 

Far  from  confining  our  good-will  and  kind  offices  to  our 
particular  friends  and  fellow-christians,  our  Lord  strongly 
recommends  good-will  and  kindness  to  all  persons,  and  even 
to  enemies.  Matt.  v.  43 — 48  :  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine 
enemy  ;  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you  ;  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  : 
for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye 
love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  Do  not 
even  the  publicans  the  same  ? — Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  The  apostle 
Paul  also  enjoins  us,  Rom.  xii.  17»  &c.  to  "  recompense  to 
no  man  evil  for  evil,"  and  not  to  be  "  overcome  of  evil,'* 
but  to  "  overcome  evil  with  good." 

The  forgiveness  of  injuries,  about  which  the  Heathen  mo- 
ralists had,  as  we  have  seen,  great  doubts,  and  which  some 
of  them  absolutely  denied  to  be  a  duty,  but  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  amiable  and  valuable  one,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  Luke  xvii.  3,  4 : 
*'  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him ;  and  if 
he  repent,  forgive  him.  And  if  he  trespass  against  thee 
seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again 
to  thee,  saying,  I  repent ;  thou  shalt  forgiv^e  him."  He  also 
particularly  enforces  this  advice  by  the  consideration  of 
the  Divine  mercy  and  clemency.  Matt.  vi.  14,  15:  "  If 
ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will 
also  forgive  you  :  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses." 
Luke  vi.  36  :  "  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also 
is  merciful."  To  the  same  purpose  the  apostle  Paul,  Eph. 
iv,  31,  32  :  "  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
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clamour  and  evil-speaking  be  put  away  froni  you,  with  all 
malice  :  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  for- 
giving- one  another,  even  as  God  in  Christ  hath  forgiven  you/* 
See  also  Col.  iii.  12,  lv'3. 

As  a  most  important  branch  of  Christian  duty,  and  a 
proof  of  the  most  sincere  brotherly  love,  we  are  frequently 
exhorted,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  consult  one  another's  im- 
provement in  virtue  and  goodness.  Rom.  xiv.  ly:  "  Let 
us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace, 
and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another."  Heb.  x.  24  : 
"  Let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love,  and  to 
good  works." 

It  being  our  Lord's  chief  object  to  inspire  just  dispositions 
of  mind,  and  right  principles  of  action,  which  shall  super- 
sede all  nice  distinctions  about  particular  rules  of  conduct, 
by  leading  us  to  feel  properly  upon  every  occasion,  he  gives 
us  this  one  rule,  which,  in  fact,  comprehends  all  the  duties 
of  social  life;  Matt.  vii.  12,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  :  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  An  important  example  to  this 
rule  he  also  gives  us  with  respect  to  candour  in  judging  of 
one  another;  Matt.  vii.  1,  2,  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged:  for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be 
judged  ;  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  you  again." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  precepts  of  Scripture 
which  relate  to  the  universally  acknowledged  duties  of 
justice  or  equiti/,  which  are  very  full  and  explicit ;  but  I 
shall  observe,  that  the  obligation  of  compassion  and  charity, 
which  is  variable  in  itself,  and  which  might  be  disputed  and 
evaded  by  subtle  cavillers,  is  frequently  nisisted  upon  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testiiment.  Some  of  the  passages  in 
which  this  duty  is  inculcated,  are  peculiarly  affecting. 
Deut.  XV.  7,  8  :  "  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one 
of  thy  brethren,  within  any  of  thy  gates,  in  thy  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thy 
heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother :  but  thou 
shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend 
him  sufficient  for  his  need,  in  i\\\t  which  he  wanteth." 
Lev.  xix.  9,  10  :  "  And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your 
land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy  field, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.  And 
thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather 
every  grape  of  thy  vineyard  ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the 
poor  and  stranger:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."     Isa.  Iviii. 

VOL.    II.  X 
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6 — 12  :  "Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen — to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that 
ye  break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house :  when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him ; 
and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?  Then 
shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,*'  &c.  Ps.  xli.  1  : 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor ;  the  Lord  will 
deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble." 

Our  Saviour  is  far  from  being  forgetful  of  a  duty,  which 
has  so  near  a  relation  to  that  aflectionate  sympathy  and 
brotherly  love  which  enters  so  much  into  the  spirit  of  his 
gospel.  Upon  occasion  of  the  rich  making  feasts  for  the 
entertainment  of  others,  as  rich  as  themselves,  he  says, 
Luke  xiv.  13,  14,  "  When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the 
poor,  the  mairned,  the  lame,  the  blind ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
blessed ;  for  they  cannot  recompense  thee :  for  thou  shalt 
be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  The  apostle 
James,  whose  whole  epistle  is  a  recommendation  of  good 
works,  does  not  omit  this  duty.  James  ii.  15,  16:  "  If  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed, 
and  filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things 
which  are  needful  to  the  body  :  what  doth  it  profit  }'*  And 
the  apostle  John,  whose  temper  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly benevolent,  says,  1  John  iii.  17,  "  Whoso  hath  this 
world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth 
up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him  ?" 

The  obligation  of  veracity  seems  to  have  been  but  weak 
in  the  Heathen  world,  and  therefore  the  apostles  are  careful 
to  caution  their  Christian  converts  very  particularly  on  this 
head.  Eph.  iv.  2,5  :  "  Wherefore,  putting  away  lying,  speak 
every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour ;  for  we  are  members 
one  of  another:"  iv.  15,  "  Speaking  the  truth  in  love." 
Col.  iii.  9  :  "  Lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing  that  ye  have 
put  off"  the  old  man  with  his  deeds." 

Lastly,  the  most  explicit  rules  are  laid  down  for  our  con- 
duct, with  respect  to  the  various  relative  duties  of  life^  a« 
those  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and 
servant,  magistrate  and  subject,  minister  and  people  ;  recom- 
mending, in  general,  to  superiors,  a  regard  to  equity,  and  an 
affectionate  attention  to  the  interest  of  those  who  are  under 
their  power  ;  and  to  inferiors,  a  reasonable  submission,  and 
a  faithful  attachment  to  those  to  whom  they  are  subject ; 
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but  a  detail  of  all  the  particulars  is  not  necessary  in  this 
place.  See  I  Pet.  ii.  13,  to  the  end  ;  iii.  1 — 7.  Eph.  v.  !;>;?, 
to  the  end  ;  vi.  1 — 9.    Col.  iii.  18,   to  the  end  ;    iv.  1.  &c. 


SECTION   III. 
Of  the  Duties  which  respect  ourselves. 

Whereas  very  little  account  was  made  by  the  Heathens 
of  the  duties  of  temperance  and  chastity,  and  in  general  of 
those  duties  which  respect  a  man's  government  of  himself, 
in  cases  where  others  are  not  immediately  concerned,  we 
find  that  these  duties  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
system  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  that  the  utmost 
puritif  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  life  and  conversation,  is  required 
of  us  in  these  respects.  More  especially,  as  the  Gentile 
converts  had  not  been  used  to  put  any  restraint  upon  their 
private  passions,  from  a  principle  of  conscience,  the  apostles, 
in  writing  to  them,  arc  particularly  careful  to  enforce  a  regard 
to  these  virtues. 

"  Blessed,"  says  our  Saviour,  Matt.  v.  8,  "  are  the  pure 
in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God."  The  apostle  Paul  cau- 
tions Timothy,  2  Tim.  ii.  29,  to  "  flee  youthful  lusts;'*  and 
to  keep  himself  pure,  1  Tim.  v.  22.  To  the  same  purpose 
the  apostle  Peter,  1  Pet.  ii.  11  :  "  Dearly  beloved,  1  beseech 
you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts, 
which  war  against  the  soul."  And  Paul  to  the  Ephesians, 
Ei)h.  V.  3,  4:  "  Fornication,  and  all  uncleanness,  or  covetous- 
ness,  let  it  not  be  once  named  amongstyou,  as  becometh  saints: 
neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  arc 
not  convenient."  And,  lastly,  he  gives  the  Corinthians  a  most 
solemn  warning,  concerning  the  extreme  danger  of  an  ad- 
dictedness  to  these,  as  well  as  other  vices  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10 : 
*'  Be  not  deceived:  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor 
adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with 
mankind, — nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards, — shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  And,  whatever  some  modern  libertines 
may  plead  in  favour  of  what  they  call  aal/aitfri/,  the  aj)0stle 
peremptorily  says,  Heb.  xiii.  4,  that  '*  Whoremongers  and 
adulterers,  God  will  judge."  Nor  is  this  doctrine,  as  some 
have  pretended,  peculiar  to  tlie  apostles,  as  if  they  Inid  made 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  more  rigorous  than  their  Master  ; 
for  our  Lord  himself  enumerates  /brw/ca/eow  along  with  mur- 
ders, adu/tirics,  th(fts.  false  witness  uml  blasphemies,  which 
come  from  the  heart,  and  detile  the  man.   Matt.  xv.  19. 

X   2 
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Every  other  irregularity  of  passion,  besides  the  irregular 
indulgence  of  the  bodily  appetites,  is  also  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  Scriptures,  and  a  variety  of  virtues,  dispo- 
sitions, and  habits,  w^hich  have  their  seat  more  properly  in 
the  7jiind,  are  strongly  inculcated  upon  us,  as  humility, 
ineekness,  contentment  and  diligence. 

Admonitions  respecting  jjride,  or  too  high  an  opinion  of 
ourselves,  and  the  consequence  of  it,  arrogance  with  respect 
to  others,  are  very  frequent  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, To  assist  us  to  repress  this  improper  disposition  of 
mind,  which  is  the  source  of  so  much  uneasiness,  both  to 
ourselves  and  others,  we  are  more  especially  reminded,  that 
every  advantage  of  which  we  can  be  possessed,  and  which 
can  be  the  foundation  of  pride,  as  birth,  riches,  power, 
knowledge,  &c.  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  therefore  should  be 
enjoyed  with  gratitude,  humility  and  usefulness. 

Moses  admonishes  the  Israelites  on  this  subject,  Deut. 
viii.  11 — 17,  "  Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord  thy 
God,  when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  and  hast  built 
goodly  houses,  and  dwelt  therein  ;  and  when  thy  herds  and 
thy  flocks  multiply,  and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  multi- 
plied, and  thine  heart  be  lifted  up  ; — and  thou  say  in  thine 
heart.  My  power,  and  the  might  of  my  hand  hath  gotten  me 
this  wealth." 

Our  Saviour  took  every  opportunity  of  inculcating  this 
useful  lesson  on  his  disciples.  He  began  his  sermon  on 
the  mount  with  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon  the  "  poor  in 
spirit  ;"  Matt.  v.  3.  He  frequently  reproved  the  pride  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  2 — 6  :  and  recom- 
mended humility  and  moderation  to  his  apostles,  upon 
several  occasions,  and  more  especially  when  they  disputed 
among  themselves  who  should  be  the  greatest  in  his  king- 
dom ;  and  he  sets  before  them  his  own  example  in  this 
respect,  Matt.  xi.  29,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  1  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.*' 

The  apostles  give  many  excellent  advices  on  this  subject : 
as  Rom.  xii.  3,  "  1  say,  through  the  grace  given  unto  me, 
to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself 
more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think  ;  but  to  think  soberly, 
according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of 
faith."  The  same  apostle  argues  this  matter  more  par- 
ticularly in  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  7,  "  That  no  one  of  you  be  puffed 
up  one  against  another.  For  who  maketh  thee  to  differ 
from  another ;  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not 
receive  ?   Now,  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory 
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as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it?"  He  repeats  the  same 
exhortation,  1  Tim.  vi.  17—19,  "  Charge  them  that  are 
rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  i»iL;h-miii(lt(l,  nor  trust 
in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  livinii;  God,  who  givelii  us 
richly  all  things  to  enjoy:  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be 
rich'in  good  Works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate; laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foun- 
dation against  the  time  to  come."  The  apostle  James  also 
gives  us  this  general  maxim  to  the  same  purpose:  James 
iv.  6,  "  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the 
humble." 

Hasty  and  unreasonable  resentment  is  also  the  subject  of 
frequent  caution  and  advices  in  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Solomon  says,  Prov.  xvi.  32,  and  xxv.  28,  "  He  that  is 
slow  to  anger,  is  better  than  the  mighty:  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketli  a  city.  He  that  hath  no 
rule  over  his  own  spirit,  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down, 
and  without  walls."  David  says,  Ps.  xxxvii.  8,  "  Cease 
from  anger,  and  forsake  wrath  ;  fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise 
to  do  evil."  Our  Lord  pronounces  a  blessing  upon  the 
meek.  Matt.  v.  5  ;  and  he  represents  being  angrif  without 
came  as  a  thing  of  a  very  criminal  nature.  The^  apostle 
Paul  exhorts,  Philip,  iv.  5,  "  that  our  moderation,"  in  this 
respect,  "  be  known  unto  all  men,"  because  "  the  Lord  is 
at  hand  :"  and  lastly,  peaceableness,  gentleness  and  meekness, 
are  enumerated  by  St.  Paul  among  the  fruits  of  the  spirit, 
while  hatred,  icrath  and  strife,  are  reckoned  among  the  fruits 
of  the  flesh."     Gal.  v.  20. 

With  respect  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  our  condi- 
tion in  it,  industrt/,  but  without  anxieti/,  is  every  where 
recommended  to  us.  More  especially,  idleness  is  often 
finely  exposed,  and  diligence  praised  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, ch.  vi.  6,  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider 
her  ways,  and  be  wise."  xviii.  9,  "  He  also  that  is  slothful 
in  his  work,  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great  waster."  vi. 
9 — 11,  "  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard?  When 
wilt  thou  arise  out'of  thy  sleep  ?  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  So  shall 
thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an 
armed  man."  The  apostle  Paul,  among  other  advices  to 
the  Christian  converts,  exhorts  them,  Kom.  xii.  10,  not  to 
be  slothful  in  business;  and  he  himself  was  an  example  of 
industry,  working  with  his  own  hands,  at  his  trade  of  a  tent- 
maker,  rather  than  be  burthensome  to  the  Corinthians,  with 
whom  he  resided. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  are  perhaps  more  frequently 
cautioned  against  excessive  anxiety  about  the  things  of  this 
life  ;  and  mankind  in  general,  perhaps,  suffer  more  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  Envy,  which  takes  its  rise  from  anxiety,  is 
particularly  forbidden  in  the  tenth  commandment.  Solo- 
mon says,  Frov.  xxviii.  20,  that  "  he  that  maketh  haste  to 
be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent ;"  and  Agur  is  represented  as 
making  this  excellent  prayer,  Prov.  xxx.  8,  9,  "  Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,  feed  me  with  food  convenient 
for  me;  lest  1  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  who  is  the 
Lord?  Or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my 
God  in  vain/' 

Our  Loid  advises  his  disciples,  Luke  xii.  15,  to  "  take 
heed  and  beware  of  covetousness :"  for  that  "  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesses."  And  again,  xxi.  34,  ''  Take  heed  to  yourselves, 
lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting 
and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life  ;"  and  he  advises 
us  to  lay  up  "  treasure  in  heaven,"  rather  than  "  upon 
earth  :"  Matt.  vi.  19,  20.  The  apostle  Paul  has  many 
earnest  exhortations  upon  this  subject.  Heb.  xiii.  5:  "  Let 
your  conversation  be  without  covetousness,  and  be  content 
with  such  things  as  ye  have.*'  1  Tim.  vi.  6 — 10  :  "  God- 
liness with  contentment  is  great  gain  :  For  we  brought 
nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  no- 
thing out.  And  having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  there- 
with content.  But  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temp- 
tation, and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful 
lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  &c.  Lastly,  he 
gives  a  beautiful  description  of  the  temper  of  his  own  mind 
in  this  respect.  Philip,  iv.  1 1,  12 :  "I  have  learned  in  what- 
soever state  1  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  both 
how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound:  every  where, 
and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed,  both  to  be  full  and  to  be 
hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need." 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  to  some  persons,  that  nothing 
should  be  said  in  the  Scriptures  about  the  criminality  of 
what  we  usually  call  self  murder ;  but  since  all  those  wrong 
dispositions  of  mind,  which  lead  to  it,  are  sufficiently 
censured,  there  was  no  great  reason  for  noticing  this  par- 
ticular action,  which  takes  its  rise  and  its  character  from 
them. 

The  voluntary  death  of  Achitophel,  and  indeed  of  Samp- 
son, in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  of  Judas  Iscariot,  in 
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the  New,  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  history,  together 
with  the  circumstances  which  U-d  to  theni,  but  without  any 
particular  censure  ;  and  Sampson  w;is  even  assisted  super- 
naturaliy  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  hf'e,  together  with  that  of 
his  enemies. 

Josephus,  in  the  speecli  whicli  he  nuide  to  dissuade  liis 
countrymen  irom  laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves, 
(which  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  about  that  time  did,) 
makes  not  use  of  one  argument  drawn  from  the  Scriptures, 
but  only  from  reason,  or  the  principles  of  the  Heathen 
philosophy  ;  speaking  of  the  separate  state  of  the  soul,  of 
transmigration,  and  of  Tartarus.* 

It  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  no  example 
in  the  Scriptures  of  any  person  of  distinguished  virtue  j)ut- 
ting  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  that  a  voluntary  death  is 
never  mentioned  with  approbation  ;  and  the  most  eminent 
personages,  especially  Jesus  Christ,  are  recorded  to  have 
borne  pain  and  torture  to  the  last,  without  ever  thinking  of 
relieving  themselves  by  a  voluntary  death.  We  also  know 
that  none  of  the  apostles,  or  primitive  Christians,  ever  took 
this  method  to  avoid  torture,  even  when  they  could  have  no 
hope  of  life  ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  should  have 
thought  meanly  of  them  if  they  had  done  so,  thinking  such 
a  degree  of  impatience  and  cowardice,  as  that  conduct  would 
have  argued,  a  considerable  flaw  in  their  cliaracters. 

I  do  not  see  much  force  in  the  argument  against  a  volun- 
tary death,  from  the  consideration  of  life  being  the  gift  of 
God,  and  a  trust,  which  we  ought  not  to  resign  without  his 
orders,  because  every  blessing  of  life  comes  under  the  same 
description,  and  yet  many  of  these  we  think  ourselves  suf- 
ficientl}^  authorized  to  relinquish,  according-  to  our  own  pru- 
dence and  discretion.  But  to  throw  away  life  is,  in  another 
view,  a  very  different  thing  from  relinquishing  wealth,  rank, 
or  ease,  &c.,  for  it  is  putting  an  end  to  the  whole  period  of 
trial  and  discipline,  and  throwing  away  the  opportunity 
which  adversity,  as  a  part  of  it,  might  afford,  to  improve  us, 
and  fit  us  for  something  greater  hereafter  ;  and,  with  respect 
to  other  persons,  there  certainly  is  not  a  nobler,  or  more 
improving  spectacle  in  the  world,  than  that  of  a  good  man 
struggling  with  undeserved  sufferings,  without  a  complaint. 

But  though,  on  these  accounts,  I  should,  in  all  cases,  con- 

•  De  Btllo  Juilaico,  L.  III.  C,  8.  S.  5.  P.  Thoiiirh  Josephus,  according  to  his 
speech  in  Winston,  "  began  to  talk  like  a  philosopher  to  tlieni,"  yet  he  reprobated 
se.'f- murder,  as  "  an  instance  of  impiety  against  Ciod  our  Creator,"  anarguuieut  very 
injperfectly  supplied  by  the  Heathen  philosophy. 
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demn  a  man  for  withdrawing  himself  from  the  public  theatre 
of  life,  I  would  not  bring  this  action  under  the  denomination 
of  murder^  because  they  are  by  no  means  things  of  the  same 
nature  ;  for  certainly,  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  a  man 
destroys  himself,  and  that  with  which  he  kills  another,  are 
very  different ;  and  the  latter  is  much  more  malignant,  and 
deserving  of  punishment,  than  the  former.  Despair^  or  fear, 
are  reprehensible:  but  malice  is  certainly  of  a  much  more 
atrocious  nature. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  thing  peculiarly  hazardous  in 
suicide,  considered  as  the  last  crime  of  which  a  man  is 
guilty,  and  of  which  he  has  no  opportunity  of  repenting, 
because  it  is  not  any  single  action,  the  first,  the  middle,  or  the 
last  of  a  man's  life,  that  ought,  in  equity,  to  determine  his 
character  in  a  future  state,  but  the  whole  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  taken  together. 

SECTION    IV. 

Of  the  Means  of  Virtue. 

The  sacred  writings  not  only  contain  the  most  powerful 
dissuasives  from  all  kinds  of  vice,  and  the  most  effectual 
exhortations  to  a  life  of  universal  virtue,  but  likewise  a 
variety  of  observations  and  advices  relating  to  the  manner 
in  which  vicious,  or  virtuous  habits,  are  formed,  and  the 
methods  by  which  inordinate  affections  may  be  repressed, 
and  proper  ones  promoted. 

For  this  purpose,  they  propose  constant  watchfulness, 
frequent  meditation  on  the  works  and  word  of  God,  a  care- 
ful choice  of  good  company,  and  great  resolution  and  self- 
denial,  whenever  bad  habits  are  become  predominant.  They, 
moreover,  advise  all  persons  to  watch  over  one  another,  and 
to  do  every  thing  to  mutual  edification. 

David  says,  Ps.  cxli.  3,  "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before 
my  mouth,  keep  the  door  of  my  lips."  Our  Lord  advises 
his  disciples,  Matt.  xxvi.  41,  To  "  watch  and  pray,"  that 
they  "  enter  not  into  temptation  ;"  and  Mark  iv.  18 — 24, 
"  To  take  heed,"  lest  when  they  "  hear  the  word, — th-e 
cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the 
lust  of  other  things,  entering  in,  choke  the  word,  and  make 
it  become  unfruitful :"  and  he  charges  the  church  at  Sardis, 
Rev.  iii.  2,  to  "  be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things 
that  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die."  Exhortations  of  a 
similar  nature  abound  in  the  apostolical  writings. 

More  especially  are  the  books  of  Scripture  recommended 
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to  our  use,  as  containing  the  best  instructions  for  a  good 
life ;  and  being  a  history  of  the  Divine  proceedings,  respecting 
the  human  race,  they  necessarily  exliihit  such  views  as 
cannot  but  make  an  impression,  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  virtue.  Moses  repeatedly  charges  the  Israelites 
to  read  and  meditate  upon  his  laws  and  writin^j^s.  Deut.  vi. 
6,  7,  *'  These  words  which  1  command  the(;  this  day  shall 
be  in  thine  heart.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkcst  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  iicst  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  The  same 
injunction  he  repeats,  Deut.  xi.  18.  The  kings  of  Israel 
were  moreover  required  to  write  out  a  copy  of  the  law  with 
their  own  hands,  Deut.  xvii.  18 — 90,  "  And  it  shall  be  when 
he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall 
write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is 
before  the  priests,  the  Levites.  And  it  shall  be  with  him, 
and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  :  that  he 
may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of 
this  law,  and  these  statutes,  to  do  them,"  &c.  David  says 
of  a  good  man,  Ps.  i.  '2,  That  "  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
the  lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night;" 
and,  Ps.  xxxvii.  31,  "  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart  ; 
none  of  his  steps  shall  slide."  Lastly,  the  apostle  Paul 
commends  the  parents  of  Timothy,  and  mentions  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  him,  2  Tim.  iii.  lo,  "  that  from  a  child" 
he  had  "  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,"  he  says, 
were  "  able  to  make"  him  "  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Concerning  the  same 
Scriptures,  he  adds,  ver.  16,  17,  that  they  are  "  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness  :  That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  tho- 
roughly furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

Solomon  repeatedly  admonishes  young  persons  concern- 
ing the  danger  of  bad  couipani/.  Prov.  i.  10:  "  My  sou,  if 
sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not;"  ver.  \5,  "  Walk  not 
thou  in  the  way  with  them  ;  refrain  thv  foot  from  their 
path,"  And  he  observes  in  general,  Prov.  xiii.  20,  that, 
*'  he  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise;,  but"  that 
"  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed."  The  apostle 
Paul  also  cautions  the  Corinthians  on  this  head,  when  he 
says,  1  Cor  xv.  33,  "  Be  not  deceived  :  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners." 

The  practice  of  our  duty  is,  in  general,  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  aspieasatit  and  easy,  when  we  are  accustomed  to 
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it.  Thus  Solomon  says  of  wisdom,  Prov.  iii.  17,  that  "  her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace:** 
and  David  says,  Fs.  cxix.  165,  "  Great  peace  have  they 
which  love  thy  law  :  and  nothing  shall  offend  them.'*  Our 
Saviour  also  says,  Matt.  xi.  29,  JO,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart : 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  warned,  agreeable  to 
what  reason  and  nature  would  apprise  us  of,  that  before 
vicious  habits  are  subdued,  and  virtuous  ones  formed,  great 
exertions  of  courage  and  resolution  will  be  necessary  ;  and 
the  difficulty,  in  this  case,  is  by  no  means  concealed  by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  especially  the 
latter,  who  generally  wrote  in  times  of  persecution.  Their 
writings,  accordingly,  abound  with  exhortations  to  exert 
proportionable  courage  and  fortitude. 

Our  Lord  expresses  the  difficulty  of  conquering  a  pro- 
pensity to  certain  vices,  by  a  very  strong  figure,  when  he 
says,  Matt.  v.  29,  30,  "  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck 
it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee,"  &c.  He  also  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  great  hardships  which  may  attend  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  when  he  says,  Luke  ix.  23,  24,  "  If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  daily,  and  follow  me,"  &c.  Accordingly,  we  are 
exhorted  by  the  apostle  Paul,  Col.  iii.  5,  to  "  mortify"  our 
"  members  which  are  upon  the  earth  ;"  and,  Rom.  xii.  2, 
not  to  be  "  conformed  to  this  world,"  but  to  be  "  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing"  of  our  "  mind."  We  shall  find, 
however,  that  the  Scriptures  propose  to  us  rewards  and 
encouragements,  abundantly  adequate  to  the  labour  and 
difficulties  of  which  they  apprise  us. 

Lastly,  we  are  most  earnestly  exhorted  to  watch  over  one 
another,  and  to  promote  our  mutual  edification  by  every 
proper  means.  Moses  says.  Lev.  xix.  17,  "  Thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon 
him."  The  book  of  Proverbs  contains  excellent  obser- 
vations concerning  the  benefit  of  instruction  and  reproof. 
Prov.  xxviii.  23  :  "  He  that  rebuketh  a  man  afterwards 
shall  find  more  favour  than  he  that  flattereth  with  the 
tongue  ;"  and  David  says,  Ps.  cxli.  5,  '*  Let  the  righteous 
smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kindness  ;  and  let  him  reprove  me,  it 
shall  be  an  excellent  oil."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  enjoins,  Heb.  iii.  13,  that  we  "  exhort  one 
another  daily  while  it  is  called,  To-day ;"  lest  any  of  us 
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*'  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin."  We  arc, 
in  many  i)laces,  cautioned  to  girc  no  offence;  that  is,  to 
cause  none  to  otiend,  by  any  improper  liberty  of  ours.  The 
apostle  Paul  enlarj^es  much  upon  tliis  subject,  1  Cor.  x. 
2:3 — 33.  Lastly,  the  apostle  James  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  man  who  contributes  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
another.  James  v.  19,  20:  "  Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err 
from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him :  Let  him  know,  that 
he  which  converteth  th(^  sinner  from  tlie  error  of  his  way, 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins." 

SECTION  V. 

General  Remarks  concerning  Moraliti/. 

I  SHALL  close  this  account  o{  the  morality  of  the  Bihle^ 
with  some  observations  of  a  more  general  nature. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  just  maxim  in  itself,  and  a  clear 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  no  partial  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God  will  be  accepted,  instead  o^  universal  obedience ^ 
which  is  absolutely  required  of  us.  A  just  respect  to  the 
authority  of  God,  as  our  sovereign  lawgiver,  and  judge,  will 
certainly  lead  us,  as  it  did  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  cxix.  6,  to 
"  have  respect  to  all  its  commandments,"  and  not  to 
admit  of  some,  and  refuse  others,  as  we  shall  judge  it  rea- 
sonable and  expedient ;  or,  which  is  generally  the  same 
thing,  as  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  us.  Such  a  conduct 
would  not  be  excused  by  any  earthly  sovereign,  master,  or 
parent ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  to  be  so  by  the  supreme 
Lord  and  Judge  of  all. 

The  apostle  James  argues  this  case  more  particularly. 
James  ii.  10,  11  :  "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.  For  he  that 
said.  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said  also.  Do  not  kill.  Now 
if  thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art  become 
a  transgressor  of  the  law." 

We  are  by  no  means,  however,  to  infer  from  this,  that  all 
crimes  and  neglects  are  equal,  and  will  be  punished  with 
equal  severity ;  for  it  is  the  (loctrine  of  th(^  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  of  reason,  that  the!v  is  a  difference  in  offences  ;  and 
some  are  spoken  of  with  much  more  indignation  than 
others,  in  the  s  tme  manner,  as  more  stress  is  laid  upon 
some  virtues  than  others.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  a  differ- 
ence will  be  made  between  even  wilful  offences  of  any  kind, 
and  universal  profligacy  of  character  and  conduct.     If  a 
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state  of  perfectly  exact  retribution  be  naturally  impossible, 
we  may,  however,  conclude,  that  in  the  future  life  there 
will  be  a  near  approach  to  it,  and  that  the  proper  reward 
of  Christians  w\\\  be  assigned  to  those  only  who  sincerely 
endeavour  to  do  the  whole  will  of  God,  without  distinction 
or  reserve. 

For  the  same  reason  no  bounds  are  set  to  our  attainments 
in  virtue,  but  we  are  required  to  aim  at  the  highest  degrees 
of  perfection,  to  "  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of 
the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God  ;** 
2  Cor.  vii.  1:  to  "  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will 
of  God;"  Col.  iv.  1'2:  to  "  abstain  from  all  appearance  of 
evil,"  1  Thess.  v.  22 ;  and  to  propose  to  ourselves  the  imi- 
tation of  the  all-perfect  God  himself.  This  was  expressly 
inculcated  by  our  Saviour,  Matt.  v.  48,  "  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ;" 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  Eph.  v.  1,  "  Be  ye  therefore  followers 
of  God,  as  dear  children  ;"  and  the  apostle  Peter,  1  Pet.  i. 
15,  16,  "  As  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy;  so  be  ye 
holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ;  because  it  is  writen,  Be 
ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  referring  to  Lev.  xix.  2.  xx.  7. 
xxi.  8. 

These  precepts  appear,  at  first  view,  to  be  very  strict, 
and  considering  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  to  be 
unreasonably  severe:  but  considering  that,  in  all  cases, 
sufficient  allowance  is  made  for  every  natural  defect,  for 
whatever  is  consistent  with  a  sincere  endeavour  to  do  the 
whole  will  of  God,  there  is  the  greatest  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety in  these  exhortations. 

Had  any  particular  pitch  of  virtue  been  defined,  upon 
our  arrival  at  which  we  had  been  encouraged  to  be  satisfied 
with  ourselves,  without  attempting  any  thing  farther; 
many  persons,  abounding  in  conceit  and  presumption  only, 
would  soon  have  arrogated  to  themselves  that  character, 
and  have  been  dupes  to  the  most  fatal  delusion  and  self- 
deceit.  We  even  see  that  absolute  perfection  has  been 
pretended  to  by  many. 

Besides,  since  moral  character  is  a  thing  which,  in  its  own 
nature,  admits  of  no  precise  boundary,  but  advances,  by 
insensible  degrees,  from  the  most  extreme  profligacy  to 
such  purity  and  excellence  as  only  the  Divine  Being  him- 
self is  capable  of;  and  since  it  is  essential  to  a  genuine 
good  disposition  to  wish  the  attainment  of  the  greatest 
degrees  of  excellence,  there  would  have  been  an  impropriety 
in  moral   precepts   of  any   other  kind.     The    man    whose 
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chief  study  it  is  to  recommend  himself  to  God,  by  a  con- 
formity to  his  ^vhole  will,  cannot  but  be  sensibh;  that 
whatever  his  attainments  are,  or  may  be,  there  will  still  be 
something  more  that  he  might,  and  ouo-ht  to  have  done  ; 
his  moral  discernment  being  improved  by  tlu;  greater  atten- 
tion which  he  will  continually  give  to  his  character  and 
conduct. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  all  inferior  arts  of  various 
kinds,  as  well  as  this  great  art  of  life.  What  poet  or 
painter  ever  thought  his  piece  absolutely  faultless  and  per- 
fect, with  whatever  admiration  it  might  be  considered  by 
others:  and  could  he  remove  all  the  blemishes  he  now  sees 
in  it,  he  would  still,  by  more  attention  to  it,  discover  more. 
Now,  for  the  same  reason,  this  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  with  every  man  whose  object  is  to  excel  in  virtue,  and 
who  studies  propriety  and  perfection  of  moral  character. 

The  apostle  Paul  discovers  this  just  discernment  in  his 
own  case,  Philip,  iii.  13 — \5  :  "  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended:  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  which  are  before,  1  press  toward  the  mark,  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  Let 
us  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded."  He, 
and  other  apostles,  give  many  excellent  precepts  to  this 
purpose,  to  those  Christians  to  whom  they  wrote.  2  Pet.  i. 
5 — 8:  "  And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your 
faith,  virtue  ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge  ;  and  to  knowledge, 
temperance;  and  to  temperance,  patience;  and  to  patience, 
godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness;  and  to 
brotherly  kindness,  charity.  For  if  these  things  be  in  you, 
and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren 
nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  same  general  maxim,  that  per- 
severance  till  death  is  absolutely  required  of  all  who  expect 
the  rewards  of  the  gospel ;  and  a  backslider  at  any  period  is 
always  represented  as  even  in  a  worse  condition  than  one 
who  had  never  known  the  right  way,  since  the  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  excellence  of  it  ought  to  have  been  an  addi- 
tional motive  with  him  to  continue  in  it. 

To  this  purpose  the  Divine  Being  addresses  the  children 
of  Israel  by  Ezekiel,  ch.  xviii.  24:  "  When  the  righteous 
turneth  away  from  his  righteousness,  and  committeth  ini- 
quity, and  doeth  according  to  all  the  abominations  that  the 
wicked  man  doeth,  shall  he  live.^  All  his  righteousness 
that  he  hath  done  shall  not  be  mentioned :  in  his  trespass 
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that  he  hath  trespassed,  and  in  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned, 
in  them  shall  he  die,"  It  is  also  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  John 
viii.  31,  "If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  dis- 
ciples indeed."  The  aggravation  of  apostacy  is  particularly 
pointed  out  by  the  apostle  Peter,  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  21  :  "  If, 
after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they 
are  again  entangled  therein,  and  overcome,  the  latter  end  is 
worse  with  them  than  the  beginning:  for  it  had  been  better 
for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than, 
after  they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  command- 
ment delivered  unto  them." 

On  this  account  the  apostles  urge  their  fellow-christians 
to  constancy  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  viz.  lest  they 
should  lose  their  reward,  and  enhance  their  future  con- 
demnation. Gal.  vi.  9  :  "  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well- 
doing :  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 
2  John  8  :  "  Look  to  yourselves,  that  we  lose  not  those 
things  which  we  have  wrought,  but  that  we  receive  a  full 
reward." 

It  was  the  great  maxim  of  the  Heathen  philosophers  of 
old,  as  it  is  with  almost  all  those  who  reject  Christianity  at 
present,  to  think  with  the  wise,  and  act  with  the  vulgar;  but 
a  perfect  consistency  of  character  and  profession  is  strictly 
required  of  Christians.  In  time  of  persecution  we  are 
allowed,  and  even  commanded,  to  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  by 
all  fair  and  honest  methods  ;  so  that  if  we  be  persecuted  in 
one  city,  we  may  flee  to  another ;  but  on  no  consideration 
whatever  are  we  to  make  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good 
conscience,  by  denying  or  concealing  our  Christian  profession. 
With  respect  to  this  great  hour  of  trial,  the  declarations  of 
our  Lord  are  most  express  and  solemn. 

Having  foretold  his  own  sufferings,  and  severely  rebuked 
Peter,  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  them,  we  are  told, 
Mark  viii.  34,  35,  that  "  When  he  had  called  the  people  unto 
him,  with  his  disciples  also,  he  said  unto  them,  Whosoever 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  me  :  for  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it ;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and 
the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it."  Matt.  x.  32,  33  ; 
"  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also 
deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

These  admonitions  the  apostles  keep  in  mind  in  their 
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writings,  and  tlierefore  the  apostle  Paul  says,  2  Tim.  ii.  12, 
"  If  \vc  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  hiin  :  if  we  deny 
him,  he  also  will  deny  us."  And,  acting  upon  this  maxim, 
thousands  of  Christians  have  cheerfully  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  Scriptures,  though  the 
rewards  of  virtue  are  only  promised  to  persons  of  a  truly 
virtuous  character  and  conduct,  they  are  promised  to  those 
who  shall  so  repent  of  their  sins,  as  to  manifest  a  chano-e  of 
character  and  conduct  at  any  time  of  the  active  part  of  their 
lives.  No  person,  however,  has  any  encouragement,  from 
any  part  of  Scripture,  to  expect  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  rewards  of  the  gospel,  who  repents  so  late,  that  he  has 
no  opportunity  of  shewing  a  change  of  conduct  at  all. 

Besides,  few  of  those  late  professions  of  repentance  are 
sincere,  or,  if  sincere,  would  have  been  lasting;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  uniform  language  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  according 
to  the  deeds  that  men  have  actually  done  in  this  life,  that 
they  shall  receive  at  the  hand  of  God  hereafter :  2  Cor.  v. 
10,  11  ;  "  for  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  per- 
suade men." 

It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  our  Saviour  promised  the  thief 
upon  the  cross,  that  he  should  be  with  him  in  paradise  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  a  case  so  very  obscure  as 
this  is  :  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  previous  character  of 
this  man,  we  can  guess  but  very  imperfectly  at  what  is  meant 
by  his  request,  nor  do  we  know  precisely  the  full  import  of 
what  our  Lord  did  promise  him.  Besides,  this  story  is  only 
found  in  one  of  the  evangelists,  viz.  Luke,  who  appears, 
by  many  circumstances,  to  have  been  the  least  informed  of 
any  of  them  ;  and  Matthew,  who  was  upon  the  spot,  says, 
that  both  the  thieves  reviled  Christ,  without  adding;-  one  word 
in  favour  of  either  of  them.*     As,  therefore,  there  is  no 

*  "  Both  these  evangelists  [Matthew  and  Mark]  agree,  that  they,  both  the  thieves, 
that  were  criicified  with  him,  reviled  him.  St.  Luke  is  commonly  taken  for  the 
penman  of  St.  Paul,  by  whom  this  gospel  is  believed  to  have  been  dictated.  But 
neither  of  these  are  taken  to  have  been  eye-witnesses,  or  that  they  were  bv.  and 
present  at  this  fact.  St.  Mark  is  taken  to  write  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter,  although 
it  might  possibly  be  from  the  apostle  St.  Barnabas,  either  of  which  apostles  were 
likely  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact ;  and  there  is  an  old  rule,  that  one  eye-witness 
is  betl.'ir  than  two  ear-witnesses  of  any  fact.  We  conclude,  then,  that  liere  are  two 
witnesses  against  one,  and  that  one  but  an  ear-witness  of  that  fact;  and  therefore 
there  is  a  ground  to  question  the  very  tjuth  of  Luke's  relation,  seeing  he  wrote  but 
by  relation,  and  what  he  says  stands  not  of  itself,  and  can  with  great  difficulty  he 
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Other  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  that 
gives  any  countenance  to  expectations  of  mercy  in  a  proper 
death-bed  repentance.)  and  all  the  general  rules  and  precepts 
of  the  Scripture  absolutely  exclude  all  hope  in  this  case,  it 
must  be  very  dangerous  to  rely  upon  it ;  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  persons  continue  to  live  in  a  manner  which 
their  conscience  disapproves,  in  consequence  of  deluding 
themselves  with  this  miserable  fallacy. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  morality  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  observing,  that  it  is  not  delivered  systematically, 
and  at  large,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  but  that  it 
is  not  on  this  account  the  less,  but,  in  fact,  the  tnore  valuable, 
because  it  is  delivered  in  a  manner  that  is  both  more  intelli- 
gible and  more  forcible :  for,  being  delivered  as  particular 
occasions  suggest,  it  has  necessarily  the  advantage  of  a 
peculiar  emphasis  and  energy.  What  precept,  for  instance, 
against  pride  or  hypocrisy,  in  a  general  system  of  morals, 
would  have  had  the  force  of  our  Lord's  vehement  reflections 
upon  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  of  his  affectionate 
admonitions  to  his  own  disciples  on  those  subjects  ;  or  what 
other  manner  of  instruction  would  have  recommended  a 
great  variety  of  amiable  virtues  so  much  as  our  Lord's  me- 
thod of  inculcating  them  by  example  and  ^eviment parables P 

Besides,  what  men  really  want,  is  not  so  much  to  know 
what  is  their  duty,  as  proper  views  and  motives  to  induce 
them  to  practise  it.  It  is,  therefore,  in  general,  very  properly 
taken  for  granted,  in  the  Scriptures,  that  men  know  what 
it  is  that  God  requires  of  them  ;  and  almost  all  the  admoni- 
tions to  virtue  go  upon  that  supposition,  enforcing  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  right,  by  motives  adapted 
to  peculiar  situations  and  circumstances. 

SECTION  VI. 

Of  Positive  Institutions. 

Beside  the  duties  of  strictly  moral  obligation,  on  the  ob- 
servance of  which  our  moral  character  and  happiness  chiefly 
depend  ;  we  find,  in  revelation,  that  the  Divine  Being  has 

made  to  stand  in  agreement  with  what  the  other  two  evangelists  have  delivered." 
Layton.  Search  after  Souls.  I69I.  Pp.  208,  209.  The  difficulty  of  harmonizing 
Matthew  and  Mark  with  Luke  in  their  accounts  of  this  transaction  may  be  seen  in 
Doddridge,  Sect.  190,  Note  (h).  Le  Clerc,  also,  will  not  allow  that  Luke,  though 
he  gives  an  account  more  exact  and  at  large,  really  varies  from  the  two  other  evan- 
gelists. "  S.  Luc  etant  le  plus  exact,  en  cet  endroit,  dit  quelque  chose  de  plus  que 
les  deux  autres  evangelistes,  mais  il  ne  les  contredit  pas."  Le  Nouv.  Test.  Arost. 
1702.    P.  256.    Note. 
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been  pleased  to  enjoin  several  observances,  whicb  are  not 
in  themselves  ot"  a  moral  nature,  but  which  ultimately  tend 
to  promote  i^ood  morals,  and  that  just  state  of  mind,  which 
makes  the  ])ractice  of  our  duty  in  other  respects  easy  to  us. 
These  are,  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rest  from  labour,  which  is  obligatory  on  all  man- 
kind;* the  observance  of  a  large  ritual  of  ceremonies  by 
the  Jews  ;  and  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  by  the 
Christians.  Of  each  of  these,  in  the  order  in  which  1  have 
now  mentioned  them,  I  shall  give  a  general  account,  with 
a  view  to  explain  the  nature  and  use  of  them. 

§  1 .     Of  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  books  of  Moses,  that  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath^  or  of  rest  from  labour  every 
seventh  day,  was  appointed  in  commemoration  of  the  day 
on  which  God  rested  from  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  which  was  completed  in  six  days.  This  injunc- 
tion being  laid  upon  Adam,f  necessarily  affects  all  his  poste- 
rity. Gen.  ii.  2  :  "  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his 
work  which  he  had  made  :  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made.'* 
But  we  have  a  more  particular  account  of  the  rest  to  be 
observed  on  this  day,  in  the  fourth  commandment,  Exod. 
XX.  8 — 1 1  :  "  Remember  the  sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy. 
Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work.  But  the 
seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor 
the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  :  for,  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day  :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 
the  sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it." 

Besides  this  reason  for  keeping  the  sabbath,  which  equally 
affects  all  mankind,   we  sometimes  find  other  arguments 

*  If"  thr  transaction  in  the  wilderness,  Exod.  xvi.  was  the  first  actual  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,"  as  Dr.  I'aley  arijues,  and  Dr.  Fleming  and  others  before  him, 
this  rest  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  could  not  thus  become  ohlif/rtton/  on  all  mankind. 
Its  observance  would  rather  depend  on  civil  regulations,  and  a  sense  of  its  moral  or 
religious  expedience. 

t  The  Author  does  not  appear  to  have  retained  this  opinion.  He  considers  the 
Sabbath  only  as  a  Jewish  Rite,  in  Theol.  Rep.  VI.  465,  and  in  his  Notes,  Exod. 
xvi.  23. 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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insisted  upon,  which  respect  the  Jews  only;  as,  Deut.  v.  15, 
"  Remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence  through 
a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretchcd-out  arm  :  therefore  the 
Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath-day." 
It  appears,  from  these  passages,  that  the  proper  purpose  of 
the  sabbath  is  rest  from  bodily  labour.  But,  on  this  account, 
it  is  also  peculiarly  seasonable  for  serious  reflection  of  mind 
and  devout  meditation  on  the  works  of  God  ;  and  by  this 
means  it  is  exceedingly  useful  for  correcting  the  unfavourable 
influence  which  a  close  and  uninterrupted  attention  to  the 
business  of  this  life  naturally  has  upon  our  minds  ;  impres- 
sing us  with  just  sentiments,  and  thereby  preparing  us  for 
good  conduct  in  life.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Old, 
but  more  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  that  this  use 
was  made  of  the  sabbath  both  by  the  Jews  and  Christians, 
there  being  stated  assemblies  on  this  day  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  public  prayer. 

The  sabbath  was  also  distinguished  under  the  law  of 
Moses  by  an  additional  sacrifice  of  two  lambs,  besides  the 
daily  burnt-off'ering.  Numb,  xxviii.  9.  And  the  ninety- 
second  Psalm  being  intituled,  "  A  Psalm  or  Song  for  the 
Sabbath-day,'*  was  probably  composed,  in  order  to  be  sung 
in  the  temple-service  of  that  day. 

As  we  find,  2  Kings  iv.  23,  that  it  was  customary  with 
the  Jews  of  old  to  resort  to  their  prophets  on  the  sabbath- 
day,  and  also  on  the  new  moons,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
that  the  prophets,  and  other  persons  learned  in  their  law, 
were  used  to  explain  it  on  those  days  to  the  people.  Where 
no  such  persons  were  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that  masters  of 
private  families  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  houses  ;  or 
several  families  might  join,  and  assemble  together  for  the 
purpose,  and  this  might  give  occasion  to  the  institution  of 
synagogues,  which  answered  the  same  end.  These  assem- 
blies were  in  universal  use  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  had 
been  so,  as  is  generally  agreed,  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  if 
they  were  hot  as  old  as  the  time  of  King  David,  who  is 
thought  to  allude  to  them  in  some  of  his  Psalms. 

Christ  having  risen  from  the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  oi  the  Lord's 
day,  and  having  afterwards  appeared  to  his  disciples  on  that 
day,  in  preference  to  any  other,  it  seems  from  thence  to 
have  grown  into  a  custom,  with  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians,  to  assemble  for  public  worship  on  that  day,  rather 
than  on  the  seventh  ;  and  though  the  Christian  Jews  pro- 
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bably  continued  for  somo  time  to  meet  on  the  seventh  day 
also,  yet,  by  degrees,  the  observance  of  that  day  for  the 
purpose  of  public  worship  grew  out  of  use.* 

Our  present  practice  was  certainly  that  of  the  earliest 
Christians,  whose  customs  we  are  able  to  trace;  and  there 
having  never  been  any  controversy  upon  the  subject,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  they  derived  it  from  the  apostles, 
and  their  authority  is  sufficient  for  us.  Nor  does  it  make 
any  material  difference  whether  we  be  certified  of  their 
practice  by  their  own  writings,  or  any  other  sufficient 
evidence.  In  fact,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  material 
what  particular  day  of  the  week  we  set  apart  for  rest  and 
public  worship,  provided  we  conscientiously  appropriate  the 
same  portion  of  our  time  to  that  use. 

That  some  portion  of  time  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  public  worship,  seems  to  be  highly  reasonable  of 
itself,  exclusive  of  all  express  authority  ;  since  societies,  as 
such,  depend  upon  God,  as  well  as  the  individuals  that 
compose  them ;  and  therefore  they  owe  him  the  same 
homage  ;  and  it  is  most  natural,  that  public  thanksgivings, 
confessions  and  petitions  should  be  made  by  as  many  of  the 
society  as  can  conveniently  assemble  for  that  purpose.  Every 
person,  therefore,  who  considers  himself  as  a  member  of 
society,  and  having  a  common  interest  with  it,  should,  on 
this  account,  attend  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  and  what 
time  is  so  convenient  for  this  purpose,  as  the  day  of  rest 
from  labour  and  worldly  business  ?  The  mind  will  naturally 
be  most  composed,  and,  on  every  account,  the  attest  for 
religious  exercises  on  that  day  ;  and  the  devotion  of  indivi- 
duals is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  example  of  others  join- 
ing with  them. 

It  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  public  worship, 
that  the  custom  promotes  society  and  friendship,  by  afford- 
ing frequent  opportunities  for  the  people  of  a  neighbourhood 
meeting  and  seeing  one  another,  especially  as  the  business 
of  the  day  tends  to  promote  mutual  love,  and  all  the  social 
virtues. 

The  Sabbath,  among  the  Jews,  (and  for  the  same  reason, 
it  should  apply  to  the  Lord's  day  among  the  Christians,)  is 

•  There  have  been  a  few  Christian  congregations  in  motlern  times,  chiefly,  if 
not  solelv,  among  the  Baptists,  who  kept  a  seventh-day  Snhbath.  Dr-  Fleming 
published,  in  173G,  "  The  l-'ourth  Commandment  abrogated  by  i  he  Gospel,"  &c. 
in  opposition  to  "  Two  Tracts,  viz.  Mr.  Conithivaitr's  Reflections  on  Dr.  Wright's 
Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  one  pubHshed  in  the  year  XlUb,  called  "  The  Se- 
Tenth  Day  of  the  Week  the  Cliristian  Sabbath." 

Y   2 
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expressly  ordered  to  be  a  day  of  rest  for  the  cattle^  as  well  as 
for  man.  It  must  be  exceedingly  wrong,  therefore,  to  make 
the  labouring  cattle  work  on  that  day  ;  and  in  this  view  it 
is  a  most  reasonable  and  merciful  institution. 

As  the  most  important  use  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  (on 
which  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  withdrawn  from  the 
usual  cares  of  life,)  is  serious  and  useful  reflection,  in  order 
to  the  moral  culture  of  the  mind,  it  must  be  wrong,  as 
evidently  interfering  with  this  end  of  the  institution,  to  give 
way  to  excessive  levity,  and  especially  to  use  noisy  and 
riotous  diversions  on  that  day  ;  though  a  cheerful,  rather 
than  an  austere  manner  of  spending  it,  is  favourable  to  its 
proper  use.  Our  Saviour  was  far  from  approving  of  the 
rigorous  and  superstitious  manner  in  which  the  Pharisees 
spent  their  Sabbath,  and  we  cannot  think  that  more  gloom 
and  risfour  becomes  the  Christian  than  the  Jewish  insti- 
tution.  Since  all  positive  ordinances  are  in  their  own 
nature  subordinate  to  duties  of  moral  obligation,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  should  give  place  to  labour, 
when  acts  of  justice,  benevolence  and  mercy,  must  other- 
wise be  neglected.* 

§  2.     Of  Sacrifices, 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther  in  my  account  of  those 
Scripture  precepts,  which  are  not  properly  of  a  moral  nature, 
but  are  subservient  to  moral  purposes,  I  shall  treat  briefly  of 
sacrifices.  Of  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  consisting  either  of 
the  presentation  of  fruits,  or  the  killing  and  burning  of 
animals,  we  have  no  account ;  but  we  find  that  they  were 
permitted,  and  even  expressly  appointed  by  God,  on  a  great 
variety  of  occasions. 

If,  as  it  is  possible,  sacrifices  were  not  originally  of  Divine 
appointment,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  natural  foundation, 
or  original  of  them,  was  the  same,  in  general,  with  that  of 
prayer,  viz.  a  method  which  mankind  thought  of,  to  express 
the  sense  they  had  of  their  gratitude  and  obligation  to  God 
for  the  gifts  and  protection  of  his  providence,  and  to  procure 

•  See  Mr.  Evanson's  papers,  signed  Eubidus,  in  tlie  Theol.  Repos.  V.  p.  349,  & 
VI.  p.  252,  [352,]  and  those  of  his  opponents,  VI.  pp.  22,  1 13, 33 1  &  465.  In  1792 
Mr.  E.  republished  the  whole  controversy,  with  his  reply  to  Dr.  Priestley,  under 
the  title  of  "  Arguments  against  and  for  the  Sabbatical  Observance  of  Sunday." 
On  the  Sabbath  and  Lord's  Day,  see  Mede's  Discourses,  XV.  Works,  p.  55.  See  also 
Calvini  Institut.  L.  ii.  Cap.  VIII.  S.31 — 34.  That  Reformer's  notions  respecting 
the  observation  ofSundaif,  were  far  more  liberal  than  the  regulations  of  the  Presby- 
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farther  favours  tVom  liim  ;  and  no  kind  ot"  action  was  so 
proper  for  this  purpose  as  the  devoting  to  him  some  part  of 
their  suhstance,  and  especially  such  articles  as  contril)Uted 
to  their  flaily  support. 

It  is  to  this  day  a  custom  throughout  the  East,  never  to 
approach  any  superior,  or  patron,  without  a  present.  And, 
in  this  case,  the  value  of  the  present  is  not  so  much  con- 
sidered, as  its  l)eing-  a  token  of  respect  and  homage.  Thus 
we  read,  that  when  a  Persian  peasant  was  surprised  by  the 
approach  of  his  prince,  so  that  he  had  nothing  at  hand  to 
present  him  with,  he  ran  and  fetched  a  handful  of  water 
from  a  neighbourinu-  brook,  rather  than  accost  him  without 
any  offering.  It  is  probable,  that,  in  conformity  to  these 
general  ideas,  which  are  still  prevalent  in  the  East,  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  appear  before  the  Lord  empty. 

When  mankind  thought  of  giving  any  thing  to  God,  they 
would,  probably,  at  first,  only  leave  it  in  some  open  place, 
and  abstain  from  making  any  farther  use  of  it  themselves  ; 
but  afterwards,  observing  many  things  wasted  away,  or  con- 
sumed by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  the  great  visible 
agent  of  God  in  this  world,  and  other  things  suddenly  con- 
sumed by  lightning,  which  was  always  considered  as  more 
immediately  sent  by  God  ;  they  might  naturally  enough  fall 
into  the  notion,  that  consumption  by  fire.,  was  the  manner  in 
which  God  took  things.  They  might,  therefore,  imagine, 
that  burning  things,  at  the  same  time  that  it  most  effectually 
alienated  them  from  the  use  of  man,  would  likewise  be  the 
most  proper,  and  the  most  decent  method  of  devoting  them 

terians  in  Scotland,  or  of  the  Eiujlish  Calvinists.  By  tlie  following  passages  it 
appears  that  he  laid  little  stress  upon  the  supposed  appointment  of  a  seventh  portion 
of  time,  and  was  not  unprepared  to  have  adopted  the  Decades  of  his  countrymen, 
that  he  censured  some  Christians,  for  inculcating  the  severity  of  a  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  that  instead  of  regarding  Sundai/  as  sacred,  by  Divine  institution,  he  described 
it  as  an  expedient  necessary  to  secure  the  regular  recurrence  of  public  worship  and 
instruction.  "  Neque  sic  lamen  septenarium  numerum  moror,  ut  ejus  scrvifuii 
ccdesiam  astringam,  necpie  enim  damnavero,  quit;  alios  conventibiis  suis,  solennes 
dies  habeant,  niodo  a  superstilione  absint. — Manet  nobis  etiamnum  i)ar  myslerii,  in 
diebus,  significatio  qua^  apud  Juditos  locum  habebat.  Kt  santi  videmus  quid  tali 
doctrina  profecerint.  Qui  enim  eorum  constitutionibus  hx^ront,  crassa,  carnalique 
sabbatismi  superstilione  .ludicos  ter  superant. — Cseterum  gencralis  doctrina  prae- 
cipue  tencnda  est ;  ne  religio  inter  nos  vel  concidat,  vel  languescat,  diligenter  co- 
lendos  esse  sacros  coetus,  et  externis  subsidiis  quae  ad  fovendum  Hei  cultum  valeant 
operam  dandam  esse."  S.  34.  In  I6I8,  when  John  Hales  attended  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  the  Deputies  from  (leneva  re|)orted  "  that  in  the  churches  in  tlieir  cities  tljey 
had,  every  Sunday,  four  sermons."  Goldoi  Remains,  p.  373.  Mr.  James  Peirce  thus 
complains  of  Calvin,  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Snape:  "  I  will  here  n)ention  one  opinion 
of  his,  which 'tis  well  known  has  been  always  disagreeable  to  us;  and  that  is  con- 
cerning the  Lord's  Day.  You  never  knew  any  of  us  profess  an  approbation  of  his 
doctrine  in  this  respect,  or  the  practice  of  the  (  hurcli  of  Geneva^  which  is  founded 
thereon."     The  Dissenter's  Reasons,  &c.  17 18,  p.  30. 
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to  God  ;  especially,  as  nothing  was  left  to  putrify,  and 
become  offensive  after  burning ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in 
the  burning  of  incense,  little  or  nothing  would  remain 
afterwards. 

Considering  the  very  low  conceptions  which  mankind  in 
early  ages  had  of  God,  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  that  they 
considered  him  as,  in  some  manner,  partaking  with  them  of 
their  sacrifices  ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  considered  them 
more  especially  as  an  expression  o^  reconciliation  and  friend- 
ship ;  which  idea  is  naturally,  and  especially  in  the  East, 
connected  with  that  of  eating  and  drinking  together,  and 
particularly  eating  the  same  salt.  In  this  view  it  is  obser- 
vable, that  no  sacrifice  among  the  Jews  was  to  be  made 
without  this  ingredient. 

This  account  of  sacrifices,  is,  in  some  measure,  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whose  sacrifices,  originally,  consisted  of  such  things  only  as 
were  their  customary  food.  Thus,  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
all  their  sacrifices  were  at  first  bloodless,  consisting  of  ve- 
getables only ;  and  that  this  practice  continued  till  they 
themselves  procured  a  sufficiency  of  animal  food,  upon 
which  they  began  to  sacrifice  animals.  The  Greeks  also 
expressly  speak  of  temples  as  the  houses  of  their  gods,  of 
altars  as  their  tables,  and  of  priests  as  their  servants. 

The  same  general  ideas  we  find  among  the  Jews  ;  and  the 
Divine  Being  plainly  alludes  to  them  when  he  is  represented 
as  saying.  Psalm  1.  13,  "  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or 
drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?"  Which  reproof  was  not  intended 
to  censure  or  change  the  general  idea  which  they  had 
annexed  to  sacrifices,  (as  a  transferring  of  their  substance 
from  themselves  to  God,)  but  to  restrain  the  very  gross  ideas 
which  some  of  them  might  have  entertained  in  pursuance  of 
it,  to  prevent  their  laying  too  much  stress  upon  these  cere- 
monies, and  to  remind  them  of  the  greater  importance  of 
things  of  a  moral  nature,  as  being  infinitely  more  pleasing 
to  God. 

There  was  not,  originally,  any  particular  order  of  men 
employed  in  the  business  of  sacrifices,  but  every  man 
sacrificed,  as  well  as  prayed,  in  person,  being  priest  as 
well  as  king  in  his  own  family ;  and  in  those  primitive 
patriarchal  times,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  a 
sacrifice  was  eaten  by  the  offerer,  but  that  the  whole  was 
devoted  to  God,  and  entirely  consumed  with  fire.  But 
when,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  a  particular  order  of 
men  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  they  were  considered 
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as  the  more  immediate  servants  of  God ;  and  there  being  a 
manifest  propriety,  that  servants  should  he  ted  iVoni  their 
master's  tabk^  these  priests  were  allowed  a  ecrtain  siiare  in 
most  sacrifices.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish 
Ral^bies  with  respect  to  the  custom  of  sacrificing-  before  and 
under  the  hiw. 

Sacrifices,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  gift^  presented  as  a 
token  of  respect  or  homage,  they  naturally  accompanied 
every  solemn  address  to  the  Divine  Beinu;,  as  tlie  most 
decent  and  proper  ceremonial  in  approaching  him  ;  and 
being  likewise  considered  as  a  convivial  entertainment ^  at 
which  the  Divine  Being  himself  was  ])resent,  there  was  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  their  accom])anying  petitions  for  the 
pardon  of  sin,  as  expressive  of  reconciliation  and  friendship. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sacrifices  being  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  offending  party,  they  indirectly  answered  the 
purpose  oi  mulcts^  or  fines  for  offences. 

Though  I  have  said,  that  it  is  possible  that  mankind 
might  of  themselves  have  had  recourse  to  sacrifices,  as  a 
method  of  expressing  their  dependence  upon  God,  &c.  yet, 
when  we  consider  how  improbable  it  is,  that  mankind 
should  even  have  attained  to  any  tolerable  and  useful  know- 
ledge of  God  himself,  without  some  particular  instruction, 
at  least  for  a  long  space  of  time;  it  is  most  natural  to 
suppose,  that  when  the  Divine  Being  communicated 
that  most  important  knowledge  to  the  first  race  of  men,  he 
also  instructed  them  in  those  methods  by  which  he  chose 
that  they  should  express  their  homage,  gratitude  and  obe- 
dience. But  whether  we  suppose  sacrifices  to  have  been 
of  human,  or  Divine  origin,  it  makes  no  difference  with 
respect  to  the  general  idea  of  their  nature  and  use.* 


§  3.    Of  the  Jewish  Ritual. 

Besides  the  precepts  and  observances  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Divine  Being  to  enjoin  with  respect  to  the 
whole  human  race,  he  provided  what  we  may  call  a  much 
stricter,  and  more  severe  discipline  for  the  Hebrew  nation, 
whom  he  distinguished  by  frequent  revelations  of  his  will, 
by  many  interpositions  in  their  favour,  and  a  peculiar  con- 

*  See  "  An  Essay  on  the  Nature,  Design  and  Origin  of  Sacrifices."  1748.  By  Dr. 
Sykes,  or  an  account  of  tliat  work  in  Dr.  Disney's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Author.  1785.  Pp.  286 — 301. 
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stitution  of  civil  government,  in  which  he  himself  more  im- 
mediately presided. 

They  were  restricted  in  their  diet,  being  confined  to  the 
use  of  certain  kinds  of  food  ;  but  they  were  such  as  are  now 
generally  esteemed  to  be  the  most  innocent  in  their  nature, 
mild  in  their  qualities,  and  least  apt  to  become  satiating  by 
frequent  use.  They  would  therefore  tend  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  confined  to  them  an  idea  of 
their  obligation  to  greater  purity  and  innocence,  and  make 
them  consider  themselves  as  a  holy  nation,  peculiarly  de- 
voted to  God.  The  use  of  such  food  would  also,  of  itself, 
probably,  incline  them  to  a  peaceful,  inoffensive  life,  as  it  is 
thought  that  the  ranker  kinds  of  food  tend  to  make  man- 
kind fierce  and  cruel. 

A  great  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Hebrews  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  preserve  upon  their  minds  a  sense  of  their 
immediate  relation  to  God,  and  of  their  obligation  to  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  him.  There  was  one  particular  place 
within  their  country,  to  which  they  were  to  resort,  where 
the  Divine  Being  was  to  be  consulted  by  them,  and  where 
he  manifested  himself  in  a  more  especial  manner.  In  this 
place,  which  was  first  a  moveable  tabernacle,  and  afterwards 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  a  constant  habitation, 
keeping,  as  it  were,  a  regular  court,  with  suitable  attend- 
ants. Here  he  received  their  gifts  and  homage,  and  here 
he  gave  them  instructions  and  advice  on  a  variety  of 
occasions,  when  they  applied  to  him  in  a  proper  manner. 

More  especially,  the  great  object  of  the  Hebrew  ritual 
seems  to  have  been  to  inspire  the  minds  of  that  people  with 
an  abhorrence  of  the  idolatry  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  to  preserve  among  them  the  pure  worship  of  the  one 
only  living  and  true  God.  For  this  reason  many  of  their 
rites  were  the  very  reverse  of  those  of  their  neighbours,  so 
as  to  be  altogether  incompatible  with  them,  and  must  con- 
sequently have  tended  to  make  them  averse  to  them.* 
Upon  every  occasion  the  importance  of  their  adherence  to 
this  precise  mode  of  worship  was  strongly  inculcated  upon 
them:  a  particular  and  remarkable  providence  attended 
them  through  the  whole  course  of  their  history  (and  still 
attends  them),  giving  them  prosperity  and  success  while 
they  were  obedient,  and  making  the  hand  of  God  visible  in 

*  "  The  Jews  were  commauded  to  sacrifice  those  creatures  which  the  idolaters 
had  in  the  greatest  veneration."    See  Young.  Idol.  Cor.  I.  Ch.  v.  p.  184. 
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their  punishment,  wlun  they  departed  from  his  worship, 
and  relapsed  into  idoUitry,  or  wIumi  they  beeanie,  in  other 
respects,  profligate  and  wicked. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  abuse  and  corruption 
of  this  rebgion,  nothing  of  the  least  consecjuence  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  people,  but  every  minute  particular,  as 
those  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
building  of  the  temple,  the  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  cere- 
monies attending  them,  and  every  thing  that  was  to  be  done 
on  their  public  festivals,  was  rigidly  prescribed  to  them,  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  make  the  least  deviation.  For 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  to  preserve  a  proper  degree  of 
union  among  a  people  who  were  originally  to  have  had  no 
temporal  head,  they  were  allowed  to  have  but  one  altar, 
and  no  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  but  at  that  one  place,  and 
by  certain  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  three 
times  every  year,  viz.  at  their  public  festivals,  every  male 
was  to  make  his  appearance  before  the  Lord,  at  the  place  of 
his  residence,  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple. 

Several  things  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  were  perhaps  in- 
tended to  serve  as  types  of  Christ,  or  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  him  and  his  religion,  and  therefore  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  them  "  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come;"   Heb.  x.  1.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  author 
of  this  epistle  perhaps  only  intended  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  Hebrew  ritual,  and  such  particulars  in  the 
Christian  system  as  most  nearly  resemble  it,  only  as  other 
comparisons  and  figures  are  used,  merely  for  illustration, 

•  The  Author's  papers  in  the  Theol.  Repos.  treat  this  qurstion  more  at  large. 
The  writer  mentioned  in  the  Inst  note  has  two  remarks  on  liiis  subject,  which  are 
scarcely  consistent.  In  his  5th  chai)ter  he  sa\s,  "  that  the  primary  view  of  the 
Jewish  worship  established  by  Moses,  was  typical  and  prufigurative  of  Christ  and 
his  gospel;  and  intended,  by  resembhng  and  representing  tilings  future,  to  put  the 
Jews  in  mind  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  and  by  faith  in  the  sacrifice  and  satisfaction  to 
be  made  by  the  lamh  slain  from  the  brf/inniuff  of  the  norld,  to  lead  tiicni  to  Cod." 
Yet  in  the  former  chapter,  he  had  said  of  the  Jews,  "  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
God  intended  to  have  burdened  them  with  all  the  ceremonial  parts  of  the  old  reli- 
gion, and,  in  particular,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  whether 
he  woidd  have  restored  the  worship  by  sacrifices,  and  not  rather  have  given  them  a 
more  pure  and  moral  religion."  He  adds,  "  There  were  no  sacrifices  appointed  in 
the  two  tables  delivered  to  Moses,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Cod  himself  (Jcr. 
vii.  22 — 24),  declaring  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  that  he  gave  them  no  command 
about  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  till  they  discovered  their  inclination  to  return 
back  to  the  Egyptian  idolatry."  Young,  Idol.  Cor.  I.  pp.  177  and  185.  Does  it  not 
hence  appear  tliat,  but  for  the  Jews'  propensity  to  Effi/ptian  ido/atn/,  they  might 
have  had  amorc  pure  and  moral  relif/ion  without  any  anticipations  of  what  this  learned 
divine  considered  as  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Atonement  ? 
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without  supposing  that  there  was  originally,  and  in  the 
Divine  mind,  a  reference  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thus 
when  the  apostle  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x.  2,  that  the  Israelites 
"  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the 
sea,"  he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant,  that  the 
sprinkling  of  the  water  upon  that  people,  or  their  being,  as 
it  were,  plunged  in  it,  by  the  water  rising  over  their  heads, 
was  a  proper  type  of  baptism ;  but  only,  that  by  a  common 
figure  of  speech,  it  might  be  so  termed  ;  or  that  the  rock 
which  supplied  them  with  water  was  really  Christ,  as  the 
same  apostle  calls  it,  1  Cor.  x.  4,  or  a  type  of  Christ,  but 
only  that,  in  some  respects,  it  might  be  compared  to  him,  or 
he  to  it. 

In  some  cases  also,  it  is  very  possible,  that  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  might  imagine  there  was  a  reference  to 
Christ  when  no  such  thing  was  originally  intended. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  the  sacrifices  under  the 
law  are  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  insufficient  to 
render  the  offerer  acceptable  to  God,  there  is  never  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  any  more  perfect  sacrifice,  to  which  they 
are  commonly  supposed  to  have  referred,  and  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  been  the  types,  but  to  good  works  only, 
which  are  always  mentioned  in  opposition  to  them.  Thus 
David  says,  Ps.  li.  16,  17,  "  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else 
would  I  give  it:  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offering.  The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.*^*  Now  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  but  that,  if  sacrifices  had  really  been  designed  for 
types,  there  would  have  been,  in  some  place  or  other,  a 
reference,  more  or  less  plain,  to  the  thing  which  they  were 
intended  to  prefigure,  and  from  their  relation  to  which  they 
derived  all  their  efficacy. 

Lastly,  several  of  the  Hebrew  customs  were  intended  to 
commemorate  remarkable  occurrences  in  their  history, 
especially  such  as  led  them  to  recollect  and  reflect  upon 
the  Divine  interpositions  in  their  favour.  Thus,  the  Pass- 
over was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  destroying 
angel  having  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  when 
he  killed  the  first-born  in  every  family  of  the  Egyptians  ; 

*  This  particular  passage  is  differently  rendered  in  the  Seventy,  and  by  this 
means  probably  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  x.  came  to  give  a 
different  turn  th  it.  See,  however,  the  following  passages  which  express  the  same 
sentiment  with  this.  Is.i.  10,  lxvi.2,  &c.  Jer.vi.8,&c.  Amosv.21,&c.  Micah 
vi.  6,  &c.     P. 
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the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  a  memorial  of  the  giving  of  the 
hiw  on  Mount  Sinai;  and  the  feast  of  Tahernacles,  of  their 
residing  many  years  in  the  AVilderness,  when  they  lived  in 
tents,  and  were  fed  with  manna  from  heaven.  Also  the  rite 
of  Circumcision  was  instituted  as  a  token  and  j)ledge  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham,  or  of  the  pro- 
mise that  he  would  give  him  the  land  of  Canaan. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far,  and  in  what  respects,  the 
Jewish  dispensation  was  intended  to  be  abrogated  by  Chris- 
tianity. Christ  himself  gave  no  hint  of  any  such  design, 
except  it  be  implied  in  his  saying.  Matt.  v.  18,  that  "  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled;" 
or  in  his  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  John  iv. 
21  and  23,  "  The  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in 
this  mountain,  nor  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father. — But 
the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'* 

And  though  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  ch.  vii.  4,  argues,  in  a  figurative  manner,  that  the 
Jews  were  become  "  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of 
Christ,"  that  they  might  "  be  married  to  another,"  yet  it 
appears  from  the  book  of  Acts,  that  he  himself  strictly  con- 
formed to  the  temple-service,  as  all  other  Jewish  Christians 
did,  after  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ.  Paul 
did  not  only  himself  walk  "  orderly,"  and  keep  "  the  law," 
Acts  xxi.  24,  but  caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised  upon 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  because  his  mother  was  a 
Jewess,  though  his  father  was  a  Greek.     Acts  xvi.  3. 

With  respect  to  meats^  the  Divine  Being  seems  to  have 
intimated  to  Peter,  that  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean  was  abolished.  For  by  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let 
down  from  heaven.  Acts  x.ll,  and  the  command,  "  Rise,  Pe- 
ter, kill  and  eat,"  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  intimate, 
not  only  that  no  nation  or  people  were  unclean  in  the  sight 
of  God,  but  that  those  kinds  of  food  which  the  Jews  had 
been  taught  to  consider  as  unclean,  were  now  no  longer  so. 
We  also  find  that  Peter  himself,  when  he  was  among  the 
Gentiles,  at  Antioch,  lived  "  after  the  manner  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  not  as — the  Jews  ;"  Gal.  ii.  14;  though,  upon 
the  arrival  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  he  abstained,  for  fear  of 
giving  offence  ;  a  conduct  for  which  he  was  justly  reproved 
by  Paul. 

As  long  as  the  temple  stood,  the  service  of  it  was  kept 
up,  and  attended  upon  by  the  believing,  as  well  as  the  un- 
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believing  Jews,  and  none  of  the  apostles  dropped  so  much 
as  a  hint  of  there  being  any  thing  improper  or  wrong  in  it. 
When  the  temple  was  destroyed,  the  service  of  it  ceased  of 
course,  just  as  it  did  at  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  relating  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  most  express  mention  is 
made  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  temple-service,  and  especially  of  sacrifices.  Ezekiel 
xliii.  18.  And  it  will  hardly  be  supposed,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  to  Christianity  will  not  take  place  at  least 
very  soon  after  their  restoration. 

As  the  Jews  are  still  to  continue  a  distinct  people,  and 
will  probably  be  the  medium  of  the  Divine  communi- 
cations to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
they  will  always  continue  to  be  distinguished  by  certairt 
peculiar  observances  and  religious  rites  ;  but  whether  the 
whole,  or  what  particular  part  of  their  ancient  ritual  will  be 
retained,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say.* 

§  4.   Of  Baptism. 

All  the  positive  institutions,  of  which  an  account  has 
yet  been  given,  were  antecedent  to  Christianity.  The  two 
which  remain  to  be  treated  of,  viz.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  are  peculiar  to  it. 

Baptism  is  the  appointed  manner  in  which  a  person  takes 
upon  him  the  profession  of  Christianity,  or  by  which  a 
person  is  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ ;  and  was  probably  intended  to  represent  the  wash- 
ing away,  or  renouncing  the  impurities  of  some  former 
state,  viz.  the  sins  he  had  committed,  and  the  vicious  habits 
he  had  contracted;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  profes- 
sion of  repentance  always  accompanied,  or  was  understood 
to  accompany,  the  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  "  Repent, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  was  the  general 
exhortation  both  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ;  and, 
"  Repent  and  believe  the  gospel ;  Repent  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,**  was  the  general  strain  of 
the  apostles*  preaching.  Now^  says  Paul  to  the  Athenians, 
God  "  commandeth  all  men,  every  where  to  repent."  Acts 
xvii.  30. 

•  See  the  Author  on  "  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Jewish  Ritual."  Theol.  Repos.  V. 
p.  403,  VI.  p.  1,  and  his  "  Letters  to  the  Jews."  1787.  Let.  V. 
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We  find  no  account  of  baptism,  as  a  distinct  religious  rite, 
before  tl»e  mission  of  John,  tho  foriMinincr  of  Christ,  who 
was  called  the  Baptist^  on  account  of  liis  beiuu;  commanded 
by  God  to  baptize  with  water  all  who  should  hearken  to  his 
invitation  to  repent.  Washing-,  however,  accompanied  many 
of  the  Jewish  rites,  and,  indeed,  was  required  alter  contract- 
ing any  kind  of  uncleanness.  Also,  soon  after  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  we  find  it  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
solemnly  to  baptize,  as  well  as  to  circumcise  all  their  pro- 
selytes. As  their  writers  treat  largely  of  the  reasons  for  this 
rite,  and  give  no  hint  of  its  being  a  novel  institution,  it  is 
probable,  that  this  had  always  been  the  custom  antecedent 
to  the  time  of  Moses,  whose  account  of  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, and  of  the  manner  of  performing  it,  is  by  no  means 
circumstantial.  Or  baptism,  after  circumcising,  might  have 
come  into  use  gradually,  from  the  natural  propriety  of  the 
thing,  and  its  easy  conformity  to  other  Jewish  customs. 
For,  if  no  Jew  could  approach  the  tabernacle,  or  temple, 
after  the  most  trifling  uncleanness,  without  bathing,  much 
less  would  it  be  thought  proper  to  admit  a  proselyte  from  a 
state  so  impure  and  unclean  as  Heathenism  was  conceived 
to  be,  without  the  same  mode  of  purification. 

When  a  master  of  a  family  became  a  proselyte  to  Judaism, 
he  was  required  to  circumcise  both  himself  and  his  household. 
Thus  Abraham  was  expressly  commanded  to  circumcise  both 
his  son  Ishmael,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  promise  of  which 
circumcision  was  a  seal,  and  also  all  his  slaves,  those  who 
were  bought  with  his  money.     Gen.  xvii.  13. 

The  reason  of  this  practice  does  not  easily  appear  to  us, 
whose  customs  and  modes  of  thinking  are  so  different  from 
those  which  prevailed,  and  which  still  prevail,  in  the  East. 
The  power  of  a  master  of  a  family  was  very  extensive,  and 
the  actions  and  customs  by  which  he  expressed  his  own 
character  or  resolution  generally  extended  to  all  the  branches 
of  it.  Thus,  when  the  Ninevites  made  solemn  profession 
of  their  repentance,  they  clothed  even  iheir  cattle  in  sack- 
cloth, and  made  them  fast,  as  well  as  themselves ;  not 
that  they  could  imagine  that  the  brute  beasts  were  capable 
of  repentance,  or  could  have  done  any  thing  to  displease 
God  ;  but  this  mournful  appearance  of  eve^ry  thing  about 
them  was  conceived  to  be  expressive  oi  their  own  contrition 
and  humiliation.    Jonah  iii.  7* 

It  being  the  universal  custom,  therefore,  for  the  master  of 

•  See  the  author's  "  Observations  on  Infant  Baptism,"  Tlieol.  Repos.  III.  p.  231. 
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a  family  to  circumcise,  and  probably,  also,  to  baptize  his 
children  and  slaves,  as  well  as  himself,  upon  his  making 
profession  of  Judaism,  and  the  propriety  of  the  thing  being 
exceedingly  obvious  to  all  the  people  in  the  East,  it  would  be 
taken  for  granted  that  baptism,  if  it  was  used  at  all,  was  to  be 
administered  in  the  same  undistinguished  manner,  when  a 
person  made  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  the  command  to 
baptize  all  nations  would  necessarily  have  been  understood  in 
this  sense,  unless  our  Lord  had  added  some  express  restriction. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  the  jailor,  who  had  the 
custody  of  Paul,  was  converted,  both  himself  was  baptized, 
and  all  his:  Acts  xvi.  33  :  Also,  when  Lydia  was  converted, 
it  is  said,  that  she  was  baptized,  and  her  housJwld :  Acts  xvi. 
\5.  Now,  by  this  phrase,  a  Jew,  and  even  a  Roman,  would 
necessarily  understand,  that  both  the  principal  person  him- 
self, and  all  who  were  under  his  immediate  power,  either  as  a 
parent  or  a  master,  were  included. 

What  the  Jews  did  with  respect  to  young  men,  grown  up 
to  years  of  understanding,  but  living  with  their  parents, 
when  they  were  converted  to  Judaism,  is  not  said  ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  they  were  not  circumcised  without  their  own 
consent,  as  in  general  it  must  have  been  the  case  with  slaves. 
And  since  Christianity  is  evidently  more  of  ^personal  con- 
cern, and  men  are  chiefly  interested  in  it  as  individuals, 
and  not  as  members  of  societies,  or  even  of  families,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  only  young  children  were  required 
to  be  baptized  along  with  their  believing  parents. 

As  slaves,  we  fuid,  were  often  converted  without  their 
masters,  and  Christianity  made  no  distinction  between  bond 
or  free,  as  being  of  the  same  value  in  the  eye  of  God,  it  will 
hardly  be  thought  probable,  that  slaves  were  ever  baptized 
without  their  own  consent.  At  least,  the  custom  did  not 
continue  long,  especially  as  slaves  were  about  that  time 
growing  more  independent  of  their  masters,  acquiring  civil 
as  well  as  religious  privileges  ;  till  at  length,  through  the 
influence  of  maxims  which  Christianity  greatly  counte- 
nanced, they  were  universally  manumitted  in  Europe.* 

The  baptism  of  children,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as 
one  part  of  a  man's  own  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
consequently  an  obligation  upon  him  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.     If  a  child 

*  A  \e3.rnGdiAdvocate  attributes  "  the  decline  of  domestic  slavery  in  Europe,"  amongst 
other  causes,  to  "  a  persuasion  that  the  cruelty  and  oppression  almost  necessarily 
incident  to  it  were  irreconcileable  with  the  pure  morality  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion*" HdiVgrSive  s  Argument  in  the  Case  of  James  Sommersett,  a  Neffro.  1772.  P.  22. 
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have  no  parents,  or  none  who  will  engage  for  his  religious 
instruction,  other  persons,  who  will  undertake  this  kind 
office,  are  so  far  its  parents,  and  therefore  may  baptize  it, 
as  they  would  do  their  own  children. 

Lastly,  1  would  observe,  that  it  is  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  baptizing  of  infants,  to  which  I  do  not  sec  how  any 
satisfactory  reply  can  be  made,  that  it  appears,  from  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  to  have  been  the  constant 
practice  from  the  time  of  the  apostles.     The  first  mention 
that  is  made  of  it  is  as  of  an  uricontroverted  practice^  and  it 
is  even  argued  from^   as   an  universally   received  custom, 
against  very  intelligent  persons,  to  whose  cause  it  would 
have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have  proved  it  to  be 
novel,  or  of  no  authority.     This  was  more  especially  the 
case  with  Pelagius ;  for,  though  Austin,  in  support  of  his 
doctrine  of  original  sin,   appeals  to  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  as  being  necessary  to  do  it  away,  his  antagonist 
does  not  pretend  to  dispute  the  fact,  but  only  denies  that 
this  was  the  use  of  it. 

Now  it  is  certainly  highly  improbable,  that  such  a  custom 
as  that  of  infant-baptism  should  have  been  established  so 
early  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  contrary  to  the  apostolical 
practice,  and  no  trace  be  left  of  the  innovation  ;  especially 
when  every  thing  belonging  to  Christianity,  about  which  all 
persons  were  not  entirely  agreed,  became  so  soon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  eager  contention  and  debate.  And  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  any  consequence  by  what  argument  we 
can  infer,  that  any  opinion  or  practice  was  apostolical,  whe- 
ther by  their  own  writing,  or  any  other  sufficient  evidence. 
They  could  not  themselves  be  mistaken  in  a  case  of  this 
nature,  and  their  practice  is  an  authoritative  rule  for  us.* 

'*  These  opinions,  that  the  custom  of  infant-baptism  originated  in  apostolical,  prac- 
tice, and  that  such  baptism  is  one  part  of  a  mans  own  profession  of  Christianitt/,  the 
Authoi-  maintained  through  hfe;  and  among  the  latest  employments  of  his  pen  was 
"  A  Treatise  on  Baptism,"  which,  according  to  Mr.  Joseph  Priestley's  Memoir,  "  he 
wrote  and  printed  in  1802,  chiefly  in  answer  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Robinson 
on  the  subject."  Those,  however,  who  are  still  inquiring  whether  unconscious 
infants,  as  well  as  persons  of  age  sufficient  to  make  a  profession  for  themselves, 
were  the  subjects  of  baptism  according  to  apostolical  practice,  and  whether  there 
can  be  any  such  subjects  of  baptism  among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  may  con- 
suhJeicmyTAylor^sLiherti/  of  frophesj/inff.  Sect,  xviii. ;  Emli/ns  "  Previous  Ques- 
tion—Whether  there  be  any  Necessity  ifor  the  continual  Use  of  Baptism  among  the 
Posterity  of  Baptized  Christians,"  1710,  Works,  I.  p.  3S9  ;  and  Walwficld's  Plain 
and  Short  Account  of  the  Nature  of  Baptism  according  to  the  New  Testament," 
1781.  In  tliis  writer's  opinion,  "  it  appears,  from  Scripture  evidence,  that  baptism, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  and  design  of  that  institution,  can  have  no  place  at 
all  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  Christian  country."    P.  64. 
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§  5.     Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Lord's  supper,  consisting  of  eating  bread,  and  drink- 
ing wine,  is  a  religious  rite  instituted  by  Christ,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  death  ;  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  more 
especially  representing  the  wounding  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine  the  shedding  of  his  blood; 
and  this  rite  is  to  continue  to  be  celebrated  by  the  disciples 
of  Christ  till  his  second  coming. 

The  design  of  this  institution  being  to  serve  as  a  memo- 
rial, or  record,  of  that  important  fact  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
it  may  be  considered  as  one  monument  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  was  observed  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  work. 

Being  more  especially  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
in  which  he  chiefly  manifested  the  love  that  he  bore  to  man- 
kind, it  furnishes  the  most  proper  opportunity  of  recollect- 
ing the  love  of  Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  the  consideration  of 
the  blessings  of  his  gospel. 

Since  this  rite  is  peculiar  to  Christians,  it  likewise  serves 
as  a  public  declaration  of  our  being  Christians  ;  and  is,  con- 
sequently, a  recognizing  of  the  obligation  we  are  under  to 
live  as  becomes  Christians  :  for  no  man  can  say  that  he  is  a 
Christian,  and  especially  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner, 
without  acknowledging  that  he  is  obliged  to  live  as  becomes 
a  Christian.  Joining  habitually  in  public  worship,  implies 
very  much  the  same  thing. 

Lastly,  as,  in  this  rite,  we  more  especially  commemorate 
the  death  of  Christ,  it  serves  to  remind  us,  that  we  are  the 
professed  disciples  of  a  crucified  Master ;  and,  therefore, 
must  not  expect  better  treatment  from  this  world  than  our 
Lord  met  with  from  it :  that  we  must  lay  our  account  with 
meeting  with  hardships,  reproach  and  persecution,  as  he  did, 
and  that  we  should  contentedly  and  patiently  bear  them, 
rather  than  quit  the  profession  of  our  faith,  or  do  any  thing 
unworthy  of  it ;  in  full  assurance  that,  if  "  we  suffer"  with 
Christ,  "  we  shall  also  reign  with  him,"  and  "  be  glorified 
together."    Rom.  viii.  18.    2  Tim.  ii.  12. 

This  rite  having  such  excellent  moral  uses,,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  it  being  an  express  command  of  Christ,  who  said, 
*'  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  I  do  not  see  how  any 
person,  professing  Christianity,  can  satisfy  himself  with 
refusing  to  join  in  it.  In  the  primitive  times,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper  made  a  part  of  the  ordinary  service 
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every  Lord's  day,  and  every  i)erson  who  was  thought  worthy 
to  be  considered  as  a  member  ot  a  body  ot  Chnsuans  par- 
took of  it.  Whenever,  indeed,  any  person  prolessing  Chris- 
tianity behaved  in  a  manner  unw<3rtiiy  of  the  Christian 
name,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  bringing  a  reproach  upon  it, 
lie  was  excommunicated  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was 
cut  off  from  Joining  in  any  part  of  Christian  worship,  and 
from  this  among  the  rest ;  but  there  was  no  distinction  made 
between  this  and  other  parts  of  the  service,  especially  the 
prayers  of  tiie  church.  An  excommunicated  person  was 
one  who  was  publicly  declared  not  to  belong  to  a  Christian 
society ;  and,  therefore,  the  church  would  not  consent  to 
any  thing  that  should  imply  their  acknowledging  him  in  the 
character  of  a  brother,  and  declined  associating  with  him. 
The  reason  of  this  conduct  was  most  evident ;  because  the 
good  name  of  Christians,  and  of  Christian  societies,  was  a 
thing  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  those  early  times  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, at  all  times,  as  a  matter  of  great  consequence. 

Considering  that  Christ  absolutely  requires  of  all  his  dis- 
ciples the  most  open  and  public  profession  of  his  religion, 
notwithstanding  all  the  hazards  to  which  it  may  expose 
them,  and  has  declared,  that  unless  we  "  confess  him  before 
men,"  he  will  not  acknowU^dge  us  before  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther; it  certainly  behoves  all  Christians  to  take  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  method,  of  declaring,  in  a  public  manner, 
their  profession  of  Christianity.  NIoreover,  as  baptism  is 
generally  administered  in  infancy,  and  is  not  the  act  of  the 
person  baptized,  it  seems  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  public  act,  by  which  those  who  are  baptized  in  their 
infancy  should  openly,  and  in  their  own  persons,  declare 
themselves  Christians;  and  the  most  proper  manner  of  doing 
this  is  certainly  the  receiving  of  the  Lord's  supper.* 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  a 
custom  so  ancient  and  uncontroverted,  as,  with  me,  to  carry 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  having  been  an  apostolical  one,  all 
persons  who  are  baptized,  children  as  well  as  others,  should 
receive  the  Lord's  supper.-j-     It   is  nothing  less  than  the 

*  See  the  Author's  Addreftx  oi\  the  Lord'x  Supper.    Sd  Ed.    1774. 

t  See  Kins^'s  Enqniiy.  Ft.  ii  ('h.  iii.  S.  2.  Calvin,  thougli  he  disapproves  infant- 
commtmion,  vet  thus  admit'*  its  antiquity:  "  Fuit  quidoni  id  in  vcteri  ecclesia 
fdctitatuni,  ut  ex  (^ypriano  et  Augustino  constat."  Instit.  L.  4.  Cap.  xvi.  S.  30. 
He  also  quotes  Servetus,  as  arguing  against  infant-baiitism,  because  infants  must, 
in  consistency,  be  receivetl  to  the  communion.  S.  3 1.  Mr.  James  Peirce,  wrote  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Ancient  Practice  of  giving  the  Eucharist  to  Children,"  published  after 
his  death,  in  1726.  See  Doddridge  Lcct.  Prop.  civ.  Schol.  5;  also  the  Authors 
Address  on  this  subject,  I77S. 

VOL.   II.  Z 
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revival  of  this  custom  that  will  secure  a  general  attendance 
upon  this  ordinance  ;  and  no  objection  can  be  made  to  it, 
except  what  may,  with  equal  strength,  be  made  to  bringing 
children  to  public  worship  at  all,  since  they  are  as  incapable 
of  understanding  the  one  as  the  other.  Nor  would  this 
ancient  and  useful  custom  have  been  ever  laid  aside,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  a  train  of  superstitiou8 
notions,  which  made  this  plain  and  simple  ordinance  appear 
continually  more  mysterious  and  awful  ;  till,  at  length,  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  completely 
established. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  custom  of 
giving  the  eucharist  to  children,  was  not  finally  abolished  in 
any  place  till  that  doctrine  had  obtained  the  full  sanction  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  that  it  maintains  its  ground  to 
this  very  day,  in  all  those  Christian  churches  which  were 
never  subject  to  that  antichristian  power,  whose  spiritual 
usurpations  and  corruptions  of  the  gospel  have  been  im- 
mense, and  have  extended  to  almost  every  thing  belonging 
to  it.* 

SECTION  VL 

Of  the  Government  of  Christian  Churches. 

I  SHALL  conclude  these  observations  on  the  positive  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity  with  a  short  account  of  the  primitive 
regulations  for  the  government  of  Christian  churches  : 
which,  though  not  of  Divine  appointment,  were  such  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  apostles  thought  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient for  transacting  the  business  of  Christian  societies, 
and  making  them  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  improvement 
in  knowledge  and  goodness. 

Christian  churches  were  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  in  which  a  number  of  the  more  elderly 
and  respectable  members  presided,  with  the  title  of  elders, 
or  overseers,  which  in  the  Greek  language  is  expressed  by  the 

*  Brerewood  quotes  an  author  ulio  describes  "  the  Muscovites  and  Russians,"  who 
"  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Grecians,'"  as  "  receiving  children  after  7 
yeers  old  to  the  communion,  sa\ing  that,  at  that  age  they  beginiie  to  sinne  against 
God."  Enquiries  tonchinfj  the  Diversit?/  of  Lanffuar/es  and  Religions,  4to.  l622,  p.  136. 
Yet  in  Smiths  "  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,"  is  the  following  thrice  repeated 
proclamation  of  the  deacon,  before  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  as  translated' 
from  a  Greek  writer:  "  Whosoever  of  you  are  Cafechumeni  depart;  let  none  of  the 
Catechumeni  stay :  you  who  are  of  the  number  of  the  faithful,  or  compleat  Christians, 
stay."  Account,  1680,  p.  132  Tn  "  TbeP.ussian  Catechism,  Church  Government  and 
Ceremonies — published  by  Order  of  the  Czar,"  and  translated  into  English  in  1725, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  no  hint  of  Infant-communion.    P.  65. 
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word  which  in  English  is  rcndcvcd  bishop  ;  and  one  of  these 
persons  was  generally,  by  way  of  pre-rniinence  in  point  of 
honour^  but  not  of  power^  styled  the  chief,  or  master  of  the 
S3'nai^ogut.* 

The  principal  business  of  elders  in  Christian  churches 
was  to  attend  equally  to  the  instruction  and  good  conduct 
of  the  society,  and  to  pass  censures  in  case  of  im])roper 
conduct.  In  general,  some  of  them  gave  more  particular 
attention  to  reading  and  exhortation,  and  from  these  elders, 
the  society  usually  expected  an  exposition  of  those  portions 
of  Scripture  which  were  read  in  their  assemblies  every  Lord's 
day  ;  but  any  person  who  was  present  might,  with  the  leave 
of  the  bishop,  either  expound  the  Scriptures,  or  exhort  the 
people. 

These  elders  were  chosen  by  the  people, •]•  and,  with  their 
approbation,  were  ordained,  or  recommended  to  the  Divine 
blessing  by  prayer,  in  which  the  elders  of  other  churches 
assisted.  Along  with  prayer  they  used  imposition  of  hands, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  ceremony  which  they  con- 
stantly used  when  they  prayed  for  any  particular  person,  on 
any  occasion  whatever ;  and  to  this  the  extension  of  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  prayed  over,  or  towards  any  larger 
body  of  people,  corresponded. 

Besides  elders,  there  were  also,  in  all  Christian  churches, 
persons  who  attended  to  the  civil  concerns  of  them,  under 
the  title  oi  deacons.  These  were  generally  younger  persons, 
of  good  character,  who,  if  they  behaved  well  in  this  office, 
were  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  elders. 

At  the  first  appointment  of  officers  in  Christian  churches, 
there  was  no  settled  provision  for  their  maintenance,  but 
money  was  collected  every  Lord's  day,  out  of  which  a  dis- 

•  Lord  Kii)£f  hns  sliewn  from  the  ancient  authorities  which  he  adduced,  that 
amon<;  tlm  primitive  (^liriitians,  "  there  was  but  one  bishop  to  a  church,"  and  "  but 
one  church  to  i  l)i.shop,"  whose  "  diocese  exceeded  not  the  bounds  of  a  modern 
parish.  "  See  "  llnquiry  into  Ihe  ronstitutiou  of  the  Primitive  Church.  By  an 
Impartial  Hand,''  Pt.  1.  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  lOQl,  when  tlie  learned  author,  who  became 
Chancellor  of  •'n;^land,  was  only  2'2  years  of  age. 

t  "  U  lien  the  bishop  of  a  church  was  dead,  all  the  people  of  that  church  met 
toffethf-r  in  one  place  to  choose  anew  bishop."  Enqnirif,  Pt.  1.  p.  23.  This  subject 
brings  to  recollection  a  name  which  it  is  always  grateful  to  remember,  Granville 
5'/iar  N  the  dcscentlaiit  of  an  archbishop,  and  a  strict  adherent  to  the  doctrine  and 
worshi!)of  the  Clmnh  of  Enr/land.  He  seems  to  have  attributed  to  bishops,  larger 
dioceses  tlini  they  held,  according  to  Lord  King;  yet  so  convinced  was  that  learned 
and  excellent  man  of  their  aiicicMit  ponnlar  e\prt\nn  that,  while  arguing  against  Negro 
Slavery,  he  iligiessed  into  a  Note  to  declare  his  opinion  against  the  courtly  practice 
of  Congi  d'elire.  ^eo  The  Lftw  of  Retribution,  i77(>,  p.  3.'3'2.  lilackstone  also  ac- 
knowledges, thft  \]ie  election  of  a  bishop  "in  \erv  early  times — was  promiscuously 
performed  by  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy."  Comment.  B.  i.  C.  ii.  acf  init.  15 
Ed.  I.  p.  377. 

Z    2 
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tribution  was  made  to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  officers 
and  others,  promiscuously^  For,  at  the  first  promulgation 
of  Christianity,  no  person  could  have  been  educated  for  the 
ministry.  All  equally  lived  by  their  several  professions, 
and  therefore  no  person  was  entitled  to  more  consideration 
in  this  respect  than  another.  But  afterwards,  when  Chris- 
tianity got  a  firm  establishment,  many  young  persons  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of  Christian  churches,  and 
prepared  themselves  for  that  work  by  a  diligent  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  proper  exercises  ;  and  thus,  skiving  their 
whole  time  and  labour  to  the  society,  they  were,  as  was 
reasonable,  wholly  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  FUTURE  EXPECTATIONS   OF  MANKIND   DERIVED 
FROM  REVELATION. 
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SECTION  I. 
Of  a  Future  State  in  general. 

From  the  light  of  nature  we  are  able  to  make  out  a 
tolerable  system  of  natural  religion,  as  far  as  it  respects  the 
duty  of  men  in  this  life,  though  the  particulars  were  such  as 
can  only  be  said  to  have  been  discoverable  by  nature,  since 
they  were  not  actually  discovered  by  it.  But  nature  was  a 
much  less  sufficient  guide  with  respect  to  the  information, 
in  which  we  are  so  much  interested,  concerning  our  expec- 
tations after  death.  It  even  left  us  under  great  uncertainty, 
whether  we  should  survive  the  grave  or  not ;  though,  upon 
the  supposition  of  our  surviving  the  grave,  we  were  able, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  equity  of  God*s  moral  govern- 
ment, to  infer,  that  the  event  would  be  very  desirable  to 
good  men,  and  much  to  be  dreaded  by  the  wicked  ;  the 
former  having  sufficient  reason,  from  present  appearances, 
to  conclude,  that  the  Divine  Being  is  a  friend  to  virtue, 
and,  therefore,  disposed  to  reward  them  for  their  adherence 
to  it,  and  the  latter  having  equal  reason  to  dread  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

Since,  however,  no  reasons  of  justice  or  equity  could 
lead  men  to  expect  more  than  an  adequate  punishment,  pro- 
portioned to  their  crimes,  there  was  far  from  being  any 
reason  to  imagine  that  future  punishments  would  be  eternal, 
especially  if  they  were  exquisite  ;  because  no  crimes  of  a 
finite  nature,  committed  by  frail  and  finite  creatures,  could 
deserve  it.  An  alternative,  therefore,  remained,  either  to 
suppose  an  extinction  of  the  wicked,  with  or  without  any 
other  punishment  ;  or  that  future  sufferings  would  operate 
like  the  sufferings  of  this  present  life,  tending  to  correct  and 
amend  those  who  are  subject  to  them. 

There  was  some  hope,  therefore,  that,  after  an  adequate 
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punishment,  those  who  were  not  reclaimed  in  this  world 
might  be  effectually  cured  of  their  vicious  propensities,  by 
the  more  severe  and  durable  punishments  of  another,  so  as 
to  enter  upon  a  new  state  of  trial  with  more  advantnge, 
though  they  might  still  be  far  behind  those  who  had  made 
the  most  of  their  present  advantages.  In  this  case,  the 
punishments  of  the  wicked  may  properly  enough  be  said  to 
be  eternal,  because  they  would  never  arrive  at  that  state  of 
perfection  and  happiness,  which  was  attained  to  by  those 
who  entered  earlier  on  a  course  of  virtue. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  we  were  able  to  collect 
from  nature  concerning  a  future  state,  provided  there  were 
any  such  thing.  From  revelation  we  learn  the  actual 
certainty  of  a  future  state,  and  have  an  absolute  assurance 
of  its  being  a  state  of  exact  retribution,  in  which  every  man 
shall  jeceive  according  to  his  works.  But  this  being  all 
that  is  necessary  to  influence  our  present  conduct,  we  are 
still  at  a  loss,  and  left  in  a  great  measure  to  our  conjectures, 
with  respect  to  the  precise  nature,  and  final  issue,  of  the 
future  state. 

This  important  revelation  of  a  future  life  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  mankind  in  a  gradual  manner.  At  least  but 
little  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  upon  it  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  so  that  it  was  not  fully  brought  to  light,  so  as 
to  become  the  great  governing  principle  of  men*s  conduct, 
till  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Enoch  being  said  to  have  been  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
and  having  been  taken  from  the  world  without  dying, 
perhaps  in  the  view  of  multitudes,  it  is  not  very  improbable 
but  that  he  might  have  been  commissioned  to  announce 
this  great  doctrine  to  mankind.  His  miraculous  assumption 
might  be  intended  to  intimate  that  God,  being  the  friend  of 
the  virtuous,  would  provide  for  the  continuance  of  their 
being  ;  and  they  might  conclude,  that  he  who  could  con- 
tinue life  without  dying,  could  even  raise  men  from  the 
dead. 

With  the  old  patriarchs,  and  mankind  in  general,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  the  prospect  of  being  the  founders  of 
natio7is,  which  every  person  had  then  the  chance  of  being, 
was  so  great  an  idea,  and  struck  them  so  forcibly,  that  it,  in 
a  manner,  superseded  all  other  motives  to  virtue.  It  is 
on  this  argument,  therefore,  and  other  temporal  consider- 
ations, that  peculiar  stress  is  laid  in  the  exhortations  to 
obedience  addressed  to  them. 

As  the  institutions  of  Moses  respected  the  Jews  as  a 
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nation^  and  the  immediate  object  of  it  was  temporal  prospe- 
rity^  there  is  the  less  reason  to  expect  a  particular  mention 
of  it  in  his  laws;  though  it  cannot  ])ut  W  owned  to  be  a 
little  surprising,  that  there  should  he  no  incidental  mention 
of  it  in  any  of  his  writings. 

We  find  some  allusions,  though  not  very  plain  ones,  to 
the  state  of  mankind  after  death,  in  several  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  in  the  book  of  Psalms;  as,  Ps.  xvi. 
S — 11,  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me:  because  he 
is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.  Therefore  my 
heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth  :  my  flesh  also  shall 
rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell: 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption. 
Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  lite  :  in  tiiy  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore."  Ps.  xvii.  15:  "  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness:  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  1  awake, 
with  thy  likeness." 

But  there  seems  to  be  very  express  mention  of  a  future 
state  in  the  following  passage  of  the  book  of  Job,  ch.  xix. 
25:  "  Fori  know  that  my  Redeemer  livcth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth.  And  though, 
after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yctin  my  flesh  shall 
I  see  God  ;  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold,  and  not  another;  though  my  reins  be  consumed 
within  me."* 

In  the  book  of  Daniel  there  is  still  a  more  express  mention 
of  a  resurrection,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  righteous  and 
of  the  wicked  after  it.  Dan.  xii.  2  :  "  Many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt." 
There  seems,  also,  to  be  a  particular  promise  to  Daniel  of 
his  own  resurrection  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  book, 
ver.  13,  "  But  go  thou  th}^  way  till  the  end  be:  for  thou 
shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days." 
He  was  then  too  old*]"  to  have  any  more  preferm^Mit  in  this 
life,  and  he  had  all  the  power  that  a  subject  could  have. 

*  See  the  Aujhor's"  Knowledge  of  r\  Future  ?(nte  nnioiic:  <he  Hebrews,"  and  his 
Notes.  Also  Dr.  Tfivlor's  "  Scliemc  of  Scripture  !)i\i;iitv,"  I7f>'2,  p.  i?.to,  or  Wat- 
son's Tmrts  I.;  Scotfs./oA,  2d  l^d.  177'^,  App.  No.  i:i.  ^m\  C,r,\y's  Ket/,  'Id  Cd. 
1791»  P-  '-^53-  l^r.  W'iitts  conjectured  that  "  in  some  brij;iil  hours,  and  particularly 
in  this  text,  .Job  wns  carried  by  inspin.tion  above  the  level  of  tlie  dispensalion  under 
Vrhich  he  lived  "  Strcnr/th  and  Wen'cne.ss  of  H  'man  Ifcr<;ou,  ("onf.  i.  Work.s,  ISOO, 
111.  y.  \r),  Note,  J^ee,  on  the  other  siile  of  this  question,  besides  Warburloii's 
Div.  Lffiat.,  the  opinion  of  Lp  Cierr,  in  Law's,  Thro>';,   |>.  7S,  Note  (m). 

t  "  Between  ninety  and  a  hundred."     See  the  Auihor's  JSotes. 
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In  the  history  of  phe  Maccabees,  who  bravely  suffered 
death  rather  than  abandon  their  religion,  we  see  the  fullest 
confidence  in  their  expectation  of  a  happy  resurrection, 
especially  in  what  was  said  by  the  mother  and  her  seven 
sons,*  at  their  martyrdom,  the  particulars  of  which,  being 
very  striking,  I  shall  here  quote.  2  Mac.  vii.  9 — 23  :  "  And 
when  he,^'  viz.  the  second  son,  "  was  at  the  last  gasp,  he 
said.  Thou,  like  a  fury,  takest  us  out  of  this  present  life ; 
but  the  King  of  the  world  shall  raise  us  up,  who  have  died 
for  his  laws,  unto  everlasting  life."  The  third,  speaking  of 
his  tongue  and  hands,  which  they  were  going  to  mangle, 
said,  ver.  11,  "  These  1  had  from  heaven  ;  and  for  his  laws 
I  despise  them,  and  from  him  1  hope  to  receive  them  again." 
The  fourth,  when  he  was  ready  to  die,  said,  ver.  14,  "  It  is 
good,  being  put  to  death  by  men,  to  look  for  hope  from  God, 
to  be  raised  up  again  by  him  :  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have 
no  resurrection  to  life."  Lastly,  the  mother  "  exhorted 
them  in  her  own  language,"  ver.  21,  saying,  "  I  cannot  tell 
how  ye  came  into  my  womb,  for  I  neither  gave  you  breath, 
nor  life,  neither  was  it  I  that  formed  the  members  of  every 
one  of  you  ;  but  doubtless  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who 
formed  the  generation  of  man,  and  found  out  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  will  also,  of  his  own  mercy,  give  you  breath 
and  life  again,  as  ye  now  regard  not  your  ownselves." 

The  manner  in  which  the  belief  of  a  resurrection  is  here 
expressed,  clearly  shews,  that  it  was  no  novel  doctrine 
among  the  Jews  of  those  times,  but  that  they  considered 
themselves  as  speaking  agreeably  to  the  faith  of  all  their 
ancestors ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  they  could  have 
been  mistaken  in  this.  The  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead  never  occurred  to  any  of  the  Heathens,  even  those 
who  supposed  that  there  might  be  a  future  life.  It  does  not 
seem,  therefore,  that  this  general  and  firm  expectation  of 
the  Jews,  which  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  contrary 
to  all  present  appearances,  could  have  had  any  other  origin 
than  Divine  revelation,  though  we  have  no  account  when, 
or  to  whom,  this  revelation  was  made. 

This  argument,  a  posteriori,  makes  it  probable,  that  David, 
and  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  did  really  refer  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and  a  future  life,  in  those 
passages  to  which,  without  the  knowledge  of  what  were 

*  Though  this  particular  story  should  be  fabulous,  it  is  no  less  an  evidence  of 
the  opinion  that  prevailed  among  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  P.  Dr. 
Lardner  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  whole  story  has  the  appearance  of  a  contrived 
fiction."  See  his  "  Inquiry  inic  the  Truth  of  the  History  of  the  Seven  Brothers," 
first  published  in  the  Zi6ra»V»  1762.  Works.  XI.  269. 
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the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  afterwards,  we  might  naturally 
enough  liave  been  led  to  give  a  different  interpretation. 
Had  there  been  any  new  revelation  of  so  important  a  doc- 
trine between  the  time  of  David  and  the  Maccabees  (as  it 
was  a  period  in  which  many  eminent  Jewish  prophets  flou- 
rished), we  might  naturally  expect  to  have  found  some  par- 
ticular account  of  it.  But,  supposing  it  to  have  been  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  patriarchs,  founded  upon  some  well- 
known,  though  very  ancient  revelation,  and  never  to  have 
been  forgotten,  or  lost  sight  of,  by  the  pious  Israelites 
(though  it  was  quite  lost  with  the  rest  of  the  world),  we 
may  much  better  satisfy  ourselves  with  finding  so  little  ex- 
press mention  of  it. 

With  the  Pharisees,  among  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  the  expectation  of  a  resurrection  was  universal ; 
though  it  appears  that,  in  some  respects,  they  had  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  it,*  and  the  Sadducees  altogether  denied  it. 
Thus  Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  says  to  our  Saviour, 
when  he  told  her  that  her  brother  should  rise  again,  John 
xi.  24,  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection 
at  the  last  day  ;"  which  evidently  shews,  that  she  took  the 
doctrine  for  granted,  without  seeming  to  have  learned  it 
from  Christ. 

In  all  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  greatest  possible 
stress  laid  upon  this  doctrine.  Christians  having  no  expec- 
tations, as  the  Jews  had,  from  temporal  considerations, 
expected  all  their  reward  in  a  future  life.  All  the  recom- 
pense they  looked  for,  on  account  of  their  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  was  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just.  This,  therefore,  is  the  great  sanction  of  virtue  in 
Christianity,  which  inculcates,  upon  the  professors  of  it, 
that  they  are  to  consider  themselves  as  not  of  this  world,  but 
as  citizens  of  heaven,  and  only  stranoers  and  pilgrims  upon 
earth,  in  full  assurance  that,  bt/  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, they  shall,  at  length,  attain  to  o-/ory,  honour,  immor- 
tality  and  eternal  life. 

We  likewise  learn,  in  the  gospel,  that  Christ  is  appointed 
both  to  raise  all  the  dead,  and  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last 
day.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Jews,  he  says,  John  vi.  40, 
"  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which 
seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  mav  have  everlastins: 

*  Prideaux,  after  Joseph  us,  says,  it  "  was  no  more  than  a  Pifthafforran  resurrection." 
Con.  Pt.  ii.  B.  V.  III.  p.  479-  Dr.  South  represents  "  the  opinion  common  amonjjst 
the  Jews  also  at  tliis  day,  that  there  is  a  metemsi/c/iosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls 
from  one  body  to  anothei-."    .S'trwoiw.  VIII.  p.  29t. 
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life:  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Speaking  to 
Martha,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  oi  Lazarus,  he  says, 
John  xi.  25,  "  1  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  liie:"  and 
when  he  was  solemnly  adjured  by  the  high  priest,  at  his  trial, 
to  say  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  he  said,  Mark  xiv.  62, 
"  I  am  :  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  Our 
Lord  gives  a  more  particular  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  great  day.  Matt.  xxv.  31 — 4-1  :  "  When  the  Son  of 
man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  o(  his  glory.  And 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  ;  and  he  shall  sepa- 
rate them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep 
from  the  goats  :"  when  he  will  say  to  the  righteous,  '-'■  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  tor 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;"  but  to  the  wicked 
he  will  say,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

The  reason  why  Christ  should  be  appointed  by  God  to 
act  this  illustrious  part,  is  pretty  clearly  intimated  to  be  his 
being  a  man,  viz.  of  the  same  rank  and  species  with  our- 
selves. John  v.  22  :  "  The  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  but 
hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son."  And,  ver.  97y 
he  "  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also, 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  man  ;"  so  that  being,  with  respect 
to  his  nature,  in  all  respects,  like  ourselves,  subject  to  the 
same  infirmities  and  passions,  we  may  be  well  assured  that 
he  w\\\  feel  for  us,  and  be  disposed  to  make  all  the  reason- 
able allowances  that  our  situation  and  circumstances  shall 
require  ;  so  that  we  can  have  no  reason  to  complain,  or  be 
apprehensive  of  unjust  severity  from  our  judge.  For  this 
reason,  among  others,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews observes,  ch.  ii.  10,  that  "  it  became  him,  for  whom 
are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things, — to  make  the 
captain  of  our  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings;"  ver.  17, 
that  "  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
brethren  ;"  that  he  should  not  be  an  angel,  but  of  "  the  seed 
of  Abraham, — that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high- 
priest"  for  us. 

We  are  informed  that,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
the  virtuous  shall  be  raised  first,  and  immediately  after  that, 
a  change,  which  shall  supersede  death,  will  take  place  upon 
all  who  are  alive  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  their  bodies, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  raised  from  the  dead,  will  become 
incorruptible,  and  not  subject  to  die  any  more.     These  par- 
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particulars  we  arc  intbrmcd  of  in  the  following  passages  of 
Scripture.  1  Thess.  iv.  13 — 17:  "  I  would  not  have  you 
to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  tiieni  which  are  asleep, 
that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  who  have  no  hope.  Fof 
if  ue  helim'e  thut  Jesus  died,  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him.  For 
this  we  say  unto  you,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we, 
which  arc  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voic(  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  :  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we  which  are  alive, 
and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
cloud,,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever 
be  with  the  Lord."  1  Cor.  xv.  42  :  "  So  also  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  iu 
incorruption:  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory: 
it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power:  it  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body."  Ver.  50 — 53: 
"  jSow  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God  ;  neither  doth  corruption  inherit 
incorruption.  Behold,  1  shew  you  a  mystery;  We  shall  not 
all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  (for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound),  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we 
shall  be  changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption, and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality."  Hence 
we  may  clearly  infer,  that  all  bodily  imperfections  will  be 
removed,  so  that  every  person  will  appear  with  his  full 
powers  of  body  and  mind  ;  but  whether  any  will  rise  in  the 
state  ofinfanci/,  we  are  not  informed. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Future  Rewards  and  Punishments. 

The  happiness  of  the  righteous,  after  the  resurrection,  is 
expressed  in  such  terms  as  makes  it  appear  to  be  the  most 
desirable  thing  that  can  be  conceived  by  man  ;  but  still  the 
terms  are  general,  and  give  us  no  distinct  idea  of  the  nature 
of  it.  Nor,  indeed,  was  this  at  all  necessary  :  nay,  our 
hopes  and  wishes  are,  perhaps,  more  strongly  engaged  with- 
out that  circumstance. 

Sometimes  the  future  happiness  is  described  as  a  state  of 
rest.     Rev.  xiv.  13:  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
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the  Lord,"  for  they  "  rest  from  their  labours ;    and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

But  most  frequently  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  state  of  indefinite 
and  positive  happiness.  It  is  said  of  the  virtuous,  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  ch.  vii.  16,  17,  that  "  they  shall  hun- 
ger no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  living  fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes."  Rev.  xxi.  3,  4:  "  And  I  heard 
a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle 
of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them, — and  be 
their  God.  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  :  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away." 

The  happiness  of  the  righteous  is  also  represented  as  a 
state  of  glory  and  honourable  distinction,  and  that  of  the 
wicked  as  a  state  of  infamy  and  disgrace.  The  angel  informs 
Daniel,  ch.  xii.  2,  3,  that  "  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And  they  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars,  for  ever 
and  ever."  To  this  passage  our  Lord  probably  alluded,  when 
he  said,  Matt.  xiii.  43,  "  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth 
as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  as  moral  excellence  is  the 
only  preparative  to  future  happiness,  so  it  will  be  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  it.  And  every  truly  good  man  will  look 
forward,  with  joy,  to  the  time  when  all  sin,  and  every  pro- 
pensity to  it,  shall  be  no  more,  and  when  his  nature  will  be 
as  excellent  as  it  is  capable  of  being. 

The  happiness  of  heaven,  like  the  happiness  of  generous 
virtue  in  this  life,  we  have  reason  to  think,  will  not  be  of 
an  indolent,  but  of  an  active  nature ;  and  our  benevolence 
being  perfected,  we  shall,  probably  be  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  other  beings  ;  which  may  engage 
us  in  a  variety  of  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitted  pur- 
suits. This  idea  is  favoured  by  almost  every  represen- 
tation which  our  Lord  gives  us,  in  his  parables,  of  the 
rewards  of  the  righteous.  Thus,  it  is  usual  with  him,  to 
compare  it  to  a  kingdom^  and  the  exercise  o'i  dominion^  in 
various  forms ;  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  scene  of  great 
exertion^  as  well  as  of  dignity,  splendour  and  authority.    He 
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that  had  improved  two  talents,  was  made  ruler  over  two 
cities;  he  that  had  improved  five  talents,  was  made  ruler 
over  five  cities  ;  and  to  both  of  them  lie  says,  Matt.  xxv. 
21,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  1  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
Speaking  concerning  the  same  subject,  he  says,  Matt.  xxiv. 
43 — 47,  "  Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his 
Lord  hath  made  ruler  over  his-  household,  to  give  them 
meat  in  due  season?  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his 
Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing.  V^erily  1  say 
unto  you,  that  he  shall  make  him  ruler  over  all  his  goods." 

Considering  the  intelligent  nature  of  man,  and  the  plea- 
sure we  naturally  take  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  but  that  an  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  works  and  providence  of  God,  will  make  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  happiness  of  the  wise  and  good  here- 
after. We  shall,  probably,  have  the  best  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  and 
mutual  relations  of  things  in  the  world  that  we  inhabit;  and 
having  it  in  our  power  to  converse  with  the  chief  actors  in 
all  great  events,  we  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
true  history  of  the  world,  and  may  thereby  better  trace  the 
wonderful  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  in  all  the  affairs 
of  it. 

Lastly,  if  our  natures  be  at  all  the  same  that  they  are  now, 
we  shalJ,  no  doubt,  receive  the  highest  satisfaction  from 
conversing  with  our  wise  and  virtuous  acquaintance,  talking 
over  the  transactions  in  which  we  were  concerned  in  this 
world  ;  when  all  the  labours,  fatigues  and  sufferings  which 
we  underwent,  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  Christianity, 
will,  like  the  recollection  of  all  difficulties  surmounted 
in  a  good  cause  at  present,  be  the  source  of  great  joy  and 
exultation.* 

That  all  the  virtuous  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  same 
degree  of  honour  and  happiness  hereafter,  is  agreeable  l)Oth 
to  reason,  and  to  the  Scriptures,  which  teach  us,  that  every 
man  shall  receive  "  according  to  his  works  ;"  that  he 
"  which  soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully;" 
but  he  "  which  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly." 
2  Cor.  ix.  6. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures,  in  such  a  manner,  as,  if  the  repre- 

•  See  Price's  Dmertaf/oHJ,  4tli  Ed.   1777.  D.  iii.  pp.  326— S3G. 
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sentation  be  at  all  attended  to,  cannot  but  alarm  our  fears  to 
the  utmost.  But  still  the  terms  are  general^  and  leave  us  to" 
expect  some  very  terrible,  but  unknown  suffering,  and  of 
very  long,  but  uncertain  duration. 

Not  unfrequently,  the  anguish  of  the  mind,  which  is  to 
be  the  portion  of  the  wicked  after  death,  is  represented  as 
derived,  in  a  great  degree,  from  a  sense  of  their  exclusion 
from  the  happiness,  to  which  they  see  the  virtuous,  who  had 
been  the  objects  of  their  contempt  and  abuse,  advanced  ; 
and  this  circumstance  must  necessarily  be  a  very  great 
aggravation  of  the  punishment  oi  hell,  which  is  the  term  by 
which  the  place  of  future  punishment  is  sometimes  deno- 
minated in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  when  the  good  and 
virtuous  are  represented  as  going  to  a  marriage  supper,  the 
wicked  are  said  to  be  shut  out,  and  remain  in  "  outer  dark- 
ness, where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth;*'  Matt, 
xxii.  13.  This,  also,  is  said  to  be  the  fate  of  the  unprofit- 
able servant,  who  had  neglected  to  improve  his  talent,  Matt. 
XXV.  30  :  and  of  the  five  foolish  virgins  it  is  likewise  said, 
that,  coming  too  late,  they  found  the  door  shut,  and  ad- 
mission refused  to  them ;  ver.  11,12. 

But  other  accounts  of  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,  lead 
us  to  expect  very  severe  positive  sufferings;  as  2Thess.  i.  7 — 9 : 
In  that  day  shall  "  the  Lord  Jesus  be  revealed  from  heaven, 
with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who  shall  be  punished  with  ever- 
lasting destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  glory  of  his  power.'* 

In  several  passages  of  the  Scripture,  the  state  of  the 
wicked  after  death  is  described,  as  has  been  hinted  before, 
as  a  state  of  shame  and  disgrace,  than  which  nothing  is 
generally  more  dreaded  by  mankind,  while  the  righteous  are 
said  "  not  to  be  ashamed  before  Christ  at  his  coming  ;** 
1  John  ii.  28.  And  certainly  the  extreme  folly  of  their  con- 
duct must  appear  in  a  striking  and  tormenting  light  to  the 
wicked  and  profligate,  when  they  shall  see  how  shamefully 
they  have  misapplied  their  time  and  talents.  And  this 
situation  will  more  especially  affect  those  who  are  used  to 
pride  themselves  in  their  cunning  and  foresight,  when  they 
shall  see  how  miserably  narrow  and  short-sighted  all  their 
boasted  schemes  were.  Also,  how  must  the  sense  of  their 
own  folly  be  aggravated,  by  seeing  those  whom  they  had 
despised  inheriting  the  rewards  oi  true  wisdom,  as  well  as  of 
virtue,  and  in  knowing  that  all  their  base  views,  and  low 
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unworthy  pursuits,  are  no  longer  concealed  within  their 
own  breasts,  hut  laid  o|)en  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
those  to  whose  censure  they  are  the  most  sensible  ! 

Very  many  of  those  expressions,  by  which  the  fate  of  the 
wicked  is  described  in  the  Scriptures,  taken  in  their  literal 
sense,  denote  utter  de4ruction,  or  extinction  of  being. 
Thus,  the  apostle  l*eter  says,  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  that  the  earth  is 
"  reserved  unto  fire,  agviinst  the  day  of  judgment,  and  per- 
dition of  ungodly  men;"  and  in  the  passage  (quoted  above, 
from  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  called  "  everlasting  destruction.'* 
If  this  should  actually  be  the  fate  of  the  wicked,  their 
punishment  may  more  properly  be  said  to  be  eternal,  than 
upon  the  former  supposition,  there  being  no  reversion  of  the 
sentence,  or  remission  of  the  rigour  of  it.* 

SECTION  III. 
Of  the  Duration  of  Future  Punishment, 

The  duration  of  future  punishment,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  1  observed  before,  will  be  very  long,  but  un- 
certain, which  is  the  general  meaning  of  that  word  which 
we  render  everlasting;  being  applied  to  many  things  which 
are  expressly  said  to  be  of  limited  duration,  as  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron,  and  the  kingdom  in  the  family  of  David. 
For,  even  if  we  consider  Christ  as  intended  by  the  seed  of 
David,  and  that  the  duration  of  his  dominion  was  foretold 
in  the  prophecies,  still  his  kingdom,  we  are  assured,  will 
have  an  end,  as  we  learn,  1  Cor.  xv.  24  and  28 :  "  Then 
Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  king- 
dom to  God,  even  the  Father; — then  shall  the  Son  also 
himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  will  be  very  awful;  but  if  God  be  a  just  and  righte- 
ous governor,  it  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  sins,  by  the 
commission  of  which  it  is  incurred  ;  and  there  is  no  propor- 
tion between  finite  and  infinite.  Besides,  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  Divine  Being  appeals  to  mankind,  whether  his  ways  he 
not  equal,  that  is,  just  and  reasonable  ;  Ezekiel  xviii.  25. 
And  Abraham  takers  it  for  granted,  that  "  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth"  must  do  that  which  is  right.  Gen  xviii.  25,  that 
isi  what  is  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  justice  and  equity.     It 

*  See  the  Author's  latest  judgment  on  thb  sirbject.    P.  04;  Note; 
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is,  moreover,  expressly  said,  Ps.  ciii.  9,  that  God  keepeth 
not  his  "  anger  for  ever,"  that  in  judgment  he  rememberelh 
mercy^  and  that  he  is  not  extreme  to  inark  hiiquity.  These 
expressions  seem  to  be  intended  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
Divine  character,  and  the  general  maxims  of  his  conduct; 
and  must,  therefore,  respect  his  government  in  a  future 
world,  as  well  as  this.  Also,  whenever  the  Divine  justice 
and  mercy  are  compared,  the  latter  is  always  represented  as 
of  greater  extent  than  the  former.  Thus  he  is  said,  Ex. 
XX.  5,  to  visit  "  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation^*  but  to  shew 
"  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  him.'* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 
always  described  in  general  terms  only,  expressive  of  great 
and  uncertain  sufferings  ;  whereas,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
proper  eteriiity  of  hell  torments  had  been  strictly  true,  we 
might  have  expected,  that  it  would  be  said,  in  so  many 
words,  that  it  should  have  no  end,  and  that  the  greatest  stress 
should  always  have  been  laid  upon  this  most  important 
circumstance,  as  being  most  interesting  and  alarming  to  all 
mankind. 

Our  Saviour,  indeed,  says,  Mark  ix.  41,  that  "  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ;"  but  this  is 
manifestly  a  figurative  expression ;  and,  besides,  the  words 
are  taken  from  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24,  where  they  are  applied  to 
the  burning  of  dead  bodies.  All  the  meaning  may  be,  that 
the  fire  shall  not  be  quenched  till  it  has  consumed  that 
which  shall  be  committed  to  it,  so  as  to  have  answered  its 
destined  end  ;  that  is,  till  those  wicked  persons  who  are 
doomed  to  those  flames  be  destroyed,  or  till  their  vices  be 
thoroughly  corrected. 

Christ  also  says  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Matt.  xxvi.  24,  that 
"it  had  been  good  for  him,  if  he  had  not  been  born."  But 
this,  again,  is  a  figurative  expression,  used  to  denote  ex- 
treme misery  and  distress  in  general,  especially  such  as  is 
apt  to  make  men  wish,  from  anguish  of  mind  and  impa- 
tience, that  they  had  never  been  born,*  which  was  the  case 
with  Job,  though  at  the  time  that  he  used  such  expressions 
as  these.  Job  iii.,  it  is  probable  that  his  sufferings  had  been 
greatly  overbalanced  by  his  happiness. 

It  must  likewise  be  allowed  to  be  an  argument  of  con- 
siderable weight  against  the  proper  eternity  of  hell  torments, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  believe  and  obey  the  gospel, 

*  See  Wakefield's  MatthetVt  on  the  text,  with  the  quotations  and  references.  P.  367. 
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and  of  the  virtuous  and  i;ood  in  general,  who  alone  arc 
entitled  to  the  happiness  ot'  heaven,  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  small,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  disobe- 
dient and  wicked  ;  as  when  our  Saviour  says,  Matt.  vii.  IJ, 
14,  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate;  for  wide  is  the  gate, 
and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the  gate, 
and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  i'ew 
there  be  that  find  it."*  Now  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  reconciling  this  with  the  notion  of  Divine  goodness,  but 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  wicked  will  either  finally 
perish,  like  plants  or  fruits  which  never  come  to  their 
maturity,  or  that  just  and  severe  punishment  will  be  a 
means  of  correcting  and  improving  them.  For  God,  having 
a  perfect  fore-knowledge  of  all  that  would  actually  happen, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  made  a  voluntary  choice  of  a 
system,  the  final  issue  of  which  he  knew  would  be  the 
everlasting  and  inexpressible  misery  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  creatures. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  Scriptures  re- 
present the  punishments  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  world  to 
be  exceedingly  dreadful,  so  that  we  have  reason  to  be 
alarmed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  faculties.  Even  this 
may  stagger  some  ;  but  it  will  not  appear  inconsistent  with 
the  usual  government  of  God,  if  it  be  considered,  to  how 
much  anguish  and  distress  many  single  acts  of  sin  and  folly 
often  expose  us  in  this  life  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  very 
possible,  that  all  the  vices  of  this  present  state  may  ex- 
pose us  to  inexpressibly  greater  sufferings  in  the  life  to 
come.-f 

For  some  observations  on  the  moral  effect  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  proper  eternity,  or  non-eternity  of  future  punish- 
ments, 1  must  refer  my  reader  to  the  first  part  of  this  work. 
1  shall  only,  in  this  place,  suggest  farther,  that  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  great  mistake  concerning  Christianity,  is  a 
means  of  making  unbelievers,  who  will  think  themselves 
justified  in  concluding,  without  reasoning  or  inquiry,  that 
no  religion  can  be  true,  or  come  from  God,  which  con- 
tains a  doctrine  so  manifestly  unreasonable  and  absurd. ;{: 

*  It  is  proper  to  observe,  liowever,  Uiat,  in  (lie  opinion  of  some,  this  passage,  and 
others  of  a  similar  turn,  do  not  reblctothe  final  state  of  mankind  in  general  ^  but  to 
the  state  of  things  af  t!ie  time  when  the  words  were  delivered,  and  to  the  outward 
profession  of  ('hrisliaiiil\  only.   V. 

t  •'^ee  White's  Restoration,  &(•.  in  p.  62,  Notef. 

X  See  p.  63,  Note,  and  the  case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Biog.  Brit.  IV.  286*. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Time  and  Place  of  Future  Rewards  and  Punishments. 

It  has  long-  been  the  general  opinion  of  Christians,  that 
the  reward  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  will  take  place  immediately  after  death,  when  the 
soul  will  exist  in  a  conscious  state,  separate  from  the  body, 
till  the  resurrection.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  notion 
of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  on  which  this  whole 
doctrine  is  founded,  is  built  entirely  on  the  false  philosophy 
of  the  East,  according  to  which,  human  souls  are  lapsed 
angels,  fettered  in  these  gross  bodies;  and  is  by  no  means 
favoured  by  present  appearances^  according  to  which  the 
power  of  thinking  depends  entirely  upon  the  body,  and 
especially  upon  the  brain  ;  so  that  any  injury  being  done  to 
the  one,  a  proportionable  injury  is  done  to  the  other. 

If  thought  be  suspended  in  sound  sleep,  and  if  for  a 
time  we  be  wholly  deprived  of  it  by  a  blow  on  the  head, 
much  more  must  all  our  faculties  be  deranged,  and  a  period 
be  put  to  sensation  and  thought  by  death.*  And  though 
particular  texts,  especially  as  they  have  been  usually  trans- 
lated, are  speciously  enough  alleged  in  favour  of  an  inter- 
mediate conscious  state,  just  as  single  texts  have  been,  with 
equal  plausibility,  alleged  in  favour  of  all  the  doctrines  of 
Popery  and  Calvinism;  yet  Scriptural  arguments  of  a  more 
general  nature,  derived  from  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
order  and  design  of  revelation,  which  are  a  much  surer 
guide  to  truth,  are  strongly  conclusive  against  it.-j* 

*  See  Bp.  Law  and  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  258,  Note. 

t  "  Our  Lord  directs, '  search  the  Scriptures.'  and  we  have  followed  his  direction 
upon  our  present  point ;  to  the  intent  that  it  might  more  clearly  appear,  how  much 
better  and  more  strong  evidence  there  is  for  this  point,  and  the  retribution  to  be 
expected  at  the  resurrection,  than  there  is  for  tlie  separate  subsistence  of  a  human 
soul,  as  a  subject  for  the  rewards  and  punishments  to  be  expected,  in  a  state  future 
to  this  life.  We  may  perceive  the  resurrection  is  ordained  and  appointed,  to  the 
very  intent,  that  future  recompenses  for  things  done  in  this  life  may  be  fully  awarded 
and  fully  executed.  Whereas  we  find  not  one  text  in  Scripture  that  says,  in  express 
terms,  man  hath  an  immaterial,  or  separately  subsisting,  or  an  immortal  soul,  nor 
that  tells  us  recompenses  shall  be  made  to  it  in  a  future  state,"  Layton,  Search 
after  Souls.  1691.  Pp.  195,  ip6.  See  also,  iupm,  p.  258,  Note,  af/./?«.  Milton,  in 
the  character  of  the  Father  addressing  liis  accepted  Son,  says  of  Man — 

Death  becomes 
His  final  remedy,  and  after  life 
Try'd  in  sharp  Tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  Faith,  sind  faithful  works,  to  second  life 
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If  the  soul  be  capable  of  an  existence  separate  from  the 
body,  aiul,  as  is  generally  supposed  by  those  who  adopt  this 
opinion,  be  capable  of  a  greater  exertion  of  its  powers, 
when  unfettered  from  this  incumbrance  of  the  flesh,  what 
reason  could  there  be  for  a  resurrection P  The  affection, 
which  some  persons  arbitrarily  suppose,  that  the  soul  must 
have  for  its  old  companion,  is  absurd,  when  it  was  always  a 
clog  and  a  burden  to  it. 

Also,  what  occasion  was  there  for  a  general  judgment,  at 
the  last  day,  which  is  clearly  the  Scripture  doctrine,  if  there 
will  have  been  a  previous  separate  judgment  for  every  indi- 
vidual of  mankind,  and  they  will  all  have  actually  received 
their  proper  reward  or  punishment  before  that  time  ;  which, 
with  respect  to  some  of  them,  will  have  continued  several 
thousand  years  ?  Upon  this  plan  the  general  judgment 
must  be  a  mere  piece  of  pomp  and  parade,  without  any  real 
use.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  are  represented  by  our  Lord,  in  his  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  great  day.  Matt,  xxv.,  as  totally  ignorant 
of  their  future  state,  and  expressing  their  surprise  at  the 
decision  of  their  judge;  when,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
they  could  not  but  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  by  dear  or 
joyful  experience,  long  before.* 

ff  we  examine  the  Scripture  promises^  we  shall  find  no 
hint  given  of  any  thing  taking  place  to  the  advantage  of 
good  men,  before  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment.  When 
our  Lord  encourages  persons  to  give  to  the  poor,  he  says, 
Luke  xiv.  14-,  "  They  cannot  recompense  thee  ;"  but 
"  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just;"  not  before.     The  apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  the  duty 

Wak'd  in  tlie  renovation  of  tlic  jnst, 

Resigns  him  uu,  with  hcav'n  and  earth  renew'd. 

P.L.yi.  1.61— 66. 

Could  Milton,  thus  referring  to  a  second  life,  have  believed  in  the  uninterrupted 
life  essential  to  the  scheme  of  an  intermediate  state  of  consciousness? 

*  Another  hi/pothcsix  has  been  proposed  with  some  variftv  of  argument  and 
illustration,  by  three  learned  Christians  who  do  not  appeor  to  have  had  many  fol- 
lowers. Their  opinion,  as  the  earliest  of  them  expresses  il,  *'  supposes  a  continued 
resurrection  and  judgment,  which  shall  comprehend  the  ages  of  the  mediatorial 
kingdom."  See  "  A  Snnjei/  of  the  Search  after  Soub,"  (errc'ueonsly  attributed  to  Dr. 
Coward,)  [by  Caleb  Fleming,"  1758,  pp.  237,  &c. ;  "  An  Attempt  to  prove  that  the 
Resurrection  takes  place  immediately  after  death,"  by  Philander,  in  Theol.  Repos. 
1770,  II.  pp.  346—393;  the  Examination  of  that  Essay,  by  Blackbnrne,  in  Historical 
Review,  2d  Kd.  p.  312;  and  Alexander's  Prchminary  Diss^ertation,  4to.  1766,  p. 43. 
See  also  an  Essay  "  On  the  future  Life  of  Man,"  by  tl« -t  learned  and  indefatigable 
investigator  of  the  gospel  doctrine,  who  so  well  exemplified  ifs  precepts,  the  Rev. 
Newcome  Cappe.  Critical  Renurks,  II.  p.  271.  There  was  a  discushion  of  this 
opinion  in  several  papers  of  the  Mon.  Repos.  1811,  Vol.  VI. 
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and  expectations  of  Christians,  directs  their  views  to  the 
same  great  event,  and  to  nothing  before,  or  short  of  it. 
Titus  ii.  11 — 13:  "  For  the  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth 
salvation,  hath  appeared  to  all  men  ;  teaching  us,  that 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world  ;  look- 
ing for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ/'  The  apostle  Peter 
had  no  other  idea  when  he  said,  I  Pet.  iv.  12,  13,  "  Be- 
loved, think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial,  which 
is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto 
you:  but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's 
sufferings  ;  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be 
glad  also  with  exceeding  joy." 

The  same  only  time  of  the  rev/ard  of  the  righteous,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  also  particularly  men- 
tioned, Rev.  xi.  16,  where  the  four  and  twenty  elders  are 
said  to  fall  down  upon  their  faces,  and  to  worship  God, 
saying,  "  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  Almighty, — 
because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast 
reigned.  And  the  nations  were  angry,  and  thy  wrath  is 
come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead  that  they  should  be  judged, 
and  that  thou  shouldest  give  reward  unto  thy  servants 
the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  them  that  fear  thy 
name,  small  and  great,  and  shouldest  destroy  them  which 
destroy  [or  corrupt)  the  earth."  All  the  exhortatations  of 
the  New  Testament  go  upon  this  same  proper  Christian 
principle. 

The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  also  always  represented 
as  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  viz.  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  not  before.  Thus  it  is  only  "  at  the  end  of  the 
world,"  Matt.  xiii.  41 — 43,  that  our  Lord  says,  "  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels ;"  when  "  they  shall  gather 
out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which 
do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire." 
Then,"  and  not  before,  "  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as 
the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father." 

When  the  apostles  write  to  comfort  the  friends  of  de- 
ceased Christians,  they  drop  not  the  most  distant  hint  of 
their  enjoying  any  degree  of  happiness  at  present ;  which  is 
a  topic  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  overlooked  on 
such  an  occasion,  if  they  had  really  believed  it,  even  though 
they  had  imagined  that  the  resurrection  was  ever  so  near  at 
hand.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  apostle  Paul  had  not 
the  notion  of  the  resurrection  being  so  very  near,  when  he 
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wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  whom  he  endea- 
vours to  comlbrt  uj^oii  this  occasion.  For,  in  the  second 
Epistle,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  only  explanatory  of  the 
former,  he  speaks  of  the  rise,  progress  and  destruction  of  the 
tnan  o/'.s/w,  as  to  take  place  bei'ore  this  great  event. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  consolation  that  he  has  to  ofTer, 
is  derived  from  the  prospect  of  the  joyful  resurrection  of 
their  deceased  friends.  1  Thess.  iv.  13 — 18  :  "  I  would  not 
have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which 
are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope.  Eor  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,  and  rose  again, 
even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with 
him. — Wherefore,  comfort  one  another  with  these  words." 
The  very  phrase  which  the  apostle  here  makes  us  of,  viz. 
"  sleeping  in  Jesus,"  clearly  implies,  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
their  being  awake,  alive  and  happy. 

Besides,  we  see,  in  this  very  passage,  that  the  apostle  was 
apprehensive  that  the  persons  to  whom  he  was  writing 
would  imagine,  that  they  who  should  be  alive  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  would  at  least  have  some  adcantafre  o\ex 
those  who  should  be  raised  from  the  dead.  For  so  the 
word  (p^a.Tujij.cv  ought  to  be  rendered,  and  not  prevent^  as  in 
our  translation.  This  suspicion  the  apostle  endeavours  to 
obviate,  by  shewing  that,  of  the  two,  those  who  had  been 
dead  would  rather  have  the  advantage  of  the  living;  since 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  would  precede  the  change  that 
was  to  pass  upon  those  who  should  be  found  alive  ;  and 
this  he  relates,  as  by  express  revelation  from  Christ,  ver. 
1^ — 17:  "  For  this  we  say  unto  you,  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  shall  have  no  advantage  over  them  which  are 
asleep,  for — the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we 
which  are  alive,  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together 
with  them  in  the  clouds,"  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  of  this  passage,  than  that  both  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  method  which  the  apostle 
takes  to  silence  them,  go  upon  the  supposition,  that 
neither  he  nor  they  had  the  least  notion  of  any  intermediate 
state.* 

*  "  If  oneof  onrmiiiistersshouldendeavour  to  administer  romfort  in  such  a  case, 
lie  would  prcseiitlv  beejiu  at  flic  soul's  separate  existence,  and  tell  the  sorrowful  and 
lamontini;  friends,  liiey  must  comfort  tiiemselvcs  with  the  assurance  that  their  de- 
parted friend's  soul   was  gone   immediately  to  heaven But  we  may  perceive  St. 

Paul  takes  (piite  another  method  of  comforting  his  proselytes  and  raises  all  the  com- 
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I  would  observe,  by  the  way,  that  by  the  phrase  being 
with  Christ,  the  ancients  never  understood  any  degree  of 
happiness  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  good  men  before  the 
resurrection.  For  even  those  Christians  who,  from  their 
leaning  to  the  principles  of  the  Oriental  or  Greek  philo- 
sophy, imagined  that  the  soul  had  a  separate  existence,  still 
supposed  that  it  continued  in  Hades  till  the  resurrection; 
and,  at  that  time  only,  upon  being  united  to  the  body,  was 
taken  into  heaven  to  be  with  Christ.  Indeed,  our  Lord 
himself  says,  John  xiv.  3,  that  he  must  come  again  before 
he  can  receive  his  disciples  to  himself;  so  that  the  apostles 
could  not  possibly  have  any  expectation  of  being  with  Christ 
before  that  time. 

1  think  it  must  a  little  embarrass  the  advocates  for  an 
intermediate  state,  to  consider  how  the  apostle  Paul  could 
avoid  making  mention  of  it,  or  alluding  to  it,  in  his  long 
discourse  concerning  the  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv.  when  the 
subjects  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  very  near  conexion  ;  or 
how  he  could  represent  the  consequences  of  disbelieving  the 
resurrection  to  be  so  very  great  as  he  describes  them,  if  the 
souls  of  all  good  men  were,  immediately  after  death,  made 
completely  happy  with  God  and  Christ  in  heaven.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  writings, 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Corinthians  had  any  idea  of  such  an 
intermediate  state  ;  since  the  consequence  of  their  error  was 
nothing  less  than  this,  that  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  both 
his  preaching  and  their  faith  were  altogether  vain,  ver.  14. 
Also  those  who  were  "  fallen  asleep  in  Christ"  were  perished, 
ver.  18,  and  they,  the  apostles,  having  no  hope  but  "  in  this 
life,**  were  "  of  all  men  most  miserable." 

Lastly,  our  Saviour's  argument  with  the  Sadducees,  in 
proof  of  a  resurrection,  from  the  words  of  God  to  Moses, 
"  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob,"  Matt.  xxii.  31,  Mark  xii.  S6,  Luke  xx.  37,  is 
this,  that  since  God  is  their  God,  those  patriarchs,  even 
now,  that  they  have  no  life,  live  unto  him ;  that  is,  they 
have  existence  in  his  sight,  who  looks  into  futurity.  For, 
had  they  been  actually  alive,  and  happy  at  that  very  time, 
it  might  have  been  replied,  that  the  promise  which  is  im- 
plied in  God*s  being  their  God,  was  sufficiently  fulfilled 
without  a  resurrection.     Indeed  his  argument  might  have 

iPort  which  he  gives  them,  by  building  it  upon  the  firm  rock  of  tlie  resurrection." 
Layton's  "  Observations  upon  Mr.  Broughlon's  Psychologia,"  Pt.  ii.  1703.  P.  37. 
See  also  Alexander,  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  45.  For  a  very  different  and  uncommon  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage,  see  Cappe's  Ci-it.  Rem.  II.  p.  259. 
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been  thought  to  be  calculated  to  prove  an  iutennediate  state 
only,  had  he  not  expressly  said,  that  what  he  advanced  was 
to  prove  a  resurrection,  that  the  dead  shall  arise.  He  does 
not  so  much  as  mention  any  state  of  conscious  existence 
before  it  ;  so  that,  iVom  the  circumstances  of  the  discourse 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  any  such 
thing-. 

It  may  be  said,  that  our  Saviour's  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  goes  upon  the  supposition  of  there  being-  an 
intermediate  state.  But  this  parable  is  only  a  personification 
of  what  had  no  real  sense  ;  for  he  does  not  speak  of  the  soul 
being-  separate  from  the  body,  but  of  the  whole  man  as  having 
passed  into  the  state  of  death,  and  therefore  mentions  the 
tongue  of  the  rich  man  as  tormented  in  a  flame.  In  the 
same  manner,  Isaiah  personifies  the  dead  king  of  Babylon, 
whom  he,  at  the  same  time,  speaks  of,  as  consumed  l)y  the 
worms.  Isa.  xiv.  9 — 11  :  "  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved 
for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming  :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead 
for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  ;  it  hath  raised 
up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.  All  they 
shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as 
we  ?  Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  Thy  pomp  is  brought 
down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols :  the  worm  is 
spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee."  There  is 
also  an  instance  of  a  personification  similar  to  this  in  Rev. 
vi.  9»  where  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  are  represented  as  cry- 
ing to  God  from  under  the  altar  (the  place  where  the  blood 
of  sacrificed  victims  was  poured  out)  to  avenge  their  blood. 
But,  in  other  places,  blood  itself  is  represented  as  crying 
for  vengeance. 

Our  Saviour  said  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  "  This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."*  But  this  saying  is  too 
obscure  to  found  any  certain  opinion  upon.  It  may  only 
signify,  that  the  promise  was  made  that  day,  notwithstanding 
his  present  state  of  humiliation  ;  or,  by  paradise,  our  Lord 
might  mean,  the  unconscious  state  of  the  virtuous  dead, 
a  state  of  mere  rest,  but  wherein  they  are  secure  under  the 
protection  of  Divine  Benevolence,  and  reserved  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  purposes  in  their  favour.  The  Jews 
supposed  their  sheol,  or  the  state  of  the  dead,  to  be  divided 
into  two  rejjions,  viz.  paradise  for  the  good,  and  gehenna  for 
the  wicked. -j- 

•  See  page  319  nin1  tlic  Vo*".  niso  Alpxandor.  PrHim.  Dissert,  p.  42. 
t  See  Windet,    STPfiMATETS    EHISTOAIKOS  de  Vita  Functorum  Statu, 
ex  Hebricorum  ctGraecorutu  cuuipuratis  Seiiteutiis  couciiiuatus.  12mo.  Lond.  l677> 
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A  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  is 
urged  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  strength  in  favour  of 
an  intermediate  state  ;  but  when  the  whole  context  is 
rightly  considered,  it  will  appear  to  imply  no  such  thing,  as 
is,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  in  Alexander's  Dissertation, 
prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  1  Cor.  xv.*  The  apostle, 
writing  from  Rome,  not  long  before  his  death,  says  Philip,  i. 
91 — 24,  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ."  i.  e.  Christ  will  be 
glorified  by  my  labours,  and,  "  to  die  is  gain,"  as  I  shall 
then  be  delivered  from  a  state  of  persecution  and  suffering  ; 
"  but  if  I  live  in  the  flesh,  this  is  the  fruit  of  my  labour: 
yet  what  I  shall  choose,  I  wot  not.  For  I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two  ;"  or,  as  it  might  have  been  rendered,  lam 
straitened  by  two  things,  viz.  the  prospect  of  life,  or  of  death. 
Neither  of  them  are  the  objects  of  my  choice,  "  having  a 
desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ  ;  which  is  far 
better:"  wishing,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  delivered  at  once 
from  mortality,  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  so  be  im- 
mediately with  him.  That  this  must  be  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is  evident  from  what  I  have  observed  before,  viz. 
that  "  being  with  Christ,"  always  refers  to  his  second 
coming,  at  the  resurrection.  "  Nevertheless,"  the  apostle 
goes  on  to  say,  "  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for 
you  ;"  that  is,  of  the  two  things  which  are  not  the  objects 
of  my  desire,  viz.  life  or  death,  more  good  will  accrue  to  you 
from  the  former,  and  therefore  I  prefer  it.f 

The  same  considerations  may  also  help   us  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  same   apostle,    in   2  Cor.  v.  8,  "  We 

S.  vi.  p.  110.  P.  "  Sheol  pro  loco  functornm  conimuiii  acceptum,  Hebraei  in  duas 
sclent  regiones  dispesceie;  Paradisum  nempe  et  Gehennam.  Ulranique  haruiu 
regionum  in  septem  mansiones  subdividunt ;  quibus  distiuctos  gradus,  liinc  felici- 
tatis,  iliinc  miseriae,  adstipulaute  quadaiitenus  sacra  pagiua,  significatum  eunt." 
Dr.  Windet  was  a  learned  Physician,  who  graduated  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford,  in  1656.  He  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  died  about 
1680.  Wood  says,  that  he  "  was  a  good  Latin  Poet,  a  most  excellent  Linguist, 
a  great  Rabbi,  a  curious  Critic,  and  rather  shaped  for  Divinity  than  the  faculty  he 
professed."  Athen.  Oxon.  H.  790.  Fasti.  On  Sheol,  see  also  Scott's  'J oh.  Appeu. 
No.  II. 

*  See  his  Prelim.  Dissert,  pp.  87 — 40. 

t  "  He  was  Paul  the  aged,  a  prisoner,  under  a  necessitous  and  wanting  condition, 
ready  to  be  ofll'ered  up  by  a  dolorous  death,  having  but  lately  escaped  out  of  the 
month  of  the  Lion ;  and  he  lay,  continually,  under  great  affliction  for  the  Church's 
sake,  and  had  the  care  of  all  the  churches  lying  upon  him.  All  which  particulars 
considered,  our  Apostle  had  great  renson  to  choose  death,  rather  than  life,  in  all  such 
respects,  as  did  only  concern  himself"  Layton's  "  Observations  on  Wadsworth," 
p.  122.  Dr.  Coward  says,  "  Our  Saviour  seems  to  intimate  to  his  aposUes,  his 
Select  servants,  that  they  "should  imniediatebf  after  death  be  conveyed  to  their  Miister, 
John  xvii.  24.  And  upon  tliis  account  St.  Paul  also  desires  to  die,  and  be  with 
Christ,  thoutih  to  abide  in  the  flesh  was  more  needful  at  that  time."  ISecond 
Thoughts.  Pp.  333,  834. 
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are — willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord  ,"  that  is,  we  prefer  the  future  life, 
which  commences  at  the  resurrection,  and  in  which  alone 
we  shall  be  witli  Christ,  to  the  present,  in  which  we  are 
absent  from  him.  He  particularly  excepts  against  the  idea 
of  beiuii,-  unclollied,  or  naked,  ver.  4,  "  l^'or  we  that  are  in 
this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened  ;  not  lor  that  we 
would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might 
be  swallowed  up  of  life." 

Now  this  being  "  clothed  upon,"  or,  as  it  is  expressed, 
ver.  2,  "  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from 
heaven,"  certainly  refers  to  the  bodies  which  we  are  to 
receive  at  the  resurrection;  and,  it  is  evident,  from  ver.  1, 
that  the  apostle  had  no  idea  of  any  state  between  that  and 
the  present.  "  For  we  know,  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God, 
a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'* 
And  since,  in  the  sleep  of  death,  we  cannot  be  sensible  of 
any  interval  of  time,  how  long  soever  it  may  really  be,  the 
one  will  seem  immediately  to  succeed  the  other  ;  so  that  it 
will  appear  to  us,  that  the  very  next  moment  after  closing 
our  eyes  in  death,  we  awake  at  the  general  resurrection, 
which  is  a  most  sublime  and  alarming  consideration. 

Other  single  passages  of  Scripture  are  produced  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  Ijut  none  so  plau- 
sibly as  these,  and  with  me  they  weigh  nothing  against  the 
force  of  the  general  arguments  above-mentioned 

As  to  the  place  where  the  virtuous,  or  the  vicious  will  be 
disposed  of  after  death,  it  is  absolutely  unknown  to  us, 
especially  the  latter  ;*  for,  as  to  the  former,  the  apostle 
Peter  seems  to  intimate,  that  good  men  will  inhabit  this 
earth  after  it  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  been  made 
habitable  again  in  a  more  advantageous  form,  2  Peter  iii.  7: 
"  The  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  are — reserved 
unto  fire,    against  the  day  of  judgment,  and  perdition  of 

*  YettlitTC  are  men  ulio  rash  in  where  anriels  frar  to  tread.  An  opponent  of  Dr. 
Coward  says,  "  'lis  higlilv  jirnbable,  that  the  miserable  |)Iaoe  of  abode,  to  wicked 
spirits  between  death  and  judgment,  is  some  middle  reujion  of  the  air,"  and  not  "  as 
some  persons  imagine — the  dark  recesses  and  subterranean  caverns  of  the  earth, 
somewhere  about  its  centre  or  middle  cavity."  He  also  conrdrcs \\\a\  "  when  wicked 
souls  shall  be  united  to  their  bodies,  raised  at  the  resurrection,  and  therefore  be  rendered 
capable  of  corporeal  torments,"  the  "  place  of  their  torments  \\  ill  be  this  lower  world, 
which  we  now  inhabit  together  with  the,  at  present  uninhabitable  large  tracts  of 
the  earth,  and  the  vast  dimensions  and  compass  of  the  seas,  then  drained  of  water 
by  the  devouring  flames,  and  filled  only  with  sulphureous  burning  materials  of  Divine 
vengeance.  The  Evidvnees  of  Thitif/x  not  seen.  By  L.  Smith,  L  L.  D.  Rector  of 
South  Warmborough,  2nd  Ed.  1703.' Pp.  95—97. 
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ungodly  men/'  Ver.  10,  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come 
as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away 
with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be 
burnt  up."  Ver.  13,  "  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his 
promise,  look  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness." 

As  the  apostle  says,  that  "  the  earth  is  reserved  unto 
fire  against  the  day  of  judgment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly 
men,"  it  should  seem,  that  the  destruction  of  this  world  by 
fire,  is  to  hav©  some  connexion  with  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  ;  and  may,  perhaps,  be  the  immediate  instrument  of 
it.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  will  be  something  more  than 
figurative  in  the  description  of  the  torments  of  the  wicked 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  caused  hyjire,  and  this  fire  may  termi- 
nate in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  wicked.  But  these,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  are  mere  conjectures. 

A  learned  friend,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  preceding 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  has  suggested  another,  which  to  gratify  my  readers,  I 
shall  here  insert. 

[I  freely  own,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation 
Philip,  i.  21,  first,  because  the  apostle  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  write  under  any  depression,  but  rather  with  triumph 
and  exultation,  ver.  20  :  "  According  to  my  earnest  expec- 
tation, and  my  hope,  that  in  nothing!  shall  be  ashamed,  but 
that,  with  all  boldness,  as  always,  so  now  also,  Christ  shall 
be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death." 

Secondly,  the  apostle  does  not  seem  to  have  considered 
the  two  things  by  Avhich  he  says  he  was  straitened  as  evil^ 
but  rather  as  good,  and  both  of  them  as  objects  of  earnest 
choice  ;  so  good,  that  his  difficulty  was,  which  to  prefer, 
whether  to  live  to  Christ,  i.  e.  for  the  futherance  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-creatures  through 
him,  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  ardent  wishes 
and  earnest  cares  and  labours,  or  to  die  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  would  be  a  gain  to  himself,  and  far  better  for  his 
personal  interest.  From  the  whole  preceding  context,  from 
ver.  12,  the  apostle  appears  to  have  had  at  the  time  of 
writing,  no  painful  feelings  of  what  he  had  already  suf- 
fered, either  from  the  malice  of  open  enemies,  or  treachery 
of  false  friends,  nor  formidable  apprehensions  of  what  might 
yet  await  him.  He  rather  expresses  a  quite  different  state 
of  mind  in  those  words,  ver.  18,  "  And  I  therein  do  rejoice, 
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yea,  and  will  rejoice  ;"  a  state  of  mind  pretty  much  similar 
to  that  which  he  professed  to  the  ciders  of  Ephcsus,  Acts 
XX.  2*2 — !s?k 

However,  I  not  do  think  it  will  follow,  that  the  apostle 
meant  by  the  words,  to  die  is  gai?i,  mid  lo  depart  and  to  be 
with  Christ,  nhirh  is  far  better,  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  state  of 
coNscious/icss  and  positive  happiness,  whieh   he  should  enjoy 
with  Christ  from  the  instant  of  his  death  till  the  resurrection. 
It  is  enough  to  justify  the  expressions,   and  his  desire  to 
depart,  if  we  only  suppose  him  to  mean,  that  he  should  not 
only  be  exempted  from  farther  danger,  suffering-,  opposition 
and  treachery  from  others,  but  also  from  care,  solicitude  and 
apprehensions  in  himself,   about   his  own  eternal  interests, 
which    he  so   pathetically   expresses,   chap.  iii.  8 — 14,   and 
1  Cor.  ix.  "^7,  and  elsewhere-;   that  from  thenceforth  he  and 
his  interests  would   be   in  securiff/  under  the  faithful   pro- 
tection of  a  powerful  Saviour.      He  would  be  with  Christ  in 
the  same  sense  as  Christ  promised  to  the  penitent  thief,  that 
he  should  be  with  him  that  day  in  paradise,  i.  e.  in  the  state 
of  those  dead,   who  are,  as  it  were,  within  the  inclosure  of 
Divine  benevolence  and  power,  reserved  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Divine  purposes  and  promises.     Now,  surely   to 
be  admitted  to  such  a  state  of  security,  is  a  proper  object  of 
desire  to  a  good  mind,  even  preferably  to  the  continuance  of 
an  useful  life,  but  exposed  to  fears,  dangers  and  sufferings, 
both  from  within  and  without. 

This  also  seems  conformable  to  the  apostle's  sentiments 
and  expressions  on  other  occasions,  2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8:  "  1  am 
now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  1  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth,"  he  does  not 
say,  I  shall  be  happy  with  Christ,  but  "  there  is  laid  up 
{d-noyisiUl)  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  s^ive  me  at  that  day;'*  and,  chap. 
i.  12,  of  the  same  epistle,  "  1  know  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  [  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able"  (not  to  make  me  happy 
with  himself  immediately,  but)  "  to  keep  that  which  1  have 
committed  unto  him  against  that  day."  I  conceive,  that 
the  apostle  means  to  convey  the  same  sentiment,  that  the 
lives  and  happiness  of  his  disciples  are  intrusted  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  Christ,  to  be  by  him  restored  and  per- 
fected at  the  last  day,  in  those  words,  Coloss.  iii.  3,  4,  "  For 
ye  are  dead,"  (a  figure  by  no  means  too  strong  to  denote, 
not  only  the  spiritual  professions,  but  the  hazardous  circum- 
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Stances  of  Christians  at  that  time)  "  and  your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory."  The 
same  sentiment  seems  also  to  be  couched  under,  and  an 
attention  to  it  throws  a  beautiful  and  strong  light  on,  that 
otherwise  obscure  passage,  I  Thess.  iv.  14:  "  Even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him;"  inti- 
mating, that  they  are  already  committed  to  him  by  God 
as  a  deposit  or  trust,  and  that  God  will  then  bring  them 
with  him,  that  he  may  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
trust. 

The  apostle  seems  to  have  borrowed  these  sentiments 
and  modes  of  expression,  on  the  subject  of  the  security  of 
dead  Christians,  as  reserved  in  the  hands,  and  under  the 
protection  of  Christ  unto  a  glorious  resurrection,  from  the 
words  of  Christ  himself,  John  vi.  39:  "  This  is  the  Father^s 
will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given 
me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the 
last  day;"  and  chap.  x.  28,  29,  "  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father  which  gave  them  me,  is 
greater  than  all;  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hand."  Hence  we  see  the  reason  and  propriety 
of  dying  Stephen's  invocation.  Acts  vii.  59,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit." 

Upon  the  whole,  by  being  with  Christ,  the  apostle  seems 
to  me  to  mean  being  in  a  state  of  security  with  him,  under 
the  protection  of  Divine  power,  and  the  sanction  of  his 
faithful  promise,  reserved  as  a  trust  or  deposit  committed 
to  him  both  by  God  and  ourselves,  in  order  to  be  restored 
to  life,  and  made  completely  happy  by  him  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just.] 

SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Future  Condition  of  the  World  in  general. 

The  great  events  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  a  state  of  retribution  afterwards,  are 
such  as  all  mankind  are  most  nearly  interested  in,  as  indi- 
viduah.  But  there  are,  likewise,  other  intermediate  events^ 
which  are  foretold  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  which  we  are  interested  as  members  of  civil  societies,  or, 
at  least,  as  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and 
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virtue  in  the  world.     Of  tliese  I  shall  briefly  mention  a  tew 
that  are  the  most  considerable. 

The  power  o(  Antichrist^  mentioned  by  different  names  in 
several  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  by  which  almost  all  inter- 
preters understand  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  is 
to  be  finally  overthrown.  Several  different  steps  are  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  the  reduction  of  this  enormous  power,  as 
is  most  probably  the  meaning  of  the  seueri  vials,  which  are 
said,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  to  be  poured,  in  succession, 
upon  the  beast,  which  is  synonymous  to  Antichrist.  And 
since  it  is  evident,  from  the  state  of  the  world,  that  the 
Papal  power  has  long  been  upon  the  decline,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  several  of  these  vials  are  already  poured  out. 

But  the  utter  destruction  of  Antichrist  seems  to  be  reserved 
for  a  more  remarkable  period,  which  is  often  denominated  in 
theScriptures  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  was  also,  perhaps,  the 
period  in  which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  ;  so  that  probably 
this  coming  also  will  not  be  a  literal  one,  but  figurative,  repre- 
senting a  most  eminent  judicial  proceeding:,  in  the  exertion 
of  that  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  which  was  given  to 
Christ  after  his  resurrection.  The  apostle  says,  of  this  ?nan 
of  sin  (by  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  same  Anti- 
christian  power  being  intended),  that  "  the  Lord  shall  con- 
sume him  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
him  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming."    2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

The  same  coming  of  Christ  seems  to  be  described  by  the 
apostle  John,  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  powers  of  this  world 
will  make  a  violent,  but  ineffectual  opposition  to  this  event ; 
and  that,  when  it  has  taken  place,  Christianity,  then  restored 
to  a  state  of  great  purity,  by  the  destruction  of  the  power 
which  had  introduced  and  supported  the  corruptions  of  it, 
will  prevail  through  the  whole  world,  for  a  space  which,  in 
the  prophetic  language,  is  called  a  thousand  i/ ears. 

Nothing  less  than  this  can  be  denoted  by  the  "reign  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs,  and 
others  who  opposed  the  antichristian  corruptions  of  the 
gospel,  to  live  and  reign  with  him,  in  the  following  passage; 
Rev.  xix.  11 — 20,  XX.  1 — 6:  "  And  I  saw  heaven  opened, 
and,  behold,  a  white  horse  ;  and  he  that  sat  upon  him  was 
called  faithful  and  true,  and  in  rii»hteousness  he  doth  jud2:e, 
and  make  war.  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  his 
head  were  many  crowns  ;  and  he  had  a  name  written  that  no 
man  knew  but  he  himself:  And  he  was  clothed  with  a  ves- 
ture dipped  in  blood :  and  his  name  is  called,  The  Word  of 
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God.  And  the  armies  which  were  in  heaven  followed  him 
upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean. 
And  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he 
should  smite  the  nations  :  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron  :  and  he  treadeth  the  winepress  of  the  fierceness  and 
wrath  of  Almighty  God. — And  I  saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  their  armies,  gathered  together,  to  make 
war  against  him  that  sat  on  the  horse,  and  against  his  army. 
And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  false  prophet 
that  wrought  miracles  before  him,  with  which  he  deceived 
them  that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  them  that 
worshipped  his  image.  These  both  were  cast  alive  into  a 
lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone. — And  I  sa^v  an  angel 
come  down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on 
the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
and  bound  him  a  thousand  years.  And  cast  him  into  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him, 
that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more  till  the  thousand 
years  should  be  fulfilled :  and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed 
a  little  season.  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them: 
and  judgment  was  given  unto  them  :  and  I  saw  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast, 
neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their 
foreheads,  or  in  their  hands :  and  they  lived  and  reigned 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead 
lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  w^ere  finished. 
This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection  :  on  such  the  second  death 
hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God,  and  of 
Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years.'* 

Some  have  supposed  that  Christ  himself  will  reign  in 
person  upon  earth,  and  that  the  martyrs  will  actually  rise 
from  the  dead  and  live  with  him;  but,  considering  the  figu- 
rative language  of  prophecy,  it  is  more  probable,  that  the 
revival  of  the  cause  for  which  they  suflfered  is,  in  reality,  the 
thing  denoted  by  it.  Besides,  it  is  contrary  to  the  clear  sense 
of  many  passages  of  Scripture,  that  any  persons,  however 
distinguished  by  their  virtues,  or  sufferings,  should  receive 
their  reward  before  the  great  day  of  judgment,  after  the 
general  resurrection.  Dr.  Whitby  has  also  advanced  other 
very  sufficient  arguments  against  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Millenium,  which  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
and,  with  some  variations,  hath  been  patronized  by  several 
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modern  divines,  especially  Mr.  Joseph  Mede*  and  Bishop 
Newton. 

The  circumstance  which  makes  this  passage  look  the 
most  like  the  literal  description  of  an  event  is  its  being  said, 
that  "  the  rest  of  the  dead  shall  not  live  again  till  those 
thousand  years  be  ended."  But  if  the  resurrection  of  the 
martyrs  may  only  denote  the  revival  of  their  cause,  the  rest 
of  (he  dead  may  signify  their  enemies,  and  their  resurrection 
may  denote  the  recovery  of  their  power  also. 

As  a  daj/,  in  the  prophetical  language,  is  generally,  and  I 
think  very  justly,  supposed  to  stand  for  a  i/ear,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  follow  the  same  rule  in  the  interpretation 
of  these  thousand  years  ;  as  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but 
the  very  great  length  of  that  period  has  induced  interpreters 
to  acquiesce  in  the  literal  sense.  But  it  should  be  consi- 
dered, in  favour  of  the  figurative  interpretation,  that,  with 
respect  to  knowledge,  and  improvements  of  all  kinds,  the 
world  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  be  so,  several  centuries  more.  Even  the  extent  of  it  is 
not  yet  known  ;  the  greatest  part,  and  perhaps  the  very  best 
part  of  it,  is  yet  in  a  manner  uninhabited;  and  far  the 
greatest  part  absolutely  uncivilized  :  not  to  say  that  even 
the  best-policied  states  abound  with  so  many  absurd  insti- 
tutions, by  which  the  many  are  miserably  enslaved  by  the 
few  (which  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole), 
that,  compared  with  what  human  society  is  naturally  capable 
of,  they  hardly  deserve  to  be  termed  better  than  barbarous. 

Now,  if  we  consider  how  very  slowly  mankind  has  ad- 
vanced in  political,  and  all  kinds  of  improvements,  how 
gradual  has  been  the  progress  of  all  discoveries  in  science, 
and  of  excellence  in  the  arts,  we  can  hardly  imagine  (though 
this  progress  be  evidently  more  rapid  at  present  than  it  has 
been  in  any  former  age  of  the  world,  and  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  more  great  interruptions  in  valuable 
improvements,  and  therefore  we  may  expect  them  to  go  on 
with  an  accelerated  progress)  that  a  thousand  years  can  be 
sufficient  to  bring  the  present  system  of  the  world,  and  the 
present  race  of  mankind,  to  any  thing  like  what  may  be 
called  their  mature  state ;  and  till  this  be  attained,  it  cannot 
but  appear  improbable,  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  their 
existence.  And,  allowing  a  period  of  manhood,  in  propor- 
tion to  this  long  infancy  of  the  human  species,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  years  will  not  be  deemed  a  dispro- 
portioned  age  of  the  world. 

•  B.  iii.  -Ch.  xi.  and  xii.    Epistles  to  Dr.  Twisse,  &c. 
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As  to  the  fabulous  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  the  world 
is  to  continue  seven  thousand  j^ears,  viz.  four  thousand  be- 
fore the  Messiah,  two  thousand  more  before  the  Millenium, 
and  one  thousand  afterwards,  which  seems  to  have  weighed 
much  with  Bishop  Newton  and  others  ;  besides,  that  it  can- 
not be  pretended  to  have  any  other  than  Rabbinical  autho- 
rity, it  appears,  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  so  very  idle  and 
chimerical,  that  I  wonder  it  should  have  met  with  any  regard 
from  Christians. 

That  the  Jews  shall  return  to  their  own  country,  about 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Millenium — that  they 
shall  possess  it  many  years  in  peace,  and  be  a  very  flourish- 
ing nation,  seem  to  be  most  distinctly  foretold  in  many 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  plainly  refer  to  "a 
return  of  this  people,  after  a  much  longer  and  more  com- 
plete dispersion  of  them  than  that  which  attended  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  Besides,  several  of  these  prophecies  were 
delivered  after  their  return  from  Bab3don,  and  therefore  must 
refer  to  another  return,  subsequent  to  it,  and  which  there- 
fore has  not  yet  taken  place.  Also  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel  is  spoken  of,  as  well  as  that  of  Judah  ; 
and  the  ten  tribes  cannot  be  said  to  have  returned  from  cap- 
tivity at  all,  yet.  In  proof  of  this  I  shall  recite  a  few  of  the 
more  express  of  these  prophecies,  by  which  it  will  also 
appear,  that  this  nation  is  still  to  be  distinguished  by  God, 
and  to  be  the  medium  of  his  communications  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Jer.  XXX.  3  :  "  For,  lo,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  1  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  Israel  and 
Judah,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  them  to  return  to 
the  land  that  I  gave  to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  possess 
it."  Ver.  10,  II  :  "  Therefore,  fear  thou  not,  O  my  servant 
Jacob,  saith  the  Lord,  neither  be  dismayed,  O  Israel ;  for, 
lo,  I  will  save  thee  from  afar,  and  thy  seed  from  the  land  of 
their  captivity,  and  Jacob  shall  return,  and  shall  be  in  rest 
and  quiet,  and  none  shall  make  him  afraid.  For  I  am  with 
thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  save  thee  :  though  I  make  a  full  end 
of  all  nations  whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  1  not 
make  a  full  end  of  thee :  but  I  will  correct  thee  in  measure." 

The  calamities  of  the  Jewish  nation  are  to  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  their  prosperity  after  their  return  from 
their  last  captivity,  with  respect  to  its  greatness  or  duration, 
as  we  may  infer  from  Isa.  liv.  7,  8  :  "  For  a  small  moment 
have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather 
thee.     In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee,  for  a  mo- 
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meiit ;  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  1  have  mercy  on 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer."  If  there  he  any  truth 
in  this  representation,  what  we  call  the  MilUnmm  must  be 
of  much  more  than  a  thousand  years*  duration  :  for  the 
desolation  of  Judea  has  now  continued  more  than  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  years.  For  this  |)eriod  to  appear  wholly 
insignificant,  as  we  are  here  taught  to  conclude  it  will  be, 
with  respect  to  the  flourishing  state  of  that  country,  the 
hitter  must  be  of  great  extent  indeed. 

Zechariah,  who  wrote  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon,  distinctly  points  out  the  same  event,  intimating, 
with  many  other  prophets,  that  it  will  be  attended  with 
great  calamities  to  those  nations  who  shall  oppose  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Jews  in  their  own  country,  and  also  that 
they  will  bitterly  repent  of  their  sin  in  murdering  Christ. 

Zech.  xii.  6 — 10  :  "  In  that  day  will  1  make  the  governors 
of  Judah  like  a  hearth  of  fire  among  the  wood,  and  like  a 
torch  of  fire  in  a  sheaf;  and  they  shall  devour  all  the  people 
round  about,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left:  and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  inhabited  again,  in  her  own  place. — And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  I  will  seek  to  destroy  all  the 
nations  that  come  against  Jerusalem.  And  I  will  pour  upon 
the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications,  and  they  shall  look 
upon  him*  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn 
for  him,  as  one  that  mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be 
in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his 
first-born.*' 

Daniel  also  distinctly  foretells  the  same  event,  and  he 
seems  to  connect  it  with  the  destruction  of  a  power,  which, 
from  his  description  of  its  rise  and  progress,  most  inter- 
preters conclude  must  mean  the  Turkish,  which  has  so  long- 
been  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, this  signal  event  shall  take  place  (which  is  likewise, 
probably,  denoted  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  sixth  vial  in 
the  book  of  the  Revelation)  we  may  be  looking  forward  for 
some  other  very  great  and  glorious  events,  but  which  will 
be  preceded  by  some  very  calamitous  ones,  respecting  almost 
all  the  known  world,  as  the  following  prophecy,  together 
with  others  in  the  Revelation,  plainly  intimates. 

Dan.  xi.  40 — 4.5,  xii.  1  :  "  And  at  the  time  of  the  end, 
shall  the  king  of  the  south  (the  Saracens)  push  at  him  (the 

•  For  the  authority  of  this  reading,  see  Mr. Eyres  Observations  on  the  Prophecies 
relating  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,     P. 
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Roman  empire"!,  and  the  king  of  the  north  (the  Turks)  shall 
come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with 
horseman,  and  with  many  ships,  and  he  shall  enter  into  the 
countries,  and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over.  He  shall  enter 
also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countries  shall  be 
overthrown:  but,  these  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even 
Edom,  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 
He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries,  and 
the  land  of  Egypt  shall  not  escape.  But  he  shall  have 
power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  over  all 
the  precious  things  of  Egypt :  and  the  Libyans  and  the 
Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his  steps.  But  tidings  out  of  the  east, 
and  out  of  the  north,  shall  trouble  him  :  therefore  he  shall 
go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  make  away 
many.  And  he  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace 
between  the  seas,  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain  :  yet  he 
shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him.  And  at 
that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince  who 
standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people,  and  there  shall  be 
a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation, 
even  to  that  same  time:  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall 
be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the 
book." 

That  great  calamitous  events  await  the  present  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  evident  without  a 
spirit  of  prophecy.  "  The  state  of  Europe,"  as  Dr.  Hartley 
observes,  is  so  particularly  "  critical  and  alarming,  that  hardly 
any  thing  less  than  universal  confusion  must  be  the  conse- 
quence;  and,  if  famine  and  pestilence  should  accompany 
civil  commotions,  it  will  indeed  be  a  time  of  trouble,  as 
Daniel  says,  such  as  was  never  known  before."* 

The  present  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  unquestionably  repre- 
sented by  the  feet  and  toes  of  the  great  image  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar saw  in  his  prophetical  dream  ;  and  upon  the  feet 
of  this  image  will  fall  the  stone,  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands,  which  represents  the  kingdom  to  be  set  up 
by  Christ,  and  which,  after  dashing  in  pieces  the  whole 
image,  will  itself  become  a  great  mountain,  filling  the  whole 
earth.  From  Daniel's  interpretation  of  this  vision  it  may 
be  clearly  inferred,  that  the  forms  of  government,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  which  now  subsist  in  Europe,  must  be  dis- 
solved ;  but  that  something  very  different  from  them,  and 
greatly  superior  to  them,  more  favourable  to  the  virtue  and 

•  See  his  «« Observations  on  Man,"  II.  p.  455.    P. 
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happiness  of  mankind,  will  take  place  in  their  stead.*  That 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  can  hardly  be  doubted 
by  any  person  who  shall  give  the  least  attention  to  it. 
Dan.  ii.  44 :  "  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God 
of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed  : 
and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall 
break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall 
stand  for  ever." 

When  the  prophetical  thousand  years  above-mentioned 
shall  be  expired,  we  arc  informed,  by  the  same  spirit  of 
prophecy,  that  there  will  be  another  prevalence  of  infidelity 
and  wickedness,  which  will  bring  on  the  last  crisis  and  final 
dissolution  of  the  world.  The  following  is  the  prophetical 
description  of  this  great  event.  Rev.  xx.  7 — 13,  xxi.  1  : 
*'  And  when  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be 
loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations,  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  and 
Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  battle :  the  number  of 
whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  And  they  went  up  on  the 
breadth  of  the  earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints 
about,  and  the  beloved  city :  and  fire  came  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  and  devoured  them.  And  the  devil  that 
deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tor- 
mented day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever.  And  I  saw  a  great 
white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the 
earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there  was  found  no 
place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God  ;  and  the  books  were  opened :  and  another  book 
was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life :  and  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books, 
according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up'  the  dead 
which  were  in  it;  and  death  and  the  grave  delivered  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  them :  and  they  were  judged,  every  man 

according-  to  hu  works. ^And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and 

a  new  earth :   for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were 
passed  away." 

•  See  a  curious  and  intrrestvngj  Note  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Price,  in  bis  "  Dis- 
sertntions" — Ou  Providence,  4lh  Ed.  pp.  137, 138.  Also  "  Various  Prospects  of  Man- 
kind, Nature  and  Providence."  By  Wallace,  I76I.  Pp.  1 — 105,  See  also  Mon. 
Repos.  II.  p.  517. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  other  Intelligent  Beings  besides  Man. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  that  other  intelligent  beings, 
besides  men,  have  had  occasional  intercourse  with  this 
world.  Angels  are  particularly  spoken  of  as  the  messengers 
of  God  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  are  also  said  to 
have  been  the  instruments  which  he  has  employed  in  the 
distribution  of  his  blessings  or  judgments.  Thus,  an  angel 
was  sent  to  rescue  Lot,  Gen.  xix.,  and  to  announce  the 
birth  of  Samson,  Judges  xiii.  One  whose  name  we  are  told 
is  Michael,  is  said,  Dan.  x.  13,  to  be  "  one  of  the  chief 
princes  ;"  and,  chap.  xii.  1,  "  the  great  prince  which 
standeth  for  the  children  of  Israel.''  The  same  is  called  the 
archangel,  Jude  9.  Another,  whose  name  is  called  Gabriel, 
interpreted  two  visions  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  chap.  viii.  16, 
ix.  21.  The  same  also  appeared  to  Mary,  to  announce  to 
her  the  ccfnception  of  Jesus. 

What  rank  these  beings  hold  with  respect  to  intellectual 
power,  is  altogether  unknown  to  us  ;  for  we  can  by  no 
means  infer,  from  their  being  immediately  employed  by 
God,  that  they  are  naturally  endued  with  any  extraordinary 
share  of  understanding.  This,  at  least,  we  are  not  led  to 
infer,  from  the  choice  which  God  has  thought  proper  to 
make  of  prophets  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  his  own 
wisdom  was  often  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by  their 
weakness.  Nor  is  their  employment  an  absolute  proof  of 
superior  goodness. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that,  considering  angels  as 
being  in  a  higher,  and  ourselves  in  a  lower  station,  it  was 
not  unnatural  to  imagine,  that  they  were  much  superior  to 
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US  in  power,  wisdom,  virtue  and  happiness.*  According^ly, 
we  find  the  woman  who  applied  to  Joah,  2  Sam.  xiv,  17,  20, 
speakinp^  of  angels  as  possessed  of  extraordinary  wisdom, 
"  to  know  all  things  that  are  in  the  earth  ;"  and  having  the 
most  perfect  discernment  of  characters:  and  Achish,  a 
king  of  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  xxix.  9,  compares  the  in- 
nocence of  David  to  that  of  an  angel.  Also  David  him- 
self speaks  of  the  "  angels  that  excel  in  strength,"  Psalm 
ciii.  20. 

It  it  be  tru£,  that  some  of  these  angels  have  sinned,  so  as 
to  have  been  cast  out  of  heaven,  and  to  continue  still 
abandoned  to  impiety,  making  it  their  business  to  seduce 
mankind,  and  taking  pleasure  in  doing  them  all  kinds  of 
injury  (though,  not  knowing  their  situation,  we  cannot  judge 
completely  of  their  temptation,  yet)  we  can  hardly  imagine, 
that  they  could  have  had  much  greater  strength  of  mind 
than  men  are  generally  possessed  of,  or  have  had  originally  a 
disposition  more  favourable  to  virtue. 

This  fall  of  angels,  I  must  own,  however,  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  problematical ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  thing  is  absolutely  impossible,  it  seems  upon  the  face 
of  it,  to  be  very  improbable. j*  Besides,  if  such  exalted 
beings  as  these  are  supposed  to  have  sinned,  and  have 
thereby  become  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  displeasure,  what 
end  could  it  answer  to  them  to  be  assiduous  in  seducing- 
mankind?  Indeed,  upon  the  supposition  that  their  ex- 
istence and  torments  were  to  be  everlasting,  it  may  be  con- 

•  Dr.  Coward  says,  "  that  man,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  must  wait 
until  the  last  trnnip  summons  hnn  out  of  the  grave."  He  proceeds  to  conjecture 
that,  "  where  just  men  in  a  more  eminent  degree  and  pecuhar  manner  enjo\ed  the 
favour  of  (Jod  Almii^iity  in  this  v\orld  there  l«as  been  an  immediate  convejance  of 
tliem  to  heaven,  eitJicr  i)y  translation  as  Enoch  and  Elijah)  or  by  quickening  lliem 
before  a  general  resurrection,  as  a  mark  of  God's  peculiar  favour  or  some  special 
signal  to  demonstrate  his  omnipotent  power  upon  some  {)articu!ar  occasion  more 
than  ordinary."  Second  Thoughts,  pp.  S,S2,  333.  In  another  part  of  his  works  that 
author  supposes  that  such  favoured  ;»4'f  men,  were  the  angels  of  the  i^cripture.  Dr. 
Bekker  concludes,  as  to  the  "  three  persons  which  appeared  to  Abraham,"  and 
"two  others  that  appeared  to  L>ot— that  those  angels,  that  is  to  say,  those  mes- 
sengers were  men,  as  thev  named  themselves."  World  Beicitched.  Translated 
from  Le  Monde  Em hunti,  l(i9''>.   Abtidr/ment. 

f  See  the  Au:hor's  Sotes  on  2  Peter  ii.  4,  and  .lude  0.  In  the  former  he  re- 
commends *'  An  Attempt  to  prove  tin  fdlcn  Aiiuels  to  have  been  onK  the  Sons  of 
Scth."  By  Anqlo-Scctis,  in  riicol.  Repos.  V.  p.  l66.  T\v  wifer  was  the  Hev.T.  F. 
Palmer,  fornierK  I'eliow  of  (nliiC-u's  i'oIlc;;c,  '"anil.ridi^c,  v.  ho,  uti  his  return  from 
an  unmerited  (wilc  in  Inol,  was  ^h\  wrecked  at  <  iolam,  one  of  tlie  I.adroncs,  where 
he  was  imf)risonc(l  b,  the  ~pani;irds  and  died  of  a  fever.  Jlle  Jirf>:lis  occidit,  u'llli 
fiebilior  quhm  mihi.  Scot  sn  ,  s  of  the  a>/r/f/.v  ii.  .hide  and  Petei,  "  m  ihie  divi;,p»  saie, 
that  they  find  not  anie  where,  that  (  'od  ma  'e  ('i»c!s  of  tl'<in,  or  tlial  they  became 
the  princes  of  the  worM,  or  else  of  tne  aire;  but  rather  prisoners."  A  Discourse  of 
DiveU  and  Spirits,  1681.  Cii.  xi. 
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ceived  to  give  them  a  gloomy  kind  of  satisfaction,  to  have 
brethren  in  iniquity  for  their  companions  in  their  suffer- 
ings. But  this  idea  of  never-ending  punishment,  respecting 
any  order  of  beings,  as  well  as  men,  has,  1  apprehend,  been 
shewn  to  be  unreasonable  and  absurd. 

The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  often  highly  figurative, 
which  may  account  for  the  unknown  principle  or  source  of 
evil,  being  personified  in  them,  so  as  to  be  called  Satan  in 
Hebrew,  and  Devil,  AiafoXo^,  in  Greek  ;  but  whatever  is 
actually  ascribed  to  this  being,  will  appear,  if  we  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  several  narrations,  to  be  derived 
from  nothing  but  the  irregular  passions  of  men,  which 
are,  of  themselves,  a  cause  abundantly  adequate  to  the 
effect. 

Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  writers  speak  of 
the  vices  of  those  men,  who  are  said  to  have  been  actuated 
by  this  evil  principle,  plainly  enough  intimates,  that  they 
did  not,  in  reality,  consider  their  guilt  as  shared  with  them 
by  any  other  being  who  prompted  and  seduced  them.  Nay, 
the  very  contrary  doctrine  is  strongly  asserted  by  the  apostle 
James,  who  says,  chap.  i.  14,  "  But  every  man  is  tempted, 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed." 
When  our  Lord  said  to  Peter,  on  his  suggesting  that  his 
sufferings  were  unworthy  of  him.  Matt.  xvi.  23,  *'  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan,'*  the  very  indignation  with  which  he 
spake,  shews  that  he  conceived  the  suggestion  to  have 
arisen  only  from  Peter  himself,  who,  in  this  case,  was  his 
Satan  or  adversary,  as  opposing  the  great  purposes  which 
were  to  be  answered  by  his  death.  And,  surely,  the  strong 
affection  which  Peter  appears  to  have  had  for  Jesus,  joined 
with  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  account  for  his  language.  In  like  manner,  all  that  may 
really  be  meant  by  Jesus  being  tempted  of  the  Devil,  Matt, 
iv.  may  be,  that  the  improper  thoughts  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  either  occurred  to  himself  in 
his  private  meditations,  or  were  suggested  by  some  other 
person.* 

*  Besides  Farmer  and  other  authors  who  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader's  recol- 
lection, the  anoMymous  author  of  The  Doctrine  of  Devils,  1676,  appears  to  liave  well 
understood  this  subject.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  he  complains  of  those  who 
**  by  their  comments"  on  the  narrative  "  subject  Christ  to  the  Devil's  insolency"  to 
be  carried  "  from  desart  to  pinnacle,  from  pinnacle  to  peak,  and  from  peak  to  de- 
sart  again."  This  author  was  a  determined  foe  of  Socinians  and  a  firm  assertor  of 
the  Godhead  of  Christ,  against  which  he  held  the  common  notion  of  diabolical  agency 
to  be  the  worst  heresy. 
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When  Satan  is  said  to  have  stirred  up  David  to  number 
the  people  of  Israel,  1  Chron.xxi.  l,thethought  may,  in  tact, 
have  arisen  from  his  own  pride  only,  which  being  evil,  is 
therefore  ascribed  to  Satan ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
very  same  scheme  is  by  another  historian,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1, 
ascribed  to  God,  because  the  purposes  of  his  providence 
were  finally  answered  by  it.  So  also  an  evil  spirit  from  the 
Lord.,  which  is  said  to  have  troubled  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvi.  14, 
was  probably  nothing  but  his  own  melancholy,  or  ill- 
humour,  which  was  relieved  by  music. 

All  that  may  be  meant  by  the  "  everlasting  fire"  being 
"  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  Matt.  xxv.  41, 
may  be,  that  this  punishment  was  originally  appointed  for 
the  destruction  of  all  evil,  and  the  instruments  of  evil ;  nor 
can  this  lans^uage,  with  this  construction,  be  said  to  be 
more  figurative  than  that  of  John,  who  says,  that  "  death 
and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."     Rev.  xx.  14. 

As  to  the  demoniacs  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  pretty  evident,  that  their  disorder  was  some  species  of 
madness,  or  lunacy,  which,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  was 
usually  ascribed,  by  Heathens  as  well  as  Jews,  to  the 
malignant  influence,  not  of  the  c?eyz/,  hnt  o^ demona^  or  the 
souls  of  evil  disposed  persons,  which  were  imagined  to 
range  about  the  earth,  and  to  delight  in  mischief;  an  absurd 
and  unphilosophical  notion,  but  which  it  was  not  our 
Saviour's  business  to  correct.* 

The  only  story  of  this  kind  which  is  not  pretty  easy  to 
be  explained  by  this  hypothesis,  is  that  in  which  a  legion  of 
demons  is  said  to  have  gone  out  of  two  men  into  a  herd  of 
swine.  Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark  v.  1.  Luke  viii.  26.  But  if 
the  swine  only  happened  to  be  drowned  about  the  same 
time  that  the  two  men  were  cured,  it  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  story  ;  which,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, is  not  related  by  any  person  who  was  present  at  the 
transaction,  Matthew  not  being  called  to  follow  Christ  till 
after  his  return  from  this  excursion  beyond  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee ;  so  that  there  was  sufficient  room  for  exaggeration  and 
mistake.  Or,  which  I  think  most  probable,  the  madness  of 
these  men  might  be  transferred  to  the  swine. f 

Much  mistake,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of 

•  See  the  work  mentioned  in  the  last  note.  That  author,  in  a  rather  singular 
style,  has  anticipated  much  of  what  lias  since  appeared  against  Jlie  reality  of  posses- 
tiotu  and  the  vulgar  notions  of  witchcraft. 

t  See  Lardner's  Discourses  on  the  Demoniacs,  D.  i.  Works,  I.  pp.  434—444. 
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the  words  satan,  angel*  and  devil^  which  signify  respec- 
tively, aduersary^  messenger  and  accuser.  Thus  the  angels 
that  sinned,  2  l^eter  ii.  4,  and  Jude  (i,  may  mean  the  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  from  the  wilderness  to  spy  out  the 
land  of  Canaan,  as  the  author  of  the  Scripture  meaning  of 
the  word  Satan  has  ingeniously  conjectured,  or  it  may  refer 
to  his  history  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  who,  for  their 
rebellion  against  JMoses,  were  destroyed  by  the  earth  open- 
ing and  swallowing  them  up.  Indeed,  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  these  passages  is  not  agreeable  to  the  constant 
tenour  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  no  more  than  one  devil, 
or  Satan,  is  ever  mentioned. 

When  the  devil  is  said  to  go  about  "  as  a  roaring  lion — 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  1  Pet.  v.  8,  the  best  inter- 
preters suppose  that  Nero,  or  some  other  known  adversary, 
or  accuser,  is  intended.  Also,  when  St.  Paul  says,  that  he 
desired  to  do  a  certain  thing  "  once  and  again,  but  Satan 
hindered  him,"  1  Thess.  ii.  10,  he  might  mean  any  human 
adversary,  or  some  of  his  friends,  influenced  by  worldly 
considerations. 

These  are  only  a  few  general  hints  upon  the  subject,  nor 
do  I  know  that  any  of  them  are  peculiar  to  myself;  but 
they  appear  to  me  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  to  remove  some  difficulties  from  the  scheme  of 
revelation,  which  I  hope,  will  recommend  them  to  others 
as  well  as  to  myself. 

SECTION  II. 
Of  Abstinence  from  Blood. 

The  question  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  eating  blood, 
ought  to  have  been  considered  under  the  head  of  precepts 
that  are  not  of  a  moral  nature  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  subject  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  more  doubtful 
nature,  I  have  thought  proper  to  reserve  the  discussion  of  it 
to  this  Appendix,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice 
to  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

The  prohibition  to  eat  blood,  given  to  Noah,  seems  to  be 
obligatory  on  all  his  posterity  ;  and  as  it  accompanied  the  first 
express  grant  of  animal  food,  it  seems  to  be  reserved,  by  way 
of  acknowledgment  to  God,  as  the  giver  of  life,  and  of  the 

*  It  is  not  unusual  with  the  sacred  writers  to  call  even  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments of  God's  pleasure,  such  as  natural  causes,  &c.  angels.  Ps.  civ.  4 ;  *'  Who 
maketh  the  wind  his  angels,  and  flaming  fire  his  ministers."  For  so  it  may  ith 
most  propriety  be  rendered.     P, 
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food  which  supports  it.  Also  this  respect  paid  to  blood, 
wiiich  is  shed  when  animals  arc  killed  for  food,  and  which 
is  the  most  apparent  vehicle  of  I'lfe^  may  be  intended  to  in- 
culcate a  respect  for  ///<?,  as  the  most  valuable  gift  of  God, 
and  to  warn  us  not  to  deprive  any  animal  of  it,  and  much  less 
man,  without  necessity. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  awful  denunciation  of  the  judg- 
ment of  God  against  murder,  immediately  follows  the  prohi- 
bition to  eat  blood,  as  if  it  had  been  understood  that  they 
had  some  connexion.  Gen.  ix.  3 — 6 :  "  Every  moving  thing 
that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  even  as  the  green  herb 
have  I  given  you  all  things  ;  but  flesh  with  the  life  thereof, 
which  is  the'blood  thereof,  shall  you  not  eat.  And  surely 
your  blood  of  your  lives  will  1  require  ;  at  the  hand  of  every 
beast  will  I  require  it ;  and  at  the  hand  of  man,  at  the  hand 
of  every  man's  brother  will  1  require  the  life  of  man.  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;  for 
in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.'' 

It  may  likewise  be  added,  as  an  additional  argument  for 
abstaining  from  blood,  that  it  is  far  from  being  a  wholesome 
aliment,  especially  in  hot  countries,  promoting  leprous  and 
scorbutic  disorders.* 

Some  have  argued,  that  the  precept  given  to  Noah,  was 
only  intended  to  prohibit  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  ^mimals 
raw,  or  cut  off  without  killing  the  animal ;  but  the  ancient 
Jews  understood  it  diflerently  ;  and  when  Moses  repeats 
the  injunction  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  (where  it  cannot 
but  be  acknowledged  that  he  intended  to  express  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  use  of  blood  itself,)  he  gives  precisely  the  same 
reason  for  it  as  in  this  case.  Lev.  xvii.  14  :  "  Ye  shall  eat 
the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh  :  for  the  life  of  all  flesh  is 
the  blood  thereof."  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
two  commands  differ  only  in  terms,  and  that  they  have  both 
the  very  same  meaning. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that,  by  Christianity,  the 
Gentiles,  at  least,  had  been  exempted  from  the  observance 
of  this  precept ;  but  among  other  things  which  were  before, 
held  innocent  or  indifferent  by  them,  but  which  were  proper 
to  be  observed  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the 

•  What  Di*.  r^ardiier  says  upon  this  siilypct  is  pretty  remarkable.  '«  Bluod  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  unwholesome  luHeed,  I  esteem  it  filthy,  and  highly  disai^reeMble. 
So  thit  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  eating  it.  If  ever  it  comes  to  me  in  food,  it  is 
morethnn  I  know.  And  I  suppose  it  is  never  brought,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
other  things,  to  the  table  of  polite  people."  Hemarks  on  Ward's  Dissertation,  p.  13'2. 
P.  Works,  XI.  p  330  *^ee  also  on  the  A|M)stoJic  Decree,  Acts  xv.  the  French 
writer  mentioned  p.  183.  Seconde  Lettre,  p.  344. 
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apostles  expressly  included  this,  when  they  were  solemnly 
assembled  in  council,  in  order  to  write  to  the  disciples  at 
Antioch,  who  had  applied  to  them  about  their  obligation  to 
observe  the  laws  of  Moses.  And  though  it  is  not  expressly 
said,  that  they  were  particularly  directed  by  God  to  decide 
in  this  manner,  yet  it  seems  to  be  implied,  when  they  say, 
that  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
Acts  XV.  2S  :  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things  ;  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornication ; 
from  which,  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well." 

It  is  said  by  some,  and  especially  Dr.  Lardner,  that  this 
was  only  a  temporary  provision,  designed  to  prevent  giving 
offence  to  the  Jews  ;  but,  in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said, 
that  there  is  no  intimation,  or  hint,  of  its  being  temporary, 
or  any  mention  made  of  a  time  when  the  prohibition  was  to 
cease  ;  and  the  apostle  John  wrote  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  was  any 
necessity  for  observing  so  much  tenderness  with  respect  to 
the  Jews. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  our  Lord  himself 
might  refer  to  this  decree  of  the  apostles,  and  thereby  give 
his  sanction  to  it,  when,  in  his  message  to  the  church  at 
Thyatira,  he  says.  Rev.  ii.  S4,  25,  "  I  will  put  upon  you 
none  other  burden.  But  that  which  ye  have  already,  hold 
fast  till  I  come."  No  moral  precept  is  ever  properly  called 
a  burden  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  probably 
some  observances  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  that  are  referred 
to ;  and  the  very  same  word,  /Sa^o;,  burden,  is  made  use  of, 
both  by  the  apostles,  and  by  our  Lord  on  this  occasion.* 

It  may  seem  extraordinary,  that  the  prohibition  o^  forni- 
cation should  be  joined  to  that  of  eating  blood,  in  the  same 
decree ;  but  it  should  be  considered,  that  fornication  was 
not  thought  to  be  an  immorality  by  the  Gentiles  ;  and  even 
the  Jews  had  not  the  same  ideas  of  chastity  and  purity  in 
this   respect,    which   are  enjoined   upon   Christians.      Dr. 

*  It  appears  to  me  rather  extraordinary,  that  Dr.  Lardner  should  be  of  opinion, 
that  our  Lord  refers  to  this  apostohcal  decree  in  the  Revelation,  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  written  in  the  year  95  or  96,  along  time  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  yet  that  it  should  have  been  intended  to  continue  in  force  only  tilL 
his  religion  had  made  greater  progress  in  the  world;  as  if  that  was  the  meaning  of  his 
coming:  whereas,  I  do  not  think,  that  any  thing  else  in  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  this  phrase  was  applicable  to  any  other 
than  some  deteitninate  event,  and  especially  the  destruction  of  Jesusalem,  or  the 
time  of  the  final  judgment.  See  Remarks  on  Ward's  Dissertations,  p.  122.  P. 
Works,  XI.  p.  325, 
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Lardner  supposes  that,  by  fornication  in  the  apostolical 
decree,  we  are  to  understand  marriage  with  Heathens,  from 
which  the  apostle  Paul  so  earnestly  dissuades  the  Christians 
at  Corinth. 

Dr.  Lardner  also  supposes,  that  "  this  decree  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a  precept  or  commandment,  but  as  delivering 
advice  and  counsel,  concerning  some  matters  of  prudence 
and  expedience,  considering  the  circumstances  of  things 
and  persons  at  that  time/'*  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it 
becomes  all  Christians  to  yield  to  such  advice  and  counsel, 
if  it  extend  to  them.  And  if,  as  he  allows,  it  did  extend 
to  Christians  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  not  equal  reason  why  it  should  extend 
to  us.  And  one  of  the  reasons  for  abstaining  from  blood, 
which  was  hinted  at  when  the  prohibition  was  given  to 
Noah,  is  of  as  much  weight  now  as  ever  it  was. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  perpetuity 
of  the  apostolical  decree  in  the  Acts,  that  the  apostle  Paul 
never  quotes  or  alludes  to  it  in  his  writings.  But,  admitting 
it  to  be  temporary,  no  person  will  maintain  that  it  was  not 
designed  to  extend  beyond  the  time  of  his  Epistles ;  and 
yet,  though  the  unlawfulness  o^  fornication  be  allowed  to 
be  perpetual,  Paul  did  not  avail  himself  of  any  argument 
drawn  from  that  decree  when  he  wrote  on  that  subject  to 
the  Corinthians,  who,  of  all  the  Greeks,  were  most  remark- 
ably addicted  to  that  vice. 

If  we  interpret  this  prohibition  of  the  apostles  by  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed not  to  have  rightly  understood  the  nature  and  extent 
of  it,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
absolute  and  perpetual ;  for  blood  was  not  eaten  by  any 
Christians  for  many  centuries.  When  the  Christians  were 
charged  with  meeting  in  the  night,  and  drinking  blood,  by 
way  of  binding  one  another  to  secrecy,  in  some  immoral 
practices,  Tertullian  observes,  with  respect  to  it,  that  it  was 
well  known  that  no  Christian  would  eat  blood  at  all  ;  inso- 
much, that  it  was  usual  with  Heathens,  when  they  wanted 
to  know  whether  any  person  was  a  Christian,  to  set  blood- 
puddings  before  him,  as  a  very  sufficient  test. 

Blood  is  not  eaten  by  Christians  in  any  part  of  the  East, 
or  by  the  Greeks  or  Russians,  who  are  of  the  Greek  church, 
to  this  day  ;  nor  indeed  was  the  use  of  blood  introduced 
into  this  western  part  of  the  world  till  very  late.     When 

•  Remarks  on  Ward's  Dissertations,  p.  141.   P.    Works,  XI.  p.  S35. 
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the  Pomeranians  were  converted  to  Christianity,  which  was 
in  1120,  they  were  particularly  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
blood,  as  a  badge  of  their  profession.  It  was  not  allowed 
to  be  eaten  in  the  West  in  the  time  of  Bede,  or  a  century 
afterwards  ;  and  blood  was  not  eaten  in  any  part  of  Switzer- 
land till  Calvin  introduced  the  practice  from  some  other 
place.  See  CurcellcBus  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Lardner,  how- 
ever, says,  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  these  regulations 
of  the  apostolical  decree  by  the  Latin  Christians,  from  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.* 

It  is  farther  said,  that  the  liberal  spirit  of  Christians  is 
strongly  against  any  such  a  distinction  of  meats  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  blood  supposes  ;  and  that  even  the 
very  letter  of  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
excludes  any  such  distinction.  Thus  we  read,  Matt.  xv.  11, 
"  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man  ;  but 
that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man." 
And  the  apostle  Paul  represents  him  who  believeth  that  he 
tnay  eat  all  things,  as  not  weak,  but  as  of  a  stronger  and 
more  enlarged  mind  than  he  who  thought  and  acted  dif- 
ferently, Rom.  xiv.  1.  He  also  says,  ver.  17,  "  The  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and,  ver.  20,  "  All 
things  indeed  are  pure :  but  it  is  evil  for  that  man  who  eateth 
with  offence." 

But  our  Saviour  made  the  declaration  above-mentioned, 
at  a  time  when  he  himself  strictly  conformed  even  to  the 
Jewish  distinction  of  meats  ;  and  Paul  might  only  allude  to 
the  same  restrictions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  other  Jewish 
rites,  many  Christians  then  conformed.  The  same  apostle, 
in  the  same  general  manner,  makes  light  of  all  distinction  of 
daj/s,  though  he,  no  doubt,  made  a  distinction  of  one  day 
of  rest. 

Though,  in  discussing  this  subject,  I  have  generally  men- 
tioned the  arguments^br  the  prohibition  of  blood  before  those 
against  it,  and  have  replied  to  the  latter  more  than  to  the 
former,  I  would  not  have  my  reader  conclude,  that  I  am 
fully  determined  in  my  judgment  with  respect  to  it.  Let 
him  weigh  what  has  been  advanced  on  both  sides,  and 
decide  for  himself;  not  forgetting,  that  this  question  relates 
to  the  least  of  all  positive  precepts,  and  that  all  positive  or 
ceremonial  precepts  are  of  little  importance  compared  to  the 
smallest  moral  duty. 

•  Remarks  on  Ward's  Dissertations,  p.  1S6.  Works,  XI.  p.  332.     P. 
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AN  APPEAL 

TO  THE 

SERIOUS  AND  CANDID 
PROFESSORS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

[^First  published  in  1770.] 

MY  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN, 

Permit  one  who  professes  obedience  to  the  same  Lord, 
and  faith  in  the  precious  promises  of  the  same  gospel  with 
yourselves,  to  address  himself  to  you  with  all  freedom  and 
plainness  of  speech,  on  subjects  relating  to  our  common 
salvation.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  subjects  are  in- 
teresting. In  reality  nothing  else  is  interesting,  in  com- 
parison with  them.  For  what  is  this  world  compared  with 
the  future  ?  What  is  time  compared  with  eternity  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  my  brethren,  it  is  nothing  but  the  deepest  con- 
cern for  the  honour  of  a  religion  which  is  the  most  valuable 
inheritance  of  the  human  race,  and  which  sets  us  above  all 
the  follies  and  vices,  all  the  weaknesses  and  troubles  of  life, 
by  giving  us  the  most  solid  hope  in  death,  that  has  induced 
me  to  solicit  your  attention.  But  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  not  think  it  ill-bestowed,  because  it  is  upon  a  subject 
that  is  near  and  dear  to  you,  and  the  consideration  of  which 
cannot  but  please  and  profit  you. 

-  If,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  common  endeavours 
to  lead  and  to  be  led  into  all  truths  I  shall  be  so  happy  as  to 
bring  you  to  entertain  the  same  views  of  these  things  with 
myself,  we  shall  rejoice  together ;  and  if,  after  all  that  I 
may  be  able  to  advance,  you  should  still  think  differently 
from  me,  I  trust  you  will,  at  least,  be  disposed  to  think 
with  more  candour  of  some  of  your  fellow-christians,  who 
love  the  gospel,  and  are  zealous  for  its  honour,  though 
you  may  think  them  mistaken  in  their  conceptions  con- 
cerning it.  Let  me  intreat  you  therefore,  my  brethren,  to 
give  me  a  patient  and  candid  hearing.  Attend,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  to  what  I  shall  say  from  the  earnestness 
of  my  heart ;  and  exercise  the  reason  which  God  has  given 
you,  upon  this  occasion,  which  is  the  noblest  on  which  it 
can  be  exercised,  and  for  which  you  may,  therefore^ ^i«©n- 
clude,  that  it  was  principally  given  you. 
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I.     Of  the  Use  of  Reason  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

Be  not  backward,  or  afraid,  my  brethren,  to  make  use  of 
your  reason  in  matters  of  religion,  or  where  the  Scriptures 
are  concerned.  They  both  of  them  proceed  from  the  same 
God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  is  the  giver  of  every  good 
and  every  perfect  gift.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  contrary 
to  one  another,  but  must  mutually  illustrate  and  enforce  one 
another.  Besides,  how  can  we  distinguish  one  scheme  of 
religion  from  another,  so  as  to  give  the  preference  to  that 
which  is  the  most  deserving  of  it,  but  by  the  help  of  our 
reason  and  understanding  }  What  would  you  yourselves  say 
to  a  Mahometan,  whom  you  would  persuade  to  abandon 
the  imposture  of  Mahomet,  and  embrace  Christianity,  but 
bid  him  use  his  reason,  and  judge  by  the  help  of  it,  of  the 
manifest  difference  between  the  two  religions,  and  the  great 
superiority  of  yours  to  his  ?  Does  not  God  himself  appeal 
to  the  reason  of  man,  when  he  condescends  to  ask  us, 
"  Whether  his  ways  be  not  equal  ?*'  Ezek.  xviii.  29.  Does 
not  the  apostle  exhort  us  that,  "  in  understanding  we  be 
men"?  1  Cor.  xiv  20.  Are  we  not  expressly  commanded 
to  "  prove  all  things,"  and  then  *'  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good"?  1  Thess.  v.  21.  Also  when  we  are  commanded  to 
"  search  the  Scriptures,"  John  v.  39,  more  must  be  meant 
than  merely  reading  them,  or  receiving  implicitly^  the  inter- 
pretations of  others.  Searching  must  imply  an  earnest  en- 
deavour to  find  out  for  ourselves,  and  to  understand  the 
truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures;  and  what  faculty  can 
we  employ  for  this  purpose,  but  that  which  is  commonly 
called  reason,  whereby  we  are  capable  of  thinking,  reflect- 
ing, comparing,  and  judging  of  things  ? 

Distrust,  therefore,  all  those  who  decry  human  reason, 
and  who  require  you  to  abandon  it,  wherever  religion  is 
concerned.  When  once  they  have  gained  this  point  with 
you,  they  can  lead  you  whither  they  please,  and  impose 
upon  you  every  absurdity  which  their  sinister  views  may 
make  it  expedient  for  them  that  you  should  embrace.  A 
Popish  priest  would  require  nothing  more  than  this,  to 
make  you  believe  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  that 
a  man  is  infallible  ;  or  to  persuade  you  to  commit  the  most 
flagrant  wickedness,   as   a   means  of  doing  God  service*. 

*  This  harsh  imputation  on  a  Popish  priest,  like  the  passage  p.  40,  must  h^yc 
escaped  the  author  currente  calamo,  or  rather,  under  the  influence  of  that  prejudice, 
which  even  generally  enlightened  Protestants  once  indulged  and  excited.     The 
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For  the  first  of  these  articles  they  do  not  fail  to  urge  the 
words  of  Scripture,   which  expressly  say,   concernini^  the 
bread    that   is    used  in    the    Lord's   Supper,    that   it  is  the 
body  of  Christy   Matt.  xxvi.  26  ;   and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  replying  to  them,   but   by  appealing  to  reason,  as   the 
necessary  and  proper  judge  of  the  sense  of  Scripture.     The 
Papist,  therefore,  as  might  well  be  expected,  is  forward,  on 
all  occasions,    to  vilify  human  reason,   and   require  men  to 
abandon  it;  but  true  Protestants  will  not  part  with  it.     It 
is  by  the  help  of  reason,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scriptures, 
that  we  guard  ourselves  against  the  gross  delusions  of  the 
Papists,  who,  after  relinquishing  reason,  have  been  made  to 
heliece  a  lie ;  and  by  the  dilig^ent  and  continued  use  of  the 
same  power,  let  us  endeavour  to  combat  every  remaining 
error,  and  trace  out  and  reform  every  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity, till  we  hold  the  pure  Irutli  as  it  is  in  Je-ms,  and  obei/ 
it  in  the  love  thereof. 

Do  not  think  that,  by  recommending  the  use  of  reason, 
I  am  about  to  decry  the  Scriptures.  My  appeal  shall  be 
to  both,  upon  every  subject  on  which  I  address  you  ;  and  I 
think  you  cannot  but  see  that  the  plainest  and  most  obvious 
sense  of  the  Scriptures  is  in  favour  of  those  doctrines  which 
are  most  agreeable  to  reason.  A  good  man  will  rejoice  to 
see  them  thus  go  hand  in  hand,  mutually  illustrating  and 
enforcing  one  another. 

II.     Of  the  Power  of  Man  to  do  the  Will  of  God. 

One  of  the  subjects  with  respect  to  which  I  earnestly 
wish  that  you  would  attend  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the 
Scriptures,  and  with  respect  to  which  one  mistake  will  be 
followed  by  many  others,  and  mistakes  of  great  consequence, 
is  concerning  the  power  of  man  to  do  the  will  of  God.  It 
is  a  favourite  opinion  with  many  teachers  of  religion,  that 
men  have  naturally  (or  by  that  constitution  and  frame  which 
God  their  Maker  hath  given  them)  no  power  at  all  to  do 
any  thing  that  is  good,  not  even  to  think  a  good  thought, 
much  less  actually  to  obey  any  of  the  commands  of  God  ; 
so  that,  if  men  were  left  to  themselves,  they  could  do 
nothing  but  sin,  and  must  be  under  a  necessity  of  aggra- 
vating their  condemnation,  by  every  thought,  word  and  action 

reader  may  observe  the  sf.irit  vvliich  pervades  Dr.  Blackburne's  Consideratims, 
1768,  designed  to  oppose  tlu;  toleration  of  I'apists.     Dr.  Priestley  lived  to  express, 
as  one  of  the  last  employments  of  his  pen,  his  high   regard  for  a  Catholic  priest. 
See  the  Dedication  of  Heathen  Philosophi/  cornpared  with  Revelation,  1801. 
VOL.   II.  5  C 
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of  their  lives.  But,  my  brethren,  how  does  this  doctrine  agree 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Divine  Being  constantly  expostulates  with  the 
sinful  sons  of  men  ;  as  when  he  says  to  the  Jews,  "  Turn  ye, 
turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  wh}^  will  ye  die,  O  house 
of  Israel?"  Ezek.  xxiii.  11.  "  Wash  ye,  make  you  clean. 
—  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well"  ?  &c.  &c.  &c.  Isa.  i. 
16,  17. 

Is  it  not  plain  from  this,  that  it  depends  upon  men  them- 
selves, whether  they  will  repent  and  turn  to  God  or  not  ? 
And  how  can  it  depend  upon  themselves,  if  they  have  not, 
naturally,  a  sufficient  power  to  do  it  ?  You  cannot  think 
that  God  would  command,  and  expect  obedience,  when  he 
had  not  given  power  to  obey  ;  and  much  less  that  he  would 
urge  men  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  happiness, 
when  himself  had  put  an  effectual  bar  in  the  way  of  it. 

Suppose  that  any  man's  children  were  shut  up  in  a  build- 
ing that  was  on  fire,  while  he  himself  was  without,  and  had 
the  key  ;  and  that,  instead  of  opening  the  door,  to  favour 
their  escape,  he  should  only  call  out  to  them  to  flee  out  of 
the  place,  in  order  to  avoid  instant  destruction  ;  and  that, 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  this,  they  should  all  perish 
in  the  flames  before  his  eyes  ;  what  would  you  think  of 
such  a  father }  You  would  want  words  to  express  your 
abhorrence  of  his  cruelty  ;  and  yet  in  this  very  light  do 
many  Christian  divines  represent  the  conduct  of  that  God 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  and  who  has 
solemnly  declared,  "  that  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  would  turn  from  his  way  and 
live,"  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11  ;  yea,  "  who  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved."   1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

The  conduct  of  our  merciful  God  and  Father  is  certainly 
far  different  from  this,  and  more  agreeable  to  reason  and 
equity.  If  he  designed  us  to  be  accountable  creatures,  and 
treats  us  as  such,  we  must  have  talents  given  us,  which  we 
ma}^  either  improve,  or  misimprove.  If  we  be  the  subjects 
of  his  moral  government,  we  must  be  in  a  condition  either  to 
observe  or  to  break  his  laws.  A  power  to  do  the  one  neces- 
sarily supposes  a  power  to  do  the  other;  and  without  this 
power  we  should  not  be  the  proper  subjects  of  religion  ;  as, 
in  that  case,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  propose  to  us  either 
rewards  for  obedience,  or  punishments  for  disobedience. 

Nor  is  the  supposition  of  a  power  in  man  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  any  foundation  for  pride.  For  we  must  still  say 
with  the  apostle,  "  What  have  we  that  we  have  not  re- 
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ceived  ;  and  how  then  can  we  glory,  as  if  we  had  not  received 
it  ?  Every  good  and  every  i)erte(;t  gilt  comes  from  God  ;" 
and  knowing  this,  the  more  we  receive  of  his  bounty,  the 
more  thankful  and  the  more  humble  we  should  be.  1  shall, 
certainly,  be  more  solicitous  to  exert  myself  in  doing  the 
will  of  God,  when  1  believe  that  I  have  a  talent  to  improve, 
than  if  1  believe  that  I  have  no  talent  entrusted  with  me  at 
all ;  so  that  1  cannot  do  even  so  much  as  the  "  wicked  and 
slothful  servant,  who  hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin." 

Some  of  those  persons  who  believe  that  all  mankind  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  doing  good,  are  sometimes  heard  to 
invite  sinners  of  all  kinds  to  come  to  Christ,  as  the i/ are, 
and  to  say,  that  the  viler  they  are,  the  more  welcome  they 
will  be  to  him  ;  as  if  he  was,  after  this,  to  cleanse  them 
by  some  miraculous  power.  But,  my  brethren,  the  invi- 
tation of  the  gospel  runs  in  i'cry  different  terms.  It  is, 
Repent  and  "  bring  forth — fruits  meet  for  repentance/* 
Matt.  iii.  8.  "  Repent  and  be  converted — that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out."  Acts  iii.  19.  And  none  are  in- 
vited to  come  to  Christ,  but  those  who  "  labour  and  are 
heavy-laden  ;"  nor  can  they  "  find  rest"  for  their  souls,  till 
they  have  actually  learned  of  him  to  be  "  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart."  Matt.  xi.  28. 

What  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  maxims  above-men- 
tioned, than  the  whole  tenour  of  that  serious  expostulation 
with  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  part  of 
which  I  quoted  above  ?  "  Wash  ye,  make  you  clean,  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes.  Cease 
to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well.  Seek  judgment,  relieve  the 
oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  tiie  widow.  Come 
now  (and  not  before)  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the 
Lord.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white 
as  snow  ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool.''  Isa.  i.  16 — 18. 

Others,  who  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  the  utter  in- 
ability of  man  to  do  the  will  of  God,  act  more  consistently 
with  those  sentiments,  but  far  more  inconsistently  with  the 
Scriptures,  in  never  preaching  to  sinners  at  all,*  though  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance  was  the  chief  end  of  Christ's  com- 
ing into  the  world.   Matt.  ix.  13. 

Whatever  represents  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  as  a 
thing  that  may  be  brought  about  without  any  efforts  of  our 

*  Mr.  Ilussey,  formerly  of  ('ani!)ricl2;e,  wrote  God's  O;)erations  of  Grace,  but  no 
Offers  of  Grace.     See  Robinson's  Claude,  1779-  I-  [>■  ^'i7-  Note. 
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own,  and  especially  if  it  may  be  done  in  a  moment,  or  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  is  sure  to  be  a  popular  doctrine. 
Mankind  in  general  care  not  how  little  is  expected  of  them, 
or  how  little  they  themselves  have  to  do,  in  order  to  get  to 
heaven.  But  true  religion,  that  alone  which  affords  solid 
ground  of  hope  towards  God,  consists  in  a  change  of  heart, 
affections  and  habits  ;  which  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
serious  resolution,  and  a  vigorous  and  constant  exertion  of 
our  powers.  Nay,  unless  a  course  of  virtue  be  begun,  and 
good  habits  formed  early  in  life,  there  is  very  great  danger 
that  the  thorns^  briers  or  bad  soil,  will  prevent  the  good  seed 
from  ever  coming  to  maturity. 

To  believe,  as  the  same  persons  do,  that  faith  and  re- 
pentance are  nothing  that  we  ourselves  are  capable  of,  but 
altogether  the  miraculous  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
us  and  upon  us,  supposes  that  this  great  and  sudden  change 
may  as  well  take  place  at  the  last  hour  of  life,  as  at  any 
other  :  which  certainly  encourages  the  most  unwarrantable 
and  most  dangerous  presumption,  and  is  far  from  having  any 
countenance  in  the  Scriptures.  The  word  of  God  always 
represents  a  safe  and  happy  death  as  the  consequence  of 
nothing  but  a  good  and  well-spent  life.  Some,  indeed,  are 
said  to  have  been  called  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  none  at  the 
twelfth,  when  the  time  for  labouring  in  the  vineyard  was 
quite  over ;  and  not  one  of  the  foolish  virgins,  who  had 
neglected  to  provide  themselves  with  oil,  was  admitted  to 
the  marriage-supper. 

III.  Of  Original  Sin. 

As  a  foundation  for  this  strange  doctrine,  of  the  utter 
inability  of  men  to  do  what  God  requires  of  them,  a  doctrine 
so  injurious  both  to  our  Maker  and  ourselves,  it  is  said  that 
by  his  first  offence  our  first  parent,  Adam,  and  all  his  pos- 
terity, lost  all  power  of  doing  any  thing  acceptable  to  God 
for  the  future  ;  that  he  was  the  representative  of  all  his  pos- 
terity, so  that  when  he  sinned,  we  all  sinned-;  and  every  sin 
being  an  offence  against  an  infinite  God,  we  all  became,  from 
that  moment,  liable  to  an  infinite  punishment,  even  the 
everlasting  wrath  and  curse  of  our  Maker.  And  they  say, 
that,  on  this  account  only,  it  would  have  been  just  in  God 
to  have  made  us  all  suffer  the  most  exquisite  and  endless 
torments  in  hell,  even  though  we  had  never  sinned  in  our 
own  persons. 

But,  my  brethren,  you  find  nothing  like  any  part  of  this 
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in  your  Bibles.  For  there  you  read,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die."  Ezek.  xviii.  4.  And  Ioiil;,-  alter  tiic  transgression 
of  Adam,  and  to  this  very  day,  God  is  continually  calling- 
upon  men  to  "  cease  to  do  evil,"  and  "  learn  to  do  well  ;*' 
which  certainly  supposes  that  men  always  have  had,  and 
that  we  now  have,  a  power  to  do  so.  It  is  allowed  that  we 
suffer  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  as  any  child  may  suffer  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wickedness  of  his  ancestor  ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  that  we  should  have  sinned  in  him.  Wherever 
there  is  sm,  there  is  guilt;  that  is,  something  that  may  be 
the  foundation  of  remorse  of  conscience  ;  something  that  a 
man  may  be  sorrt/  for,  and  repent  of;  something  that  he  may 
wish  he  had  not  done  ;  all  which  clearly  implies,  that  sin  is 
something  that  a  man  has  given  his  consent  to,  and  therefore 
must  be  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  being  pun- 
ished for.  But  how  can  any  man  repent  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
or  feel  any  thing  like  remorse  of  conscience  for  it ;  when  he 
cannot  but  know  that  he  never  gave  his  consent  to  it,  and 
could  not  possibly  have  been,  in  the  least  degree,  accessary 
to  it  ?  Good  and  bad  conduct  are,  in  their  own  nature, 
personal,  and  cannot  possibly  be  transferred  from  one  to 
another.  Whatever  some  divines  pretend,  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  be  imputed  in  this  sense  of  the  word.  We  may 
receive  harm  by  means  of  one  person,  and  benefit  by  means 
of  another  ;  but  no  sin  of  the  former,  or  righteousness  of  the 
latter,  can  be  considered  as  ours,  in  the  eye  of  an  equitable 
and  just  God.  The  contrary  is  as  much  the  language  and 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  throughout,  as  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  common  sense  and  reason  that  God  has 
given  us. 

IV.   Of  Election  and  Reprobation. 

Supposing  that  all  mankind  became  liable  to  the  ever- 
lasting wrath  and  curse  of  God  for  the  sin  of  one  man, 
some  divines  say,  that  it  was  mercy  in  God  to  save  any, 
though  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  which  left  all  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  under  an  inevitable  necessity  of  perishing.  But 
certainly,  my  brethren,  such  tender  mercy  is  cruelly.  All 
the  creatures  of  God  must  look  up  to  him  as  the  author  of 
their  being,  since  it  was,  undoubtedly,  in  his  power  to  give 
or  to  withhold  it,  at  his  pleasure  ;  and,  surely,  a  good  and 
merciful  God  would  have  put  a  stop  to  the  propagation  of 
such  a  race  of  creatures,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  be  born 
in  such  shocking  circumstances  ;  in  which  he  infallibly  fore- 
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saw,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  must  be  exposed  to, 
and  even  actually  softer  remediless  destruction.  As  surely 
as  1  derive  my  being  from  a  just  and  merciful  God,  1  con- 
clude that  the  terms  on  which  1  came  into  the  world  are 
advantageous  to  me  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  my 
own  fault  only,  if  1  have  not  reason  to  rejoice  in  it,  and  to 
be  thankful  for  it.  But,  indeed,  1  can  hardly  think  that 
any  man  seriously  believes,  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures are  born  into  the  world  under  a  predetermined 
necessity  of  being  for  ever  miserable.  For,  in  that  case,  it 
must  appear  probable,  that  any  children  which  he  himself 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  world  will  be  for  ever 
miserable  ;  and  surely  no  man  of  real  goodness  or  compas- 
sion would  wish  to  have  children,  or  be  accessary  to  their 
being  born  in  such  circumstances. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  what  motive  can  any  man  have 
to  endeavour  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  Matt.  iii.  7; 
when,  if  it  is  to  be  his  lot  at  all,  nothing  that  he  can  do  will 
enable  him  to  escape  it ;  or  what  motive  can  a  man  have  to 
exert  himself  to  "  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,"  1  Tim.  vi.  12  ; 
when,  if  he  is  to  enjoy  it  at  all,  he  cannot  possibly  miss  of  it, 
or  of  any  thing  belonging  to  it,  or  that  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare him  for  it  ?  What  reason  had  the  apostle  Paul  to  exhort 
Christians  to  "  take  heed  lest  they  should  fall,"  1  Cor.  x.  12, 
when  none  that  ever  did  stand  could  possibly  fall  ?  And 
what  reason  had  he  to  "  labour,  lest,  after  having  preached 
to  others,  he  himself  should  be  a  cast-away,"  1  Cor.  ix.  27, 
when,  being  certain  of  his  conversion,  he  must  have  known 
that  that  consequence  was  impossible  ? 

This  doctrine,  of  absolute  election  and  reprobation,  is 
certainly  a  doctrine  of  licentiousness^  and  not  a  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  godliness;  and,  let  divines  employ  all  the  inge- 
nuity they  are  masters  of,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  clear 
this  opinion  from  being  the  cause  of  fatal  despair  in  some, 
and  as  fatal  a  security  in  others.  If  this  opinion  were  true, 
and  men  were  really  aware  of  their  situation,  I  should  think 
it  impossible  to  prevent  their  falling  into  absolute  distrac- 
tion, through  terror  and  anxiety.  It  would  be  like  a  man 
having  his  a//,  his  life,  nay,  infinitely  more  than  his  life, 
depending  upon  the  cast  of  a  die  ;  the  decree  of  God  being 
a  thing  that  he  has  as  little  power  to  command.  Besides, 
this  doctrine  certainly  represents  the  God  and  Father  of  us 
all  in  such  a  light,  as  no  man  would  choose  that  he  himself 
should  appear  in. 
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V.   Of  ilie  Diuhiit^  of  Christ. 

So  fatal  have  the  consequences  of  the  sin  of  A  Jam  been 
represented,  that  you  have  been  told  that  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  God  himself  could  reverse  thcni  ;  and  therefore 
you  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
proper  title  is  the  Sun  of  Man,  as  well  as  the  Son  of  God,  was 
not  merely  tnan,  but  very  and  eternal  God  himself;  without 
considering  that,  by  thus  making  more  Gods  than  one,  you 
are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  all 
the  commandments,  which  says  expressly,  "  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me."  Exod.  xx.  3.  But  what- 
ever such  divines  may  say,  the  apostle  Paul  says,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  them,  that  "  to  us  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things  ; — and  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him,"  1  Cor, 
viii.  6.  And  again,  after  saying  that  we  have  "  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism,"  he  adds,  "  one  God  and  Father  of 
all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  Eph. 
iv.  o,  ().  The  creed  of  all  Christians,  therefore,  ought  to 
be,  "  There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  7na7i  Christ  Jesus."   1  Tim.  ii,  5. 

The  Father  is  frequently  styled  God,  even  with  respect 
to  Christ,  as  well  as  other  beings.  "  The  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory — give  unto  you — that  ye 
may  know — the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power — which 
he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand,"  &c.  Eph.  i.  17 — 23. 
Christ  himself  uses  the  same  language:  "  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father,  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God." 
John  XX.  17.  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?"    Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

Christ,  who  was  *'  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  and 
the  ^first-horn  (or  most  excellent)  of  every  creature.  Col.  i.  15, 
and  in  whom  dwelt  "  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily," 
Col.  ii.  9,  acknowledged  that  his  Father  was  greater  than 
he,  John  xiv.  28  ;  and,  indeed,  upon  all  occasions,  and  in 
the  clearest  terms;  he  expressed  his  dependence  upon  God 
his  Father,  for  all  his  power  and  glory;  as  if  he  had  pur- 
posely intended  to  guard  his  disciples  au;aitist  forming  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  their  Master.  "  Verily  1 
say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself."  John  v. 
19.     "  1  can  of  mine  ownseif  do  nothing-.     As  I  hear  I 
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judge,  and  my  judgment  is  just,  because  I  seek  not  mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me.'* 
V.  30.  "  I'he  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  1  speak  not 
of  myself,  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the 
works."  xiv.  10.  "  1  live  by  the  Father."  vi.  51.  "  The 
Father — hath  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself; 
and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment."  v.  26, 
27-  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me,  in  heaven  and  in 
earth."  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  He  even  calls  his  Father  the  only 
true  God.  John  xvii.  3  :  "  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  It 
appears  to  me  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  language  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  more  expressly  than  by 
these  solemn  words. 

Notwithstanding  the  divine  communications  with  which 
our  Lord  was  favoured,  some  things  are  expressly  said  to 
be  withheld  from  him.  For  he  himself,  speaking  of  his 
second  coming,  says,  Mark  xiii.  32,  "  But  of  that  day,  and 
that  hour,  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are 
in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  In  Matt.  xxiv. 
S6:,  where  the  same  observation  is  repeated,  it  is,  "  but  my 
Father  only.*' 

The  apostles,  notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  their 
Lord  and  Master,  always  preserve  the  idea  of  his  subordina- 
tion to  the  Father,  and  consider  all  his  honour  and  power 
as  derived  from  him.  *'  He  received  from  God  the  Father, 
honour  and  glory."  2  Pet.  i.  17.  "  It  pleased  the  Father, 
that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell."  Col.  i.  19.  "  The 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him.' 
Rev.  i.  1.  "  Ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."  1  Cor. 
iii.  23.     "  The  head  of  Christ  is  God."   1  Cor.  xi.  3. 

The  reason  why  Christ  was  so  much  distinguished  by 
God  the  Father,  is  frequently  and  fully  expressed  in  the 
Scriptures,  viz.  his  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  submitting  to  die  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
*'  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down 
my  life."  John  x.  17.  "  He  humbled  himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Where- 
fore God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
"which  is  above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth  ; — 
and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Phil.  ii.  8 — 11. 
"  Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the 
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cross,  despising  the  sliame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  tlirone  ot"  God."    lieb.  xii.  '2. 

Our  Lord  says,  that  he  and  his  Father  arc  one,  John  x.  30  ; 
but  he  sufficiently  explains  himself,  when  he  prays  that  all 
his  disciples  may  be  one  with  him,  and  his  Father,  even  as  they 
are  one,  John  xvii.  1  1  ;  and  lie  gives  them  the  same  glory  which 
God  had  given  to  him,  ver.  22.  Besides,  at  the  very  time  that 
our  Lord  says,  that  he  and  his  Father  are  one,  and  in  the  very 
sentence  preceding  it,  ver.  29,  he  says,  that  his  Father  is 
greater  than  all.  But  how  could  the  Father  be  greater  than 
all,  if  there  was  any  other,  who  was  so  much  one  with  him, 
as  to  be,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  him? 

The  mere  term  God  is,  indeed,  sometimes  used  in  a  lower 
and  inferior  sense  in  the  Scriptures,  denoting  dominion  only; 
as  when  the  Divine  Being  himself  says,  that  he  will  make 
Moses  "  a  god  to  Pharaoh,"  Exod.  vii.  1  ;  but,  surely,  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  our  mistaking  the  sense  of  such  phrases 
as  these  ;  or  if  it  were  possible,  our  Lord  himself  has  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  any  misconstruction  of  them  when 
applied  to  himself,  by  the  explanation  he  has  given  of  them  ; 
informing  us,  that,  if  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  they  are 
called  "  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,"  John  x. 
36,  (though,  in  fact,  they  were  no  other  than  mere  men,)  he 
could  not  be  guilty  of  blasphemy  in  calling  himself  only  (he 
Son  of  God.  Now  if  Christ  had  been  conscious  to  himself 
that  he  was  the  true  and  very  God,  and  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  mankind  that  they  should  regard 
him  in  that  light,  this  was  certainly  a  proper  time  for  him 
to  have  declared  himself,  and  not  to  have  put  his  hearers 
off  with  such  an  apology  as  this. 

But  even  this  power  and  dominion,  to  which  Christ  is 
advanced  by  God  his  Father,  who  gave  all  power  into  his 
hands,  and  who  "  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to 
the  church,"  Eph.  i.  22,  th\s  inediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ 
(as  it  is  sometimes,  and  with  sufficient  propriety,  termed)  is 
nottobe perpetual.  Forthe apostle  Paul, speaking,  nodoubt, 
under  immediate  inspiration,  expressly  says,  that  when 
the  end  shall  come,  that  God  shall  have  subdued  all 
things  to  his  Son  (in  which  he  observes,  that  He  must  be 
excepted  who  did  subdue  all  things  unto  him)  he  must 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  and  be 
himself  subject  to  him  who  had  *'  put  all  things  under  him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28.  Nay,  he 
himself  says  expressly,  that  he  had  not  the  disposal  of  the 
highest  offices  of  his  kingdom,  Matt.  xx.  23 :    "  To  sit  on 
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my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  is  not  mine  to  give  ;*  but  it 
shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my 
Father." 

So  clear,  my  brethren,  so  full,  and  so  express,  is  the 
uniform  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  proper  unity  of  God,  and  of  the  subordination  of 
Christ,  and  all  other  beings  to  him,  that  the  prevalence  of 
so  impious  a  doctrine,  as  the  contrary  must  be,  can  be 
ascribed  to  nothing  but  to  that  7ni/steri/  of  iniquiti/,  which^ 
though  it  began  to  leork  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves, was  not  then  risen  to  so  enormous  a  height  as  to 
attack  the  supremacy  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and 
give  his  pec idiar  glory  to  another.  This,  my  brethren,  among 
other  shocking  corruptions  of  genuine  Christianity,  grew  up 
with  the  system  of  Popery  ;•]-  and  to  shew  that  nothing  is 
impossible  to  the  superstition  and  credulity  of  men,  when 
they  are  become  vain  in  their  imaginations,  after  exalting  a 
man  into  a  god,  a  creature  into  a  creator,  they  made  a  piece 
of  bread  into  one  also,  and  then  bowed  down  to,  and 
worshipped,  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

But  though  it  seemed  fit  to  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of 
God,  that  all  the  errors  and  abuses  of  Popery  should  not  be 
reformed  at  once ;  and  though  this  great  error  was  left 
untouched  by  the  first  Reformers,  blessed  be  God  the  Bible 
is  as  open  to  us  as  it  was  to  them  ;  and  by  the  exertion  of 
the  same  judgment  and  spirit,  we  may  free  Christianity 
from  the  corruptions  which  they  left  adhering  to  it;  and 
then,  among  other  excellencies  of  our  religion,  our  Lord 
will  be  one  "  and  his  name  one."     Zech.  xiv.  9. 

If  you  ask  who,  then,  is  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  be  not  God  ;  I 
answer,  in  these  words  of  Peter,  addressed  to  the  Jews,  after 
his  resurrection  and  ascension,  that  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth" 
was  "  a  man  approved  of  God — by  miracles  and  wonders 
and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him."  Acts  ii.  22.  If  you  ask 
what  is  meant  by  man^  in  this  place  ;  I  answer,  that  man,  if 
the  word  be  used  with  any  kind  of  propriety,  must  mean  the 
same  kind  of  being  with  yourselves.  I  say,  moreover,  with 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  "  it  became 
him  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things — to 
make  the  captain  of  our  salvation"  in  all  respects,  "  like 

*  Doddridge  thus  amends  the  text,  "by  partial  friendship,  or  to  the  first  and 
most  importunate  asker."  See  other  instances  of  that  Expositor's  manage- 
ment, p.  196,  Note. 

t  If  by  Popery  be  understood  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  this 
corruption  had  become  full-grown  before  its  establishment. 
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•unto  us  his  brethren,"  that  he  might  be  made  "  perfect 
through  suffernigs,"  Hob.  ii.  10,  17,  and  that  he  might  have 
a  "  feeUng  of  all  our  infirmities,"  iv.  Id.  Fur  this  reason  it 
was  that  our  Saviour  and  deliverer  was  not  made  of  the 
nature  of  an  angel^  or  like  any  super-angelic  being,  but  was 
of  "  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  ii.  16,  that  is  (exclusive  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Father,  which  resided  in  him,  and  acted 
by  him  a  mere  man^  as  other  Jews,  and  as  we  ourselves  also 
are. 

Christ  being  made  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and 
not  born  in  tlie  usual  course  of  generation,*  is  no  reason  for 
his  not  being  considered  as  a  man.  For  then  Adam  must 
not  have  been  a  man.  But  in  the  ideas  of  Paul,  both  the 
Jirst  and  second  Adam  (as  Christ,  on  this  account,  is  some- 
times called)  were  equally  men:  "  By  man  came  death,  by 
man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:"  1  Cor.  xv.  21. 
And,  certainly,  in  the  resurrection  of  a  man^  that  is,  of  a 
person  in  all  respects  like  ourselves,  we  have  a  more  liveli/ 
hope  of  our  own  resurrection  ;  that  of  Christ  being  both  a 
proof  and  a/?rt//<?;7i  of  ours.  We  can,  therefore,  more  firmly 
believe,  that  because  he  lives,  we,  who  are  the  same  that  he 
was,  and  who  shall  undergo  the  same  change  by  death  that 
he  did,  "  shall  live  also."   John  xiv.  19. 

Till  this  great  corruption  of  Christianity  be  removed,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  preach  the  gospel  to  Jews,  or  Maho- 
metans, or,  indeed,  to  any  people  who  retain  the  use  of  the 
reason  and  understanding  that  God  has  given  them."]*  For 
how  is  it  possible  that  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holi^ 
Ghost,  should  be  separately,  each  of  them,  possessed  of  all 
Divine  {)erfections,  so  as  to  be  triie,  vert/^  and  eternal  God, 
and  yet  that  there  should  be  but  one  God;  a  truth  which  is  so 
clearly  and  fully  revealed,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  men, to 
refuse  their  assent  to  it ;  or  else  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  long  ago  expunged  from  our  creed,  as  utterly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  more  favourite  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  a  term 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Things  above 
our  reason  may,  for  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
be  true;  but  things  expressly  contrary  to  our  reason,  as 
that  three  should  be  one,  and  one  three,  can  never  appear  to 
us  to  be  so. 


•  An  opinion  nhich  tlie  Author  saw  reason  to  correct.  Pee  pp.  I7y  &  180, 
Notes*. 

t  See  Conferences  of  "  one  of  the  Danish  Missionaries."  I,  with  "  a  Mahometan 
Priest:"  2,  with  a  "  learned  Mnlahmian  Physician."  Tkii-tyfvur  Cofi/vrnices, 
"  trauslated  out  of  High  Dutch,"  1719,  pp.  «S,  127--130. 
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With  the  Jews,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  is,  and 
indeed  justly,  considered  as  the  most  fundamental  principle 
of  all  religion.  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord  ;"  Deut.  vi.  4.  Mark  xii.  29.  To  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  to  the  Jews,  can  appear  to  them  in 
no  other  light,  than  an  attempt  to  seduce  them  into  ido- 
latry^ a  thing  which  they  dare  not  entertain  the  most  distant 
thought  of. 

The  great  creed  of  the  Mahometans  is,  that  there  is  one 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  Now  that  Mahomet  is 
not  the  prophet  of  God,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  in  time 
be  made  to  believe  ;  but  we  must  not  expect  that  they  will 
so  easily  give  up  their  faith  in  the  unity  of  God.  To  make 
the  gospel,  what  it  was  originally,  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ;'* 
and  as  at  last  it  certainly  will  be  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  must  free  it  from  this  most  absurd  and  impious 
doctrine,  and  also  from  many  other  corruptions  which 
have  been  introduced  into  it.  It  can  no  otherwise  appear 
worthy  of  God,  and  favourable  to  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  mankind. 

Lest  some  common  objections  should  hinder  the  recep- 
tion of  the  great  truth  here  contended  for,  I  shall  briefly 
consider  and  reply  to  the  principal  of  them.  It  is  often 
said  that  Christ  speaks  of  his  humanity  only,  whenever  he 
represents  himself  as  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  dependent 
upon  him.  But  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  far  from 
furnishing  the  least  hint  of  any  such  method  of  interpre- 
tation, though,  according  to  the  Trinitarians,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  true  understanding  of  them. 

Besides,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  passages  in  question,  it 
is  far  from  making  them  either  true  in  themselves,  or  agree- 
able to  the  obvious  purport  and  design  of  the  places  in  which 
they  are  introduced.  I  shall  just  mention  a  few.  Could 
our  Lord  say  with  truth,  and  without  an  unworthy  preva- 
rication, that  the  Father  is  "  the  only  true  God,"  John  xvii. 
3,  if  any  other  person,  not  implied  in  the  term  Father,  was 
as  much  the  true  God  as  himself?  Now  the  term  Father 
being  appropriated  to  what  is  called  the^rs^  person  in 
the  godhead,  cannot  comprehend  the  Son,  who  is  called 
the  second.  This  key,  therefore,  is  of  no  service  in  this 
case,  and  our  Lord,  by  expressing  himself  as  he  has  done, 
could  not  but  lead  his  hearers  into  what  is  called  a  danger- 
ous mistake. 

When  our  Lord  said  that  his  Father  was  greater  than  he, 
did  he  make  any  reserve,  and  secretly  mean,  not  his  whole 
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self^  but  only  part^  and  the  inferior  part  of  himself,  the  other 
part  being  equal  in  power  and  glory  with  the  Father  ? 
How  mean  the  prevarication,  and  how  unworthy  of  our 
Lord  ! 

When  our  Lord  said  that  the  time  of  the  day  of  judo:ment 
was  not  known  to  himself,  "  the  Son,"  but  to  "  the  Father 
only,"  could  he  mean  that  his  humanity  only  did  not  know 
it,  but  that  his  diviniti/  (which  is  supposed  to  be  intimately 
united  with  his  humanity)  was  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as 
"  the  Father"  himself?*  If  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
had  been  incapable  of  having  that  knowledge  communicated 
to  it,  the  declaration  would  have  been  needless :  but  as 
that  was  not  the  case,  his  hearers  must  necessarily  under- 
stand him  as  speaking  of  himself  in  his  highest  capacity  ;  as 
he  certainly  must  do,  if  at  all,  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
"  the  Son,"  corresponding  to  "  the  Father.'* 

If  Christ  had  not  satisfied  the  Jews  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  make  himself  equal  with  God,  would  they  not  have  pro- 
duced it  against  him  at  his  trial,  when  he  was  condemned  as 
a  blasphemer,  because  he  confessed  that  he  was  the  Christ 
only  :  and  yet  no  Jew  expected  any  thing  more  than  a  man 
for  their  Messiah,  and  our  Saviour  no  where  intimates  that 
they  were  mistaken  in  that  expectation.  It  is  plain  that 
Martha  considered  our  Lord  as  a  different  person  from  God, 
and  dependent  upon  God,  when  she  said  to  him,  John  xi.22, 
"  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  of  God, 
God  will  give  it  thee." 

VI.    Of  Atonement  for  Sin  by  the  Death  of  Christ, 

You  have  been  taught  by  divines,  that  if  Christ  be  not 
God,  he  could  not  have  made  an  infinite  satisfaction  for  the 

•  Sec  the  Author's  Notes  on  Mark  xiii.  32.  Doddridge  thus  parajjhrases  the 
words :  "  Nor  even  the  Sou  of  Man  himself,  with  respect  to  his  human  nature,  or  as 
a  part  of  what  he  is  commissioned  to  reveal."  Sect.  1 62.  Thws  "  the  Trinitarian 
steps  in  with  his  ambidextrous  distinctions  and  reservations,  and  tells  us  witli  a 
wonderful  complacency,  that  as  God,  Jesus  knew  all  thinr/s,  and  as  man,  was  ignorant 

of  some  things;  that  is,  was  all-wise  and  ignorant  at  the  same  time God  and  not 

man,  man  and  not  Gof/,just  as  the  argument  requires,  and  difficulties  press."  Wake- 
field's Matthew,  on  xxiv.  36,  p.  341.  Mr.  W.  in  another  |)lace  complains  that 
"this  particular  of  our  Lord's  i(/norance,  which  he  mentions  of  himself,  is  very  im- 
properly omitted  by  Bishop  Newcome  in  his  Obsrrralimix,  I't.  i.  C.  I,  S.  2;"  and 
quotes  this  contrast  from  an  early  Father — Scientiain  did  illi-is  flius  non  enibnit 
referre  ad  Patrcm  :  sed  dixit  quod  vrnivt  est.  Iren.  II.  48.  Wakefield's  "  Enqnirt/, 
&c.  concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,"  1784,  p.  63.  A  very  learned  Trinitarian, 
who  declined  to  avail  himself  on  (his  occasion  of  the  hifwthesis  of  two  natures,  has 
endeavoured  to  shew,  even  on  this  passage,  "  the  omniscience  of  the  Son  of  Cod." 
See  "  A  Discourse,"  thus  entitled,  "  upon  St,  Mark  xiii.32,  by  W.  Wotton,  D.  D." 
1720. 
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sins  of  mankind.  But,  my  brethren,  where  do  you  learn 
that  the  pardon  of  sin,  in  a  finite  creature,  requires  an  in- 
finite satisfaction  ;  or,  indeed,  any  satisfaction  at  all,  besides 
repentance  and  reformation,  on  the  part  of  a  sinner  ?  We 
read  in  the  Scriptures  that  we  are  "  justified  freely"  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Uom.  iii.  24 ;  but  wtiat  free  grace,  or  mercy, 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  in  God,  if  Christ  gave  a  full 
price  for  our  justification,  and  bore  the  infinite  weight  of 
Divine  wrath  on  our  account  ?  We  are  commanded  to 
forgive  others,  as  we  ourselves  hope  to  be  forgiven,  Matt, 
vi.  14,  and  to  "  be  merciful,  as  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
is  also  merciful,"  Luke  vi.  36.  But  surely  we  are  not 
thereby  authorized  to  insist  upon  any  atonement,  or  satis- 
faction, before  we  give  up  our  resentment  towards  an 
offending  and  penitent  brother.  Indeed,  how  could  it 
deserve  the  name  of  forgiveness  if  we  did  ?  If  he  only  re- 
pent, we  are  commanded  to  forgive  him,  l.uke  xvii.  4. 

You  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  died  a  "  sacrifice 
for  our  sins,"  Heb.  ix.  26.  So  he  did,  and  "  a  sacrifice"  it 
was  "  to  God,  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour,"  Ephes.  v,  2. 
To  die,  as  Christ  did,  in  the  glorious  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue ;  to  die,  as  he  did,  in  order  to  shew  us  an  example  of 
patiently  suffering  death  for  our  religion,  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  in  a  firm  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  a  future  and 
eternal  life  ;  to  die,  as  he  did,  in  express  attestation  of  his 
own  divine  mission,  by  his  manifest  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  as  the  fullest  proof  of  that  doctrine,  by  means  of  which 
sinners  are  continually  reconciled  unto  God,  was  a  noble 
sacrifice  indeed.  We  also  are  commanded  "  to  present  our 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,"  Rom.  xii.  1.  And  we  are  required 
to  "  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,"  Heb. 
xiii.  15.  But  it  is  plain  that  all  these  are  only  figurative 
expressions,  and  used  by  way  of  comparison.  Neither  our 
bodies,  nor  our  prayers,  can  be  considered  as  real  sacrifices  ; 
nor  are  we,  therefore,  obliged  to  suppose  that  Christ  was  a 
real  sacrifice.  And  though  we,  like  him,  should  be  called 
actually  "  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our  brethren,"  1  John 
iii.  16,  which,  in  imitation  of  him,  we  are  enjoined  to  be 
ready  to  do,  we  should  be  sacrifices  only  in  the  figurative 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  true,  that  no  man  who  is  a  sinner  (and  all  men  have 
sinned)  can  be  justified  by  his  works.  We  all  stand  in  need 
of,  and  must  have  recourse  to,  free  grace  and  mercy  ;  but  it 
is  a  great  dishonour  to  God  to  suppose  that  this  mercy  and 
grace  takes  its  rise  from  any  thing  but  his  own  essential 
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goodness  ;  and  that  he  is  not  of  himself,  and  independent 
of  all  foreign  considerations  whatever,  what  he  solemnly 
declared  himself  unto  Moses,  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of 
the  law,  to  be,  namely,  a  "  God  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  6; 
or  that  he  requires  any  other  sacrifices,  than  the  sacrifices  of 
*'  a  broken  spirit — and  a  contrite  heart,"  which  he  will 
*'  not  despise."   Ps.  li.  17. 

Can  we  wish  for  a  more  distinct  and  .perfect  represen- 
tation of  the  manner  in  which  God  forgives  the  sins  of  his 
offspring  of  mankind,  than  our  Saviour  has  exhibited  to  us 
in  that  most  excellent  parable  of  the  prodigal  son;  in  which 
the  good  father  no  sooner  sees  his  child,  who  had  abandoned 
him,  and  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  returning 
to  him  and  to  his  duty  ;  but  without  waiting  for  any  atone- 
ment or  propitiation,  even  "  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way 
off,  he  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him"?  Luke  xv. 
20.  The  same  representation  we  see  in  the  parable  of  the 
creditor,  who  freely  forgave  his  servant,  because  he  humbly 
desired  him.  Let  us  not  then,  my  brethren,  deprive  the 
ever-blessed  God  of  the  most  glorious  and  honourable  of  all 
his  attributes,  and  leave  him  nothing  but  justice,  cr  rather 
vengeance,  which  is  expressly  said  to  be  "  his  strange  work." 
Isa.  xxviii.  "^1 . 

It  is   impossible  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  satis- 
faction for  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  doctrine  of 
free  grace,  which,  according  to  the  uniform  tenour  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  so  fully  displayed  in  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the 
justification  of  sinners.     When,  therefore,   the  apostle  says, 
Rom,  iii.  24,  that  we  are  "  justified  freely"  by  the  grace  of 
God,  "  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ," 
the  latter  clause  must  be  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  consistent   with   the  former  ;    and   it  is  far   from 
requiring  any  force  or  straining  of  the  text  to  do  it.     For  it 
is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  our  redemption  (or,  as  the 
word  properly  signifies,  and  is  indeed  frequently  rendered  by 
our  translators,  our  deliverance)  from  the  power  of  sin,   i.  e. 
our  repentance  and  reformation,  without  which  there  is  no 
promise  of  pardon,  is  effected  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  came  to  call  "  sinners  to  repentance;"   but  still  God  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  giver,  and  not  the  receiver,  with 
respect  to  our  redemption ;   for  we  read  that  he  "  spared 
not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all."   Rom. 
viii.  32. 
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To  say  that  pod  the  Father  provided  an  atonement  for 
his  own  ofFendM  justice,  is  in  fact,  to  give  up  the  doctrine. 
If  a  person  owe  me  a  sum  of  money,  and  I  choose  to  have 
the  debt  discharged,  is  it  not  the  same  thing,  whether  I 
remit  the  debt  at  once,  or  supply  another  person  with 
money  wherewith  to  pay  me  in  the  debtor's  name?  If 
satisfaction  be  made  to  any  purpose,  it  must  be  in  some 
manner,  in  which  the  offender  may  be  a  sufferer,  and  the 
offended  person  a  gainer;  but  it  can  never  be  reconciled  to 
equity,  or  answer  any  good  purpose  whatever,  to  make  the 
innocent  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  If,  as  Abra- 
ham says,  it  be  far  from  God  "  to  slay  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked,  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,*' 
Gen.  xv'iu.25,  much  farther  must  it  be  from  him  to  slay  the 
righteous  instead  of  the  wicked. 

I  wish  the  zealous  advocates  for  this  doctrine  would 
consider,  that  if  it  be  necessary,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  justice  of  God  be  satisfied  before  any  sin  can  be 
pardoned,  and  Christ  be  God  as  well  as  the  Father,  whether 
the  justice  of  Christ  ought  not  to  have  been  satisfied  in  the 
first  place.  If  so,  what  other  Infinite  Being  has  made  satis- 
faction to  him  ?  But  if  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  required 
no  satisfaction,  why  should  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Father 
require  any } 

If  it  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  divine  justice  to 
pardon  sin  upon  repentance  only,  without  some  farther  satis- 
faction, we  might  have  expected  to  have  found  it  expressly 
said  to  be  so  in  the  Scriptures;  but  no  such  declaration  can 
be  produced  either  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  - 
All  that  can  be  pretended  is,  that  it  may  be  inferred  from  it. 
Though  good  works  are  recommended  to  us  in  the  strongest 
manner,  it  is  never  with  any  salvo  or  caution,  as  if  they  were 
not  of  themselves  acceptable  to  God.  The  declarations  of 
the  Divine  mercy  to  the  penitent  are  all  absolute,  without 
the  most  distant  hint  of  their  having  a  reference  to  any 
consideration  on  which  they  are  made.  "  Thou,  Lord,  art 
good,  and  ready  to  forgive,"  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  5.  "  To  the 
Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgivenesses,  though  Ave 
have  rebelled  against  him,"  Dan.  ix.  9.  When  David  and 
other  penitents  confess  their  sins,  and  entreat  for  pardon, 
they  refer  themselves  to  the  Divine  mercy  only,  without 
seeming  to  have  the  least  idea  of  any  thing  farther.  "  Re- 
member not  the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgressions ; 
according  to  thy  mercy  remember  thou  me,  for  thy  goodness' 
sake,  O  Lord."  Psalm  xxv.  7. 
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It  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  when  sacrifices  under 
the  law  are  expressly  said  not  be  sufficient  tor  the  pardon 
of  sin,  we  are  never  referred  to  any  more  availing  sacrifice  ; 
but  to  s^ood  works  only.  "  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else 
would  I  give  it;  thou  deli^htest  not  in  burnt-offering.  The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.  A  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."  Psalm  li.  16,  17. 
If  any  of  the  Jews  had  had  the  least  notion  of  the  necessity 
of  any  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  they  could  not 
but  have  expected  a  suffering  Messiah  ;  and  yet  it  is  plain  that 
the  very  best  of  them  had  no  such  idea.  And  though  our 
Saviour  frequently  explains  the  reason  of  his  coming,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  suffering,  it  is  never  on  any  such 
account.  If  he  had  done  it  any  where,  it  might  have  been 
expected  in  those  discourses  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  his  disciples  to  his  death,  in  his  solemn  prayer 
before  his  sufferings,  at  the  time  of  his  agony  in  the  garden, 
or  when  he  was  upon  the  cross  ;  yet  nothing  of  this  kind 
drops  from  him  on  any  of  these  occasions. 

When  our  Lord  describes  the  proceedings  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  he  doth  not  represent  the  righteous  as  referring 
themselves  to  the  sufferings  or  merit  of  their  Judge  for  their 
justification  ;  and  the  Judge  himself  expressly  grounds  it 
on  their  good  works  only.  Though  Peter,  in  his  discourse 
to  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  speaks  of  their  sin  in 
murdering  Christ  as  of  a  heinous  nature,  he  says  not  a  word 
of  the  necessity  of  any  atonement,  or  that  an  ample  satisfac- 
tion had  just  been  made,  by  means  of  their  very  wicked- 
ness. How  would  a  modern  divine  have  harangued  upon 
the  occasion,  and  what  advantage  might  he  have  taken  of 
the  cry  of  the  Jews  ;  *'  his  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our 
children  !*'  But  Peter  only  exhorts  to  repentance,  and 
speaks  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  event  that  took  place 
according  to  the  fore-knowledge  of  God. 

All  the  discourses  of  Paul  upon  various  occasions  in  the 
book  of  Acts  are  entirely  moral.  In  his  celebrated  speech 
at  Athens,  he  only  urges  his  hearers  to  repentance,  from  the 
consideration  of  a  future  judgment.  He  says  not  a  word  of 
what  is  now  called  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
short,  it  is  only  from  the  literal  interpretation  of  a  few 
figurative  expressions  in  the  Scriptures,  that  this  doctrine 
of  atonement,  as  well  as  that  of  transubstantiation,  has  been 
derived  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  doctrine  highly  injurious  to 
God :  and  if  we,  who  are  commanded  to  imitate  God, 
should  act  upon  the  maxims  of  it,  it  would  be  subversive 
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of  the  most  amiable  part  of  virtue  in  men.  We  should  be 
implacable  and  unmerciful,  insisting  upon  the  uttermost 
farthing. 

These  my  brethren,  are  the  principal  heads  on  which  I 
proposed  to  expostulate  with  you,  in  the  plain  and  free 
manner  in  which  I  have  done.  Do  you  yourselves,  "  search 
the  Scriptures,"  and  see  whether  these  things  he  so.  Pray 
to  the  God  of  truth  to  lead  you  into  all  truth,  and  may  he 
give  you  "  understanding  in  all  things." 

VII.     Practical  Consequences  of  the  above  Doctrines. 

The  sound  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  not  of  import- 
ance as  a  matter  of  speculation  merely  ;  though  abstract 
truths,  especially  truths  that  relate  to  God,  and  the  maxims 
of  his  moral  government,  are  not  without  their  utility  and 
obligation :  but  the  truths  that  I  here  contend  for,  nearly 
affect  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts,  and  our  conduct  in  life; 
as  indeed  has  been  shewn  in  many  respects  already.  Con- 
sidering God  as  possessed  of  the  character  in  which  some 
divines  represent  him,  it  is  impossible,  while  human  nature 
is  what  it  is,  that  he  should  appear  in  an  amiable  or  re- 
spectable light.  Such  a  God  may,  indeed,  be  the  object  ot' 
dread  and  terror  to  his  creatures  ;  but  by  no  means  of  their 
love  or  reverence.  And  what  is  obedience  without  love  }■ 
It  caunot  be  that  of  the  heart,  which,  however,  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  of  any  real  value  in  religion.  Also,  how  can 
a  man  love  his  fellow-creatures  in  general,  when  he  con- 
siders the  greatest  part  of  them  as  the  objects  of  the  Divine 
abhorrence,  and  doomed  by  him  to  an  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, in  which  he  believes  that  he  himself  must  for  ever 
rejoice?  And  what  can  remain  of  virtue,  when  these  twO; 
great  sources  of  it,  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind,  are  thus 
grossly  corrupted  ?  Lastly,  how  must  th€  genuine  spirit  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness,  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  be  debased,  when  God  himself  (whose 
conduct  in  this  very  respect  is  particularly  proposed  to  our 
imitation)  is  considered  as  never  forgiving  sin  without  some 
previous  atonement,  satisfaction  or  intercession  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  loving  God,  as  the  compassionate 
Father  of  all  his  offspring,  as  willing  that  "  all  men"  should 
*'  be  saved,  and  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;" 
and  also  loving  all  mankind  as  our  brethren,  as,  together 
with  ourselves,  the  children  of  the  same  gracious  Father,, 
we  cannot  want  the  most  generous  9Jid  powerful  motives  to 
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do  the  will  of  God,  and  "  to  provoke  oi)e  another  unto 
love  and  to  good  works  ;"  beint^  in  no  fear  of  counteract- 
ing the  secret  designs  of  the  Almighty,  which  we  believe 
are  aimed,  not  at  the  destruction,  but  the  happiness  of  all 
his  creatures. 

Think  not,  however,  that  I  am  so  uncharitable  as  to  sup- 
pose that  all  those  who  profess  to  maintain  the  doctrines  I 
have  been  arguing  against,  are  universally  destitute  of  the 
genuine  love  of  God,  or  of  their  fellow-creatures.  1  am 
sensible,  and  truly  thankful,  that  it  is  not  always  the  con- 
quence  ;  but  it  is  because  the  hearts  of  such  persons  are 
really  influenced  by  better  principles  than  those  which  they 
avow.  They  by  no  means  habitually  regard  the  Divine 
Being  in  the  light  in  which  their  principles  represent  him, 
but  as  the  true  Father  of  all  the  creatures  that  he  has  made, 
and,  as  such,  sincerely  desirovis  to  promote  their  best  in- 
terests. 

Also,  notwithstanding,  if  they  be  asked,  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Christ  is  God,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Father,  even  M^ith  respect  to  the  Son,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  real  sentiment  of  their  minds  ;  and  when  they  lift  up 
their  hearts  to  God,  it  is  only  "  God  the  Father,"  that  is 
the  proper  object  of  their  adoration.  The  constant  tenour  of 
the  Scriptures  is  so  contrary  to  their  professed  creed,  that 
though  they  dare  not  call  it  in  question,  it  is  not  able  to, 
counteract  the  plainer,  the  more  consistent,  and  the  better 
principles  which  will  force  themselves  upon  their  minds 
from  conversing  with  the  Bible. 

Besides,  it  requires  more  subtlety  and  refinement  to  enter 
into  the  principles  above-mentioned,  than  the  common 
people  are  masters  of.  They  canuot  conceive  how  one  man 
should  sin,  and  another  person,  six  thousand  years  after,  be 
guilty  of  that  sin,  and  punishable  for  it ;  how  one  person's 
righteousness  should  be  considered  as  the  righteousness  of 
another  ;  or  that  three  distinct  persons  should  each  of  them 
be  God,  and  yet  that  there  shall  be  no  more  Gods  than  one. 

Men  of  plain  understandings,  in  fact,  never  do  believe 
any  such  thing  ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  gospel, 
which  was  intended  to  be  the  solid  foundation  of  the  faith, 
hope  and  joy  of  common  people,  should  require  so  much 
acuteness,  iv^  is  necessary  to  give  even  a  plausible  colour  to 
these  strange  a^ssertions.  The  attempt  to  explain  them 
(an,d  till  they  be  explained,  they  can  no  more  be  believed 
than  a  proposition  in  an  unknown  tongue)  can  lead  to 
ijL.q^hing  but  endless  and  unprofitable  controversy.      It  is 
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happy,  therefore,  that  so  many  persons  make  a  better  use  of 
the  gospel  than  their  tenets  would  lead  them  to  do,  and  that 
they  consider  it  chiefly  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  the  foundation 
of  hope  after  death.  But,  as  far  as  the  principles  I  have 
been  arguing  against  are  believed,  they  cannot  but  do  harm 
to  those  who  entertain  them,  as  well  as  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  Christian  name;  both  which  every  lover  of  the  gospel 
should  endeavour  to  prevent. 


A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ABOVE- 
MENTIONED  DOCTRINES. 

I.  A  Concise  History  of  Opinions  concerning  Jesm  Christ. 

You  will  say,  if  Christ  be  not  really  God^  but  merely  a 
man,  though  inspired  and  assisted  by  God,  how  came  the 
Christian  world  to  fall  into  so  great  an  error?  In  return,  I 
might  ask,  how,  if  Christ  be  truly  God,  equal  to  the  Father, 
so  many  Christians,  and  especially  the  Jewish  Christians, 
and  many  others  in  the  very  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  came  to  think  him  to  be  merely  a  man  ;  when  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that,  on  many  accounts,  Christians, 
who  were  continually  reproached  with  the  meanness  of  their 
Master,  would  be  disposed  to  add  to,  rather  than  to  take 
from  his  dignity  ?  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  shew  by  what 
means,  and  by  what  steps.  Christians  came  to  think  as  the 
generality  of  them  now  do. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  philosophers,  at  the  time 
of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
had  existed  before  they  were  sent  to  animate  the  bodies  that 
were  provided  for  them  here,  and  also  that  all  souls  were 
emanations,  or  parts  detached  from  the  Deity.  For  at  that 
time  there  was  no  idea  of  any  substance  being  properly 
immaterial  and  indivisible.  When  these  philosophers  became 
Christians,  and  yet  were  ashamed  of  being  the  disciples  of  a 
inan  who  had  been  crucified,  they  naturally  gave  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  to  the  soul  of  Christ  before  became  into  the 
world.  They  even  went  one  step  farther,  and  maintained 
that  Christ  had  a  body  in  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality, 
and  therefore  that  he  suffered  nothing  at  all  when  he  was 
scourged  and  crucified. 

This  opinion    the  apostle  John   reprobates    with  great 
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severity,  and  even  calls  it  Antichristian,  1  John  iv.3;  whereas, 
though  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  otlier  opinion,  viz.  that 
of  Christ  being  merely  a  man,  existed  in  the  time  ot"  the 
apostles,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  apostle  takes  no  notice  of 
it.  It  was  plainly  the  doctrine  of  those  only  who  maintained 
that  Christ  was  not  truly  a  man  that  gave  this  apostle  any 
disturbance,  or  he  would  never  have  said  as  he  does,  1  John 
iv.  2,  "Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh  (that  is,  was  truly  a  man,)  is  of  God." 

After  this,  philosophizing  Christians  began  to  add  to  the 
pre-existent  dignity  of  Christ  in  another  way,  and  at  length, 
carried  it  much  higher  than  those  upon  whom  this  apostle 
animadverted  with  so  much  severity.  They  said  that  Christ 
was  originally  in  God,  being  his  reason  or  logos  which  came 
out  of  him,  and  was  personified  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  was  the  immediate  agent;  and  that  this 
new  personage  was  henceforth  the  medium  of  all  the  Divine 
communications  to  mankind,  having  been  the  person  who 
spake  to  Adam  in  paradise,  to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  and  all 
the  patriarchs;  who  delivered  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  and 
lastly  inhabited  the  body  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

On  this  principle  they  explained  many  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  "  the  word  of  God"  is  spoken  of, 
as  that  of  the  Psalmist,  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the 
heavens  made,"  &c.,  making  this  word  to  be  a  person,  dis- 
tinct from  God,  whose  word  it  was  ;  whereas  nothing  can 
be  more  plain,  than  that  by  "  the  word  of  God"  in  this 
place  is  meant  the  power  of  God  exerted  with  as  much  ease 
as  men  utter  words. 

These  philosophizing  Christians  took  great  pains  to  ex- 
plain how  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  God  could  thus  become  a 
person,  distinct  from  God,  and  yet  God  continue  a  reasonable 
Being  ;  but  their  account  of  it  is  too  trifling  to  be  recited  in 
this  place.  However,  it  was  far  from  being  pretended,  in 
general,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  such 
a  mystery  as  could  not  be  explained.  For  by  mystery  they 
only  meant  something  of  a  solemn  nature,  which  was  un- 
known till  it  was  revealed  or  explained.  And  indeed  this 
is  plainly  the  use  of  the  word  mystery  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  it  was  also  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word  when 
the  present  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  ;  the  mysteries 
of  any  particular  trade  being  the  secrets  of  that  trade,  which 
yet  every  master  taught  his  apprentices. 

In  this  state  the  doctrine  continued  till  after  the  council 
of  Nice  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  325;  but  in  all  this  time  a 
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real  superiority  was  always  acknowledged  in  the  Father,  ias 
the  only  source  of  divinity ;  and  it  was  even  explicitly 
acknowledged  that  there  Was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God 
had  no  separate  existence,  being  only  the  reason  of  God, 
just  as  the  reason  of  man  is  a  part,  or  a  property  of  man. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Christian  Fathers  says, 
"  There  was  a  time  when  God  was  neither  a  Father,  nor  a 
Judge  ;  for  he  could  not  be  a  Father  before  he  had  a  son, 
nor  a  Judge  before  there  was  sin/' 

So  far  were  they  from  supposing  the  Son  of  God  to  be 
equal  to  the  Father,  that  when  they  were  charged,  as  they 
frequently  were,  with  making  two  Gods,  they  generally 
replied,  that  the  Son  was  only  "  God  of  God,"  as  having 
proceeded  from  a  superior  God,  which  is  the  language  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  ;  whereas  the  Father  was  God  of  himself, 
{avlo^eog)  by  which  they  meant  underived,  which  they  held  to 
be  the  prerogative  of  the  Father  only. 

In  all  this  time  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  were  not 
tainted  with  the  Heathen  philosophy,  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  the  proper  and  simple  humanity  of  Christ.  Atha- 
nasius  himself  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  deny  this,  that 
he  says  all  the  Jews  were  so  fully  persuaded  that  their 
Messiah  was  to  be  a  man  like  themselves,  that  the  apos- 
tles were  obliged  to  use  great  ciaution  in  divulging  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  He  says,  that  the  rea- 
son why  Peter,  Acts  ii.  22,  only  calls  him  "  a  man  ap- 
proved of  God,"  and  why,  on  other  occasions  in  the  course 
of  that  book  and  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  he  is 
simply  called  a  man,  was,  that  at  first  the  apostles  did  not 
think  proper  to  do  more  than  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  or  Messiah,  and  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
divulge  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  by  degrees. 
He  likewise  says,  that  the  Jewsof  those  times,  meaning  the 
Jewish  Christians,  being  in  this  error  themselves,  drew  the 
Gentiles  into  it.  Athanasius  greatly  commends  the  apostles 
for  this  address  in  their  circumstances.*  But  what  the 
apostles  scrupled  to  teach,  we  should  be  scrupulous  in  be- 
lieving. Chrysostom  gives  the  same  account  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  apostles  with  respect  to  the  Jews. 

It  also  clearly  appears  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the 
•unlearned  among  the  Christians  were  exceedingly  averse  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  even  in  the  qualified 
sense  above-mentioned,    opposing  what   they  called,   the 

*  See  the  Author's  "  History  of  Early  Opinions,"  B.  iii,  Ch.  iv. 
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supreme  monarcht/  of  the  Father,  to  the  novel  doctrine  of 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son  ;  and  the  philosophizing  Christians 
were  obliged  to  make  laboured  apologies  to  these  early 
Unitarians,  acknowledging  the  perfect  inferiority  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father.  But  at  length  these  Unitarians,  who  are  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  the  majority  of  Christians  in  the 
third  century,  were  overborne  by  the  superior  influence  and 
popularity  of  their  adversaries,  who,  from  believing  Christ 
to  be  God  in  an  inferior,  qualified  sense  of  the  word,  came, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  believe  him  to  be  God 
equal  to  the  Father  himself,  and  to  have  existed  from  all 
eternity  independently  of  him.  But  it  was  several  cen- 
turies before  this  doctrine  was  fully  established.  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  generally  considered  either  as  the  same  thing 
with  the  poKer  of  God,  that  is,  God  himself  (just  as  the 
spirit  of  a  man  is  a  man)  or  else  a  superangelic  being,  in- 
ferior both  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  till  after  the  council 
of  Nice. 

In  the  mean  time,  Arius  and  his  followers,  shocked  at  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  being  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  maintained  that,  though  he  had  pre-existed,  and 
had  been  the  medium  of  all  the  dispensations  of  God  to 
mankind,  he  was,  like  alLother  derived  beings,  created  out 
of  nothing  ;  the  opinion  of  all  souls  having  been  emanations 
from  the  Supreme  Mind,  being  then  generally  denied  by 
Christians. 

Thus  did  it  please  God,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  to 
permit  the  rise  and  general  spread  of  the  Trinitarian  and 
Arian  opinions,  as  he  permitted  the  rise  and  amazing  power 
of  "  the  man  of  sin,"  and  many  corruptions  and  abuses  of 
Christianity  utterly  subversive  of  the  genuine  purity  of  the 
gospel,  till  the  full  time  for  the  reformation  of  this  and 
other  gross  corruptions  of  Christianity  was  come. 

II.     A  concise  Historif  of  the  Doctrines  of  Grace,  Original 
Sin  and  Predestination. 

It  was  a  controversy  about  the  nature  and  use  of  baptism 
that  occasioned  the  starting  of  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
impotence  of  man  to  do  what  God  requires  of  him,  of  the 
imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  his  posterity,  and  of 
the  arbitrary  predestination  of  certain  individuals  of  the 
human  race  to  everlasting  life,  while  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  left  in  a  state  of  reprobation ;  and  this  was  so  late  as 
four  hundred  years  after  Christ.      Before  that  time  it  had 
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been  the  universal  opinion  of  Christians,  and  of  Austin 
himself,  who  first  advanced  the  doctrines  above-mentioned, 
that  every  man  has  the  power  of  obeying  or  disobeying  the 
laws  of  God  ;  that  all  men  may  be  saved  if  they  will,  and 
that  no  decrees  of  God  will  be  the  least  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  any  man's  salvation. 

.  But  Felagius,*  a  man  of  good  understanding,  and  ex- 
exemplary  morals,  in  his  declamations  against  some  abuses 
of  baptism,  asserting,  that  baptism  itself  does  not  wash 
away  sin,  as  was  then  generally  supposed  (on  which  account 
it  was  the  custom  with  many  to  defer  it  till  near  death)  nor 
could  have  been  appointed  for  that  purpose,  because  infants, 
which  have  no  sin,  are  baptized  ;  Austin,  in  opposition  to 
him,  maintained  that,  though  infants  have  no  actual  sin  of 
their  own,  they  have  the  stain  o{  original  sin  in  which  they 
were  born  ;  though  he  was  far  from  asserting  that  Adam 
was  the  federal  head  of  all  his  posterity,  and  that  his  sin  was 
properly  imputed  to  them.  This  was  an  improvement 
upon  the  doctrine  in  after-ages.  What  Austin  maintained 
was,  that  men  derive  a  corrupt  nature,  or  a  proneness  to  sin, 
from  Adam. 

Also,  having  been  led,  in  the  course  of  this  controversy, 
to  assert,  that  by  means  of  original  sin,  no  man  had  it  in  his 
power  to  attain  to  salvation,  he  was  obliged  to  maintain 
that  it  depended  upon  the  will  of  God  only,  who  should  be 
finally  saved,  and  that  he  predestinated  whom  he  thought 
proper  for  that  purpose,  independently  of  any  foresight  of 
their  good  works,  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  per- 
form without  his  immediate  assistance,  and  in  which  he 
must  be  the  first  mover. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  for  the  pro- 
duction of  every  good  thought  or  action,  and  the  predesti- 
nation to  eternal  life  without  regard  to  good  works,  advanced 
by  Austin,  prevailed  in  the  West,  chiefly  through  the 
authority  of  his  name  ;  it  was  never  received  in  the  Eastern 
church,  and  was  much  controverted,  and  held  with  various 
modifications,  in  the  Western.  Also  together  with  this 
doctrine  of  grace,  the  divines  of  the  Roman-catholic  church 
held  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  founded  on  the  right  use 
of  the  grace  of  God  to  man.  And  the  present  doctrines  of 
grace^  original  sin  and  predestination,  were  never  maintained 

•  A  native  of  Britain,  who,  after  having  passed  his  life  chiefly  at  Rome,  aad  in 
Palestine,  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  his  native  country  about  430. 
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in  their  full  extent  till  after  the  reformation  by  Luther, 
who  was  a  friar  of  the  order  of  Austin,  had  been  much  at- 
tached to  his  doctrines,  and  made  great  use  of  them  in 
opposing  the  Popish  doctrines  o^ indulgence^  founded  on  that 
of  merit. 

Ill,     A  concise  Histori/  of  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement. 

The  doctrine  of  atonetnent,  or  of  the  necessity  of  satisfac- 
tion being  made  to  the  justice  of  God  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
in  order  to  his  remitting  the  sins  of  men,  arose  from  an 
abuse  of  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  as  the  doctrine 
of  trans ubstantiation  also  did.  But  for  several  centuries 
these  figurative  expressions  were  understood  and  applied  in 
a  manner  very  different  from  what  they  now  are. 

It  was  granted  by  some  pretty  early  writers,  that  we  were 
*'  bought  (or  redeemed)  with  a  price ;"  but  then,  as  we  had 
been  the  slaves  of  sin,  and  were  redeemed  by  God,  who 
ransomed  us  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  it  was  maintained  till 
after  the  time  of  Austin  (the  principal  author  of  all  the 
rigid  doctrines  that  are  now  called  Caluinistic)  that  the 
price  of  our  redemption  was  paid  not  to  God,  but  by  God 
to  the  Devil,  in  whose  power  we  were.  Of  this  opinion 
was  Austin  himself,  who  wrote  largely  on  the  subject  in  his 
treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  was  long  after  his 
time  before  we  find  any  traces  of  its  being  generally  thought 
that  the  price  of  redemption  was  paid  to  the  offended 
justice  of  God:  and  the  present  doctrine  of  atonement, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  infinite 
satisfaction  being  made  by  one  Infinite  Being  for  offences  of 
an  infinite  magnitude,  as  committed  against  another  Infinite 
Being,  is  subsequent  to  the  Reformation.  This  doctrine 
was  advanced  by  the  Reformers  in  the  course  of  their 
controversy  with  the  Papists,  about  the  doctrine  of  human 
merit,  works  of  penance,  and  the  power  of  granting  indul- 
gences. Now,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  doctrine  of  so  much 
importance  as  this  is  always  represented  to  be,  should  have 
been  unknown  so  many  ages  ? 

Thus  all  these  boasted  ancient  doctrines  are  in  fact  of  late 
date,  either  having  arisen  from  the  principles  of  heathen 
philosophy,  or  having  been  started  and  extended  in  the 
course  of  controversy,  one  false  position  making  another 
necessary  for  its  support ;  and  an  air  of  awful  and  deep 
mystery  has  been  no  small  recommendation  of  them  to  many 
of  the  more  ignorant. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  having  beeii  one  of  the  ear- 
liest corruptions  of  Christianity,  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  last  to  be  completely  eradicated.  But  the  time,  1  trust, 
is  last  approaching,  when,  by  means  of  the  zeal  of  truly 
enlightened  and  good  men  in  this  great  cause,  this  funda- 
mental error,  which  gives  such  great  and  just  cause  of 
offence  to  Jews  and  Mahometans,  will  be  removed,  and  all 
that  has  been  built  upon  it  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  Conclusion. 

My  Christian  brethren,  if  the  reading  of  this  address  give 
rise  to  any  doubts  or  scruples  in  your  minds,  with  respect 
to  some  doctrines  which  you  have  been  used  to  consider  as 
true  and  fundamental  in  the  Christian  religion,  inquire  far* 
ther ;  and  if  you  be  satisfied  that  you  have  hitherto  been 
mistaken,  dare  to  avow  the  truth,  and  act  consistently  with 
it.  Dread  the  consequences  of  joining  with  an  enlightened 
mind  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  any  creature,  though  en- 
joined by  any  human  authority;  remembering  the  words  of 
Christ,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
only  shalt  thou  serve,"  Matt.  iv.  10  ;  and  also  that  awful 
voice  from  heaven  respecting  all  Antichristian  corruptions 
of  the  gospel  in  mystical  Babylon  ;  "  Come  out  of  her,  my 
people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  plagues."    Rev.  xviii.  4. 

Think  not  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  wretched  equivoca- 
tion of  many  divines,  who  imagine  that  they  may  safely 
ascribe  all  divine  honours  to  Jesus  Christ,  on  account  of  his 
union  with  the  Father,  when  they  believe  no  more  of  his 
proper  divinity  than  professed  Arians  or  Socinians.  By  this 
artifice  they  secure  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy ;  but  let 
them  consider  the  value  of  the  purchase,  and  the  price  they 
give  for  it.  To  mere  worldly  considerations,  to  the  praise 
of  men,  or  filthy  lucre,  they  sacrifice  that  integrity,  for  the 
loss  of  which  worlds  cannot  compensate. 

The  publisher  of  these  tracts  does  not  conceal  his  name 
through  the  fear  of  any  thing  that  men  can  say  of  him,  or 
do  to  him,  but  merely  to  give  what  he  has  written  a  better 
chance  of  being  read  without  prejudice.  What  he  has  done 
is  out  of  a  sincere  good-will  and  compassion  to  the  multi- 
tude, who  believe  they  know  not  what,  or  why,  and,  what 
is  of  more  consequence,  who  "  knovv  not  what  spirit  they 
are  of;"  but,  instead  of  "  speaking  the  truth  in  love,"  mis- 
take bitterness  and  rancour  for  a  zeal  for  God  and  his  truth, 
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and  also  for  the  sake  of  a  better  sort  of  people,  who  are  un- 
happily drawn  into  the  same  delusions. 

Considering  the  deference  which  the  common  people 
always  pay  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  learning,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that,  if  those  persons  who,  having  stu- 
died this  subject,  have  been  convinced  that  Christ  is  not 
God,  and  ought  not  to  be  worshipped  as  God,  had  openly 
avowed  their  opinion,  and  had  had  recourse  to  no  mean  sub- 
terfuge or  equivocation,  this  fundamental  article  of  true  and 
rational  Christianity  had  long  ago  been  the  prevailing  belief; 
and  our  religion  appearing  more  worthy  of  its  Divine  Author, 
there  would  have  been,  at  this  time,  fewer  unbelievers  in  all 
Christian  countries,  and  many  more  converts  made  to  it  from 
other  religions.  And,  compared  with  this  glorious  advan- 
tage, what  has  been  gained  by  all  the  arts  and  sophistry  of 
ministers,  who  have  concealed  their  real  meaning  under 
ambiguous  expressions,  lest,  as  they  pretend,  they  should 
too  much  shock  the  prejudices  of  their  hearers? 

That  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
weak  is  allowed  ;  but  let  not  this  lead  men  to  criminal  dis- 
simulation, or  extend  to  things  of  so  much  importance  as 
this,  respecting  the  unity  of  God.  In  this  case,  let  us  keep 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  every  thing  that  is  disingenuous ; 
let  the  truth  be  spoken  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  and  let 
the  consequences  be  left  to  the  power  of  truth,  and  the  God 
of  truth.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  that  while  men  retain 
depraved  and  unworthy  notions  of  God,  their  devotion 
should  be  such  as  God  requires;  so  that  this  pretended  ten- 
derness injures  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it,  as  well  as 
bears  an  unfavourable  aspect  on  the  interests  of  Christianity 
more  at  large.  Such  are  the  effects  of  "  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,"  when  it  is  put  in  the  place  of  sincerity,  and  a  regard 
to  the  plain  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Professing  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  let  us  be 
careful,  my  brethren,  to  adorn  it  by  a  blameless  and  exem- 
plary life.  More  especially  let  us  beware  that  we  do  not 
wear  "  the  form  of  godliness,*'  when  our  hearts  are  destitute 
of  the  power  of  it ;  and  that  we  indulge  no  secret  hope,  that, 
by  any  peculiar  strictness  and  austerity  of  life,  by  frequent 
or  long  prayers,  or  by  attending  on  much  preaching,  and 
using  other  means  of  religion,  we  shall  atone  for  a  neglect 
of  "  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  righteousness,  mercy 
and  truth."  Let  the  integrity  of  our  hearts  appear  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  our  countenances  ;  and  let  us  shew  that  we 
•'  love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen,"  by  loving  our  brethren 
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whom  we  do  see,  and  by  being  always  ready  to  do  them 
every  kind  office  in  our  power. 

To  judge  of  our  love  to  God,  or  of  our  love  to  Christ, 
directly,  by  what  we  feel  when  we  think  of  them,  espe- 
cially when  we  are  excluded  from  the  world,  as  is  the  custom 
with  many,  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  grossest  and  most 
dangerous  delusions.  We  find  in  the  Scriptures  a  much 
plainer  and  safer  method  of  judging  in  both  these  cases, 
*'  This,"  says  the  apostle  John,  "  is  the  love  of  God,  that 
we  keep  his  commandments."  "  If  ye  love  me,"  says  our 
Lord,  "  keep  my  commandments.  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye 
do  whatsoever  I  command  you  ;  and  this  is  my  command- 
ment, that  ye  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another." 

Remember  that  true  Christian  charity  is  humble,  modest 
and  diffident ;  and  that  he  is  pronounced  to  be  happy,  who 
"  feareth  always,"  so  as  to  be  circumspect  in  thought,  word 
and  deed  ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  we  are  to  "  put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God,"  that  we  may  withstand  the 
temptations  of  the  world. 

Rather  than  indulge  a  pharisaical  pride,  in  recounting 
your  experiences^  boasting  how  vile  you  have  once  been,  or 
thought  yourselves  to  be,  in  order  to  make  others  believe 
how  holy  and  sanctified  you  are  now,  content  yourselves 
with  the  language  and  practice  of  the  humble  publican,  who, 
speaking  to  God  and  his  own  heart  only,  cried,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

Rejoice  in  all  the  real  good  you  see  done  by  others,  what- 
ever may  be  their  ill-will,  or  opposition  to  you  ;  and  be 
especially  upon  your  guard,  lest  your  just  aversion  to  what 
is  corrupt  in  the  principles  or  practices  of  others  lead  you 
to  dislike  what  is  good  in  them.  Let  not  the  pharisaical 
rigour  of  some  throw  you  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
levity;  and  let  not  their  laying  an  undue  stress  upon  pray- 
ing, preaching,  and  other  means  of  religion,  make  you 
neglect  them,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  do  with  respect  to  any 
thing  that  has  been  much  abused. 

Having  enough  to  do  with  our  own  hearts,  let  us  be  par- 
ticularly upon  our  guard  against  that  spirit  of  censoriousnesSy 
which  many  professing  Christians  indulge  with  too  little 
restraint.  Let  us  remember  that  the  true  Christian 
"  beareth  all  things,"  and  "  hopeth  all  things ;"  and  let  us 
never  forget  the  awful  warning  of  our  Lord,  "  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged:  for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge* 
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ye  shall  be  judged ;  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again." 

Be  not  moved,  my  brethren,  by  the  rash  censures  and 
reproaches  of  others.  Persecution^  of  some  kind,  is  what 
'*  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus"  must  expect  to 
suffer  in  this  world.  To  their  wrath,  anger,  clamour,  evil- 
speaking,  and  malice,  answer  with  "  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above;"  which  "  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  in  treated  :  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  par- 
tiality, and  without  hypocrisy."  Let  us  even  rejoice  that 
we  are  "  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame"  and  insult  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  though  our  sufferings  come  not  from  the 
professed  enemies  of  Christ,  but  from  false  brethren  ;  and 
let  us  not  be  concerned  at  being  counted  deceivers,  if  we  be 
conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  truly  love  the  gospel,  and 
that  we  labour  to  promote  and  adorn  it. 

You  will  be  called  Arminians  and  Socimans  by  your 
adversaries,  or  something  else  that  shall  express  more  of 
their  hatred  and  dislike.  But  let  not  this  offend  you.  If 
there  be  any  proper  meaning  in  those  epithets,  it  can  only 
be  that  you  hold  certain  opinions  which  they  deem  to  be 
false,  but  which  you  cherish  as  the  only  genuine  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  If  nothing  more  is  meant  by  those  terms, 
besides  mere  reproach  and  abuse,  think  yourselves  happy, 
as  being  "  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ :"  1  Peter  iv. 
14.  With  many  the  appellation  oi Lutheran  or  Calvinist  is 
reproachful,  and  with  many  also  that  of  Christian  is  much 
more  so.  Besides,  both  Arminius  and  Socinus  were  men 
who  loved  the  gospel,  and  who  suffered  more  for  their 
adherence  to  it,  than  most  others  of  the  Reformers,  especially 
Socinus. 

If  we  be  Christians  indeed,  we  shall  consider  ourselves 
as  "  not  of  this  world,"  but  as  citizens  of  heaven.  "  The 
friendship  of  this  world,"  therefore,  together  with  popu- 
larity, and  success  in  it,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  any 
object  for  us.  If  we  '*  abide  in  Christ,"  and  "  walk  even 
as  he  also  walked,"  not  being  "  conformed  to  this  world, 
but  being  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds,"  we 
are  heirs  of  a  far  nobler  inheritance,  "  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undcfiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  us  ;"  and  "  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,"  and  for 
whom  we  suffer  reproach,  "  shall  appear,  we  also  shall  ap- 
pear with  him  in  glory." 

I  shall  conclude  this  address  with  a  word  of  advice  and 
exhortation  to  all  Unitarians,  whether  they  be  members  of 
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the  Established  Chmch,  or  of  any  society  of  Dissenters  in 
this  country. 

Of  such  great  importance  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  that  nothing  will  more  fully  justify  a  separation  from 
any  Christian  church  that  does  not  openly  profess  it,  and 
much  more  from  those  that  avow  the  contrary  doctrine, 
directing  prayers,  and  paying  supreme  worship  to  any  other 
than  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  was  for  the  preservation  of  this  great  and  fundamental 
doctrine,  that  Abraham,  and  his  family  by  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  made  a  dis- 
tinct people,  as  it  were,  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the  true 
religion,  which  consists  principally  in  the  sole  worship  of 
the  one  true  and  living  God,  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of 
ail  things.  The  same  important  doctrine  was  uniformly 
taught  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  ;  though  Christians  in 
after-times,  like  the  Israelites  after  the  time  of  Joshua,  re- 
lapsed into  that  idola,try  which  ha&  generally  pr^v^iled  to 
this  day. 

If  it  was  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  first  Reformers, 
that  they  considered  the  church  from  which  they  separated 
as  worshipping  saint&  and  angels  ;  will  it  not  justify  your 
separation  from  their  partial  reformations,  that  you  consider 
them  as  praying  to  and  worshipping  one  whom  you  corv- 
sider  as  a  man  like  yourselves,  though  honoured  and  distin- 
guished by  God  above  all  other  men  ? 

To  join  habitually  in  public  worship  with  Trinitarians,  is 
countenancing  that  worship,  which  you  must  consider  aa 
idolatrous;  and  which,  however  innocent  in  them,  is  highly 
criminal  in  you.  If  they  think  it  a  point  of  conscience  not 
to  go  to  mass  in  Popish  countries,  because,  in  their  opinion, 
it  is  idolizing  a  piece  of  breads  you  ought  to  make  a  point  of 
conscience  of  not  worshipping  with  them,  because,  in  your 
opinion,  it  is  idolizing  a  man,  who  is  as  much  a  creature  of 
God  as  a  piece  of  bread,,  and  just  as,  injiprQpjeii  ^n  object 
of  worship. 

Besides,  the  great  offence  to  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  the 
world  at  large,  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  societies  of  Christians  should  be  formed  ex- 
pressly on  this  principle  of  the  Divine  Unity,  that  it  naay  be 
evident  to  all  the  world,  that  there  are  Christians,  and 
societies  of  Christians,  who;.  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  as  much  abhorrence  as  they  themselves  can  do.  For  the 
conversion  of  Jews  or  Mahometans  to  Christianity,  v^hile  it 
is  supposed  Xo  contain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  no  per- 
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son  who  knows,  or  has  heard  of  Jews  or  Mahometans,  can 
ever  expect. 

You  will  say  we  Unitarians  are  but  few,  even  in  large 
towns,  and  still  fewer  in  villages,  and  there  are  no  men  of 
leisure  or  learning  among  us.  But  was  not  this  the  case 
with  the  primitive  Christians,  and  yet  this  circumstance 
was  no  obstruction  to  the  forming  of  a  Christian  church  in 
any  place  ?     We  read  of  churches  in  private  houses. 

Assemble  together,  therefore,  in  the  name  and  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  according  to  the  order  of  the  gospel,  every 
Lord's-day  ;  if  there  be  no  more  than  two  or  three,  or  even  a 
single  family  of  you  in  a  place,  read  the  Scriptures  and 
pray  together.  Also  read  sermons,  or  other  works  of  moral 
instruction,  of  which  there  is  happily  no  want  at  this  day. 
Baptize,  a^d  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  among  your- 
selves ;  and  as  you  grow  more  numerous,  form  yourselves 
upon  some  regular  plan  of  church-discipline,  that  it  may  be 
the  means  of  uniting  and  keeping  you  together ;  and  ri- 
gorously exclude  all  persons,  whose  conduct  would  be  a 
reproach  to  you. 

As  to  a  learned  ministry,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  de- 
sirable where  it  can  be  had,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
The  gravest  and  most  respectable  persons  among  you,  and 
those  who  have  the  most  leisure,  will,  in  the  character  of 
elders,  select  and  read  proper  prayers  and  discourses,  and 
perform  all  the  offices  of  Christian  societies,  just  as  well  as 
the  elders  in  the  primitive  churches,  who  had  no  such  helps 
as  you  now  have  ;  and  miraculous  powers  were  not  of  long 
continuance  wi,th  them. 

If  you  be  at  present  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
you  will  find  a  reformed  Liturgy  ready  prepared  for  your  use 
by  Mr.  Lindsey.*  But  if  you  should  prefer  the  mode  of 
worship  among  the  Dissenters  (but  men  of  sense  will  not 
make  much  account  of  such  distinctions),  you  may  in  many 
£^uthors,  especially  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Holland's  Sermons, 
find  forms  of  such  prayers  as  you  have  been  used  to  :  of 
you  may  apply  to  Dissenting  ministers  of  your  acquaintance, 
who  will  cheerfully  give  you  any  assistance  in  their  power. 

All  these  are  trifling  obstacles  to  a  great  design.  It 
requires,  indeed,  a  proper  degree  of  Christian  zeal;  but  the 
object  is  worthy  of  it.  The  example  has  been  already  set 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  least  of  all  to  be  expected ;  and 

•  Firsjt  published  iu  1774.     See  the  Author's  £(ft<«if  to  a  Lat^ynaiu 
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the  success  has  been  such  as  should  abundantly  encourage 
similar  attempts  in  this  country.* 

The  Baptists  and  Methodists,  not  laying  much  stress  upon 
a  learned  ministry,  flourish  greatly ;  the  Independents  are 
now  taking  the  same  methods,  and  with  the  same  success  ; 
while  the  Rational  Dissenters,  fancying  they  would  be  dis- 
graced by  the  want  of  a  learned  ministry,  are  dwindling 
away  almost  every  where. 

Whatever  inconvenience  may  arise  from  mere  novelty, 
it  is  soon  over ;  and  as  the  Methodists  are  collecting  into 
bodies  in  all  places,  a  thing  of  this  kind  will  excite  much 
less  surprise.  But  what  impression  ought  the  censure  of 
the  world  to  make  upon  those  who,  as  Christians,  profess 
to  be  above  the  world,  and  to  rejoice  that  they  are  "  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame"  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  to  think 
themselves  happy  if  they  be  reproached  on  that  account  ? 
You  should  imagine  that  you  hear  that  awful  voice  from 
heaven,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  ch.  xviii.  14, 
"  Come  out  of  her  (i.  e.  mystical  Babylon,  the  great  source 
of  all  the  corruptions  of  Christianity),  my  people,  that  ye 
be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her 
plagues." 

Be  careful,  however,  to  do  this  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  which  should  be  extended  to  all  men,  but  espe- 
cially to  all  that  bear  the  Christian  name.  Consider  them 
as  men  who  are  in  an  error,  which  is  always  involuntary. 
Endeavour  to  remove  the  prejudices  they  unhappily  lie 
under,  but  forbear  all  angry  reproaches,  all  insult,  and  even 
ridicule  ;  for  religion  is  a  serious  thing,  and  brotherly  love 
is  the  very  essence  of  it.  And  if  this  love  is  to  be  extended 
even  to  enemies,  much  more  should  it  be  indulged  towards 
our  merely  mistaken  friends. 

The  author  of  this  address  entirely  approves  of  Mr.  Lind- 
sey*s  Liturgy,  or  that  which  was  used  at  the  Octagon  Chapel 
in  Liverpool ;  and  he  would  recommend  responses,  espe- 
cially to  societies  formed  in  this  manner,  in  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly desirable,  that  the  members,  being  nearly  on  a  level, 
should  each  bear  his  part  in  the  service.  But  lest  some, 
from  the  force  of  habit,  should  not  be  able  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  use  of  a  Liturgy,  and  object  to  the  scheme 
on  that  account,  he  has  drawn  up,  and  published  a  set  of 
Forms  for  all  the  Occasions  of  Unitarian  Societies. 

*  The  Author  refers  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Christie,  of  Montrose,  now  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  pubHshed  "  Discourses  on  the  DivineUnity,"  and  Mr.  Millar  of  Dundee,, 
where,  in  1792,  he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Palmer.  See  Mem.  of  Llndsey, 
pp.  331,352. 
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"^  ♦  » 

THE  PREFACE. 

This  Trial  is  printed  from  the  Author's  Second  Edition, 
even  without  altering  such  phrases,  as  are  peculiar  to  that 
denomination  of  Christians  with  whom  he  generally  asso- 
ciated, and  whose  style  he  adopted ;  and  certainly  the 
Quakers  ought  to  think  themselves  honoured  even  by  this 
kind  of  relation  to  Mr.  Elvvall.  Such  firmness  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  such  presence  of  mind  in  asserting  and  vindi- 
cating it,  as  appear  in  this  Trial,  are  truly  apostolical,  and 
have  had  but  few  examples  since  the  first  promulgation  of 
Christianity.  It  is  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  person 
to  read  this  account  of  it,  (which  is  written  with  so  much 
true  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  strength  of  evidence)  with- 
out feeling  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  writer,  the  fullest 
conviction  and  love  of  the  truth,  and  a  proportional  zeal  in 
maintaining  it.  I  should  even  think  it  impossible  for  the 
most  prejudiced  person  to  read  it  attentively,  but,  if  he  use 
no  violence  with  his  own  mind,  he  will  receive  some  favour- 
able impressions  both  of  the  Author,  and  of  that  cause 
which  he  supports  with  such  becoming  dignity,  and  with  a 
temper  and  disposition  of  mind,  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
a  true  Christian. 

So  great  was  the  force  of  truth  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
that  a  reputable  and  honest  jury,  directed  by  a  good-natured 
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SECTION  IV. 
Rules  for  estimating  the  Value  of  Human  Testimony. 

The  plain  rules  for  estimating  the  value  oi single  evidences 
are  the  two  following  : — any  thing,  capable  of  being  proved 
by  mere  testimony,  is  credible  in  proportion  to  the  oppor- 
tunity the  witness  had  of  being  well  informed  concerning 
it  himself,  and  his  freedom  from  any  bias  that  might  make 
him  wish  to  impose  upon  others.  If  the  person  who  gives 
us  information  concerning  any  transaction,  at  which  we  our- 
selves were  not  present,  appears  to  be  a  competent  judge  of 
it,  and  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  being  rightly  informed,  and  if  there  be  no 
appearance  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceive  us,  we  give 
our  assent ;  but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we 
entertain  on  either  of  these  heads. 

The  more  persons  there  are  who  relate  the  same  transac- 
tion, of  which  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses,  the 
stronger  is  the  evidence  for  it.  But  the  more  persons  there 
are  through  whose  hands  the  same  narration  is  conveyed  to 
us,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
witnesses  are  called  dependent  ones  ;  but  in  the  former  they 
are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever  imperfection  there 
may  be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  independent  witnesses, 
it  is  in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of  others  ;  but  every 
imperfection  in  the  original  evidence  is  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  dependent  witnesses  through  whose 
hands  the  same  story  is  transmitted. 

The  marks  of  a  story  being  related  by  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses,  of  full  credit,  is  their  agreement  in  the 
principal  articles,  and  their  disagreement  with  respect  to 
things  of  less  consequence,  or  at  least  a  variety  or  diversity 
in  their  manner  of  relating  the  same  story. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  to  things  of  principal  impor- 
tance they  will  all  equally  attend,  and  therefore  they  will 
have  their  minds  equally  impressed  with  the  ideas  of  them; 
but  that  to  things  of  less  consequence  they  will  not  give 
the  same  attention,  and  therefore  they  will  be  apt  to  con- 
ceive differently  concerning  them. 

If  a  number  of  persons  agree  very  minutely  with  respect 
to  all  the  facts  of  any  narrative,  general  and  particular, 
and  also  in  the  order  and  manner  of  the  narration,  it  will 
amount  to  a  proof  that  they  have  agreed  together  to  tell  the 
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same  story;  and  in  this  they  will  be  supposed  to  have  been 
influenced  by  some  motive  not  favourable  to  the  value 
of  their  testimony;  and  besides,  having  learned  circum- 
stances one  of  another,  they  cannot  he  considered  as  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  All  histories  which  have  been 
written  by  different  persons,  in  all  respects  equally  credible, 
au^ree  in  the  main  things,  but  they  are  as  certainly  found  to 
differ  with  respect  to  things  of  less  consequence. 

We  likewise  distinguish  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
fact  to  which  our  assent  is  required,  for  we  expect  more 
numerous,  more  express,  and  in  all  respects  more  unex- 
ceptionable evidence,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  previous 
improbability,  arising  from  its  want  of  analogy  to  other  facts 
already  known  ;  and  in  this  there  is  'a.  gradatioti^  from  things 
which  are  antecedently  highly  probable,  and  therefore  require 
but  little  positive  evidence,  to  things  which  are  utterly  in- 
credible, being  so  contrary  to  what  we  already  know  of  the 
course  of  nature,  and  the  Author  of  it,  that  no  evidence 
could  convince  us  of  it. 

If  my  servant  should  tell  me  that,  as  he  was  passing 
through  a  certain  place,  he  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  I 
knew,  had  business  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  character 
of  my  servant  was  such  that  I  had  never  known  him  to  tell 
me  a  wanton  lie,  I  should  readily  believe  him  ;  and  if  I  had 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  case,  1  should,  without  hesitation, 
act  upon  the  supposition  that  what  he  told  me  was  true. 
But  if  the  same  servant  should  say  that,  coming  through 
the  same  place,  he  saw  another  of  my  friends  whom  I  knew 
to  have  been  dead,  1  should  not  believe  him,  though  the 
thing  in  itself  was  not  naturally  impossible  ;  and  if  ten  or 
a  dozen  persons  of  our  common  acquaintance,  persons  of 
knowledge  and  curiosity,  should,  independently  of  one  ano- 
ther, seriously  inform  me  that  they  were  present  themselves, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  1  might  believe  it. 

It  follows,  however,  from  this  observation,  that  miracles 
require  a  much  stronger  testimony  than  common  facts.  The 
latter  are  analogous  to  such  other  facts  as  are  the  subject  of 
every  day's  experience,  so  that  we  are  continually  expect- 
ing such  things,  and  they  are  never  any  surprise  to  us  ; 
whereas  the  former  are  contrary  to  that  analogy,  and  are 
therefore  unexpected. 

By  the  help  of  these  maxims  I  shall  now  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations, 
shewing  how  far  they  are  in  themselves  credible  or  incre- 
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Because  so  many  persons  have  earnestly  desired  to  read 
this  Trial,  I  have  here  published  a  second  edition  of  it,  in 
order  to  encourage  all  honest  men,  who  have  the  eternal 
law  of  God  on  their  side,  not  to  fear  the  faces  of  priests, 
who  are  generally  the  grand  adversaries  of  liberty  and  truth, 
and  the  bastions  and  bulwarks  of  all  ceremonies,  fopperies 
and  absurd  doctrines  that  are  in  the  world. 

I  do  this  for  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  for  the 
honour  of  his  sacred  law,  and  for  the  good  of  all  my  fellow- 
creatures  ;  that  they  may  obey  God,  and  not  man  ;  Christ, 
and  not  the  Pope  ;  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  not  pre- 
lates and  priests ;  and  God  knoweth  this  is  my  sincere 
desire,  chat  all  religion  and  spiritual  things  may  be  perfectly 
free,  neither  forced  nor  hindered  ;  this  being  che  true  liberty 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  "  The  kings  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  authority,  iDut  it  shall  not  be  so  with  you." 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  book  entitled,  "  A 
True  Testimony  for  God  and  his  Sacred  Lav/ ;  being  a 
plain,  honest  Defence  of  the  First  Commandment  of  God, 
against  all  the  Trinitarians  under  Heaven,  '  Thou  shait 
have  no  other  gods  but  me.* "  I  lived  then  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton in  Staffordshire*,  where  my  ancestors  have  lived  above 
eleven  hundred  years,  ever  since  the  Saxons  conquered  the 
Britons. 

When  this  book  was  published,  the  priests  in  the  country 
began  to  rage,  especially  the  priests  of  Wolverhampton  ; 
who  had  a  great  hand  in  the  several  troubles  I  underwent. 
In  short,  they  never  ceased  till  they  had  procured  a  large 
indictment  against  me  at  Stafford  assizes  ;  where  I  felt  the 
power  of  God,  enabling  me  to  speak  before  a  very  great 

"  He  was  a  native  of  Sedgeley,"  near  Wolverliampton ;  where  "  he  carried  on 
for  some  years,  the  trade  of  a  mercer  and  grocer,"  and  "  made  an  easy  fortune.— 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  asserter  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  mankind."    Mem.  p.  S. 
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number  of  people  ;  being  accused  of  heresy,  &c.  But  I  truly 
answered,  as  my  beloved  brother  Paul  did  in  his  day,  viz. 
In  that  wai/  which  some  call  heresi/,  so  choose  I  to  seme  the 
God  of  mi/ fathers^  believing  all  that  is  written  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

After  the  long  indictment  Avas  read,  I  was  asked  if  \ 
pleaded  guilty,  or  not  guilty.  I  said  1  was  not  guilty  of 
any  evil  that  I  knew  of,  in  writing  that  book  ;  but  if  tliey 
meant  whether  I  wrote  the  book  or  not  (for  they  had  quoted 
many  pages  of  the  book  in  that  indictment),  1  owned  1  did 
write  it  ;  and  that  if  I  might  have  liberty  to  speak,  I  be- 
lieved I  should  make  it  manifest  to  be  the  plain  truth  of 
God. 

Then  the  judge  stood  up,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Elwall,  I  sup- 
pose you  have  had  a  copy  of  your  indictment  ?"  1  told 
him  I  had  not  had  any  copy  of  it.  Upon  which  he  turned  to- 
wards the  priests,  and  told  them  that  I  ought  to  have  had  a 
copy  of  it.  But  they  not  answering,  he  turned  to  me,  and 
said,  That  if  I  would  give  bail,  and  be  bound  to  appear  at  the 
next  assizes,  he  would  defer  my  trial  till  then.  But  1  told 
him,  I  would  not  give  bail,  neither  should  any  man  be  bound 
forme  ;  that  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  would,  he  should 
not ;  for,  said  I,  "  I  have  an  innocent  breast,  and  1  have  in- 
jured no  man  ;  and  therefore  I  desire  no  other  favour,  but 
that  I  may  have  liberty  to  plead  to  the  indictment  myself." 

Upon  which  he  said,  very  courteously,  "  You  may." 
The  judge  having  given  me  liberty  of  pleading  to  the  in- 
dictment, I  began  my  speech  with  the  sacred  first  com- 
mandment of  God,  viz.  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
but  Me."  I  insisted  upon  the  word  Me  being  a  singular ; 
and  that  it  was  plain  and  certain,  that  God  spake  of  himself, 
as  one  single  person  or  being,  and  not  three  distinct  per- 
sons. And  that  it  was  manifest,  that  all  the  church  of 
God,  which  then  heard  those  words,  understood  it  in  the 
same  plain,  obvious  sense  as  I  do;  as  is  most  evident  from 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Moses  :  who  said  to  Israel  thus  ; 
Unto  thee  it  was  shewed^  that  thou  mightest  know,  that  the 
Lord  he  is  God ;  there  is  none  else  besides  him ;  out  of 
heaven  he  made  thee  hear  his  voice,  &c.  1  told  them,  that 
from  the  words  he,  and  him,  and  his,  it  was  certain  God  was 
but  one  single  person,  one  single  he,  or  him,  or  his.  I  told 
them  that  all  the  patriarchs  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
did  always  address  themselves  to  God,  as  one  single  Being. 
O  thou  Most  High  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and 
Abraham  said   to  the  king  of  Sodom,  /  have  lift  up  my 
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hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  Most  High  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth,  &c.  They  knew  nothing  of  a  Trinity,  nor  of  God*s 
being  a  plurality  of  persons  ;  that  monstrous  doctrine  was 
not  then  born,  nor  of  two  thousand  years  after,  till  the 
apostacy  and  popery  began  to  put  up  its  filthy  head. 

Then  I  told  them,  that  all  the  prophets  witnessed  to  the 
truth  of  the  same  pure,  uncorrupted  Unitarian  doctrine  of 
one  God,  and  no  other  but  he :  "  Have  we  not  all  one 
Father?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?'*  Then  I  told  them 
the  words  of  God  to  Abraham,  "  1  am  the  Almighty  God, 
walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect ;"  and  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  "  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal, 
saith  the  Holy  One  ?"  Not  the  Holy  TViree.  I  told  them 
that  the  words  Me  and  One  did  utterly  exclude  any  other 
person's  being  God,  but  that  One  single  Me;  and  that  God 
himself  often  testifies  the  same  truth,  by  saying,  "Is  there 
any  God  besides  Me  ?"  And  then  tells  us  plainly,  There  is 
no  God,  I  know  not  any  :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
else  ;   there  is  no  God  besides  me."     Isaiah  xlv.  5. 

Now,  said  I,  let  God  be  true,  hut  even/  man  a  liar,  that  is, 
every  man  that  contradicteth  him  ;  for  he  is  the  God  of 
truth  ;  he  says,  /  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  I  say,  I  live  for 
ever. 

After  I  had  pleaded  many  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  I 
began  to  enter  the  New  ;  and  told  them,  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  held  forth  the 
same  doctrine  that  Moses  had  done ;  for  when  a  certain 
ruler  came  to  ask  him  which  was  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment, (or  how  he  expounded  it,)  he  told  him  the  same 
words  that  Moses  had  said:  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy 
God  is  one  Lord,"  not  three,  "  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  &c.  And  the  scribe 
said,  "  Thou  hast  answered  right,  for  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  there  is  no  other  but  he,"  &c.  Then  I  mentioned 
the  words  of  Christ  in  the  xviith  of  John  and  ver.  3,  as 
very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  all  their  observation : 
"  This  is  life  eternal,"  to  "  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  And  then  I 
turned  my  face  directly  towards  the  priests  (my  prosecutors, 
who  all  stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  judge).  Now,  said  I, 
since  the  lips  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  which  always  spake  the 
truth,  say  his  Father  is  the  only  true  God ;  who  is  he, 
and  who  are  they  that  dare  set  up  another,  in  contradiction 
to  my  blessed  Lord,  who  says,  his  Father  is  the  only  true 
GodP 
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And  I  Stopped  here,  to  sec  if  any  ot  tliciu  would  answer  ; 
but  the  power  of  God  came  over  thcin,  so  tliat  all  their 
mouths  were  shut  up,  and  not  one  of  them  spake  a  word. 
So  that  I  turned  about  over  my  left  shoulder,  and  warned 
the  people,  in  the  fear  of  God,  not  to  take  their  religious 
sentiments  from  men,  but  from  God  :  not  from  the  Pope, 
but  from  Christ ;  not  from  prelates  nor  priests,  but  from  the 
prophets  and  apostles. 

And  then  I  turned  towards  the  judge,  and  told  him,  that 
I  was  the  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  1  had  said 
from  the  words  of  my  blessed  Lord  ;  who  said,  Call  no  man 
Father  here  upon  earth  ;  for  one  is  ijonr  Father^  even  God. 
And  call  no  man  Master^  for  one  is  your  Master^  even  Christ. 
For  hence,  said  I,  I  deduce  this  natural  inference,  that  in 
all  things  that  are  of  a  spiritual  nature,  we  ought  to  take 
our  religion  from  God  and  his  prophets,  from  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  It  will  be  too  long  to  mention  all  the  texts  and 
proofs  that  I  made  use  of;  I  will  only  add  one  or  two,  as 
that  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  viii.  4 — 6,  where  the  apostle  tells  us, 
"  There  is  none  other  God  but  one  ;  for  though  there  be 
that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  (as  there 
be  gods  many,  and  lords  many,)  but  to  us  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things;"  so  that  I  told 
them,  here  was  a  plain  demonstration  ;  for  he  says,  there  is 
hut  one  God:  and  he  tells  us  who  that  one  God  is,  that 
is,  the  Father.  And  therefore  no  other  person  could  be  God 
but  the  Father  only  ;  and  what  1  had  written  in  my  book  was 
the  plain  truth,  and  founded  on  God's  own  words,  Thou 
shall  have  no  other  gods  hut  me. 

In  short,  I  could  plainly  perceive  there  was  a  general 
convincement  through  the  court.  The  judge  and  justices 
of  the  peace  did  not  like  the  prosecution;  but  saw  plainly, 
that  out  of  envy  the  priests  had  done  it.  I  then  began  to 
set  before  them  the  odious  nature  of  that  hell-born  principle 
of  persecution,  and  that  it  was  hatched  in  hell ;  that  it  never 
came  from  Jesus  Christ;  that  he  and  his  followers  were 
often  persecuted  themselves,  but  they  never  persecuted  any; 
that  we  had  now  a  very  flagrant  instance  of  it  in  the  Papists 
at  Thorne;  where  they  first  took  away  the  schools  where  our 
brethren  the  Protestants  educated  their  children  ;  then  they 
took  away  the  places  of  their  religious  worship;  then  they 
put  them  in  prisons ;  then  confiscated  their  estates,  and,  last 
of  all,  took  away  their  lives.* 

*  "  1724.  Nov.  7.  A  tumult  having  been  raised  at  Thorne,  in  Poland,  in  Jiili/ 
last,  occasioned  by  a  Popish  procession,"  during  nhich  "  a  Jesuit  furiously  attacked 
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Now  we  can  cry  out  loud  enough  against  this,  and  shew 
the  inhumanity,  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  it;  but,  said  I,  if 
we,  who  call  ourselves  Protestants,  shall  be  found  acting  in 
the  same  spirit,  against  others,  the  crime  will  be  greater  in 
us  than  in  them  ;  because  we  have  attained  to  greater  degrees 
of  light  than  they. 

However,  I  told  them,  that  I  had  put  my  house  in  order, 
and  made  up  my  accounts  with  all  men  as  near  as  I  could ; 
and  that  as  1  owed  no  man  here  any  thing,  so  I  would  not  pay 
a  penny  towards  this  prosecution  :  and  that  I  was  sure  of  it, 
that  whatever  fine  they  laid  on  me,  or  "  whatever  hole  or 
prison,"  said  1,  "  you  thrust  me  into,  I  shall  find  God's  living 
presence  with  me,  as  I  feel  it  this  day  :'*  and  so  ended  my 
speech. 

Upon  this  a  justice  of  the  peace,  one  Rupert  Humpatch, 
got  up,  went  to  the  judge,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  judge's 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I  know  this  man  to  be  an 
honest  man ;  and  what  I  sa} ,  I  speak  not  by  hear-say,  but 
experience;  fori  was  his  next-door  neighbour  three  years." 
Also,  another  justice  spake  to  the -same  effect.  Then  the 
judge  spake  to  me:  "  Mr.  Elwall,  I  perceive  you  have  studied 
very  deeply  into  this  controversy;  but  have  you  ever  con- 
sulted any  of  our  reverend  clergy  and  bishops  of  the  church 
of  England  ?"  1  answered,  "  Yes,  1  have ;  and  among  others, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*  himself,  with  whom  I  have 
exchanged  ten  letters,  viz.  four  1  have  had  from  him,  and  six 
he  has  had  from  mc,"  (at  which  words  all  the  priests  stared 
very  earnestly).  "  Well,"  says  the  judge,  "•  and  was  not 
the  Archbishop  able  to  give  you  some  satisfaction  in  these 
points,  Mr.  Elwall  ?"     1  said,  "  No;  but  rather  quite  the  re- 


some  Lutheran  students,  who  were  standing  by,  and  endeavoured  to  force  them  to 
kneel  to  the  Host.  The  Protestants,  whom  the  Government  charged  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  it,  had  the  following  sentence  passed  on  them,  by  the  Chancellor  of  Poland; 
viz. — The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  town,  for  neglecting  their  duty,  and 
thereby  countenancing  the  tumult,  were  adjudged  to  be  beheaded,  and  their  estates 
confiscated,"  in  consequence  of  which"  President  Rosner  and  nine  burghers  were 
beheaded  on  the  7th  of  December  following,  and  a  heavy  fine  imposed  on  the  city. 
Fifteen  more,  for  assaulting  the  Jesuits'  College,"  (who  had  **  provoked  the  populace 
by  insulting  language,  and  even  by  firing  of  muskets,)  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 
Several  others  for  having  profaned  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  have  their 
right  hands  cut  off,  and  afterwards  to  be  quartered  and  burnt.  A  multitude  of 
other  Protestants  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  for  being  accessary  to  the  tumult.  The 
Protestant  magistrates  were  displaced  and  their  church  taken  from  them."  Salmon's 
Chronol.  Hist.  1747,  II.  p.  151,  and  Crutwell's  Gazetteer,  1798.  III.  Thome.  This 
transaction  has  been  named  The  Massacre  of  Thome. 

*  Dr.  Wake,  who  was  Primate  from  17 16  to  his  decease  in  1737.  He  has  beeh 
described  as  "  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning;  an  advocate  for  free  in- 
quiry and  liberty  while  he  was  joung,"  but  "far  from  being  so  zealous  about  them 
after  his  advancement  to  the  See  of  Canterbury."  Biog.  Diet.  178 1,  XIL  p.  S92. 
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verse;  for  that  in  all  the  letters  I  sent  to  the  Archbishop,  I 
grounded  my  ai-guments  upon  the  words  of  God  vuid  his 
prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles;  but  in  hij  answtM-s  to 
me,  he  referred  me  to  acts  of  parliament,  declarations  of 
state,  &c.,  whereas  I  told  the  Bishop,  iu  one  of  my  letters, 
that  I  wondered  a  man  of  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities, 
should  be  so  weak  as  to  turn  me  over  to  human  authorities, 
in  things  of  a  divine  nature  ;  for  though  in  all  things  that  are 
of  a  temporal  nature,  and  concern  the  civil  society,  I  will 
'  be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,* 
even  from  the  king  upon  the  throne  down  to  the  meanest 
officer  in  the  land  ;  yet  in  things  that  are  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and  concern  my  faith,  my  worship  of  God,  and  future  state, 
I  would  cixll  no  man  father  here  upon  earthy  nor  regard  either 
popes  or  councils,  prelates  or  priests  of  any  denomination, 
nor  convocations,  nor  asscmbliec  of  divines,  but  obey  God 
and  his  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles."  Upon  which  the 
judge  answered,  "  Well,  if  his  grace  of  Canterbury  was  not 
able  to  give  you  satisfaction,  Mr.  Elwall,  I  believe  1  shall 
not ;"  and  so  sat  down  and  rested  him,  for  1  think  he  had 
stood  up  for  near  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Then  he  stood  up  again,  and  turning  to  the  priests  talked 
softly  to  them.  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  or  what  they 
said  to  him  ;  but  I  guessed  from  what  the  judge  said  next  ; 
for,  says  he,  "  Mr.  Elvvali,  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
what  you  have  written,  being  contrary  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  the  church,  it  has  given  oftence  to  some 
of  3^our  neighbours,  and  particularly  to  the  clergy  ;  are  you 
willing  to  promise,  before  the  face  of  the  country  here,  that 
you  will  not  write  any  more  on  this  head  ?"  1  answered, 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  thee  any  such  promise;  for 
when  I  wrote  this  book,  I  did  it  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  I 
did  not  write  to  please  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  the  Church 
of  England,  nor  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  to  please  that 
God  who  gave  me  my  breath;  and  therefore,  if  at  any  time 
I  find  myself  drawn  forth  to  write  in  defence  of  this  sacred 
first  commandment,  or  any  other  of  the  ten,  I  hope  I  shall 
do  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  sincerity  ds  I  have  done  this." 
And  1  perceived  the  judge  was  not  in  any  wise  displeased  at 
my  honest,  plain,  bold  answer;  but  rather  his  heart  seemed 
to  be  knit  in  love  to  me;  and  lie  soon  declared  me  acquit- 
ted: and  then  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  or  assizes,  stood  up, 
and  said,  "  Mr.  Elwall,  you  are  acquitted  ;  you  may  go  out 
of  court  when  you  please." 
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So  I  went  away  through  a  very  great  crowd  of  people  (for 
it  was  thought  there  was  a  thousand  people  at  the  trial), 
and  having  spoke  long  I  was  a-thirst,  so  went  to  a  well 
and  drank.  Then  1  went  out  of  town  by  a  river-side,  and 
looking  about,  and  seeing  no  one  near,  I  kneeled  down 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  sent  up  my  thank-offering 
to  that  good  God  who  had  delivered  me  out  of  their 
hands. 

By  the  time  that  I  returned  to  the  town,  the  court  was 
up  and  gone  to  dinner:  a  justice  of  peace  and  another  per- 
son met  me,  and  would  have  me  to  eat  and  drink  with  them, 
which  I  did  ;  and  afterwards,  as  I  was  walking  along  the 
street,  some  persons  hove  up  a  great  sash-window,  and  in- 
vited me  up  to  them ;  and  when  1  entered  the  room,  I  found 
ten  or  a  dozen  persons,  most  of  them  justices  of  the  peace  ; 
and  amongst  them  a  priest,  whom  they  called  Doctor.  One 
of  the  justices  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Elwall, 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  you 
bear  your  testimony  so  boldly  as  you  did.  "  Yea,"  says 
another  justice,  "  and  I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Elwall  come  off 
with  flying  colours  as  he  did  :'*  upon  which  the  priest  said 
(in  a  very  bitter  manner),  "  He  ought  to  have  been  hanged." 
I  turned  unto  him,  and  said,  "  Friend,  1  perceive  thou  dost 
not  know  what  spirit  thou  art  of;  for  the  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  save;  but  thou  wouldest  have  me  de- 
stroyed." Upon  which  one  of  the  justices  said,  "  How  now. 
Doctor,  did  not  you  hear  one  of  the  justices  say,  that  he 
was  an  honest  man,  and  that  what  he  said  was  not  by  hear- 
say, but  by  experience;  and  would  you  have  honest  men 
hanged.  Doctor  ?  Is  this  good  doctrine  ?"  So  that  the  priest 
said  but  little  more  for  some  time:  so  1  took  leave  of  the 
justices,  and  took  horse  for  Wolverhampton,  for  I  knew 
there  would  be  great  joy  in  my  family,  for  the  common 
people  all  expected  to  hear  of  my  being  fined  and  im- 
prisoned. But  a  farmer  that  lived  near,  who  had  been  upon 
the  jury  at  Stafford,  got  to  town  before  me,  and  the  people 
went  all  up  and  asked  him,  "  What  have  they  done  to  Mr. 
Elwall }"  "  Have  they  put  him  in  prison  ?"  He  answered 
"  No,  he  preached  there  an  hour  together,  and  our  parsons 
could  say  never  a  word.  What  must  they  put  him  in  pri- 
son for  ?  I  told  our  foreman  of  the  jury  Mr.  Elwall  was  an 
honest  man,  and  his  father  was  an  honest  man,  I  knew  him 
very  well."  So  they  were  all  damped;  but  there  was  great 
joy  in   my  family,    and  amongst  all  my  friends:    praises, 
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living  praises  be  attributed  to  that  good  God  who  delivered 
me  out  of  their  liands  !  * 

Christ  never  told  us  of  that  scandalous  Popish  invention, 
of  his  hunrian  nature  praying  to  his  Divine  nature  ;  but,  like  a 
true,  obedient  Son  of  God,  submitted  to  death,  even  that 
cruel  death  which  the  hatred  andenvyof  persecuting,  wicked 
priests  inflicted  on  him,  because  he  had  so  plainly  and  truly 
told  them  all  of  their  blindness,  covetousness,  pride  and 
hypocrisy.  And  therefore  "  God  raised  him  from  the 
dead;"  and  for  his  faithfulness  "  God  has  exalted  him — to 
be  a  prince  and  a  saviour"  to  all  those  that  obey  that  pure 
doctrine  which  God  gave  him  to  teach  ;  "  that  denying  un- 
godliness and  sinful  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly  and  righte- 
ously in  this  world."  Then  are  we  his  disciples  indeed^  when 
we  do  (hose  things  that  he  hath  commanded.  Then  shall  we 
be  saved,  not  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  is  another  Popish 
invention,  for  he  never  did  any  thing  but  what  it  was  his 
duty  to  do,  and  therefore  could  not  merit  any  thing  for 
others ;  but  he  taught  us  the  true  way  to  find  accept- 
ance with  God,  and  that  was  by  doing  the  will  of  his  Father 
which  is  in  heaven:  and  therein  he  is  the  wai/,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  because  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by 
that  way. 

Neither  did  he  make  satisfaction  unto  God  for  us.  It 
was  impossible  ;  and  what  God  never  required  :  but  he  who 
had  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners,  but  rather  that  they 
should  turn  from  their  wickedness  and  live,  out  of  the  immea- 
surable height  and  depth  of  his  love,  directed  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  teach  mankind  a  never-failing  way  of  being 
reconciled  to  God;  and  that  was  by  sincere  repentance  and 
reformation.  This  was  the  gospel  or  good  tidings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  "  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
He  tells  us,  "  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sin- 
ners to  repentance;"  and  by  that  beautiful,  excellent  para- 
ble of  the  prodigal  son,  he  illustrates  the  tender  mercy  of  his 

•  "  After  his  trial'  Mr.  Elwall  "  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  member  of  a 
seventh  day  Baptist  cluircli.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  attended  frequently  the 
rehgious  assemblies  of  the  Quakers,  and,  it  is  said,  was  sometimes  admitted  to  speak 
among  them.  He  died  in  L ondon,  at  an  advanced  age,  u  ith  an  unsullied  reputation, 
about  the  year  \T\r>."  Mem.  p.  10.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Elwall  was  once  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  his  Trial  was  recommended  by  Sir  John  Pringle  to 
the"  notice  of  Mr.  Boswell.  See  his  Life  of  Johnson,  4to.  l".  p.  303.  1772.  Mr. 
Boswell  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  heretic  Elwall.  and  in  another  of  Llwall  the 
enthtisiast,  but  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
fuch  a  character. 
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God  and  our  God,  of  his  Father  and  our  Father,  without 
any  satisfaction.  The  compassionate  Father  required  none 
at  all,  but  humble  confession  and  submission,  with  sin- 
cere repentance  and  reformation ;  and  then  comes  the  best 
robe,  the  ring,  the  shoes,  and  the  fatted  calf,  to  demon- 
strate the  paternal  acceptance  without  satisfaction  or  sa- 
crifice, but  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  which  he  will  never 
refuse ;  for  he  can  as  soon  cease  to  be  God,  as  cease  to  be 
merciful. 

And  as  to  the  Trinitarians,  nothing  is  more  plain,  than 
that  they  feed  upon  ashes  ;  "  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned 
them  aside,"  because  they  will  not  make  use  of  those 
rational  faculties  which  God  hath  given  them  ;  nor  say, 
"  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  m}^  right-hand  ?"  Otherwise  they 
would  never  flatter  the  humble  Jesus,  nor  make  the  most 
high  God  to  be  a  plurality  of  persons. 

For  as  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (their  third  God)  it  is  evidently 
no  distinct  person  from  God,  any  more  than  a  man's  spirit  is 
a  distinct  person  from  the  man  ;  so  that  the  spirit  of  God  is 
God's  spirit,  as  is  manifest  from  scripture  and  reason.  Gen. 
vi.  3  :  "My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.— . 
And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  : 
And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light. 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters. — And  God  made  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power."  So  that  the  word  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  God, 
are  not  distinct  persons  from  God,  but  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  energy  of  God.  So  the  word  of  a  man  and  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  are  not  distinct  persons  from  the  man,  but 
the  man  himself;  if  his  word  be  false,  or  his  spirit  he 
wicked,  the  man  is  false  and  wicked. 

The  same  degree  of  stupidity  that  leads  Trinitarians  to 
call  the  word  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  God,  distinct  per- 
sons, would  lead  them  to  call  the  wisdom  of  God,  the 
goodness  of  God,  the  love  of  God,  the  peace  of  God,  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  distinct  persons  ;  and 
make  God  to  be  a  Trinity  of  Trinities  ;  for  it  is  certain  God 
is  expressly  called  by  all  those  names. 

But  whosoever  goes  about  to  father  this  absurd  and 
horrid  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  upon  Jesus  Christ,  does 
egregiously  abuse  him  ;  who  told  us  plainly,  his  Father 
was  greater  than  he;  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  of 
himself,  which  is  a  demonstration  that  he  is  not  God : 
For  we  are  sure  God  is  omnipotent,  and  can  do  all  things 
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of  himself;  being  self-existent  and  independent,  the  Su- 
preme Crciitor  of  the  universe  ;  and  in  this  it  is,  that  the 
Unitarians  triumph  as  unanswerable,  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  told  us  his  Father  was  the  only  true  God;  John 
xvii.  o. 

P.  S.     By  these  last  words  of  Christ,  I  myself  was  con- 
vinced many  years  ago.* 

t  Besides  riic  tracts  already  nientioiiea,  Mr.  Elvvall  published,  "  The  grand 
Question  in  Religion  considered  :  whether  we  shall  obey  God  or  Man,  Christ  or 
the  Pope,  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles,  or  Prelates  and  Priests  ;  with  an  Account 
of  the  Author's  Trial."  Also  "  Idolatry  discovered  and  detected,  shewing,  that 
almost  all  the  pretended  Christians,  Creeks,  Papists  and  Protestants,  (except  the 
Unitarians)  are  guilty  of  it,  by  worshipping  a  mortal  Man  as  the  Most  High  God, 
directly  contrary  to  tiie  express  Words  of  the  holy  Prophet,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
Matt.  i'v.  10,  '  Thou  shalt  worship  tlie  Lord  thy  (iod,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serre ;'  with  a  plain  honest  Defence  of  the  sacred  Ten  Commandmenls  of  God  ;  and 
the  Hypocrisy,  Deceit  and  Rebellion  of  all  that  live  in  open  Violation  of  them: 
with  an  account  of  the  Author's  Trial.   1744." 

"  Previously  to  this,  Mr.  Elwall  had  published  a  tract,  entitled,  *  The  supernatual 
Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  proved  to  be  false,  having  no  Foundation  in  the  Pro- 
phets, nor  in  all  the  Old  Testament,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  being  the 
Son  of  David  ;  but  the  main  Prop  and  Support  of  all  the  absurd  Doctrines,  both  of 
Papists  and  Protestants,  to  the  great  Scandal  and  Reproach  of  the  true  Christian 
Religion  :  and  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  real  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.' 
This  piece  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1743.  It  affords  a  strong  specimen  of  a  frank 
and  open  mind,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  it  turned  on  a  point  that  had 
not  then  I  believe,  been  much  discussed  ;  and  on  a  fact  that  had  not  been  avowedly 
denied,  if  even  doubted  by  most  modern  Christians."  Mem.  pp.  6,7.  The  last 
tract  is  noticed  in  "  The  History  of  Early  Opinions,"  HI.  Ch.  xx,  Introd. 
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THE    PREFACE. 

MY  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN, 

In  all  theological  controversies  our  appeal  lies  to  the  Bible, 
which  contains  the  writings  of  the  inspired  prophets,  and  of 
the  apostles  and  evangelists,  who  have  recorded  the  precepts 
and  doctrines  of  Christ.  To  those  who  lived  in  the  times 
in  which  these  books  were  published,  they  were,  no  doubt, 
very  intelligible ;  the  language  in  which  they  are  written, 
and  the  customs  to  which  they  allude,  being  perfectly  known 
to  them.  But  what  was  easy  to  them,  a  long  course  of 
time  has  rendered  extremely  difficult  to  us,  who  use  a  very 
different  language,  and  whose  manners  and  customs  are  so 
exceedingly  unlike  those  of  the  Jews.  On  this  account,  it 
may  puzzle  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  present  age  to  make 
out  the  sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which  could  not  but 
have  been  perfectly  understood  by  the  most  illiterate  person 
in  that  age.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  ignorant  and  un- 
learned  are  very  liable  to  wrest  the  Scriptures,  as  the  apostle 
Peter  says  they  ever  have  done,  while  good  sense  and  sound 
learning  often  maintain  a  very  unequal  contest. 
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It  is  another  unfavourable  circumstance  with  respect  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  country, 
that  the  English  translation  of  them  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  Christian  world  was  but  just  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  Popery,  and  while  the  belief  of  all  those  opi- 
nions which  are  combated  in  the  Appeal  was  almost  uni- 
versally retained.  Our  translators,  therefore,  having  been 
educated  in  the  belief  of,  and  in  a  reverence  for,  those  par- 
ticular opinions,  and  not  having  had  their  minds  sufliciently 
enlightened  to  call  them  in  question,  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
without  any  ill  design,  they  should,  in  many  places  of  their 
version,  have  expressed  their  own  sentiments,  and  not  those 
of  the  apostles.  In  all  these  cases  a  just  translation  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  remove  the  errors  into  which  a  wrong 
translation  has  led  us.  But,  with  respect  to  them,  you,  my 
brethren,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  languages  in 
which  the  Scriptures  were  originally  written,  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  other  persons  for  the  interpretation  of 
them.  You  may,  however,  be  able,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
judge  for  yourselves  concerning  different  translations,  by 
considering,  if  you  will  take  pains  to  reflect  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  rendering  of  a  doubtful  passage  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  general  strain  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  common  sense.* 

Do  not,  however,  immediately  conclude  that  an  inter- 
pretation of  a  passage  in  Scripture  is  unnatural,  because, 
when  it  is  first  proposed  to  you,  it  may  seem  to  be  so  ;  be- 
cause this  may  arise  from  nothing  but  your  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  understand  it  in  a  different  sense,  and 
from  having  imagined,  though  without  sufficient  grounds, 
that  the  tenour  of  Scripture  favoured  a  contrary  sense.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  I  doubt  not,  think  it  very  unnatural  to 
interpret  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  This  is  my  hody^  in  any 
other  than  in  the  most  literal  manner ;  and  they  think  that 
our  Lord's  saying,  upon  another  occasion,  "  Unless  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you,"  abundantly  confirms  their  interpretation. 

Now,  in  this  little  treatise,  I  desire  no  greater  indulgence 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  than  all  Protestants  think 
themselves  justified  in  taking,  when  they  assert,  that  the 
meaning  of  these  figurative  expres<;ions  is,  not  that  the  flesh 
and  blood,  but  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  to  be  received 
and  digested,  that  is,  to  be  improved  and  practised  by  us, 

*  To  assist  such  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Wakefield  published,  in  a  small  volume, 
"  A  New  Translation  of  those  Parts  only  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  wrongly 
translated  in  our  common  Version."     1789- 
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in  order  to  our  final  salvation.  Since  the  very  strongest 
figures  of  speech  are  manifestly  used  in  almost  all  the  books 
of  Scripture,  it  must  be  very  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  most  literal  interpretation  should  alwaj^s  be  the  best. 

I  must  farther  apprise  you,  my  brethren,  that  the  pas- 
sages which  I  have  attempted  to  explain,  being,  for  the  most 
parr,  highly  figurative,  are,  on  that  account,  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult to  understand  ;  so  that,  though  I  may  not  have  hit 
u-'on  the  precise  sense  of  the  writers,  there  may  be  no  doubt, 
from  other  considerations,  that  the  sense  which  I  am  com- 
bating is  not  the  true  one,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that,  because  I  am  wrong, 
my  adversaries  are  right.  In  these  cases  there  is  the  greatest 
room  for  criticism  and  diversity  of  opinion.  I  have  given 
what  at  present  appears  to  me  to  be  the  real  sense  of  every 
text  of  Scripture  which  I  have  taken  into  consideration ; 
but  I  shall  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  new  lights  which 
may  be  thrown  upon  any  of  them  in  future  editions  of  this 
pamphlet. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  great  diffidence  of  my  own  judg- 
ment, I  recommend  what  I  have  now  written  to  your  most 
serious  and  candid  consideration  ;  desiring  that  you  would 
read  it,  with  your  Bibles  at  hand,  turning  to  every  passage 
to  which  I  refer,  and  reading  what  goes  before  and  after  it ; 
because  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  this  manner,  you  will 
see  much  more  reason,  if  not  to  approve  of  my  interpreta- 
tions, yet  to  reject  those  of  my  adversaries,  than  I  have 
suggested  in  this  treatise,  in  which  I  have  made  a  point  of 
being  as  concise  as  I  possibly  could,  consistently  with  per^ 
spicuity. 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  Appeal*  makes  me  hope  that, 
inconsiderable  as  the  performance  is,  it  has  been  the  instru- 
ment of  some  good,  in  the  hands  of  that  Being  who  works 
by  small  things  as  well  as  by  great  ones. 


I.  Of  the  Power  of  Man  to  do  the  Will  of  God. 

That  the  sacred  writers  consider  all  mankind  as  naturally 
possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  do  what  God  requires  of 
them,  is  evident  from  their  earnest  remonstrances  and  ex- 
postulations with  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and 

*  In  the  first  part  of  the  Author's  Memoirs,  dated  1787,  he  says,  "  by  tliis  time 
more  than  thirty  thousand  copies  of  Xh^  Appeal  have  been  dispersed." 
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their  severe  censure  of  them  when  they  refuse  to  comply 
with  their  exhortations.  Nor  was  this  the  case  witli  the 
Jews  and  Christians  only,  who  were  favoured  with  Divine 
revelation.  The  apostle  Paul  evidently  considers  the  Gen- 
tiles also  in  the  same  light;  though,  much  not  being  given 
to  them,  much  was  not  required  of  them. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  this 
apostle  represents  the  Gentile  world,  in  general,  as  having 
grossly  corrupted  themselves  ;  yet,  in  that  very  representa- 
tion, he  not  only  says,  ver.  l^,  19,  that  they  had  subjected 
themselves  to  the  "  wrath  of  God — revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who 
hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness;  because  that  which  may 
be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for  God  hath  shewed 
it  unto  them  ;"  but  also  ver.  32,  that  "  knowing  the  judg- 
ment of  God  (that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death),  they  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in 
them  that  do  them."  So  that  the  degeneracy  and  depravity 
into  which  they  were  sunk  were  owing,  not  to  want  of  abi- 
lity, but  to  wilfulness,  and  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
powers  of  consciefice  with  which  their  Maker  had  endowed 
them,  and  which  continued  unceasing  remonstrances  within 
them.  Reasoning  with  the  Jews,  in  the  second  chapter, 
he  gives  the  following  representation  of  some  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, ver.  14,  lv5,  "  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not 
the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves: 
which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts, 
their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  reasonings 
between  themselves,  accusing  or  else  defending :"  ''^  and  he  adds, 
in  the  26th  and  27th  verses,  "  Therefore,  if  the  uncircumci- 
sion,"  i.  e,  the  uncircumcised  Gentile,  "  keep  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  shall  not  his  uncircurncision  be  counted  for 
circumcision?'*  i.e.  shall  he  not  be  equally  accepted  bv 
God  as  a  righteous  Jew?  "And  shall  not  uncircumcision, 
which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil  the  law,  judge  thee,  who,  by 
the  letter  and  circumcision,  dost  transgress  the  law  ?'*  I  pre- 
sume no  one  will  think  so  meanly  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning 
as  to  suppose,  that  he  here  puts  a  case  which  either  never 
was  true  in  fact,  or  possible  in  nature  ;  but  if  this  case  either 
ever  was  true  in  fact,  or  possible,  those  uncircumcised  Gen- 
tiles, who  should  answer  his  description,  must  certainly 
have  received  from  their  Maker  capacities  and  powers  to  do 

*  See  Taylor,  on  Romans,    P. 
VOL.  II.  2   F 
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the  will  of  God  acceptably.  And  if  others  did  not  act  in 
like  manner,  it  was  not  owing  to  their  not  having  received 
like  natural  powers,  but  to  their  not  making  a  like  improve- 
ment of  them. 

But  let  us  attend  to  some  passages  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  proof  that  man  is  not,  by  nature,  able  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  or  that  his  Maker  has  not  given  him  capacity 
and  ability  to  know  and  do  his  will  acceptably,  without  the 
superadded  operations  of  special  grace  to  remedy  his  natural 
inability. 

1  Cor.  ii.  14:  "  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiri- 
tually discerned.*' 

Upon  this  text  I  would  observe,  first,  that  the  word, 
which  is  here  translated  natural^  properly  signifies  animal., 
or  sensiml.  Thus,  1  Cor.  xv.  44,  45,  the  apostle  uses  the 
same  word  three  times  for  that  body  which  dies,  and  ia 
buried,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  spiritual  body  which  shall 
rise  again  ;  where  the  word  animal  much  better  expresses 
the  apostle's  meaning  than  natural.  Again,  James  uses  it, 
ch.  iii.  15,  where  our  translators  have  rendered  it  sensual: 
*'  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish."  It  is  also  used  ver.  19  of  Jude*s  Epistle, 
and  rendered  sensual:  "  These  be  they  who  separate  them- 
selves, sensual,  having  not  the  spirit."  These  are  all  the 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  where  I  find  this  word  used. 
And  it  appears,  that  where  it  denotes  the  character  of  per- 
sons, or  the  moral  quality  of  things,  our  translators  have 
rendered  it  sensual.  Consequently,  in  consistency  with 
themselves,  they  should  have  rendered  the  text  under  con- 
sideration, "  But  the  sensual  man  (who  has  no  higher  aims 
than  the  gratification  of  his  animal  senses)  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,"  &c.  This  would  have 
been  readily  understood  and  acknowledged  by  all,  and  is 
perfectly  consonant  to  what  he  says  to  the  Romans,  viii.  7, 
"  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be." 

Secondly,  in  this  chapter  the  apostle  assures  the  Corin- 
thians, that  the  doctrinq  which  he  had  preached  to  them 
did  not  take  its  rise  from  worldly  wisdom,  or  philosophy, 
but  was  that  only  which  had  been  revealed  to  the  apostles 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  ver.  10  :  That  he  had  preached  this 
doctrine  in  those  terms  only  which  the  same  spirit  dictated, 
comparing  the  several  particulars  of  it  one  with  aijother. 
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iind  with  those  things  which  the  same  spirit  had  revealed 
to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  old :  That  none  of  the 
\yise  or  powerful  men  of  this  world  had,  or  could  possibly 
have  discovered  these  counsels  of  God  revealed  by  the  spirit 
of  God  in  the  gospel,  which  spirit  the  apostles  have  received, 
that  they  might  know,  and  instruct  others  in  the  things  that 
are  freely  given  us  of  God.  "  But  the  sensual  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,"  revealed  by  it  to  the 
apostles,  and  preached  by  them  to  the  world,  "  for  they  are 
foolishness  to  him,"  contradicting  all  his  former  sentiments 
and  principles,  to  which  he  still  adheres  ;  "  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  ;"  i.  e. 
by  the  sole  instructions  of  the  spirit,  to  which  he  neither 
attends  nor  submits.  "  But  the  spiritual  man  [discerneth  or) 
judgeth  all  things  ;"  i.  e.  all  the  forementioned  things  of 
God  revealed  by  his  spirit,  all  gospel-truths  ;  "  but  he  him- 
self is  discerned  or  judged  of  no  man  ;"  i.  e.  he  is  not  sub- 
jected in  these  respects  to  the  judicature  of  the  powers  of 
this  world,  to  the  principles  of  humau  science,  or  the  rules 
of  human  oratory. 

Hence  I  would  observe,  first,  that  "  the  deep  things  of 
God,"  or  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  which  the  apostle 
speaks  of  in  this  chapter,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel- 
revelation.  Now  it  is  readily  allowed,  that,  as  men  were 
not  endowed  with  any  natural  powers  whereby  they  could 
discover  these,  they  could  not  know  them  before  they  were 
revealed.  But,  then,  they  were  not  under  obligation  to 
know  or  comply  with  them,  till  they  were  revealed.  Se- 
condly, that  they  who  did  not  receive  and  comply  with  them, 
when  revealed,  are  not  represented  as  incapable  through 
want  of  natural  abilities  and  powers,  but  only  as  disquali- 
fied, or  under  a  moral  impotence,  through  sensual  disposi- 
tions which  they  indulged,  and  habits  which  they  had 
contracted. 

By  "  the  spiritual  man"  seems  to  be  primarily  meant  here, 
the  apostles,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  God  revealed  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  ;  but  they  also  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  denomination  who  receive  the  gospel-truths,  believing 
in  the  veracity,  and  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  spirit 
which  revealed  them. 

John  XV.  5 :  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  This 
single  clause  of  a  long  sentence,  being  separated  from  ita 
connexion  with  what  goes  before  it,  is  produced  as  a  proof 
that  man  is  not  able  to  do  the  will  of  God  acceptably, 
without  the  immediate  assistance,  or  operation,  of  special 
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grace  upon  him  through  Christ.  But,  if  we  look  into  ouf 
Lord's  discourse,  we  find  him  exhorting  his  disciples  to 
adhere  steadfastly  to  him  and  his  doctrine,  that  they  might 
"  bring  forth  much  fruit."  He  reminds  them,  that  they  had 
already  gained  much  spiritual  improvement  by  his  instruc- 
tions, ver.  3  :  "  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which 
I  have  spoken  unto  you."  He  intimates  that,  if  they  aban- 
doned him  aixl  his  doctrine,  they  would  deprive  themselves 
of  the  means  of  fruitfulness.  He  is  not  speaking  then  of 
the  natural  powers  of  man,  but  of  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught,  to  render  men  fruitful  in  good  works; 
but  this  seems  necessarily  to  suppose  a  capacity  in  man  to 
understand  and  improve  his  doctrines  to  these  purposes. 

It  seems  to  be  treating  Christ  and  his  words  with  great 
irreverence,  to  apply  them  to  other  purposes  than  those  for 
which  he  used  them.  We  all  readily  agree  that  (in  our 
Lord's  sense  of  the  expression)  without  him  we  can  do  nothing; 
i.  e.  if  we  abandon  him  and  the  gospel,  we  cannot  be  fruit- 
ful in  holiness  or  good  works  ;  and  are  very  thankful  for  the 
provision  he  hath  made,  and  the  assistances  he  hath  afforded 
us  by  his  word,  that  we  may  bring  forth  much  fruit. 

Philip,  ii.  13  :  "  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

In  this  passage  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Philippians  to 
"  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,** 
from  a  grateful  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  granting 
them,  for  that  purpose,  the  instructions  and  motives  of 
the  gospel,  by  which  such  convictions  had  already  been 
awakened  in  them,  as  had  excited  them  both  to  choose  and 
perform  what  God  required.  The  energy,  or  operation  of 
God  here  spoken  of,  seems  to  be  the  energy  of  instruction 
and  persuasion.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  reasonable  and 
powerful  motive  to  us  all  to  work  out  our  salvation,  that 
God,  in  unspeakable  love  and  good-will,  is  continually 
working  in  us,  by  the  truths  and  motives  of  the  gospel,  to 
choose  and  perform  what  he  hath  required  of  us. 

1  Cor.  XV.  10 :  "  But,  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what 
lam.*' 

Let  any  one  carefully  attend  to  the  whole  case  of  Paul's 
conversion,  from  being  a  persecutor,  to  become  a  preacher 
and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  say  whether  it  is 
reasonable  to  draw  general  conclusions  respecting  all  men 
from  such  a  case.  However,  we  will  all  readily  adopt  his 
words,  and  say,  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  his  favours 
freely  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  gospel,  we  are  what  we  are. 
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Eph.  ii.  8 :  "  For  by  grace  areyc  saved  through  faith  ;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves  :   it  is  tlic  gift  of  God." 

The  word  that  doth  not  refer  to  faitli,  as  is  evident  from 
the  original,  but  to  the  preceding  clause  of  the  sentence. 
That  ye  are  saved  by  grace  through  faith,  this  is  "  not  of 
yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  He  is  the  sole  author  of 
this  method  of  salvation. 

Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25 — 27:  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  :  from  all  your  filthi- 
ness,  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new 
heart  will  I  also  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within 
you :  and  1  will  take  a  way  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh.  And  1  will  put  my 
spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and 
ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them.'* 

Look  into  the  prophet  himself,  and  I  think  it  will  appear, 
that  this  is  a  prediction  of  the  restoration  of  the  people  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  country,  at  the  end  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  that  afterwards  they  should  no  more  return  to 
the  practice  of  idolatry,  to  which  their  fathers  had  been  so 
prone.  Now,  the  history  of  that  people  informs  us  that  this 
prediction  was  verified  in  fact.  When  God  promises  to 
give  them  a  new  heart,  and  to  put  a  new  spirit  within  them, 
it  relates  to  the  particular  subject  spoken  of,  viz.  idolatry : 
and,  in  reality,  there  was  a  wonderful  change  wrought  in  the 
dispositions  and  practice  of  that  people  in  this  respect.  This 
was  effected  by  the  deep  impressions  made  upon  them  by 
the  righteous  judgments  of  God  for  the  idolatries  of  their 
forefathers  and  of  themselves.  But  the  new  heart  and  new 
spirit  must  not  be  understood  of  an  universal,  or  general 
change  from  evil  to  good,  because  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  particularly  in  the  gospel-times, 
contradicts  it.  It  may,  however,  refer  to  some  greater 
change  to  be  produced  in  the  moral  character  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  on  their  return  from  their  present  dispersion,  pro- 
duced by  the  consideration  of  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  as  the 
just  punishment  of  their  former  vices.  But  it  seems  a 
strange  perversion,  to  make  this  particular  prediction  to  the 
returning  captives,  a  g^eneral  promise  to  mankind,  at  least  to 
Christians,  of  producing  in  them  a  thorough  change  of  heart 
and  life  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
This  may  be  called  accommodating  Scripture-passages,  but  it 
seems  taking  very  bold  liberties  of  making  what  we  please 
out  of  them,  very  inconsistent  with  a  sincere  belief  in  them, 
as  containing  the  word  of  God. 
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Psalm  li.  10:  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,, and 
fenevv  a  right  spirit  within  me."  <'-!  5'>^i^ 

We  ought  not  to  interpret  the  figurative  expressions  of 
Hebrew  poetry  too  literally,  or  to  expect  it  in  the  rigid  ac- 
curacy of  expression  of  our  Western  prose.  The  psalmist 
seems  to  mean  no  more  by  create,  than  produce,  or  cause  ; 
which  does  not  exclude  the  instrumentality  of  ordinary 
means,  any  more  than  the  word  renew.  Nay,  the"  psalmist 
seems  to  expect  that  the  clean  heart  must  be  created  and 
the  right  spirit  renewed,  not  by  an  immediate  operation  of 
sovereign  and  almighty  grace,  but  by  the  instrumentality  of 
those  ordinary  and  usual  means  of  grace  which  he  had  long 
enjoyed,  and  experienced  the  good  effects  of; ,  and  therefore 
he  adds  in  the  following  words,  ver.  11,"  Cast  me  not  away 
from  thy  presence,"  i,  e.  deprive  me  not  of  the  ordinances 
of  thy  worship  in  the  tabernacle,  where  thou  manifestest  thy 
presence  in  a  glorious  manner,  and  "  take  not  thy  holy  spirit 
from  me,'*  i.  e.  that  holy  spirit  with  the  illuminations  of 
which  he  had,  as  a  prophet,  been  so  often  favoured,  and 
from  which  he  had  reaped  great  spiritual  improvement. 

Luke  xxiii.  43  :  "  To-dav  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Para- 
dise." 

Altliough  certain  writers  and  teachers  of  religion  profess 
not  to  mention  the  case  of  the  penitent  thief  to  encourage 
presumption  and  carelessness  in  any  one,  yet  they  mention 
it  so  often,  and  insist  on  it  so  much,  as  an  instance  of  a  great 
and  sudden  change  taking  place  at  the  last  hour  of  a  poor 
sinner's  life,  at  the  same  time  insinuating  that  the  same 
change  may  take  place  in  others,  (for  the  Lord's  hand  is  not 
shortened,  that  it  cannot  save,  neither  his  ear  heavy,  that  it 
cannot  hear,)  that  I  fear  they  do,  in  fact,  unhappily  encourage 
presumption  and  carelessness  in  many.  Let  us  therefore 
consider  this  case  with  a  little  attention. 

The  above-mentioned  writers,  &c.,  take  for  granted  what 
is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  penitent  thief's  knowledge 
of  Christ,  and  repentance  of  his  own  sins,  commenced  only 
at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  along  with  Jesus,  Bat  is  it 
not  possible,  that  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  might 
have  been  committed  a  long  time  before,  though  he  had 
been  apprehended  for  it  only  very  lately ;  when,  whatever 
change  might  in  the  mean  time  have  been  wrought  in  his 
character  and  conversation,  the  law  must  take  its  course, 
and  he  must  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  his  misdeeds, 
though  he  had  repented  of  them  very  sincerely,  and  become  a 
new  man  ?     The  evangelist  has  said  nothing  that  precludes 
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this  supposition,  and  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  it, 
especially  if  it  will  contribute  to  render  the  circumstances 
of  the  narrative  more  consists  nt  and  accountable.  Let  us 
see  then  what  those  circumstances  are. 

First,  observe  that  this  penitent,  in  the  reproof  which  he 
gave  to  his  fellow-criminal,  makes  a  candid  and  ingenuous 
confession  of  his  crimes,  and  the  justice  of  his  punishment, 
and  that  grounded  upon  a  just  and  proper  principle,  the  fear 
of  God.  Ver.  40,  41 :  "  Dost  thou  not  fear  God,  seeing  thou 
art  in  the  same  condemnation  ?  And  we  indeed  justly,  for 
we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds."  This  seems  much 
more  like  the  language  of  one  who  had  long  reflected  upon, 
been  seriously  affected  with,  and  formed  mature  conclusions 
from  the  sad  subject,  than  of  one  who  was  but  just  now  struck 
with  a  conviction  of  his  sins,  and  a  sense  of  his  miserable 
state. 

Secondly,  observe  also  the  clear  and  confident  declaration 
which  he  makes  concerning  Jesus.  "  This  man  hath  done 
nothing  amiss."  Can  we  suppose  this  declaration  made  by 
a  man  who  had  not  known  any  thing  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  bears  this  testimony  before  this  unhappy  occasion  ?  Doth 
it  not  seem  rather  the  attestation  of  one  who  had  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  rectitude  of  his  character,  and  the 
unblameableness  of  his  conduct  ? 

There  are,  I  readily  acknowledge,  many  difficulties  at- 
tending the  history  of  the  penitent  thief,  which  I  have  nO 
occasion  to  consider  in  this  place,  it  being  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose  to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  probability 
of  repentance  at  the  article  of  death  proving  acceptable,  will 
no  longer  have  countenance  from  it.* 

John  vi.  44,  46  &  6o:  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him. — Every  man 
therefore  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father 
comcth  unto  me. — No  man  can  come  unto  me  except  it  were 
given  unto  him  of  my  Father."  Now,  how  is  it  that  God  is 
elsewhere  said  to  draw  men,  but  by  the  force  of  motives  and 
instructions,  which  suppose  that  men  have  a  power  of 
attending  to  them  and  improving  by  them  ?  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  in  the  whole  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the 
words  quoted  above  are  introduced,  Jesus  is  blHming  the 
Jews  for  their  infidelity;  and  it  would  be  very  extraordinary 
indeed,  if  for  this  purpose  he  should  make  use  of  an  argu- 
ment, which  would  intirely  exculpate  them,  intimating  that 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  do  otherwise. 

See  pp.  3yffkS57.     Also  WJdiart,  Essatf,  1753,  Birmingham,  1817,  p.  34. 
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Our  Lord  sufficiently  gives  us  to  understand  in  what 
sense  he  uses  the  word  drmoing  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 
He  explains  himself  ver.  45:  "  It  is  written  in  the  prophets, 
(Isa.  liv.  13,)  And  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.  Every 
man  therefore  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the 
Father,  cometh  unto  me."  This  was  the  way  in  which  God 
the  Father  drew  some  of  the  Jews  to  Christ  at  that  time  ; 
viz.  such  of  them  as,  influenced  by  reverence,  love  and  duty 
to  him,  heard  attentively,  and  learned  the  truths  which  he 
had  already  taught  them  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  but 
they  who  were  of  a  different  spirit  and  conduct,  with  respect 
to  the  Divine  truths  already  revealed,  could  not  come  to 
Christ,  who  constantly  referred  them  to  the  testimonies  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  in  proof  of  his  Divine  mission.  To 
them  it  was  not  given  "  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  Matt.  xiii.  11.  Agreeably  hereto  he  says 
on  another  occasion,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
1  speak  of  myself,"  John  vii.  17.  And  he  thus  remonstrates 
against  the  unbelieving  Jews,  ch.  v,  39 — 44,  "Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life:  and 
they  are  they  which  testify  of  me. — But  1  know  you,  that 
ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you. — How  can  ye  believe, 
which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 
honour  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?"  This  appears  plainly 
to  be  the  language  of  one  who  considered  the  cause  of  the 
unbelief  of  these  Jews  as  arising,  not  from  natural  inability, 
or  the  with-holding  of  the  grace  of  God,  but  from  contracted 
evil  principles  and  habits,  to  which  they  determinedly  ad- 
hered ;  as  he  speaks  ver.  40,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me 
that  ye  might  have  life." 

H.     Of  Original  Sin. 

That  mankind  are  considerable  sufferers  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  not  denied  ;  but  all  the  evils  which 
Moses  specifies  as  affecting  his  posterity  on  that  account, 
are  of  a  corporeal  and  temporal  nature,  viz.  labour,  sorrow 
and  death.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  body  being 
more  subject  to  disease,  the  mind  may  be  more  feeble,  and 
therefore  more  prone  to  comply  with  some  temptations ; 
but  then  it  should  also  be  considered,  that  a  sickly  consti- 
tution is  favourable  to  many  virtues,  and  we  see  that  a  state 
of  confirmed  health  is  often  highly  dangerous  in  a  moral  re- 
spect ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  our  con- 
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dition  is  more  favourable  to  virtue  than  that  of  Adam. 
That  the  sacred  writers  did  not  consider  it  as,  upon  the 
whole,  worse  than  his,  is  evident  from  their  never  giving 
the  least  hint,  that  any  allowance  will  be  made  to  men  for 
that  natural  disadvantage.  Nay,  many  of  the  sinful  pos- 
terity of  Adam  are  blamed  more  severely  than  he  was  ior  his 
sin  :  and  if  we  consider  his  situation  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  fall,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  had  greater  strength 
of  mind  to  resist  temptation  than  we  are  now  possessed  of 
Since,  however,  some  particular  texts  are  alleged,  to  prove 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  totally  depraved  by  the  fall,  in- 
somuch that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  are  now  alto- 
gether incapable  of  any  good  thought,  word  or  action  ;  and 
moreover,  that  we  are  all  subject  to  the  everlasting  wrath 
of  God  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  I  shall  give  a  brief 
explication  of  the  principal  of  those  texts. 

Gen.  vi.  5  :  "  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man 
was  great  in  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  If  we 
understand  this  passage  literally,  it  will  be  contradicted  by 
thecnaracter  which  is  immediately  afterwards  given  by  Noah, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  ver.  9,  that  he  "  was  a  just  man,  and  per- 
fect in  his  generation,"  and  that  he  "  walked  with  God." 
But  it  is  plain  that  this  wickedness  of  mankind  was  not 
owing  to  any  natural  depravity,  which  their  derivation  from 
Adam  rendered  necessary,  but  that  it  was  a  voluntary  cor- 
ruption, and  had  its  rise  from  themselves  only  ;  for  it  is  said, 
ver.  12,  that  "  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and,  behold,  it 
was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth."  Besides,  this  state  of  the  world  is  alleged  as  a 
justification  of  the  Divine  proceedings  against  them,  whereas, 
if  they  had  been  corrupt  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  it  must 
have  operated  as  a  plea  in  their  favour,  with  that  Being  who 
considers  our  frame,  and  remembers  that  we  are  but  dust. 
If  he  makes  suitable  allowance  for  the  infirmities  of  our 
bodies,  much  more  would  he  consider  the  natural  and 
necessary  disorders  of  our  minds. 

Job  xiv.  4 :  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  ?  not  one."  This  is  a  proverbial  expression,  sig- 
nifying that  nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  its  original ; 
but  Job  is  not  speakinii"  in  this  place  of  the  guilt  and  pol- 
lution of  man,  but  of  his  sorrows  and  mortality. 

Psalm  li.  5  :  "  Behold,  1  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  This  also  has  very  much 
the  air  of  a  proverbial  expression,  signifying  great  depravity 
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of  heart,  and  very  early  habits  of  vice.  That  it  was  not 
intended  to  express  a  natural  and  invincible  propensity  to 
vice,  is  plain,  because  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
tenour  of  the  whole  psalm,  in  which  the  humble  author 
seems  disposed  to  aggravate,  rather  than  to  extenuate  his 
offences,  to  which  this  last-mentioned  consideration  would 
have  greatly  contributed. 

Rom.  V.  12 — 14:  "  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned,"  &c. 

I  think  a  careful  and  impartial  reader  will  observe,  that 
the  apostle  speaks  not  here  of  the  death  of  children,  whom 
he  does  not  once  mention,  or  refer  to,  through  the  whole 
argument.  But  he  speaks  of  those  who  were  not  only 
capable  of  sinning  but  had  actually  sinned,  and  refers  us  to 
the  Mosaic  history  of  mankind  in  the  ages  between  the  fall 
of  Adam  and  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses.  Sin  and 
death  entered  into  the  world  by  Adam,  and  death  hath 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned,  conse- 
quently must  have  transgressed  some  law,  ver.  13,  14.  For, 
before  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  "  sin  was  in  the 
world,  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law  ;"  and 
the  law  of  Moses  they  could  not  sin  against  before  it  was 
given.  "  Nevertheless,  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression,"  i.  e.  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
or  violating  any  positive  law  of  life  given  to  them.  What 
law  then  had  they  sinned  against }  Most  evidently,  the 
law  of  righteousness  which  God  had  written  on  their  hearts  ; 
the  sanction  of  which  they  were  also  well  apprised  of  (as  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  in  general,  ch.  i.  32,  of  this 
epistle),  "  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they 
which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only 
do  the  same,  btit  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them.** 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  of  the  sin 
of  Adam  being  imputed  to  make  men  sinners,  and  subject 
them  to  death  ;  but  of  actual  and  personal  sins,  and  of 
death  as  the  recompense  of  them.  Now  look  into  the 
Mosaic  history  of  this  period,  and  we  find  before  the  flood, 

"  that  the  wickedness  of  men  was  great  in  the  earth." 

Gen.  vi.  5  :  "  The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before  God,  and 
the  earth  was  filled  with  violence. — For  all  flesh  had  cor- 
rupted his  way  upon  the  earth,"  v-er.  11,  12.  And  after  the 
flood,  excepting  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  we  have  little  else  recorded  besides  transgres- 
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sions  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  sins  which  men  com- 
mitted, though  "  not  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression." As  to  the  death  of  infants  ;  God  the  great  giver 
of  life,  hath,  undoubtedly  a  perfect  right  to  resume  it, 
wluMiever  it  sc^emeth  meet  to  his  infinite  wisdom.  I3ut  1 
do  not  recollect  that  the  sacred  writers  do  any  where  re- 
present it  as  a  punishment  either  for  Adam*s  sin,  or  their 
own.  In  a  icw  cases  they  speak  of  it  as  a  punishment  of 
the  sin  of  their  inunediate  parents,  but  then,  as  a  punish- 
ment to  their  parents,  who  had  sinned,  not  to  the  children 
who  had  not  sinned. 

Rom.  V.  6,  8 :  "  For  when  we  were  yet  without 
strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  But 
God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.'' 

Let  the  intelligent  reader  judge  for  himself,  whether  the 
apostle  does  not  speak  here  of  the  state  of  mankind  (par- 
ticularly of  himself  and  the  persons  he  writes  to)  before 
Christ's  death,  and  the  consequent  publication  of  the  gospel 
to  the  world,  and  intimate  that  the  case  is  very  different 
since  that  happy  event  ?  Doth  he  not  plainly  make  the 
distinction  in  both  verses,  that  we  might  not  mistake  his 
meaning?  "  When  we  were  yet  without  strength,"  and 
*'  while  we  were  yet  sinners.'^  But  doth  the  case  continue 
the  same,  since  Christ  died,  with  those  to  whom  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  are  imparted  ?  Then  hath  Christ  died,  and 
the  gospel  been  published  in  vain.  Yet  some  writers  re- 
present the  state  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  who 
have  received  the  gospel,  as  just  the  same  as  to  strength^ 
with  them  who  had  not  received  it,  and  who  lived  before  it 
was  published.  Surely,  any  of  us  would  be  displeased  to 
have  our  words  wrested  to  purposes  so  different  from  our 
intentions  ;  especially,  when  we  had  endeavoured  to  guard 
them  from  such  abuse.  God  our  maker  hath  given  us  intel- 
ligent capacities,  suited  to  those  discoveries  which  he  hath 
made  of  his  will,  whether  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  reve- 
lation ;  he  hath  given  us  also  freedom  of  choice  and  action 
for  the  conduct  of  ourselves  ;  he  hath  granted  us  the  light 
and  motives  of  the  gospel  for  our  fuller  instruction  and  per- 
suasion ;  he  is  ever  present  with  us  and  ready  to  assist  our 
sincere  endeavours  to  know  and  to  do  his  will ;  surely,  then, 
it  is  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  him,  to  say  that  we  are  still 
"  without  strength,"  and  if  we  be  sinners,  it  is  wholly  our 
own  fault.  As  for  the  Gentiles,  even  the  worst  of  them,  the 
apostle  no  where  ascribes  their  want  of  strength,  to  their  not 
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having  received  from  their  Maker  sufficient  abilities  to 
know  and  do  his  will  acceptably,  but  to  their  having  volun- 
tarily corrupted  themselves  and  one  another,  and  thereby 
lost  the  abilities  which  God  had  given  them,  and  become 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

Kom.  viii.  7,  8  :  "  Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be.  So  then,  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot 
please  God." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  apostle  speaks  here  only  of  per- 
sonal character  and  conduct,  and  the  effects  of  them  in 
producing  governing  habits  ;  but  not  at  all  of  any  corrup- 
tion or  depravity  of  the  nature  of  man  effected  by  Adam^s 
sin,  whereby  he  is  become  incapable  of  doing  that  which  is 
good,  or  of  pleasing  God.  Adam,  or  his  sin,  is  not  men- 
tioned by  the  apostle  in  treating  of  this  subject.  It  is  readily 
acknowledged,  that  a  person  who  attaches  himself  to  the 
gratification  of  his  carnal  or  sensual  appetites  and  passions, 
cannot  perform  the  will  of  God,  but  must  daily  become  more 
and  more  alienated  from  him  and  from  his  duty ;  but  this  is 
saying  no  more  than  that  a  wicked  man  cannot  be  a  good 
man,  or  please  God  so  long  as  he  continues  wicked.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  man  is  unable  to  hear,  un- 
derstand, and  receive  salutary  convictions  from  the  truths 
of  God,  revealed  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  thereby  be- 
come changed  in  his  sentiments,  dispositions  and  conduct, 
and  from  "  carnally-minded"  become  "  spiritually-minded." 
The  various  forms  of  speech  which  the  apostle  uses  in  the 
preceding  and  following  verses  seem  only  to  express  one  and 
the  same  thing,  viz.  the  change  produced  in  the  dispositions 
and  conduct  of  men  by  preaching  the  gospel  to  them,  and 
their  attention  to  it,  and  sincere  reception  of  it,  together 
with  the  happy  effects  and  consequences  of  it. 

Eph.  ii.  3  :  "  And  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even 
as  others." 

If  we  compare  the  passages  in  which  the  apostle  uses  the 
word  nature,  we  shall  find  that  he  did  not  mean  by  it  that 
internal  frame,  constitution  or  condition  of  being,  where- 
with God  our  maker  hath  formed  us  ;  but  that  external  con- 
dition, or  those  outward  circumstances  (especially  with 
relation  to  God  and  religious  concerns)  in  which  Divine 
Providence  hath  caused  us  to  be  born  and  live.  Human 
nature,  in  our  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  the  same  in  all  man- 
kind ;  but  different  persons  may  be  brought  forth  into  life, 
and  spend  it  under  very  different  natural  circumstances,  in 
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the  apostle's  sense  of  the  word  nature.  Thus  Rom.  ii.  14, 
he  says,  "  When  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do 
by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,"  and  vcr.  27, 
*'  Shall  not  uncircumcision,  which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil 
the  law,  judge  thee  ?"  &c.  He  here  plainly  speaks  not  of  an 
internal  trame,  constitution  or  powers,  or  of  what  we  call  a 
nature,  which  the  Gentiles  had,  different  from  that  of  the 
Jews;  but  of  their  external,  moral  and  religious  state  and 
circumstances,  as  destitute  of  the  instructions  and  assist- 
ances of  the  law  of  Moses,  by  which  they  were  much  below 
the  Jews.  Again,  in  the  remonstrance  which  he  tells  us  he 
made  to  Peter,  we  find  these  words,  Gal.  ii.  15,  "  We 
who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles  ;" 
when  certainly  he  doth  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the 
Jews  had  a  different  sort  of  nature,  or  internal  constitution, 
whereby  they  were  Jews  ;  but  only  we  who  are  natural- 
born  Jews,  and  have  all  along  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  that 
people.  So  likewise  in  the  text  under  consideration,  hav- 
ing spoken  of  the  Ephesians  as  formerly  "  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  wherein,  in  time  past,  ye  walked,  according 
to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience  ;"  he  adds,  ver.  3,  "  among  whom  also  we 
all  had  our  conversation  in  times  past,  in  the  lust  of  our 
flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind." 
Observe,  hitherto  he  speaks  of  external  condition  and  circum- 
stances, and  of  personal  character  and  actual  vices,  and  not  at 
all  of  internal  constitution,  or  a  nature  corrupted  by  the  effects 
of  Adam's  sin.  He  adds,  "  and  were  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,"  even  as  others;  i.e.  (conformable  to  his  use  of  the  word 
nature  in  other  places)  in  consequence  of  our  birth  and  situ- 
ation among  children  of  disobedience,  where  we  were  kept 
ignorant  of  the  truth,  deceived  by  false  principles,  and  mis- 
led by  bad  examples,  we  ourselves  were  children  of  wrath, 
as  others  about  us  were,  and  many  still  continue.  By 
children  of  wrath  I  apprehend  the  apostle  does  not  mean 
here  objects  of  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of  God,  but  only 
describes  further  the  personal  character  of  those  whom  he  so 
denominates.  As  in  the  close  of  the  former  verse  he  had 
mentioned  children,  or  sons  of  disobedience,  i.  e.  disobe- 
dient children,  (and  1  Pet.  i.  14,  speaks  of  "  obedient  chil- 
dren,*' in  the  original  it  is  children  of  obedience)  so  here  he 
mentions  "  children  of  wrath,"  i.  e.  wrathful,  furious,  malig- 
nant and  mischievous  persons.  In  a  striking  and  beauti- 
ful figure,  he  represents  disobedience  and  wrath  under  the 
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persons  of  two  fruitful  mothers,  whose  offspring  they  had 
been.  Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  comes  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  chapter  to  exhort  the  Ephesian  Christians 
to  a  conversation  conformable  to  the  vocation  wherewith  they 
were  called^  and  quite  the  reverse  of  the  description  he  gives 
in  this  verse  of  their  former  character  and  conduct,  he  begins 
with  describing  it  thus,  ver.  S,  3  :  "  With  all  lowliness  and 
meekness,  with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in 
love.  Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace."  He  also  concludes  the  chapter  thus:— 
*'  Let  all  bitterness  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil-speaking,  be  put  away  from  you  with  all  malice.  And 
be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
another,  even  as  God  in  Christ  hath  forgiven  you."  Do  we 
not  see  a  greater  propriety  ^nd  force  in  these  exhortations, 
when  we  consider  them  as  addressed  to  persons  who  had 
formerly  been  "  children  of  wrath"  ? 

III.     Of  Election  and  Reprobation, 

Rom.  ix.  11 — 16  :  "  For  the  children  being  not  yet  born, 
neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of 
God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of 
him  that  calleth,  it  was  said  unto  her,  The  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger ;  as  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau 
have  I  hated.  What  shall  we  say  then,  is  there  unrigh- 
teousness with  God?  God  forbid  ;  for  he  saith  to  Moses,  I 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will 
have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion.  So 
then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth, 
but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy,"  &c. 

These  verses,  and  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  relate  not  to 
the  election  of  particular  persons  to  eternal  life,  but  to  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  from 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
apostle  is  not  speaking  in  this  place  of  the  final  state,  or 
indeed  of  the  persons  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  but  of  their  pos- 
terity, and  that  only  with  a  view  to  temporal  privileges  and 
prerogatives.* 

The  whole  body  of  Christians,  consisting  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  are  frequently  styled  the  chosen,  and  elect  of  God, 
on  account  of  their  external  privileges,  as  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  had  been  so  named  before,  on  the  same  account. 

*  See  the  conclusion  of  Doddridge's  Note  ou  Rom.  ix.  IS. 
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This  is  an  easy  and  plain  sense  of  election,  reflects  not  at  all 
on  the  perfections  of  God,  is  consistent  with  the  offers  and 
exhortations  of  Scripture,  and  preserves  a  harmony  between 
the  language  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate the  Divine  conduct  in  the  ealling  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  apostle  alleges  some  facts,  in  whieh  not  whole  nations, 
but  particular  persons  are  spoken  of,  and  which  seem  to 
imply,  that  their  minds  were  under  supernatural  influence 
in  forming  bad  as  well  as  good  resolutions;  and  there  are 
other  passages  of  Scripture  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  look 
the  same  way. 

The  hardness  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  Exod.  viii.  32,  Rom.  ix. 
17,  the  obstinacy  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  Deut.  ii.  30, 
and  the  unbelief  of  many  of  the  Jews,  Isa.  vi.  10,  Matt, 
xiii.  14,  Mark  iv.  12,  Luke  viii.  12,  John  xii.  40,  Acts 
xxviii.  26,  Rom.  xi.  8,  are  all  ascribed  to  the  purpose,  act, 
or  decree  of  God,  who  had  important  designs  to  answer 
by  means  of  these  blameable  determinations  of  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  persons  believe  and  obey  the  gospel,  it 
is  ascribed  to  the  Divine  influence  upon  their  minds. 

Matt.  xi.  25,  Q6:  "I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight."  John 
vi.  37  :  '*  AH  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me.'* 
See  also  John  xvii..  Acts  xvi.  14.  And  the  Lord  opened 
the  heart  of  Lydia,  "  that  she  attended  to  the  things  that 
were  spoken  of  Paul."  Moreover,  every  thing  of  this 
nature  is  expressly  referred  to  the  arbitrary  disposition  of 
God,  in  Rom.  ix.  18 — 23  :  "  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth. 
Thou  wilt  say,  then,  unto  me.  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault, 
for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art 
thou,  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed 
say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus.? 
Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto 
dishonour?  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and 
to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long- 
suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ;  and 
that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  before  prepared  unto 
glory.'* 

To  understand  such  passages  as  these,  Ave  should  con. 
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sider,  that  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  God  is  said  to 
do  those  things,  which  come  to  pass  according  to  the 
natural  course  of  things,  as  well  as  to  perform  things  of  a 
miraculous  nature  ;  because  they  take  place  in  consequence 
of  the  laws  which  he  has  originally  established.  And,  cer- 
tainly, if  God  had  not  made  men  liable  to  be  seduced  by 
temptation,  they  would  not  have  sinned,  any  more  than 
they  could  embrace  truth  without  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  it ;  and  it  must  depend  upon  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  whether  he  will  afford  men  more,  or  fewer 
advantages  for  attaining  to  knowledge,  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. But,  notwithstanding  this,  if  the  means  have  been 
such  as  would  have  been  effectual,  provided  there  had  been 
no  criminal  prejudice  to  frustrate  them,  men  are  blamed, 
and  God  is  just  and  wise  in  punishing  them,  as  well  as  in 
rewarding  those  whose  minds  are  so  disposed,  as  to  receive 
advantage  from  the  means  of  virtue  and  knowledge  which 
are  afforded  them. 

Now  that  in  this  sense  the  sacred  writers  considered  God 
as  just  to  all  mankind,  is  evident  from  the  many  earnest  ex- 
hortations and  expostulations  addressed  to  sinners  in  the 
books  of  Scripture,  and  from  the  blame  and  reproach  which 
men  are  represented  as  incurring,  when  they  continue  in 
vice  and  ignorance.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  persons 
could  be  so  inconsistent  with  themselves,  as  to  exhort 
sinners  to  repent,  and  to  blame  and  reproach  them  for  not 
repenting,  if  they  did  not  consider  them  as  having  a  natural 
power  to  comply  with  the  exhortation.  Nay,  in  this  very 
passage  of  the  apostle  Paul,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  of  2iny  thing  in  all 
the  hooks  of  Scripture,  God  is  represented  as  enduring,  with 
tnuch  long-suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  Jitted  to  destruction, 
which  evidently  implies  that  they  had  sufficient  power  and 
time  to  repent,  and  to  prevent  their  impending  destruction  ; 
and  therefore  proves  that  their  destruction  was  not  decreed, 
but  in  case  of  their  impenitence. 

How  much  soever,  therefore,  the  sacred  writers  refer  to 
God  upon  particular  occasions,  and  whatever  use  they  may 
suppose  that  his  infinite  wisdom  will  make  of  the  errors 
and  vices  of  some  individuals  of  mankind,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue  more  at  large,  we 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  they  considered  every  man's  own 
determination  as  final  with  respect  to  his  future  state  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  neither  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh, 
nor  even  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  had  any  necessary  con- 
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nexion  with  their  state  after  death.  The  former  might  be 
hard-hearted  with  respect  to  the  Hebrews,  and  either  re- 
warded tor  other  virtues,  or  punished  for  other  vices,  in  a 
future  state  ;  and  if  the  unbelii'ving  Jews  were  in  other 
respects  such  men  as  l*aul,  who  had  a  zeal  for  (Jod,  though 
not  according  to  knowledge,  tliey  may  find  mercy  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  There  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the 
Scriptures  which  represents  the  future  misery  of  any  indi- 
vidual of  mankind  as  determined  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of 
God;  but  a  thousand  passages  in  which  it  is  expressly  said, 
that  the  future  state  of  all  mankind  depends  entirely  upon 
their  own  voluntary  actions 

After  these  observations,  short  remarks  on  another  pas- 
sage may  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

llom.  viii.  28 — 30  :  "  And  we  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose.  For  whom  he  did  fore- 
know, he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
justified  ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified." 

All  that  we  can  fairly  infer  from  this  passage  is,  that  the 
end  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  or  of  the  calling  of  man- 
kind to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  is  their  sanctification  and 
future  glory;  for  it  is  manifest  that  all  who  are  called  are 
not  justified.  If  this  term  called  be  restricted  in  its  mean- 
ing, let  it  be  restricted  by  St.  Paul  himself,  viz.  to  those 
who  love  God  ;  which  is  sufficiently  represented  as  depend- 
ing upon  men  themselves,  by  being  the  subjects  of  precept 
and  exhortation.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
with  all  thv  heart,"  &c. 

IV.     Of  the  Dimnity  of  Christ. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  from  the  whole  tenourof  the 
New  Testament,  than  that  the  person  who  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Father  is  the  only  true  God,  exclusive 
of  the  Son,  or  any  other  being  whatever.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  single  and  unconnected  passages,  especially 
in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  seem  to  favour  the 
contrary  opinion,  namely,  that  of  the  Dvinity  of  Christ. 
The  intimate  union  which  subsisted  between  God  and 
Christ,  the  powers  communicated  to  him  by  God,  especially 
after  his  resurrection   and  ascension,  and  the  distinguished 
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honours  conferred  upon  him,  easily  lead  us  to  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  most  considerable  of  these  expressions,  and 
make  it  evident  that  nothing  was  meant  by  them  in  the 
least  derogatory  from  the  sole  proper  Divinity,  and  absolute 
Supremacy  of  the  Father. 

I.  Christ  being  appointed  the  king  and  judge  of  men,  has 
powers  given  him  adapted  to  those  offices,  especially  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  prerogative  of  de- 
claring the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  always  accompanies 
regal  authority;  but  being  assisted  by  divine  wisdom  and 
discernment,  as  well  as  by  divine  power,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  high  office,  it  is,  in  effect,  the  same  thing  as  the  judg- 
ment and  mercy  of  God,  displayed  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  at 
such  expressions  as  these — Matt.  ix.  4  :  "And  Jesus 
knowing  their  thoughts."  John  ii.  25:  "He  knew  what 
was  in  man."  Matt.  ix.  2  :  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
The  multitude,  who  saw  Christ  exerting  a  miraculous 
power  upon  this  occasion,  and  heard  him  express  himself  in 
this  manner,  had  no  idea  of  his  claiming  any  extraordinary 
power  as  naturally  inherent  in  himself;  for  it  is  said,  ver.  8, 
that  "  when  the  multitude  saw  it,  they  marvelled,  and 
glorified  God,  which  had  given  such  power  unto  men.** 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  indeed,  said  within  themselves, 
upon  this  occasion,  ver.  3,  "  This  man  blasphemeth.**  But 
the  Jews  called  it  blasphemy  to  pretend  to  be  the  Christ;  for 
when  the  high-priest  solemnly  adjured  our  Lord  "  by  the 
living  God,"  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  that  he  would  tell  him  whe- 
ther he  was  "the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  and  our  Lord 
expressly  replied  that  he  was  the  Christ,  we  read,  ver.  65, 
"  then  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  he  hath 
spoken  blasphemy.*' 

Col.  ii.  9 :  "  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness'  of  the  god- 
head bodily.**  This  is  a  very  proper  expression,  being 
strictly  and  literally  true,  though  Christ  himself  was  a  mere 
man,  since  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  one  true  God,  the 
Father,  were  manifest  in,  and  acted  by  him,  agreeably  to 
his  own  declarations,  that  the  words  which  he  spake  were 
not  his  own,  l>ut  the  Father*s  who  sent  him,  and  that  the 
Father  within  him  did  the  works.  Nay,  this  very  expres- 
sion, that  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  dwelled  or  resided  in 
him,  seems  to  imply  that  it  did  not  naturally  belong  to  him. 
Besides,  phrases  similar  to  this  are  applied  by  way  of  figure, 
to  Christians  in  general.  They  are  said  to  be  "  partakers 
of  the  Divine  nature,**  2Tet.  i'.  4,  to  "  be  filled  with  all  the. 
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fulness  of  God/'  Eph.  iii.  19,  and  to  be  "  the  fulness  of  him 
that  fiUetli  all  in  all,"  Eph.  i.  i?3. 

These  observations  will  easily  help  us  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  Christ  being-  called  "  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God,"  Col.  i.  Iv5,  *2  Cor.  iv.  4,  "  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,"  Heb,  i.  3,  and  also  his  "  being  in  the 
form  of  God,"  Philip,  ii.  6;  for  they  all  allude  to  the  divine 
power  and  wisdom  which  were  displayed  in  him  when  he 
was  on  earth,  but  more  especially  now  that  he  is  ascended 
into  heaven  :  at  the  same  time,  Christ  being  called  only  the 
image  of  God,  is  a  sufficient  intimation  that  he  is  not  God 
himself.  Indeed,  if  this  expression  was  to  be  allowed  to  be 
any  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  it  would  follow  that 
Adam  was  God  ;  for  it  is  said,  Gen.  i.  2(),  27,  that  "  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image,"  and  after  his  likeness. 

It  is  with  as  little  appearance  of  reason  that  Christ  is 
argued  to  be  very  and  eternal  God,  because  he  is  styled  the 
Son  of  God;  for  all  Christians  have  the  same  appellation. 
1  John  iii.  2:  "  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God."  We  are 
also  called  not  only  the  children  but  also  the  "  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,"  Rom.  viii.  17.  Adam  is 
more  especially  called  "  the  son  of  God,"  Luke  iii.  38,  and 
Ephraim  is  called  his  "  dear  son,"  Jer.  xxxi.  20. 

John  x.  30 :  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  xiv.  10  :  "I  am 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me."  That  is,  we  are  one 
in  design  and  interest.  But  whatever  be  the  union  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  it  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  his 
disciples  are  capable  of  it  with  respect  to  them  both;  for,  in 
Christ's  prayer  for  his  disciples,  he  says,  John  xvii.  20 — 23, 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
shall  believe  on  me  throu2:h  their  word,  that  they  all  may  be 
one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us  : — and  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  1  have 
given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one  ;  1  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one, 
and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and 
hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved  me." 

John  v.  23  :  "  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father  ;"  that  is,  as  well  as  the  Father. 
The  same  word  is  used,  where  it  can  have  no  other  sense,  in 
John  xvii.  23,  "  And  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved 
me;"  that  is,  not  in  the  same  degree,  but  in  like  manner  as. 
To  explain  the  sense  of  the  entire  passap:e  in  which  the 
words  above-mentioned  occur,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
Jews  had  persecuted  Jesus,  because  he  had  made  a  man 
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whole  on  the  sabbath-day.  By  way  of  apology,  he  says, 
ver.  17,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto;"  that  is,  in  the 
course  of  his  providence  on  the  sabbath,  as  well  as  on  other 
days,  and  I  work  ;  that  is,  on  the  sabbath-day  also.  Upon 
this  the  Pharisees  were  more  enraged,  because  he  culled  God 
Ms  Father^  and  because  he  made  himself  (not  equal  with  God, 
as  we  render  it)  but  like  unto  God,  assuming  so  much  of  his 
prerogative,  as  to  claim  the  privilege  of  working  on  the 
sabbath-da\^  as  well  as  God.  However,  to  shew  them  that 
he  meant  nothing  arrogant  in  what  he  had  said,  and  that 
this  privilege  was  given  to  him  by  God,  he  immediately 
replies,  ver.  ly,  "  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you,  the  Son 
can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do; 
for  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doetli  the  Son 
likewise."  He  then  proceeds  to  represent  all  his  extraordi- 
nary power  as  the  gift  of  his  Father,  ver.  20 — 93  :  "  For  the 
Father  Icveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  all  things  that  him- 
self doeth  ;  and  he  will  shew  him  greater  works  than  these, 
that  ye  may  marvel.  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead, 
and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he 
will.  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed 
all  judgment  unto  the  Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth 
not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him." 
Indeed,  this  very  last  clause  sufficiently  shews  that  the 
honour  to  which  Christ  is  entitled  is  not  on  account  of  ^yhat 
he  is,  or  has,  of  himself,  but  on  account  of  what  he  derives 
from  God,   as  his  ambassador. 

H.  Very  high  titles  are  justly  given  to  Christ  as  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  especially  as  superin- 
tending the  affairs  of  his  church,  and  as  controulling  what- 
ever can  affect  the  interest  of  his  church.  Thus  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  styles  him  "  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith  ;"  Heb.  xii.  2.  He  is  also  said  to  be  the 
"  head  over  all  things  to  his  church  ;"  Eph.  i.  22.  These 
high  titles  are  attributed  to  Jesus  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  glory,  and  universal  dominion,  to  which  he  is  exalted  by 
the  Father. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  use  of 
a  phrase  of  the  same  import  with  this  of  the  apostle  John, 
where  he  only  means  to  express  the  unchangeableness  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  the  connexion  of  it,  with  what 
goes  before  and  after,  makes  very  evident.  Heb.  xiii.  7 — 9  •' 
"  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow,  con- 
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sidcring  the  end  of  their  conversation,  Jesus  Christ  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Be  not  carried  about 
with  divers  and  straiii^c  doctrines."  Tiie  vviiolc  is  intended 
to  incuU^ito  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  phiin,  from  ninny  passages  in  the  hook  of  Il(!vehition, 
that  the  author  of  it  considered  Christ  as  a  person  subordi- 
nate to  the  Father,  and  the  minister  of  his  will,  and  there- 
fore no  single  expression  should  be  interpreted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  imply  the  contrary.  The  very  first 
words  of  the  book  sufficiently  express  this  :  "  The  Revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him  ;"  ver.  G  : 
who  "  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  Ciod,  and  (or 
rather,  even)  his  Father;"  ii.  96,  27.  "  And  he  that  over- 
cometh  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I 
give  power  over  the  nations — even  as  I  received  of  my  Fa- 
ther ;"  iii.  12.  "  Him  that  overcometh  will  1  make  a  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out,  and 
1  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  of  my  God,  which  is  new  Jerusalem,  which 
cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  my  God  ;"  ver.  21.  "  To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne, 
even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father 
in  his  throne."  Farther,  this  writer,  evidently  speaking  of 
Christ  in  his  highest  capacity,  uses  the  following  expres- 
sions, ver.  14:  "  These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faitliful 
and  true  witness,  the  beginning  (or  the  most  excellent)  of 
the  creation  of  God  ;**  which  plainly  implies  that,  how  ex- 
cellent soever  he  may  be,  he  is  but  a  creature. 

Matt,  xxviii.  20  :  "  And,  lo,  1  am  with  you  alway,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world.*'*  Christ,  who  is  constituted  head 
over  all  things  to  his  church,  undoubtedly  takes  care  of  its 
interests,  and  attends  to  whatever  concerns  his  disciples  ; 
and  being  with  a  person,  and  taking  care  of  him,  are,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  equivalent  expressions.  See  Gen.xxi. 
20,22,  xxviii.  lo,  xxxix.  2.  Besides,  Christ,  having  a  near 
relation  to  this  earth,  may  even  be  personally  present  with 
his  disciples  when  they  little  think  of  it.-j*  But  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  he  be  personally  present  every  where 
at  the  same  time  ;  since  God  may  communicate  to  him  a 
power  of  knowing  distant  events,  of  which  he  appeared  to 

•  "  And  behold !  1  will  be  with  you  continually  to  the  end  of  the  atje — meaning 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensntion."  See  Wakefield's  Matthew,  p.  414;  also  oa 
Ch.  xiii.  39,  p-  19^- 

t  Some  of  the  Author's  ns/^ociates  will  probably  recollect  that  he  was  much  dis- 
posed to  indulge  this  gratifying  thoughl. 
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be  possessed  when  Lazarus  was  sick.  This  is  certainly  no 
greater  a  power  than  God  may  communicate  to  any  of  his 
creatures. 

Another  passage,  which  seems  to  suppose  the  omnipre- 
sence of  Christ,  is,  Matt,  xviii.  20:  "  For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  1  in  the 
midst  of  them."  But  if  we  consider  the  whole  of  this  pas- 
sage, in  which  our  Lord  is  speaking  of  the  great  power  of 
which  his  apostles  would  be  possessed,  and  especially  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  prayers,  we  shall  be  satisfied,  that  he  could' 
only  mean  by  this  form  of  expression  to  represent  their 
power  with  God,  when  they  were  assembled  as  his  disciples, 
and  prayed  so  as  became  his  disciples,  to  be  the  same  as  his 
own  power  with  God  ;  and  God  heard  him  always.*  That 
our  Lord  could  not  intend  to  speak  of  himself  as  the  God 
who  heareth  prayer^  is  evident  from  his  speaking  of  the 
Father,  in  this  very  place,  as  the  person  who  was  to  grant 
their  petitions  ;  ver.  19  :  "  Again  I  say  unto  you,  that  if  two 
of  you  shall  agree  on  earth,  as  touching  any  thing  that  they 
shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven," 

in.  Considering  the  great  power  with  which  Christ  was 
invested  on  earth,  and  more  especially  the  authority  to  which 
he  is  exalted  now  that  he  is  in  heaven,  it  is  certainly  right 
that  a  very  high  degree  of  respect  should  be  paid  to  him; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  this  is  expressed,  and  espe- 
cially because  the  word  worship  is  made  use  of  on  those 
occasions  in  our  English  translation,  some  persons  have  been 
confirmed  in  their  opinion,  that  he  is  the  proper  object  of 
supreme  or  divine  worship,  and  is  therefore  truly  and  pro- 
perly Godif  but  any  person,  who  will  consider  the  real 
import  of  the  following  passages,  must  see  that  they  aflford 
no  foundation  for  such  a  conclusion. 

Heb.  i.  6 :  "  When  God  "  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten 
into  the  world,  he  saith.  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him."  Also  the  leper,  Matt.  viii.  2 — the  ruler,  Matt.  ix. 
18 — the  woman  of  Canaan,  Matt.  xv.  25 — the  poor  people 
in  the  ship,  Matt.  xiv.  33 — and  his  disciples.  Matt,  xxviii, 

*  See  Wakefield  on  Matthew,  xviii.  20,  Note,  p.  260. 

t  The  argument  of  "  Christ's  high  power  and  authority,  as  a  ground  of  worship," 
is  well  considered  in  pp.  151 — 153,  4th  Ed.  of  "  The  Apology  of  Theophilus  Lind- 
sey."  That  devout  and  unwearied  student  of  the  Scriptures  was  taught,  by  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  to  have  no  object  of  religious  worship  besides  the  Father  who 
had  sent  hinif  yet  truly  honoured  the  Son,  by  exemplifying  his  precepts  in  the  bene- 
volent activity  of  a  long  life,  and  relying  on  his  promises  during  wearisome  nights 
and  months  of  vanity.  Here  it  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  some  grateful  recollec- 
tious,  and  to  testify  that  we  have  seen. 
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9 — 17,  are  all  said  to  have  worshipped  him.  But  the  very 
circumstances  iu  which  this  worship  was  paid  to  Christ  sul- 
ficiently  prove  that  Divine  worship  was  not  intended  ;  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  had  no  expectation  of 
any  other  person  than  a  man,  lor  their  Messiah  ;  and  when 
Nicodenius  was  convinced  ot"  the  miraculous  power  of 
Jesus,  he  concluded,  not  that  he  was  God^  but  that  he  must 
have  been  empowered  by  God;  for  he  says,  John  iii.  9, 
"  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God  ; 
for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except 
God  be  with  him."  Besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Greek  word,  which,  in  the  above-mentioned  passages,  is 
rendered  worship,  is  frequently  used  to  express  a  very  high 
degree  of  respect ;  but  such  as  may  be  lawfully  paid  to  men 
of  a  proper  character  and  rank.  And,  indeed,  our  word 
worship,  though  it  is  now  appropriated  to  that  worship  which 
is  due  to  God  only,  was  formerly  used  with  greater  latitude,* 
and  even  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  as  when  a  servant, 
in  one  of  our  Saviour's  parables,  is  said  to  have  fallen  down 
and  worshipped  his  master,  saying,  "  Have  patience  with 
me,  and  1  will  pay  thee  all  :*'  where  certainly  Divine  worship 
could  not  be  meant.  It  is  also  an  evidence  of  this  use  of 
the  word,  that  in  our  marriage-service  the  man  is  directed 
to  say  to  the  woman,  "  With  my  body  I  thee  worship  ;'* 
and  the  terms  leorship,  and  worshipful,  are  still  applied  to 
several  of  our  magistrates,  and  bodies  of  men. 

Also,  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
same  word  that  we  render  worship  in  the  New  is  frequently 
used  where  Supreme  worship  could  not  be  intended.  Other- 
wise Abraham  must  be  supposed  to  have  intended  to  pay 
Supreme  worship  to  the  angels,  when  he  took  them  to  be 
men  ;  and  to  the  sons  of  Heth,  when  he  was  making  a  bar- 
gain with  them  for  a  piece  of  ground  to  bury  his  dead. 

IV.  Arguments  have  been  brought  to  prove  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  from  the  names  and  titles  which  are  given  to  him, 
as  well  as  from  the  powers  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  worship 
that  is  paid  to  him  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  proper  meaning 
of  other  Scripture-names,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  conferred,  we  must  be  satisfied,  that  very  little  stress 
is  to  be  laid  on  such  an  argument  as  this. 

•  So  also  adoration,  to  flpsrribe  civil  homa;»e  jmid  to  a  chief  magistrate.  Tliat 
learned  statesman,  of  the  lOtli  century,  SirTliomas  Smith,  flius  re|rresents  the  roi/nl 
dignity,  in  the  Enf^lii^h  •government:  "  No  man  spenketli  to  tlie  ptiiice,  nor  ier\e(h 
at  the  table,  but  in  adoration  and  kneeling."  Commomcealifi  of' ^tiffland,  B.  il 
Ch.  iv.  1633,  p.  103.     See  also  Mou.  Repos.  VI.  226.  '     '    ' 
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Isa.  vii.  14:  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear 
a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Emanuel."  Matt.  i.  9:5: 
"  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth 
a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emanuel,  which,  being 
interpreted,  is  God  with  us."  These  texts  have  been  thought 
to  imply  that  Christ  is  a  compound  being,  or  that  he  is  God 
incarnate ;  but  if  we  consider  other  instances  of  names  im- 
posed by  the  Divine  direction  in  the  Scriptures,  we  shall 
find  that  they  do  not  always  express  any  thing  characteristic 
of  the  person  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  but  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  a  memorial  of  some  divine  promise  or  assu- 
rance, respecting  things  of  a  public  and  general  concern. 
Thus  the  prophet  Isaiah,  vii.  .3,  &c.  was  directed  to  call  his 
son  Shear-Jashab,  which  signifies  a  remnant  shall  return^  to 
express  to  the  Jev^s,  that  only  a  small  number  of  their  ene- 
mies should  return  from  the  invasion  with  which  they  then 
threatened  them,  or  that  a  number  of  their  own  people  who 
had  been  carried  captive  should  return.  Another  child  he 
was  directed  to  call  Malier-shalal-hash-haz,  on  a  similar 
account ;  and  of  Jerusalem  it  is  said,  "  This  is  the  name 
■wherewith  she  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  righteousness," 
to  express  that  God  would  appear  in  that  character  to  his 
people.  In  like  manner  the  Divine  Being,  admitting  that 
he  appointed  Christ  to  be  called  Emanuel,  might  do  it  to 
engage  to  manifest  his  own  presence  with  his  people,  by 
protecting  and  blessing  them,  and  inflicting  vengeance  on 
their  enemies  and  oppressors.  For  this  prediction  was 
given  upon  the  occasion  of  an  invasion  by  the  Israelites 
and  Syrians. 

Isa.  ix.  6:  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given, 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his 
name  shall  be  called  wonderful,  counsellor,  the  mighty  God, 
the  everlasting  father,  the  prince  of  peace."  In  this,  as  in  the 
former  case,  these  titles  may  not  express  what  Christ  is,  but 
what  God  will  manifest  himself  to  be  in  him,  and  by  him  ; 
so  that,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  God,  the  wise  and 
benevolent  author  of  it,  will  appear  to  be  a  wonderful  coun- 
sellor, the  everlasting  Father,*  and  the  prince  of  peace.  If 
this  name  be  supposed  to  characterize  Christ  himself,  it  will 
by  no  means  favour  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ; 

*  ^ee  the  Author's  Notes.  Dr.  Clarke,  from  "  the  best  copies  of  the  LXX,"  and 
"  {}  e  Vulgar  Latin,"  translates  «  The  Father  (or  Lord)  of  the  age  to  come."  Scrip. 
Due.  Notes  on  S.  50,  3d  Ed.  p.  376.  Pope,  to  whom  the  Vulgate  would  be  a  first 
authority,  refers  to  the  text,  and  describes  Christ,  in  Messiah,  J.  5Q,  as  "  The  pro- 
mis'd  Father  of  the  future  age." 
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because  it  will  make  him  to  he  the  Father^  or  the  first  per- 
son, and  not  the  SW,  or  the  second  person.  Besides,  what- 
ever powers-or  digniti'^s  ore  to  he  possessed  hy  Christ,  it  is 
SLilhciently  intimated  in  tliis  pi, ice,  that  he  does  not  hold 
them  independent  and  nnderived  ;  since  he  himself,  and  all 
the  hlessini;s  that  he  bestows,  are  said  to  be  i>7W//,  that  is, 
by  (jod  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  th»'  proj)hecy,  in  the  next 
verse,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will, 
perform  this."  I  would  also  observe,  that  that  part  of  the 
title  on  which  the  greatest  stress  has  been  laid  may  be  ren- 
dered the  mighfif  God  >////  Father  for  ever,  or  f/ie  nii;^/iff/  God 
is  DK/  Father  for  ever,  vvliich  is  exactly  agreeable  to  many 
declarations  of  the  Scripture  concerning  Christ,  and  his 
usual  title  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  to  this  the  angel,  in  his 
salutation  of  Mary,  might  probably  allude,  when  he  said, 
Luke  i.  .'i9,  "  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  the  Highest ;"  and  it  is  very  observable,  that  what  he 
adds  corresponds  most  remarkably  with  the  remainder  of 
this  very  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  prophet  says,  vcr.  7, 
"  Of  the  increase  of  his  government,  and  peace,  there  shall 
be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  king- 
dom, to  order  it  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with 
justice  from  henceforth  even  for  ever."  The  angel  says, 
*'  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest,  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne 
of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reiscn  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingom  there  shall  be  no  end." 

V.  Many  of  the  texts,  which  are  usually  alleged  in  proof 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  relate  to  God  the  L'ather  only. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  John  i.  1^14,  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  God, 
and  the  word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing-  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life,  and 
the  life  yvas  the  light  of  men  ;  and  the  light  shineth  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.  There  was  a 
man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John.  The  same  came 
for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the  light,  that  all  men 
through  him  might  believe.  He  was  not  that  light,  but  was 
sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  light.  That  was  the  true  light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  He 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  the 
world  knew  him  not.  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  him  not. — And  the  word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
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among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

These  words,  interpreted  in  the  most  literal  manner,  only 
imply  that  the  word,  or  Christ,  had  a  being  before  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  ;  that  he  had  the  title  of  God,  or  of  a 
God,  and  was  the  instrument  by  whom  the  Supreme  God 
made  all  things  ;  but  they  by  no  means  imply  that  he  was 
true  and  very  God  ;  for  magistrates  and  others  are  some- 
times called  gods,  on  account  of  their  power  and  dominion, 
in  which  they  resemble  God.  Nay,  the  derivation  of  Christ 
from  the  Father,  and  consequently  his  dependence  upon 
him,  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  his  beiiig  called,  in  the  last 
of  these  verses,   "  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father." 

To  me,  however,  it  appears,  that  the  apostle  does  not 
speak  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  in  this  place;  but  only  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  which  dwelled  or  tabernacled 
in  his  flesh  ;  and  that  he  probably  meant  to  condemn  some 
false  opinions  concerning  the  logos  (which  is  the  Greek  for 
word,)  which  are  known  to  have  prevailed  in  his  time. 
Now,  in  contradiction  to  them,  the  apostle  here  asserts, 
that  by  the  word  of  God,  we  are  not  to  understand  any  being 
distinct  from  God,  but  only  the  power  or  energy  of  God, 
which  is  so  much  "  with  God,"  that  it  properly  belongs  to 
his  nature,  and  is  not  at  all  distinct  from  God  himself;  and 
that  the  same  power  which  produced  all  things  was  manifest 
to  men  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  sent  to 
enlighten  the  world  ;  that  though  his  power  made  the  world, 
it  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  world,  when  it  was  revealed 
in  this  manner,  not  even  by  God's  peculiar  people,  the 
Jews  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  power  was  manifested  in  a 
more  sensible  and  constant  manner  than  ever  it  had  been 
before,  dwelling  in  human  flesh,  and  tabernacling,  or  abid- 
ing, some  considerable  time  among  us;  so  that  his  glory  was 
beheld,  or  made  visible  to  mortal  eyes,  and  was  full  of  grace 
and  truth, 

Rom.  ix.  6:  "  Whose  are  the  Fathers,  and  of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever."  This  may  with  equal  propriety  and  truth 
be  rendered,  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever,  *  the 
former  sentence  ending-  with  the  word  came;  and  since  no 
ancient  manuscripts  are  pointed,  all  the  pointings  have  been 
made,  and  the  different  sentences  have  been  distinguished, 

*  See  another  sense  of  the  passage  in  Wakefield's  Enquiiy,  f>p.  163—172. 
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as  fallible  men  have  thought  the  best  sense  required.  It 
afFords  an  argument  favourable  to  my  construction  of  these 
words,  that  it  is  usual  with  the  apostle  l^aul  to  break  out 
into  a  doxology,  or  form  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  alter  men- 
tioning any  remarkable  instance  ot  his  goodness.  See  Eph. 
iii.  i21,  1  rim.  i.  17,  vi.  16:  See  also  I  Pet.  iv.  11.  Indeed, 
it  is  verv  common  in  Jewish  writings  to  add  a  doxology 
after  barely  mentioniiig  the  name  of  God. 

I  John  V.  '20:  "  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may 
know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even 
in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal 
life."  This  last  clause  is  manifestly  explanatory  of  the  title 
"  him  that  is  true,"  or  the  true  one,  in  the  jjreceding  clauses, 
of  whom  the  Son  of  God  has  given  us  an  understanding,  or 
with  whom  he  has  made  us  acquainted.  As  the  word  even 
is  a  mere  addition  of  our  translators,  instead  of  "  we  are  in 
him  that  is  true,"  eueni/i  "  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  w^e  may 
read,  "  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,"  in  or  bi/  "  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  ;"  and  this  makes  a  tar  more  consistent  sense,  and 
mav  be  considered  as  an  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ 
addressed  to  the  Father,  and  recorded  by  this  very  apostle, 
John  xvii.  3  :  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent."  Without  this  interpretation,  these  two  texts  would 
flatly  contradict  one  another  ;  for  how  can  the  Father  be 
*'  the  only  true  God,"    if  the  Son  be  true  God  also  ? 

1  Cor.  i.  23,  24:  "  But  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  The 
meaning  of  this  plainly  is,  that  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  were  displayed  in  this  very  circumstance  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  which  was  such  a  stumbling-block,  and 
appeared  so  tbolish  to  men  ;  agreeably  to  what  he  im.- 
mediately  adds,  "  because  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 
That  which  the  Jews  and  Greeks  had  rejected,  as  foolish 
and  weak,  was,  in  reality,  and  appeared  to  those  who  were 
called,  and  who  were  taught  to  understand  it  better,  to 
surpass  the  wisdom  and  power  of  man. 

Tit.  ii.  13:  "  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Jn  this  place  God  and  Christ  are  mentioned  as 
distinct  persons,  the  judgment  of  the  world  being  some- 
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times  ascribed  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other  ; 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  considering  that,  in  that 
great  day,  Christ  acts  by  commission  from  God,  and  will 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  glory,  upon  that  most  solemn  occasion. 

John  XX  28  :  "  Thomas  answered,  and  said  unto  him, 
my  Lord,  and  my  God."  This  is  an  abrupt  exclamation, 
and  no  connected  sentence  at  all,  and  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  conviction,  suddenly  produced  in  the  apos- 
tle's mind,  that  he  who  stood  before  him  was,  indeed,  his 
Lord  and  master,  raised  to  life  by  the  power  of  God.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  power  of  God  had  so  near  a 
connexion,  that  a  conviction  of  the  one  could  not  but  be 
attended  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  other  ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  frequently  mentioned  together,  the  one  as  the 
cause,  and  the  other  as  the  effect.  Rom.  i.  4  :  "  Declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power — by  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead."  vi.  4  :  "  Raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father."  x.  9  :  "  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart, 
that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  Here  we  plainly  see,  that  he  only  who  raised 
Christ  from  the  dead  is  styled  God,  and  not  Christ,  who  was 
raised  by  his  power. 

1  Tim.  vi.  13 — 16:  *'  I  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of 
God,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Jesus  Christ, 
who  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession,  that 
thou  keep  this  commandment  without  spot,  unrebukable, 
until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  in  his 
times  he  shall  shew,  who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  who  only  hath  im- 
mortalit}^,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see :  to  whom  be 
honour  and  power  everlasting.  Amen."  The  meaning  of 
this  passage,  as  the  construction  of  the  words  in  the  original 
incontestibly  proves,  is  as  follows :  which  appealing,  or 
second  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  he  who  is  the 
blessed  and  only  potentate,  that  is,  the  only  true  God,  the 
Father,  shall  shew,  or  declare.  And  this  exactly  agrees  with 
what  our  Lord  himself  says,  that  the  day  and  hour  of  this 
his  appearing  was  not  known  either  to  the  angels  of  God,  or 
to  himself,  but  to  the  Father  only  ;  and  consequently  he 
only  could  shew  or  declare  it.  Besides,  the  very  verses  I 
quoted  above  sufficiently  demonstrate,  that  the  writer  of 
them  considered   God  and  Christ  as  distinct  persons.     / 
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charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God  mid  before  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
liow  coulil  ho  with  truth  say  of  Cliiist,  tliat  no  man  had 
seen  hint  or  coiiUl  see  htm  P 

Heb.  i.  10:  "  And  thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,"  &c.  As  there  are  several 
expressions  in  the  first  |)art  of  this  cliaj)ter  which  are  not 
easy  to  be  understood,  1  shall  give  a  brief  explanation  of 
them  all,  in  their  order.  The  great  objection  which  the 
Jews  made  to  Christianity  being  the  meanness  of  Christ's 
appearance,  and  the  ignominious  death  that  he  sutfered  ;  to 
obviate  this,  the  author  of  this  epistle  begins  with  represent- 
ing the  great  dignity  to  which,  for  the  suflering  of  death, 
Christ  is  now  exalted  at  the  right-hand  of  God.  Having 
said,  ver.  2,  that  "  God — hath  in  tlujse  last  days,  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son,"  he  immediately  adds,  "  whom  he 
hath  appointed  heir  (or  Lord)  of  all  things  ;  by  whom  also 
he  made  (or  appointed,  not  the  material  worlds,  but)  the 
ages;"  that  is,  the  present  dispensation  of  God's  govern- 
ment over  mankind  ;  which  is  established  by  the  gospel,  the 
administration  of  which  is  committed  to  the  Son  :  "  Who 
being  the  brightness  of  his  (that  is,  God's)  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  (that  is,  God's)  person,  and  upholding 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  (that  is,  God's)  power,  &c.  sat 
down  on  the  right-hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.'*  It  is 
plain  from  this  passage,  that  whatever  Christ  is,  he  is  by 
Divine  appointment ;  "  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things." 

Afterwards  this  writer  proceeds  to  prove  that  Christ  is 
superior  to  angels  ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  argument  he  has 
these  words,  "  but  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O 
God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;"  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  God 
is  thy  throne  *  for  ever  and  ever ;  that  is,  God  will  establish 
the  authority  of  Christ,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  "  A 
sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom. 
Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity  ;  there- 
fore God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  thy  fellow^s."  From  this  passage  nothing 
can  be  more  plain,  than  that,  whatever  authority  belongs  to 
Christ,  he  has  a  superior,  from  whom  he  derives  it ;  God, 
even  thy  God,  has  anointed  thee.  This  could  never  have 
been  said  of  the  one  true  God,  whose  being  and  power  are 
nndcrived. 

In  verses  10 — 12,  the  apostle  quotes  an  address  to  God, 

*  "  God  thy  throne  bhall  be."     Matthews'.s  (TimUiVs)  Translation,  I.5.S7. 
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as  the  great  Creator  and  everlasting  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
but  without  any  hint  of  its  being  applied  to  Christ,  from 
Psalm  cii.  ^5 — 27  :  "  And  thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thine  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  re- 
mainest ;  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be 
changed  :  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not 
fail."  This  quotation  was  probably  made  with  a  view  to 
express  the  great  honour  conferred  on  Christ,  on  account  of 
the  dignity  of  the  person  who  conferred  it.  For  it  imme- 
diately follows,  ver.  13,  "  But  to  which  of  the  angels  said 
he,"  that  is,  the  great  Being  to  whom  this  description  be- 
longs, "  Sit  on  my  right-hand  until  1  make  thine  enemies 
thy  foot-stool  ?"  Or,  since  this  quotation  from  the  Psalmist 
describes  a  perpetuity  of  empire  in  God,  it  may  be  intended 
to  intimate  a  perpetuity  of  empire  in  Christ,  who  holds  his 
authority  from  God,  and  who  must  hold  it,  unless  God  him- 
self be  unable  to  support  it. 

Acts  XX.  28  :  "  Feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased"  with  his  own  blood."  In  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts  this  text  is,  Feed  the  church  of  the  Lord ;  which 
generally  signifies  Christ.  Also  in  some  copies  it  is,  which 
he  purchased  with  his  blood ;  that  is,  the  blood  of  his  Son. 
As  the  blood  of  God  is  a  phrase  which  occurs  no  where  else 
in  the  Scriptures,  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  how 
we  admit  such  an  expression.  If  Christ  was  God,  his 
blood  could  not  be  his  blood  as  God,  but  as  man, 

VI.  I  shall  here  introduce  a  few  texts,  which  are  not  re- 
duceable  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  heads,  being  either 
interpolations,  or  mis-translations  of  the  Scriptures,  or  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  the  subject,  in  favour  of  which  they  have 
been  quoted. 

Matt,  xxviii.  19  :  *'  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  form  of  baptism 
seems  to  be  intended  to  remind  Christians  of  the  different 
parts  which  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  acted  in 
the  scheme  of  man's  redemption  ;  God  sending  his  Son  on 
this  gracious  errand  ;  the  Son  faithfully  performing  the  work 
which  God  gave  him  to  do,  and  being  made  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  confirming  the 
word  of  truth  by  miraculous  gifts.  But  it  is  quite  an  arbi- 
trary supposition,  that,  because  they  are  mentioned  to- 
gether upon  this  occasion,  they  must  be  equal  in  all  other 
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respects,  partaking  of  Divinity  alike,  so  as  to  be  equal  in 
power  and  L;lory.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x.  2,  tliat 
the  cliildriMi  of  Israel  "  were  all  baptizi'd  unto  Moses:"  but 
he  certainly  did  not  mean  that  Moses  was  their  God.* 

Col.  iii.  10,  II:"  And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  imai^e  of  him  that  created 
him  :  where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision 
nor  uiicircumcision.  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free, 
but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all  ;"  that  is,  there  is  no  other  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  now,  but  only  whether  a  man  be  a  real 
Christian. 

1  Cor.  i.  9  :  "  With  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  I^ord,  both  theirs  and  ours." 
That  adoration,  such  as  is  due  to  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
was  not  meant  by  the  apostle  in  this  place,  is  evident  from 
the  very  next  words  ;  "  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from 
God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;"  where 
Christ  is  evidently  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  God.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  meant  nothing  more 
than  such  as  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ,  or  who 
professed  Christianity. 

Acts  vii.  59  :  "  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon 
God,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  The 
word  God  is  not  in  the  original,  as  our  translators  have  sig- 
nified, by  their  directing  it  to  be  printed  in  the  italic  cha- 
racter, so  that  this  text  by  no  means  implies  that  Stephen 
acknowledged  Christ  to  be  God,  but  only  informs  us,  that 
Stephen  addressed  himself  to  Christ  whom  he  had  just  seen 
in  person,  in  a  state  of  great  exaltation  and  glory  ;  as  we 
read,  xev.  55,  56  :  "He,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right-hand  of  God  ;  and  said.  Be- 
hold, I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  God."  This  very  language  clearlv 
implies,  that  he  considered  the  Son  of  Man,  and  God,  as  dis- 
tinct persons. 

The  word,  which  is  here,  and  in  1  Cor.  i.  2,  rendered  to 
call  upon,  is  far  from  being  appropriated  to  invocation,  as 
peculiar  to  the  Divine  Being.  It  is  the  same  word  that  is 
rendered  to  appeal  to,  as  when  Paul  appeals  to  Caesar  ;  and 
is  used  when  a  person  is  said  to  be  called  by  any  particular 
name  ;  as  Judas  called  Iscariot,  &c.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  but  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  both  in 

*  S^ee  WakeficM's  "  Plain  ami  Short  Aoroiint,"  p.  47,  and  his  Matihtu;  p.  41.1. 
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1  Cor.  i.  2,  and  also  in  Acts  ix.  21  :  "  Is  not  this  he  that 
destroyed  them  which  called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem?" 
That  is,  all  who  called  themselves  Christians.  It  is  so  ren- 
dered James  ii  7:  "  Do  not  they  blaspheme  that  worthy 
Name  by  which  ye  are  called  ?"  Or,  as  it  is  more  exactly 
rendered,  which  is  called  or  imposed,  upon  you  P  That  is, 
by  which  ye  are  distinguished.  Had  it  implied  adoration, 
it  would  at  least  have  been,  which  is  called  upon  by  you. 

1  John  V.  7  :  "  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  hea- 
ven, the  Father,  the  VYord,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these 
three  are  one."  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  others,  have  clearly 
proved  that  this  verse  was  no  part  of  John's  original  epistle, 
but  was  inserted  in  later  ages.*  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  ancient  manuscript,  and  has  been  omitted  in  many 
printed  copies  and  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  at  a 
time  when  the  doctrine  which  it  is  supposed  to  contain  was 
in  a  manner  universally  received  ;  I  siiy  supposed  to  contain, 
because  in  fact  it  expresses  no  more  than  that  these  three 
agree  in  giving  the  same  testimony,  which  is  the  only  kind 
of  union  which  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  in  the 
verse  following  can  have,  "j* 

1  Tim.  iii.  l6:  "  And  without  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness  :  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  jus- 
tified in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles, 
believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory."  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  fully  demonstrated  that,  in  the  original,  this 
text  was  not  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  but  "  which  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  ;"  :|:  and  a  very  small  alteration  in  the 
manner  of  writing  Greek  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The 
oldest  manuscript  in  the  w^orld,  §  which  T  have  examined 
myself,  has  been  manifestly  altered  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  as  appears  by  the  difl'erence  in  the  colour  of  the  ink. 

*  See  ♦'  An  Historical  Account  of  two  notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend,"  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works,  (1785,  4to.  V.  p.  494,)  edited  by 
Dr.  afterwards  Bishop  Horsley,  who,  instead  "  of  a  very  imperfect  copy  of  these 
Tracts,"  published  in  1754,  |)"rinted  them  cjitire  from  "  "the  Authors  MS."  They 
were  republished  by  the  late  Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  Recorder,  1803,  II.  p.  182.  See 
also  Lindsev's  Historical  View,  p  402,  and  Mon.  Repos.  XI.  p.  220,  and  XII.  p.  591. 

t  Calvin,  as  quoted  bv  Sitiwu,  says,  «'  the  expression  three  are  one,  does  not 
denote  the  essence,  but  the  consent."  Crit.  Hist.  4to.  1689.  Pt.  ii.  p.  14.  See 
also  Mon.  Repos.  XII.  p.  530. 

X  He  says,  "  this  is  the  common  reading  of  the  Ethiopic,  Syriac  and  Latin 
versions  to  this  day,  Jerome's  manuscripts  having  given  him  no  occasion  to  correct 
the  old  vulgar  Latin  in  this  place."  He  adds  that,  "  with  the  ancienter  versions 
agree  the  writers  of  the  first  five  centuries."  Hist.  Ace.  in  loco.  See  also  the 
Author's  Notes.  Tliroughout  the  Ro7nan  Church,  they  read,  according  to  the 
Vulgate,  "  gr^jorf  manifestatum  est  in  carne." 

§  Probably  the  Alexandrian  in  the  Museum :  since  published  by  Dr.  Woide. 
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Besides,  it  is  even  literally  true  that  God  was  manifest  in 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  since  he  himself  acknowledj^es  that  the 
venj  words  w/iic/i  he  spake  were  not  his  own,  but  the  Father's 
who  sent  him,  and  that  the  Father,  who  was  in  him,  did  the 
works.  It  was,  therefore,  with  tlie  greatest  })ro|)ricty  that 
our  Lord  said,  John  viii.  I<J,  "  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye 
should  have  known  my  Father  also,"  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  being  conspicuous  in  him.  They  who  will 
have  til  is  text  to  be  a  proof  of  the  godhead  of  Christ,  must 
suppose  him  to  be  the  Father,  or  the  first  Person  in  the 
Trinity,  and  not  the  Son,  or  the  second. 

Zach.  xiii.  7  :  "  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd, 
and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  So  says  our  English  version,  but  the  word  in  the 
original  signifies  a  person  that  is  near,  or  joined  in  neigh- 
hourhood  to  another,  and,  except  this  single  text,  it  is  every 
where  rendered  neij^hhour  by  our  translators. 

Philip,  ii.  5  :  '^'  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  w^hich  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus :  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation  ; — Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him. 
— That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  The  proper  ren- 
dering of  this  text  is,  "  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God," 
did  not  think  that  being  equal  to  God,  or  a  state  of  equality 
with  God,  was  a  thing  to  be  seized  (i.  e.  by  him),  "  but  made 
himself  of  no  reputation."  This  makes  the  whole  passage 
perfectly  just  and  coherent,  as  a  recommendation  of  humi- 
lity ;  and  also  hints  a  fine  contrast  between  the  conduct  of 
Christ,  whom  St.  Paul  elsewhere  calls  the  second  Adam, 
and  the  firet,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
likeness  of  God,  but  aspiring  to  be  as  God,  fell,  and  was 
punished  ;  whereas  Christ,  who  had  more  of  the  likeness  or 
form  of  God,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  not 
grasping  at  any  thing  higher,  but  humbling  himself,  was 
exalted.  It  is  in  this  sense,  or  a  sense  similar  to  it,  in 
which  this  v.ery  text  is  quoted  by  those  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  who  wrote  before  the  controversy  about  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  was  started.  In  this  manner  even  some 
who  maintain  the  Divinity  of  Christ  render  the  words. 
Thus,  Father  Simon,  who  contends  that  being  in  the  form 
of  God  is  equivalent  to  being  truly  God,  renders  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse,  "  did  not  imperiously  assume  to  himself 
an  equality  with  God."  Indeed  the  word  but,  which  in- 
troduces the  next  verse,  evidently  leads  us  to  expect  some 

VOL.  11.  2    H 
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contrast  between  what  goes  before  and  after  it,  which  is 
very  striking  in  the  manner  in  which  I  translate  this  text ; 
but  it  is  altogether  lost  in  our  common  version.  For  he 
made  himself  equal  to  God,  hut  humbled  himself  is  not  even 
sense.  Lastl}^,  I  would  observe  that  the  word,  which  is 
here  rendered  equal  to,  is  also  used  to  express  a  very  high 
degree  of  resemblance,  which  it  is  very  certain  that  Christ 
was  possessed  of  with  respect  to  God  ;  and  Dr.  Doddridge 
renders  it  "  to  be  as  God.""  * 

VII.  Christ  may  be  supposed  to  have  pre-existed,  or  to 
have  had  a  being  before  he  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
without  supposing  him  to  be  the  eternal  God  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  apostles  considered  Christ  as  being, 
with  respect  to  his  nature,  truly  and  properly  a  man,  con- 
sisting of  the  same  constituent  parts,  and  of  the  same  rank 
with  ourselves,  "  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren  ;"  and 
the  texts  which  are  thought  to  speak  of  hvm  as  having 
existed  before  he  came  into  this  world,  appear  to  me  to  bear 
other  interpretations  very  well.  Some  of  them  have  been 
explained  in  a  different  sense  already,  and  I  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  rest. 

John  viii.  .36 — .58  :  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to 
see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.  Then  said  the 
Jews  unto  him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast 
thou  seen  Abraham  ?  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  veril}', 
I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am.*'  The  meaning 
of  this  passage  clearly  is,  that  Abraham  foresaw  the  day  ol 
Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  before 
the  times  of  Abraham.  This  saying  of  our  Lord  is  also 
illustrated  by  what  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
i>ays  concerning  all  the  ancient  worthies,  viz.  that  they 
"  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but 
having  seen  them  afar  off."  In  this  manner,  therefore, 
Abraham  also  saw  the  day  of  Christ,  -j-  Agreeably  to  this, 
it  is  easy  to  explain  John  xvii.  6,  "  Glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was,"  of  the  glory  which  was  intended  for  him  io 
the  councils  of  God  before  all  time.  Nay,  this  must  neces- 
sarily be  our  Lord's  meaning  in  this  place,  since  in  many 
other  passages  the  power  and  glory  which  were  conferred 

*  See,  on  the  passat^o,  Wakefield's  Enq/iin/,  pp.  183 — 200. 

t  Mr.  Wakefield  remarks  "the  same  anticipation  in  thatgi-and  passage  of  Heb. 
xii.  22 — 2j,  and  a  muUiplicity  of  others."  He  &dds  that,  "in  this  very  chapter, 
Abraham's  conviction  of  a  future  Saviour  was  so  strong,  that  he  is  said  to  have  seen 
the  day  of  his  coming,  as  if  it  had  actnally  a^ived."     Enquiry,  pp.  ISO,  ISO. 
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upon  Christ  are  expressly  said  to  he  tlio  reward  of  his  obe- 
dience, ;iiid  to  be  subsequent  to  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  It  is  with  peculiar  propriety,  tlierefore,  that  this 
recpiest  of  our  Lord  follows  his  declaration,  that  he  had 
done  the  work  for  which  he  was  to  receive  tlie  reward  ; 
ver.  4,  .5,  *•'  1  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  I  liave  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gravest  me  to  do  ;  and  now,  O  leather, 
glorify  thou  me,"  &c.  As  the  connexion  of  this  j)rayer 
shews,  that  whatever  it  was  that  our  Lord  requested,  it 
depended  upon  the  part  which  he  had  to  act  in  the  world, 
it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  be  any  tiling-  which  he  had  en- 
joyed antecedently  to  his  cominc;  into  it. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  explain  the  following  pro- 
phecy of  Micah,  concerning  Christ,  v.  ^2  :  "  Thou  f^ethlehcm 
E))hratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is 
to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of 
old,  from  everlasting."  For,  this  may  be  understood  con- 
cerning the  promises  of  God,  in  which  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  signifietl  to  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  it,  whose  name  was  foretold 
of  old. 

As  to  those  who  think  that  our  Lord  meant  to  intimate 
that  he  was  truly  and  properly  (iod  because  he  uses  that 
expression  I  am,  by  which  the  true  God  announced  himself 
to  Moses,  *  they  will  perhaps  be  sensible  how  little  stress 
is  to  be  laid  upon  it,  when  they  are  informed  that,  though 
the  same  piirase  occurs  very  often  in  the  history  of  Christ, 
our  translators  themselves  in  every  place  excepting  this, 
render  it  by  I  am  he,  that  is,  I  am  the  Christ.  It  is  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  24th  verse  of  this  chapter  :  "If  ye  be- 
lieve not  that  1  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  And 
again  in  the  28th  verse  :  "  When  ye  have  lift  up  the  Son  of 
Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he."  That  the  words 
I  am  in  this  place  do  not  mean  the  eternal  God,  is  manifest 
from  the  words  which  are  immediately  connected  with 
these  ;  "  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he,  and  that  I  do 
nothing  of  myself,  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  1  speak 
these  things." 

John  xvi.  28  :  "I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am 
come  into  the  world  ;  again,  1  leave  the  world,  and  go  to 
the  Father."  In  order  to  understand  this  text,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  by  the  world  is  not  always  meant  X\\q  material 

•  See  on  the  translation  of  Exod.  iii.  14,  Wakefield's  Enquinj,  p.  12G. 
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world,  and  least  of  all,  in  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour;  but 
the  world   considered  as  a  state  of  trial,  exercise  and  dis- 
cipline, and  especially  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly  part  of 
the  world.     "The  world  hateth  you,"  John  xv.  19.     "1 
pray  not  for  the  world,"  xvii.  9,  &c.     Our   Saviour   also 
speaks   of  sending  his   disciples   into  the  world  ;  though, 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  material  system,  they  had  been 
in  it  long  before.     John  xvii.  18  :  "As  thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,   even  so  have  I  also  sent   them  into  the 
world."     Since,  therefore,  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  that  of 
the   apostles,   are  spoken  of  in   the  very   same  words,  and 
represented  as  commencing  in  the  same  manner,  there  can 
be  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  Christ  had  a  being  before 
he  came  into  the  world,  than  there  is  to  suppose  that  the 
apostles  had  pre-existed.      Also  when  our  Lord  says,  John 
xvii.  11,  "  Now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,"  he  could  not 
mean  the  material  world :  for,  after  his  resurrection,  he  was 
seen  by  many,  and  even  after  his  ascension  he  was  seen  by 
Paul,  if  not  by  Stephen  ;  and  he  is  probably  in  this  world 
at   present,    attending  to   the  atfairs  of  his   church,*  and 
therefore   may  even   be   literally  with  his  disciples,  upon 
important   occasions,  "  even   to   the   end   of  the   world ;" 
and  the  notion  of  a  local  heaven,  above  the  clouds,  is  alto- 
gether fanciful. 

John  iii.  13  :  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but 
he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man, 
which  is  in  heaven."  This  language  is  evidently  figurative  ;•!• 
but  if  Christ  could  be  in  heaven  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  on  earth,  conversing  with  Nicodemus,  it  is  plain  that 
his  being  said  to  have  come  down  from  heaven  cannot 
necessarily  imply  that  he  had  ever  been  any  where  but  on 
the  earth.  In  fact,  the  phrases  being  in  heaven^  being  with 
God,  or  in  the  bosom  of  God,  &c.  express  a  state  of  very 
intimate  communication  with  God,  such  as  qualified  Christ 
to  speak  of  heavenly  things,  as  he  expresses  himself  to 
Nicodemus,  and  to  make  his  Father  known  to  us.  John  i. 
8 :  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time :  the  only-be- 
gotten Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him." 

The  omnipresence,  and  consequently  the  proper  Divinity 

*  See  p.  453,  and  the  Note  f. 

t  F.  Socimis,  understanding  this  passage  and  John  vi.  62,  literally,  conjectured 
that  ♦'Christ,  before  he  entered  on  the  office  assigned  him  by  his  Father,  was,  in 
consequence  of  the  Divine  counsel  and  agency,  in  heaven  and  remained  there  for 
■iome  time."  Toulmiij's  Soa'/iKs,  p.  182. 
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of  Christ,  could  not  l)e  meant  by  his  being  said  to  be  in 
heaven  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  visible  on  earth, 
because  he  is,  on  this  occasion,  called  the  Son  of  Man, 
which  is  always  allowed  to  denote  his  humanily,  and 
which  certainly  could  not  be  present  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time. 

John  vi.  6\ — .5:3  :  "  I  am  the  livini^  bread,  which  canu.' 
down  from  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall 
live  for  ever,  and  the  bread  that  1  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  1  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world. — Verily,  verily. 
I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  By  these  and 
other  expressions  of  a  similar  nature,  our  Lord  staggered 
not  only  those  who  followed  him  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves 
with  which  he  had  fed  them,  but  even  many  of  his  other  dis- 
ciples ;  and  perceiving  this,  he  says  unto  them,  ver.  61 — :63, 
*'  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  IVhat  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?  It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life."  In  this 
our  Lord  seems  to  be  reproving  the  stupidity  of  his  dis- 
ciples, in  not  understanding  that  hy  himself ,  and  h'\s  flesh 
and  blood,  he  meant  his  doctrine,  which  came  down  from 
heaven.  For  if  it  was  his  body  that  was  to  be  of  such 
benefit  to  mankind,  what  would  they  say  if  they  should  sec 
it  taken  from  them,  ascending  into  heaven,  from  whence 
he  had  spoken  of  its  descending  to  be  the  life  of  the  world  ? 
They  must  then  be  satisfied  that  his  flesh  could  profit  them 
nothing,  and  therefore  must  conclude  that  his  doctrine  must 
have  been  the  spirit,  and  the  life,  of  which  he  spake.  Or 
we  may,  perhaps,  understand  our  Saviour  in  this  place,  as 
referring  to  his  ascension,  which  was  an  ocular  proof  of  his 
having  had  that  intimate  communication  with  God,  and 
having  been  sent  of  God,  concerning  which  he  had  been 
speaking.  Besides,  if  this  passage  be  interpreted  literally,  it 
will  imply  that  the  body  of  Christ  came  from  heaven,  which 
is  not  pretended. 

Col.  i.  lo  — 19  :  "  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
the  first-born  of  every  creature.  For  by  him  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him, 
and  for  him:  and  he  is  before  all  things, and  by  him  all  things 
consist.  And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church,  who  is 
the  beginning,    the  first-born  from  the  dead ;    that   in  all 
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things  lie  might  have  the  pre-eminence.     For  it  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell." 

in  this  passage  we  hav^e  a  view  given  us  of  the  great 
dignity  and  dominion  to  which  Christ  is  exalted  by  his 
Father,  and  of  the  great  and  happy  change  that  was  made 
in  this  world  by  his  gospel ;  for  by  creation  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  new  creation,  or  renovation^  in  which  sense  the 
same  word  is  used  by  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  "  We  are 
his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works," 
Eph.  ii.  10.  So  great  a  change  is  produced  in  the  world,  in 
the  tempers  and  conduct  of  men  by  the  gospel,  that  both  the 
terms  creation  and  regeneration  are  made  use  of  to  express 
it.  "  V^erily,  verily,  1  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  John  iii.  3  ;  so  that 
by  regeneration,  or  new  creation,  we  are  to  understand  a 
nei€-modeiing\  or  new-constituting.  We  shall  see  less  harsh- 
ness in  this  figure,  when  we  consider,  that  what  is  called  the 
Mosaic  creation  was  probably  similar  to  this  ;  since,  for  any 
thing  we  know,  it  was  only  the  re-making\  or  re-constituting 
of  the  world,  out  of  a  former  chaos. 

There  are  several  passages  in  which  the  words,  which  we 
generally  render  to  create,  or  creation,  signify  onl}^  a  re- 
newal or  restoration.  Eph.  ii.  \5  :  "  To  make  in  himself 
of  twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace."  2  Cor.  v.  17- 
*'  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature."  In  1  Pet. 
ii.  13,  the  same  word  is  rendered  ordinance:  "Submit 
yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake." 
The  places  in  which  the  influence  of  the  gospel  is  termed  a 
new  creation  are  illustrated  by  the  following  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  in  which  it  is  described  in  the  same  language;  Isa. 
Ixv.  17,  18,  "  Behold  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come 
into  mind.  But  be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that 
which  I  create;  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing, 
and  her  people  a  joy." 

The  word  till  must  necessarily  respect  the  subject  con- 
cerning which  the  affirmation  is  made,  and  be  limited  by  it. 
Thus  when  "  all  the  world"  is  said  to  be  taxed,  Luke  ii.  1, 
it  is  plain  that  nothing  but  the  Roman  empire  could  be  un- 
derstood. In  like  manner,  when  all  things  are  said  to  be 
created  by  Christ,  or  for  him,  and  also  when  all  things  are 
said  to  be  subject  to  him,,  or  put  under  his  feet,,  nothing  can 
be  meant  but  such  things  as  can  properly  come  under  his 
government  as  the  Messiah,  and  be  subservient  to  him  in 
the  conduct  of  it,  including  probably  the  visible  powers  and 
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kingdoms  of"  this  world,  nnd  tiie  invisihlo  administration  of 
;^ngoIs ;  and  therefore  the  upostle,  vvitli  frreat  propriety, 
concliidtN  and  snnis  up  the  wlioU^  of  Cinist's  authority,  by 
saying-  that  "  lie  is  the  h(;ad  of  the  body  the  rhureh." 

Dcfore  often  signifies  before  in  point  of  rank  and  pre- 
eminence, and  not  in  point  of  time  ;  so  that  when  (Christ  is 
said  to  be  "  before  all  things,"  the  meaning  is,  that  he  is  the 
chief,  or  most  excellent  of  all.  And  when  it  is  said  that 
*'  by  him  all  things  consist,"  we  are  to  understand,  that  in 
him  all  things  are  completed  and  compacted;  since  the 
Christian  dispensation  is  the  last,  and  most  perfect  of  all, 
comf)leting  one  great  and  regular  scheme  of  revelation, 
continually  advancing  from  the  more  imperfect  to  the  more 
perfect.  1  would  further  observe,  that  the  things  here  said 
to  be  created  by  Christ  are  not  material  things,  as  the 
heaven  and  the  earthy  but  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  as 
thrones,  principalities,  &c.,  and  therefore  are  naturally  in- 
terpreted, of  that  power  and  dignity  to  which  he  is  ad- 
vanced, and  which  is  denoted  by  God's  giving  him  "  all 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  alter  his  resurrection. 

Wo  shall  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  passage  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  if  we  compare  it  with  a  parallel 
passage  in  the  epistle  of  the  same  apostle  to  the  Eph(*sians, 
i.  17 — 23  :  "  That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
l^'ather  of  glory,  may  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 

that  ye  may  know the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power, 

— — ^which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and 
dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come  ;  and  hath  put  all 
thins;s  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him 
that  filleth  all  in  all."  Jn  this  passage  we  see  most  clearly 
that  all  the  power  and  authority  to  w^hich  Christ  is  advanced 
is  subsequent  to  his  resurrection.* 

The  origin  and  extent  of  the  power  of  Christ  are  also 
most  distinctly  expressed,  Philip,  ii.  8 — 11,  "  He  humbled 
himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name  :  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 

*  See  Wakefield's  £'«i7Mm/,"  pp.  220 — 530,  and  Mr.  Tyrrwiiitt's  Discourse  "On 
the  Creatioo  of  911  Things  by  the  MoQ  Christ  Je:ius." 
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and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

To  the  same  purpose  also,  1  Pet.  i.  20,  21:  "  Who  {Christ) 
verily  was  fore-ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for  you,  who  by  him  do 
believe  in  God,  that  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God."  I 
should  think  it  hardly  possible  to  read  this  single  passage 
with  attention,  and  not  see  that  the  writer  of  it  considered 
Christ  as  a  being  distinct  from  God,  and  subordinate  to 
him;  that  all  his  glory  was  subsequent  to  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  also,  that,  though  he  was  "  fore-ordained  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  he  was  not  manifested,  or 
brought  into  being,  till  "  these  last  times,"  or  those  of  the 
gospel. 

There  are  some  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  similar  to  those  which  1  have  quoted  above,  and 
may  serve  to  illustrate  them.  John  xvi.  15:  "  All  things  that 
the  Father  hath  are  mine."  xvii.  10  :  "  All  mine  are  thine, 
and  thine  are  mine,  and  I  am  glorified  in  them."  1  Cor. 
viii.  6:  "To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  in  him  ;  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him." 

That  there  is  nothing,  in  any  of  the  passages  which  I 
have  now  quoted,  that  implies  any  proper  Divinity  in  Christ, 
is  sufficiently  evident,  even  without  the  addition  of  such 
expressions  as  directly  assert  the  contrary;  as  when  the 
apostle  Paul  says,  that  "  to  us  there  is  one  God,  even  the 
Father;"  and  our  Saviour  calls  his  Father  "  the  only  true 
God."  To  signify  that  the  authority  of  Christ  is  not  un- 
derived,  like  that  of  God  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform 
us  from  whence  it  does  proceed,  the  apostle  says,  that  "  it 
pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell." 
In  the  very  same  language  our  Saviour  speaks  of  his  dis- 
ciples, "  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  plea- 
sure to  give  you  the  kingdom." 

V.     Of  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement. 

The  death  of  Christ  being  an  event  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  end  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  and  being, 
at  the  same  time,  the  great  stumbling-block  both  to  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  who  could  not  easily  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  notion  of  a  suffering  Saviour,  it  is  no  wonder 
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that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  much  of  it, 
and  represent  it  in  a  great  variety  of  lights,  and  especially- 
such  as  would  appear  the  most  favourable  to  the  Chris- 
tian converts.  In  this  case  we  naturally  ex])ect  bold  com- 
parisons and  allusions,  especially  considering  how  much 
more  figurative  is  the  style  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  and 
indeed  of  all  Oriental  writings,  than  ours.  But  in  what- 
ever lights  the  sacred  writers  represent  the  death  of  Christ, 
there  is  resemblance  enough  sufficiently  to  justifv  the  re- 
presentation, at  the  same  time  that  this  event  being  com- 
pared to  so  many  things,  and  things  of  such  different  natures, 
proves  that  the  resemblance  in  all  of  them  is  only  in  certain 
respects,  and  that  they  differ  considerably  in  others. 

For  example,  the  death  of  Christ  is  compared  to  a  sacri- 
fice in  general,  because  he  gave  up  his  life  in  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  of  God  ;  and  more  especially  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
because  his  death  and  resurrection*  were  necessary  to  the 
confirmation  of  that  gospel,  by  which  sinners  are  brought  to 
repentance,  and  thereby  reconciled  to  God.  It  is  called  a 
curse^  because  he  died  in  a  state  of  suspension,  which  was 
by  the  Jews  appropriated  to  those  persons  who  were  con- 
sidered as  reprobated  by  God  ;  and  it  is  called  a  passover, 
because  it  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  our  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  sin,  as  the  passover  among  the  Jews  was 
a  sign  of  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage.  It  is 
also  called  a  ransom,  because  we  are  delivered  by  the  gospel 
from  sin  and  misery.  On  the  same  account,  he  is  said  by 
his  death  to  bear,  or  take  away  our  sins,  since  his  gospel 
delivers  us  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  consequently  from 
the  punishment  due  to  it. 

These  are  all  bold,  but  significant  figures  of  speech,  the 
death  of  Christ  really  corresponding  to  them  all  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  they  differ  so  very  widely  from  one  another,  that 
no  one  thing  can  correspond  to  any  of  them  throughout ;  for 
then  it  must  exclude  all,  or  at  least  most  of  the  rest.  The 
same  thing,  for  instance,  could  not  be  a  curse  and  a  sacri- 
fice ;  because  every  thing  accursed  was  considered  as  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  could  never  be  brought 
to  the  altar;  and  the  killing  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  a  thino- 
essentiall}'^  different  from  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

These  observations  appear  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  guide 
to  the  interpretation  of  all  the  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament respecting  the  death  of  Christ,  without  supposino- 
that  it  had  any  proper  influence  upon  God,  so  as  to  render 
him  propitious  to  his  offending  creatures,  or  that  it  made  it 
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consistent  with  the  Divine  justice  to  forgive  the  sins  of 
mankind  ;  which  is  contrary  to  a  thousand  plain  and  ex- 
press declarations  of  Scripture,  which  represent  God  as 
being  essentially,  and  of  himself,  merciful  and  gracious, 
without  the  least  reference  to  any  other  being  or  agent 
w^hatever,  and  as  forgiving  freely,  and  gratuitously,  upon 
our  repentance  and  amendment,  without  any  other  atone- 
ment or  satisfaction.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with 
recitino-  a  few  of  the  passages  in  which  the  death  of  Christ 
is  represented  in  these  several  lights. 

Eph.  v.  2  :  "  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given 
himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a 
sweet-smeHing  savour."  Heb.  vii.  27  :  "  Who  needeth 
not  daily  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and 
then  for  the  people.  For  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered 
up  himself."  With  the  same  idea  he  says,  ix.  22,  "  And 
withoutshedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  This  view  of  the 
death  of  Christ  occurs  pretty  frequently  in  this  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  not  more  than  about  half  a  dozen  times  in  all 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  principal  of 
which  is  I  John  ii.  2  :  "  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins."  But  if  the  great  object  of  the  death  of  Christ  was 
the  establishment  of  that  religion  by  which  the  world  is  re- 
formed, in  consequence  of  which  the  Divine  Being  is  ren- 
dered propitious  to  them,  how  natural  is  it  to  represent  his 
death  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  that  great  purpose  ?  Besides, 
sacrifices  for  sin  under  the  law  of  Moses  are  never  con- 
sidered as  standing  in  the  place  of  the  sinner  ;  but  as  the 
people  were  never  to  approach  the  Divine  presence,  upon 
any  occasion,  without  some  offering,  agreeably  to  the 
standing  and  universal  custom  of  the  East,  with  respect  to 
all  sovereigns  and  great  men,*  so  no  person  after  being  un- 
clean (which  not  only  moral  guilt,  but  a  number  of  things 
absolutely  indifferent  to  morality  were  supposed  to  render 
a  man)  could  be  introduced  to  the  tabernacle  or  temple-ser- 
vice, without  an  offering  proper  to  the  occasion. 

This  idea  may  explain  2  Cor.  v.  21  :  "He  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  w^e  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  ;"  because  by  sin  in 
this  place  may  perhaps  be  understood  a  sin-offering.  Or  it 
may  correspond  to  Rom.  viii.  3  :  "  What  the  law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak,  through  the  flesh,  God  sending 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  [on 

*  ,S€e  the  Story  of  a  Persian  Peasant,  p.  326. 
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ficconnt  of  sin  ^  or  on  the  business  of  sin,  i.e.  to  destroy  and 
tnke  it  iiway)  condenined  sin  in  the  flesh."  In  this  case, 
the.  SiMise  of"  the  passage  will  be,  tiiat  Christ  was  made,  not 
siny  but  "  ill  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  that  is,  he  was 
ni.:ile  a  man  for  our  sakes. 

M.uiy  persons  are  carried  away  hy  the  sound  of  the  word 
redi-niption,  as  if  it  necessarily  implied  that,  mankind  being 
in  a  state  of  bondag-.^,  a  price  must  be  pitid  for  their  trcedom, 
and  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  that  price.  But  the  word 
which  we  render  redemption  signifies  only  deliverance  in 
general,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  etfectrd,  ;ind  it  is  fre- 
quently so  rendered  by  our  translators.  Hclongin|^  to  this 
class  of  texts  are  the  following-.  Matt.  xx.  ^8,  iNI.irk  x.  45  : 
*'  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  iind  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  I  Tim. 
ii.  ()  :  "  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all." 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  let 
the  preceding  passages  be  compared  with  the  following,  in 
wliich  the  same  Greek  word  is  used,  Luke  xxiv.  21  : 
*'  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have  re- 
deemed (or,  as  it  might  have  been  translated,  delivered) 
Israel."  In  this  case,  the  disciples  certainly  meant  a  de- 
liverance, or  redemption,  from  a  state  of  subjection  to  the 
Romans,  which  they  could  not  suppose  was  to  be  effected 
by  purchiise,  but  by  the  exertion  of  wisdom  and  power. 
Luke  i.  6S  :  "  He  hath  visited,  and  redeemed  his  people  ;" 
which  is  explained  in  ver.  71,  hy  a  deliverance,  "  that  we 
should  be  saved  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all 
that  hate  us."  Li  Acts  vii.  35,  Stephen  styles  Moses 
"  a  ruler  and  deliverer,"  or  redeemer ;  but  what  price  did  he 
pay  for  their  redemption  ?  In  the  Old  Testament  also  God 
is  frequently  said  to  have  redeemed  Israel  from  the  hand  of 
the  Esfvptians  ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  redeem  them  bv 
paying  any  price  for  their  redemption,  and  much  less  bV 
becoming  a  bondman  in  their  place;  but,  as  it  is  often  ex- 
pressed, he  redeemed  or  delivered  them,  with  a  high  hand 
and  an  outstretched  arm.  So  also  may  Christ  be  said  to 
redeem  or  deliver  from  sin,  viz.  by  his  precepts,  by  his 
example,  and  by  the  precious  promises  of  his  gospel ;  bv 
the  consideration  of  which  we  are  induced  to  forsake  sin. 

Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  word  for  in  the  above- 
mentioned  passages,  as  if  Christ  dying  a  ransom  for  all, 
necessarily  implied  that  he  died  in  the  stead,  or  in  the  place 
of  all ;  but  the  same  word  has  other  significations,  as  he- 
cause,  and  so  it  is  rendered  Luke  i.  20  :    "  Because  thou 
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believest  not  my  words."  Heb.  xii.  2 :  "  Who  for  (or 
because  of)  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him."  It  also  sig- 
nifies on  the  behalj\  or  on  the  account  of,  as  Matt.  xvii.  27  : 
"  That  take,  and  give  unto  them  for  me  and  thee,"  that  is, 
on  the  account  of  not  instead  of  me  and  thee.  So  Christ 
died,  and  gave  his  life  a  ransom,  not  instead  of  many,  but 
on  the  behalf  of  many,  ov  for  their  benefit. 

Much  stress  has  also  been  laid  on  Christ  being  said  to 
bear  the  sins  of  mankind  ;  as  if  they  had  been  ascribed  or 
imputed  to  him,  and  he  had  taken  them  upon  himself,  and 
suffered  the  wrath  of  God  for  them.  Isa.  liii.  II  :  "  He 
shall  bear  their  iniquities."  1  Pet.  ii.  24  :  "  Who  his  own- 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  Heb.  ix. 
28  :  "  So  Christ  was  once  offered,  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many." 

These,  I  think,  are  all  the  places  in  which  this  particular 
view  of  the  death  of  Christ  occurs.  But  beside  the  mani- 
fest injustice,  and  indeed  absurdity,  of  an  innocent  person 
being  punished  for  one  that  is  guilty,  the  word  does  not 
signify  to  bear  or  take  upon  another,  but  to  bear  away,  or  to 
remove,  by  whatever  means  ;  so  that  the  texts  above-men- 
tioned correspond  to  \  John  iii.  5:  "  And  ye  know  that 
he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins  ;  and  in  him  is  no 
sin." 

The  phrase  bearing  sin  is  never  applied  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament but  to  the  scape-goat,  which  was  not  sacrificed,  but 
turned  loose  in  the  wilderness,  to  signify  the  removal  of  the 
sins  of  the  people,  which  God  had  freely  forgiven,  to  a 
place  where  they  should  never  more  be  heard  of.  The  goat 
itself,  which  was  emblematically  said  to  bear  their  sins, 
suffered  nothing  in  consequence  of  it  ;  but,  as  its  name 
imports,  was  suffered  to  escape,  or  was  let  loose.  Perhaps 
the  sending  away  of  the  scape-goat  was  intended  for  a 
monitory  sign  to  the  people,  that  they  should  cease  to  com- 
mit those  sins  which  had  been  so  solemnly  confessed  over 
him,  and  which  he  was  said  to  "  bear  upon  him  unto  a  land 
of  separation."     See  Levit.  xvi.  22,  in  the  margin. 

The  evangelist  Matthew  had,  most  evidently,  this  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  when  he  applied  it 
upon  the  occasion  of  Christ's  healing  the  bodily  diseases  of 
men,  viii.  17  :  For  he  says  that  he  performed  these  cures, 
"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying.  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 
sicknesses."  Now  how  did  Christ  bear  the  bodily  diseases 
which  he  cured  ?     Not,  surely,  by  taking  them  upon  him- 
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himself,  and  becoming  diseased,  as  the  poor  wretches  them- 
selves had  been  ;  but  by  removing  them  by  his  miraculous 
power.  In  like  manner  Christ  bears  or  takes  away  sin  in 
general ;  not  by  suffering  himself  to  be  treated  as  a  sinner, 
but  removing  it  by  the  doctrines  and  motives  of  iiis  gospel. 
Agreeably  to  this,  when  Peter  had  said,  "  Who  his  own- 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  he  explains 
his  meaning  in  the  words  next  following  ;  "  that  we,  being 
dead  to  sin,  should  live  unto  righteousness." 

Christ  is  said  to  die  a  curse  for  us,  in  Gal.  iii.  13:  "  Christ 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us  ;  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
hangeth  on  a  tree."  Now  it  is  proper  enough  to  say,  that 
Christ  died  a  curse,  because  the  manner  of  his  death  was 
similar  to  that  by  which  those  who  were  deemed  cursed 
under  the  law  were  put  to  death.  But  if  by  accursed  we 
mean  lying  under  the  displeasure  of  God,  this  was  so  far 
from  being  the  case  with  respect  to  Christ  and  his  death, 
that  in  this  very  circumstance  he  was  the  object  of  the 
Divine  approbation  and  complacency  in  the  highest  degree; 
as  he  himself  says,  John  x.  17,  "  Therefore  doth  my 
Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life:"  and  it  is  a 
general  observation  in  the  Scriptures,  that  "  precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints." 

Christ  is  called  a  passover,  in  1  Cor.  v.  7:  "  Christ  our 
passover  is  sacrificed  for  us  :"  and  this  view  is  also  alluded 
to  when  it  is  said,  John  xix.  36,  "  A  bone  of  him  shall  not 
be  broken."  The  reason  of  this  view  of  the  death  of  Christ 
was  sufficiently  intimated  before. 

As  a  proof  that  Christ  took  our  sins  upon  him,  and  that 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  justified  by  the  imputation  of 
his  righteousness  to  us,  some  allege  Jer,  xxiii.  6  :  "  And 
this  is  his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness.'*  But,  according  to  the  method  of  inter- 
preting Scripture  names,  explained  above,  all  that  we  can 
infer  from  this  text  is,  that  God  will  be  our  Righteousness, 
or  receive  us  into  his  grace  and  favour  by  means  of  Christ,  or 
by  the  gospel  of  Christ.  That  we  must  understand  this  text  in 
some  such  sense  as  this,  is  evident  from  the  same  name  being 
afterwards  applied  to  Jerusalem,  Jer.  xxxiii.  lb:  "This 
is  the  name  wherewith  she  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness :"  for  certainly  it  cannot  be  thought  that  the 
merits  of  Jerusalem  are  imputed  to  mankind. 

Many  divines,  finding  themselves  obliged  to  give  up  the 
notion  of  Christ's  suffering  in  our  stead,  and  our  being  jus- 
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tified  by  his  righteousness,  as  contrary  to  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  Scriptures,  allege,  however,  that  God  t'oi^ives  the 
sins  of  mankind  on  account  of  the  merit  ot  Christ,  and  his 
intercession  for  us;  and  this  opinion,  like  the  former,  is 
favoured  by  the  literal  sense  of  a  few  passages  of  Scripture: 
but  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  and  plain  tenour  of  it, 
which  represents  all  acts  of  mercy  as  proceeding  from  the 
essential  placability  and  goodness  of  God  the  Father  only. 
Besides,  there  are  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  God  is  represented  as  forgiving  the  Israelites,  ^nd 
receiving  them  into  his  favour,  on  the  account  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob ;  and  their  posterity  plead  the  merit  of 
these  their  religious  ancestors  in  their  prayers.  God  is  also 
represented  as  ready  to  forgive  the  people  of  Sodom  at  the 
intercession  of  Abraham.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  God 
may  grant  favours  to  mankind  at  the  intercession  of  Christ, 
this  is  not  a  privilege  peculiar  to  Christ,  but  is  common 
to  him  and  other  good  men  who  went  before  him  ;  so  that 
the  general  system,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  can  by  no  means 
depend  upon  the  merit  and  intercession  of  Christ  only. 

The  following  passages  seem  to  represent  the  Divine 
Being  as  dispensing  mercy  to  mankind  on  the  account  of 
Christ;  1  John  ii.  19:  '*  Because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you 
for  his  name's  sake.**  Rom.  viii.  34:  *'  Who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us.**  1  Cor.  vi.  11:  "  But  ye  are  justified 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.**  Heb.  vii.  25  :  "  He  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.*' 

But  let  these  passages  be  compared  with  the  following 
from  the  Old  Testament;  Gen.  xxvi.  24:  "  Fear  not,  for  I 
am  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed, 
for  my  servant  Abraham*s  sake."  Moses,  pleading  in  behalf 
of  the  Israelites,  says,  Exod.  xxxii.  13,  "  Remember  Abra- 
ham, and  Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  servants."  Deut.  ix.  27: 
"  Remember  thy  servants^  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Look 
not  unto  the  stubbornness  of  this  people,  nor  to  their — sin,*' 
There  are  many  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose  with 
these. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  name  of  Christ,  which 
occurs  in  some  of  the  above-mentioned  passages,  means  as 
Christ,  or  in  the  place  of  Christ.  Thus  our  Lord  says.  Matt, 
xxiv.  5,  "  Many  shall  come  in  my  name,"  that  is,  pretend- 
ing to  be  what  1  am,  the  Messiah  ;  and  again,  John  xiv.  26, 
"  the  comforter, — whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name," 
that  is,  in  my  place,  as  it  were,  to  succeed  me  in  his  kind 
offices  to  you.    Praying,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  Christ  may 
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mean,  in  allusion  to  this  sense  of  it,  praying-  with  the  tennpcr 
and  disposition  of  Christ,  or  as  becomes  Christians,  those 
wlio  tbllow  the  directions  of  Christ,  both  with  respect  to 
prayer  and  every  other  duty  of  the  Christian  life.  So  also 
heinc,^  jmti/icd  in  tlie  name  of  Christ,  may  signify  our  being 
justiiicd,  or  approved  of  (iod,  in  consequence  of  our  being 
Christians,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  having  the  same  mind  that 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  apostle 
Paul  exhorts  us,  Rom.  xiii.  14,  "  put  ye  on  tlie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  as  if  it  were  to  appear  like  him,  the  very 
.same  person. 

If  the  pardon  of  sin  had  universally  depended  upon  the 
advocateship  of  Christ  only,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  spirit  would  have  had  that  name  given  to  him,  and  espe- 
cially by  way  of  eminence  and  distinction  ;  for  the  word 
which  we  render  comforter  is  the  same  that  is  rendered 
advocate  in  I  John  ii.  1  :  "■  We  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  The  spirit  is  also  said 
to  intercede  for  us,  Rom.  viii.  26  :  "  The  spirit  itself  maketh 
intercession  for  us." 

Besides,  the  passages  in  which  any  regard  is  supposed  to 
be  had  to  the  merit  or  intercession  of  Christ,  in  dispensing 
mercy  to  sinners,  are  exceedingly  few,  in  comparison  with 
those  which  represent  this  free  gift  as  proceeding  from  God 
only  ;  and  in  some  of  them  we  are  misled  liy  our  translation, 
as  in  Eph.  iv.  ;32  :  "  And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
hath  freely  forgiven  you."  It  ought  to  have  been  rendered 
as  God  in  Christy  that  is,  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  has  for- 
given you.*  Besides,  the  word  which  is  here  rendered 
forgive  signifies  conferring  favours  in  general,  and  not  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  in  particular;  and  the  whole  passage  was 
intended  to  inculcate  a  benevolent  disposition,  in  imitation 
of  God,  who  had  conferred  the  most  valuable  favours  upon 
mankind,  in  the  g^ospel  of  Christ. 

Many  passages  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  "  justified  by 
faith,"  and  "  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,"  were  intended 
to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  who  maintained  that 
the  obsecvance  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  salvation.  Writing  upon  this  subject,  the  apostle  Paul 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner,  Rom.  iii.  21 — 
28  :  "  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God,  without  the  law,  is 
manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets; 

*  See  p.  296,  and  the  Note. 
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even  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe,  for  there  is 
no  difference.  For  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ;  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousness,  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  1  say,  at 
this  time,  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.  Where  is  boasting 
then?  It  is  excluded.  By  what  law?  Of  works?  Nay,  but 
by  the  law  of  faith.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law." 

If  we  consider  the  whole  of  this  passage,  and  the  con- 
nexion in  which  it  stands,  we  shall  be  satisfied,  that  the 
apostle  is  here  asserting  that,  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which 
was  confirmed  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  the  Divine 
Being,  as  from  a  mercif-seat  (which  the  word  ought  to  be 
rendered,  and  not  propitiation)  declares  his  goodness  and 
mercy  to  mankind  ;  and  since  the  Patriarchs,  who  believed 
and  obeyed  before  the  law,  were  justified  without  the  works 
of  the  law,  so  God,  acting  still  upon  the  same  maxims,  is 
just,  and  the  Jews  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  it,  when 
he  justifies  sinners  who  believe  and  obey,  freely^  and  with' 
out  the  works  of  the  law  of  Moses ^  under  the  gospel. 

N.  B.  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  pamphlet  contains  an 
illustration  of  «//  the  texts  that  have  been  urged  in  favour  of 
the  doctrines  which  are  controverted  in  the  Appeal;  for  then 
I  must  have  written  a  commentary  upon  the  whole  Bible,  as 
there  is  hardly  a  text  in  which  some  persons  do  not  imagine 
that  they  see  their  own  peculiar  sentiments  ;  but  1  think 
I  have  taken  notice  of  all  that  can  well  be  said  to  be  of  much 
consequence.  If  any  considerable  omission  be  pointed  out 
to  me,  it  shall  be  supplied  in  future  editions. 


A   PRAYER, 

Respecting  the  Present  State  of  Christianity, 

Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good,  and  especially  the 
Father  of  lights,  and  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge ;  we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  put  a  spirit  in  man^  and 
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that  thine  iiispirat'ion  giveth  us  understanding ;  that,  buing 
Ibrined  after  thine  own  image,  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of 
a  nature  superior  to  that  of  brute  creatures  ;  and  being 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reason  are  ca|)ablc  of  investi- 
gating important  truth,  and  of  governing  our  conduct,  so  as 
to  attain  to  very  distinguislied  degrees  of  excellence  and 
happiness. 

We  thank  thee  that,  in  aid  of  this  light  of  nature^  thou  iiast 
superadded  the  gift  o^ Revelation ;  having,  from  time  to  time, 
communicated  to  mankind,  by  thy  servants  the  prophets,  the 
most  useful  information  concerning  thy  nature,  perfections 
and  government,  concerning  our  duty  here,  and  our  expec- 
tations hereafter.  And  we  more  especially  rejoice  that, 
upon  every  occasion  of  thy  gracious  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, thou  hast  represented  thyself  to  us  as  the  proper  object 
of  our  reverence,  love  and  confidence  ;  as  a  Being  of  bound- 
less goodness,  and  the  greatest  compassion  to  those  frailties 
and  infirmities  to  which  it  has  seemed  good  to  thy  wisdom 
to  subject  us  ;  as  one  who  expectest  no  more  of  us  than  thou 
hast  enabled  us  to  perform ;  and.  who,  upon  our  sincere  return 
to  our  duty,  art  ever  ready  to  extend  the  freest  mercy  and 
forgiveness  towards  us,  even  after  our  most  aggravated  and 
repeated  offences. 

We  thank  thee,  more  especially,  for  the  last  and  most 
perfect  revelation  of  thy  will  to  mankind,  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  m  whom  it  hdth  pleased  thee,  X\\^X.  all  fidness 
should  dwell ;  who  has  established,  upon  the  surest  founda- 
tions, the  great  and  important  doctrines  of  the  proper  unity 
and  mercifulness  of  thy  nature,  and  thy  unrivalled  supre- 
macy with  respect  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  all  other  beings, 
and  all  other  things  ;  and  who  has  likewise  given  to  us  the 
most  satisfactory  assurance  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
confirmed  to  us  by  his  own  death  and  resurrection  ;  whereby 
we  are  encouraged  to  expect,  that,  because  he  lives,  we 
shall  live  also. 

It  has  seemed  good  to  thy  unsearchable  wisdom  (which 
permits  the  rise  and  continuance  of  evil,  in  order,  we  doubt 
not,  to  bring  about  the  greatest  good),  that  this  most  excel- 
lent religion,  so  honourable  to  thee,  and  so  beneficial  to 
mankind,  should,  by  means  of  the  base  artifices  of  some, 
and  the  general  ignorance  which  lately  overspread  the  world, 
become  grossly  corrupted  ;  whereby  such  opinions  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  as  greatly  dis- 
honour thy  nature,  imply  the  most  unjust  reflections  on  thy 
righteous  moral  government,  and  are  highly  injurious  to  the 
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virtue  and  happiness  of  men.     How  has  the  gold  become 
dim,  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed  ! 

The  great  and  important  doctrine  of  thy  Divine  Unity  has 
been  generally  abandoned,  and  objects  of  supreme  worship 
multiplied.  Thy  messenger  and  servant,  the  meek  and 
humble  Jesus,  who,  upon  all  occasions,  referred  his  wisdom 
and  mighty  works  to  thee,  his  God  and  Father,  speaking 
and  acting  by  him,  has  been  advanced  to  proper  equality 
with  thyself;  and  even  his  mother,  Mary,  and  innumerable 
saints  and  angels,  have  likewise  been  addressed,  as  if  they 
were  omnipresent  beings.  By  thus  dividing  thy  being,  rob- 
bing thee  of  thy  essential  attributes  and  perfections,  and 
distributing  them  among  a  multiplicity  of  inferior  beings, 
depraved  and  unworthy  notions  of  thy  moral  character  have 
consequently  prevailed,  and  many  of  the  evils  of  idolatry 
have  been  introduced  among  the  professors  of  that  religion, 
which  acknowledges  but  one  living  and  true  God.,  even  thee 
our  Father  in  heaven,  and  07ie  mediator^  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

Having  divested  thee,  in  their  imaginations,  of  the  most 
amiable  of  all  thy  attributes,  even  the  essential  placability 
of  thy  nature,  they  have  represented  thy  free  mercy  to  peni- 
tent sinners  as  purchased  by  the  blood  of  thy  innocent  Son. 
Forgetting  that  thou  art  good  to  all,  and  that  thy  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  thy  works,  and  also  that  thou,  the 
righteous  Lord,  lovest  righteousness,  they  have  ascribed  to 
thee  an  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  partiality  in  favour  of 
some  of  the  human  race,  and  a  most  cruel  and  unjust 
severity  towards  others,  as  condemning  them  to  everlasting 
torments  for  crimes  of  which  they  could  not  be  guilty,  and 
expecting  of  them  that  which  thou  hadst  not  enabled  them 
to  do.  And,  having  lost  the  idea  of  the  purity  of  thy  nature, 
and  thy  regard  to  moral  righteousness  as  the  only  just  ground 
of  acceptance  and  favour  with  thee,  they  have  had  recourse 
to  unmeaning  and  even  base  and  mischievous  superstitions 
as  compensations  for  their  non-observance  of  thy  holy  com- 
mandments. 

To  confirm  all  these,  and  innumerable  other  corruptions 
of  thy  holy  religion,  supreme  authority  has  been  openly 
usurped  by  men  over  that  church  in  which  thou  hast  given 
all  power  to  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ;  and  those 
of  thy  faithful  servants,  who  have  justly  refused  to  submit 
to  their  usurpations,  have  by  them  been  subjected  to  the 
greatest  hardships,  and  even  persecuted  unto  death;  so  that 
these  temporal,  anti-christian  powers  are  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  thy  holy  martyrs. 
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We  deeply  lament  tliis  almost  universal  departure  from 
the  true  iaith  of  thy  Son*s  gospel,  the  stop  that  has  by  this 
means  been  so  long  put  to  the  propagation  of  ( christian ity 
among  Jevvs,  Mahometans  and  llc-.tthens,  and  the  preva- 
lence which  it  has  occasioned  of  inlidelity  and  proianeness 
in  Christian  countries. 

But  we  thank  thet%  who,  in  thy  own  due  time,  wilt,  we 
doubt  not,  bring  light  out  of  all  darkness,  and  order  out  of 
all  confusion,  that,  in  several  Christian  countries,  many  of 
these  corruj)tions  and  abuses  have  been  reformed,  and  that 
anti-christian  tyranny  is  every  where  giving  place  to  the 
power  of  truth,  and  the  just  liberties  of  mankind,  in  think- 
ing and  acting  for  themselves  in  all  matters  of  religion. 

For  these  great  and  invaluable  blessings  we  are,  under 
thee,  indebted  to  the  strenuous  labours  of  thy  faithful  ser- 
vants, who  have  not  accounted  even  their  lives  dear  unto 
them  ;  but,  for  the  love  of  thy  truth,  have  renounced  all 
worldly  advantages,  boldly  asserting  their  Christian  liberty, 
and  holding  themselves  accountable  to  none  but  thee,  the 
sole  and  immediate  Lord  of  conscience,  and  to  the  great 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  acting  by  commission  from  thee, 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  adore  the  wisdom  of  thy  providence  in  bringing  about 
the  restoration  of  useful  learning,  and  making  it  subservient 
to  the  reformation  of  thy  church  ;  so  that  thy  servants, 
having  recovered  the  genuine,  but  long-forgotten  sense  of 
the  Scriptures,  were  able  to  discover  the  false  grounds  of 
the  reigning  superstition,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
of  their  times.  Grant  that,  by  a  contijiued  and  diligent 
study  of  the  same  word  of  thy  truth,  we  may,  in  due  time, 
be  led  to  the  full  discovery  of  every  remaining  corruption 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  be  brought  to  receive  the  whole 
truth  in  the  Jove  thereof. 

Hasten,  we  intreat  thee,  the  approach  of  that  glorious 
time  when,  according  to  the  faithful  and  true  writings  of 
thy  servants  the  prophets,  our  holy  religion  shall  recover  its 
primitive  purity  and  efficacy;  when  thou  alone,  as  the  only 
true  God,  a  Being  of  perfect  rectitude,  spotless  purity,  and 
essential  goodness  and  mercy,  shalt  be  the  object  of  supreme 
worship  ;  when  thy  creatures  of  mankind  shall  have  recourse 
to  no  method  of  rendering  themselves  acceptable  to  thee, 
but  unfeigned  repentance  for  their  transgressions  of  thy  laws, 
and  a  sincere  endeavour  to  conform  to  them  for  the  future, 
in  a  course  of  upright  intentions  and  worthy  actions,  through 
the  whole  of  their  lives  ;  and  when  no  apprehension  of  arbi- 
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trary  decrees  shall  alarm  the  fears  of  the  humble,  or  encou- 
rage the  presumption  of  the  confident. 

Dispose  all  who  profess  the  Christian  name  to  study  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  with  unprejudiced  minds;  and  inspire 
all  those  who  attain  to  the  truth  with  a  just  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  it,  as  far  as  thy  providence  shall  give  them 
ability  and  opportunity  to  do  it.  May  neither  the  love  of 
popular  applause,  of  filthy  lucre,  or  any  worldly  advantage — 
may  neither  the  fear  of  man,  of  reproach,  or  of  death — be 
a  snare  to  them,  in  this  work  of  love ;  and  may  they  daily 
rejoice  in  the  testimony  of  their  consciences,  and  in  the 
happy  fruits  of  their  pious  and  assiduous  labours. 

May  all  those  powers  of  this  world,  which  have  usurped 
any  authority  belonging  to  our  only  rightful  Lord  and  King 
in  his  church,  become  disposed  to  relinquish  their  unjust 
claims  ;  and  may  those  kings  and  princes,  who  will  not 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  in  his  church,  and 
especially  those  who  obstinately  oppose  the  reformation  of 
it,  be  utterly  confounded,  and,  by  his  power,  be  broken  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  Take  to  thyself,  O  Lord  God 
Almighty,  thy  great  power,  and  reign  ;  and  may  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  May 
the  everlasting  gospel,  in  its  primitive  purity,  be  preached 
to  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  to  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tongue  and  people.  By  the  brightness  of  our  Lord's 
appearance,  may  the  man  of  sin  be  utterly  consumed,  that 
all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  may  he  reign  for  ever  and 
ever. 

In  the  mean  time,  may  we,  thy  faithful  servants,  in  the 
patient  waiting  for  this  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
be  fearless  and  unwearied  in  asserting  thy  truth,  be  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  promote  it, 
and,  more  especially,  be  careful  to  recommend  it  by  a  suit- 
able life  and  conversation.  May  we  distinguish  ourselves 
by  having  the  same  mind  that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  by 
genuine  humility,  meekness,  forbearance,  brotherly  love, 
heavenly-mi ndedness,  and  habitual  cheerful  devotion  ;  that 
when  our  Lord  shall  return,  and  take  account  of  his  ser- 
vants, we  may  be  found  without  spot  and  blameless,  and 
not  be  ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming. 

Now  to  thee,  who  alone  art  eternal,  immortal  and  invi- 
sible, the  only  wise,  living  and  true  God,  be  glory,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 
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This  publication  completes  the  scheme  which  was  begun 
jn  the  Appca/,  and  continued  in  TlicTriumpli  of  Truth  ;  being 
intended  to  be  a  plain  and  earnest  address  to  the  common 
people,  and  especially  to  those  ot"  them  who  have  but  little 
money  to  spare  for  the  purchase  of  books,  or  time  for  the 
reading-  of  them. 

1  am  not  so  little  acquainted  with  human  nature,  as  to 
ex j)eet  any  great  success  in  this  attempt  to  overturn  long- 
established  errors;  and  least  of  all  can  I  hope  to  convince 
those  who  refuse  to  read,  or  to  hear  (which  is  the  case  with 
too  many),  on  whom  even  miracles  could  produce  no  effect; 
but  the  restoration  of  Christianity  to  its  primitive  purity 
and  efficacy,  after  so  long  and  so  radical  a  corruption  (which 
was  foreseen  and  lamented  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament),  is  so  great  and  so  worthy  an  object,  that 
every  man,  who  has  the  interest  of  religion  at  heart,  will 
rejoice  in  every  opportunity  that  Divine  Providence  affords 
him  for  promoting  it,  with  respect  to  ever  so  few,  or  even  a 
single  individual  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

A  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  even  to  contend  earnestly  for  it, 
does  certainly  well  become  a  Christian.  Since,  however,  the 
inspiring  of  a  Christian  spirit  is  the  great  purpose  to  which 
purity  of  Christian  faith  is  subservient,  1  hope  that,  with 
respect  to  myself,  I  have  been  careful  not  to  lose  the  end, 
while  I  have  beeii  contending  for  the  means.  Of  this  my 
reader  may  be  a  pretty  good  judge  ;  since  that  zeal  which 
arises  from  the  love  of  truth,  and  of  mankind,  will  easily 
be  distinguished  from  that  spirit  which  actuates  those  whom 
Paul  calls  the  disputers  of  this  world,  a  spirit  which  savours 
strongly  of  pride,  hatred  and  malice,  and  which  often  induces 
them  to  have  recourse  to  unfair  and  unworthy  artifices  in 
order  to  gain  a  victory. 

Some  persons  think  that  in  these  publications  I  have 
attacked  too  many  long-established  errors,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  have  attempted  one  thing  at  once, 
and  to  have  proceeded  gradually  and  gently.  But  it  should 
be  considered,  that  there  are  in  the  world  persons  in  every 
possible  state  of  mind  with  respect  to  these  things  ;  so  that 
what  will  stagger  some  is  calculated  to  make  the  strongest 
and  best  impression  upon  others.  Since,  therefore,  every 
thing  that  is  published  from  the  press  must  be  distributed 
promiscuously,  we  can  only  take  care  that  what  we  write 
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be  calculated  to  do  good  in  general ;  and  since  a  nice  calcu- 
lation of  this  kind  is  exceedingly  difficult,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  best,  upon  the  whole,  for  every  person  to  endea- 
vour to  establish  what  appears  to  himself  to  be  the  whole 
truth,  and  not  to  trouble  himself  about  any  consequences. 
The  gospel-sower  must  cast  his  seed  promiscuously  on  all 
kinds  of  ground,  hoping  that  in  some  it  may  yield  a  good 
increase,  though  he  must  lay  his  account  with  its  being  lost, 
and  even  worse  than  lost,  upon  others. 

I  also  think  it  an  objection  to  the  slow  and  cautious  pro- 
ceeding which  some  persons  recommend,  that  the  evidence 
of  any  truth  is  exhibited  to  the  most  advantage  in  connexion 
with  the  whole  system  to  which  it  belongs.  Nor  would  I 
conclude  that,  because  the  minds  of  many  are  staggered  by 
bold  and  undisguised  representations  of  truth,  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  effectual.  In  many  cases 
it  may  be  the  only  method  of  gaining  a  sufficient  degree  of 
attention  to  a  subject ;  and  when  this  only  is  done,  a  great 
point  is  gained.  The  horror  with  which  an  offensive  senti- 
ment is  viewed  at  first  may  wear  off  by  degrees,  and  a  cool 
examination  succeed.  What  could  give  more  offence,  even 
to  good  minds,  than  the  manner  in  which  Luther,  and  other 
reformers,  attacked  the  church  of  Rome?  Any  person  would 
have  imagined,  a  priori^  that  it  could  only  offend  and  irri- 
tate. We  must  wait  a  considerable  time  before  we  can 
form  a  judgment  of  the  number  of  converts  that  any  person 
makes. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  that  so  many  per- 
sons, and  especially  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
should  profess  themselves  Arminians,  rejecting  the  Calvi- 
nistic  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation,  and  yet  entertain 
such  a  horror  of  Arianism  or  Socinianism,  contending  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
atonement  for  sin  by  his  death  ;  when  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  language  of  Scripture 
(which  is  almost  all  that  can  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  any  of 
those  opinions)  is  even  more  favourable  to  the  former  than 
to  the  latter,  as,  I  should  think,  must  appear  to  any  person 
who  will  attend  to  those  which  I  have  quoted  in  this 
treatise.  1  know  that  1  have  found  much  more  difficulty 
in  my  attempts  to  explain  them.  I  consider  it,  however, 
as  an  undoubted  sign  of  the  progress  of  just  thinking  in 
matters  of  religion,  that  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  is  so 
much  lower  at  present  than  it  has  been  in  former  times. , 

Time  was,  and,  though  I  am  not  old,  I  well  remember  the 
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time,  when  Arminians  would  have  been  reckoned  no  better 
than  Socinians  *  by  those  who  were  reputed  the  orthodox 
of  their  day,  and  yet  with  what  rage  have  some  ot  these 
orthodox  writers  attacked  a  brother  heretic?  JJow  would 
the  manes  of  those  old  champions  smile  to  sec  us  fall  out  by 
the  way,  when  they  were  confident  that  we  must  all  come 
to  the  same  place  of  torment  at  last  ;  and  the  furious  zeal 
of  those  veterans  was  far  more  plausible  and  respectable, 
than  that  of  the  modern  pretenders  to  orthodoxy  ! 

There  is  something  striking  and  consistent  in  the  genuine 
Supralapsarian  system,  of  the  eternally-destined  fall  of  man, 
an  infinite  penalty  incurred  by  one,  and,  by  the  imputation 
of  his  sin,  affecting  all,  and  an  infinite  atonement  adequate 
to  it,  made  by  an  infinite  Being;  by  which  means  a  small 
remnant  of  the  human  race  are  necessarily  saved,  while  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  including  new-born  children,  unbeliev- 
ing Jews,  Mahometans  and  Heathens,  Arminians  and  Bax- 
terians,  Arians  and  Socinians,  without  distinction  (as  des- 
titute cither  of  faith,  or  the  right  faith)  are  consigned  to 
everlasting  torments  with  the  Devil  and  his  angels  ;  from 
whence  results  glory  to  a  God,  who,  in  all  this  dreadful 
scheme,  is  supposed  to  have  sought  nothing  else. 

These  are  the  tremendous  doctrines  which  have  over- 
awed mankind  for  so  many  centuries  ;  and,  compared  with 
this,  all  the  modern  qualified,  intermediate  systems  are 
crude,  incoherent,  and  contemptible  things.  My  anta- 
gonists may  cavil  at  election  and  reprobation,  or  any  other 
single  article  in  the  well-compacted  system,  but  every  part 
is  necessary  to  the  whole ;  and  if  one  stone  be  pushed  out 
of  its  place,  the  whole  building  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
And  when,  in  consequence  of  their  ill-judged  attempts  to 
alter,  patch  and  repair,  they  have  brought  things  to  this 
catastrophe,  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  the  simple  belief, 
that  the  merciful  Parent  of  the  Universe,  who  never  meant 
any  thing  but  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  sent  his  well- 
beloved  Son,  "  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,"  to  reclaim  men 
from  their  wickedness,  and  to  teach  them  the  way  of  righ- 
teousness ;  assuring  them  for  their  encouragement,  of  the 

•  There  remains  a  curious  proof  how  both,  in  a  former  cenf ury,  were  united  in 
"  a  railing  accusation  '  with  tlic  Pajtirt,  a  dor/,  accordintj  to  Protestant  liberality. 
On  Dr.  Owen's  tomb  in  Buvhill  burial-ground,  llut  eminent  divine's  prowess  in 
jwfemical  theology,  is  thus  celebrated  : 

In  ilia  virihn.s  pfusi/unm  Hfrcuhis,  serpentihus  trihiis 
Arminio,  Sociuo,  Catio,  vcncnosa  stiiiixit  f/uttitra. 

See  the   Epitaph  in  (.'alaniy's  Continuation,  p.  80.      'I'lius  Biirotry  insults,  while 
Vridajlatteri  on  our  tomb)-. 
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free  and  unbought  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  promising  a  life 
of  endless  happiness  to  all  that  receive  and  obey  the  gospel, 
by  repenting  of  their  sins,  and  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance. 

This  is  the  essence  of  what  is  called  Socinianism  ;  and 
though  this  simple  doctrine  may,  on  account  of  its  excel- 
lence and.  simplicity,  be  a  stumbhng-block  to  some,  and 
foolishness  to  others,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God. 

Formidable  as  the  greatest  adversary  of  the  truth  maybe, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that,  by  the  help  of  reason,  and  the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  it  will  be 
finally  overcome.  And  whenever  the  holy  apostles  and 
prophets  shall  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  this  last  part  of  mystical 
Babylon,  Rev.  xviii.  20,  happy  will  they  be  who  may  join 
the  chorus,  as  having  employed  their  efforts,  however 
feeble,  with  those  who,  in  this  great  cause,  fight  under  the 
banners  of  the  Lamb,  and  who  "  are  called,  and  chosen  and 
faithful  ;''  Rev.  xvii.  14. 


END  OF  VOLUME  II. 


GEORGE  SMALLFIEJ.D,  PRINTER,  HACKREY. 
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